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PREFACE. 


The  main  object  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  collect  and 
to  arrange  in  a  systematic  form,  the  materials  wliich  exist  for  a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  American  Continent.  Within 
the  present  century,  and  even  within  the  last  ten  years,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  New  "World, 
particularly  by  the  surveys  and  expeditions  imder  the  direction 
of  the  British  Government,  and  also  by  the  labours  of  enter- 
prising travellers  of  this  and  other  countries.  But  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  there  is  at  present  no  work  in  the  English 
language,  which  can  claim  the  merit  even  of  attempting  to 
combine  these  scattered  materials,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a 
form  approaching  to  scientific  exactness.  It  is  not  intended  to 
say  that  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  present  work,  but 
it  has  been  attempted.  He  who  first  undertakes  to  bring  into 
form  the  scattered  elements  of  any  subject,  can  only  accomplish 
his  task  imperfectly ;  but  the  attempt  has  its  value,  if  it  is  based 
on  a  right  principle.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  any  branch  of 
knowledge  can  be  improved.  The  whole  matter  of  a  thing 
mujst  first  be  brought  within  certain  limits,  and  reduced  to  a 
certain  form,  which  has  the  same  kind  of  resemblance  to  a  per- 
fect form  that  the  first  rude  delineations  of  a  country  bear  to 
the  complete  map.  The  present  work  has  attempted  to  col- 
lect and  select  the  best  materials  that  exist,  and  to  jjut  them 
into  such  a  shape,  that  the  details  may  hereafter  be  corrected 
M-ithout  interfering  with  the  general  plan. 

A  work  of  this  description  must  always  be  imperfect.  Tlie 
physical  features  of  the  world,  indeed,  undergo  comparatively 
small  change  within  such  limits  of  time  as  we  arc  concerned 
with;  but  even  here  constant  correction  of  existing  informa- 
tion is  required,  and  additions  are  daily  making  to  our  know- 
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ledge.  A  geographical  description  of  the  physical  features  of 
any  country  is  only  a  systematic  exhibition  of  what  is  known, 
or  considered  as  known,  at  any  given  time.  It  expects  and 
requires  constant  correction ;  but  if  the  method  on  which  such 
a  description  has  been  formed  is  adequately  and  fully  conceiyed, 
the  method  is  as  valuable  at  any  future  time  as  it  is  at  the 
present,  though  nearly  every  detail  may  have  required  and  re- 
ceived correction. 

That  part  of  a  geographical  treatise  which  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  department  of  Political  Geography, 
and  which  may  with  no  great  impropriety  be  referred  to  the 
department  of  Statistics,  is  perhaps  less  susceptible  of  ^curacy 
than  the  description  of  the  physical  features  of  a  country ;  and 
it  is  also  subject  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  continual  change- 
Still  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Statistics  of  a  country  as  we  possess 
at  any  given  time  retains  its  general  value  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  always  useful  as  an  historical  record.  The  present  work 
aims  at  less  completeness  in  this  department  than  in  that  of 
physical  geography ;  but  the  best  accessible  materials  have  been 
Tised  for  this  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  made  as  complete  as  is 
consistent  with  the  limits  within  which  the  whole  is  confined. 

The  authorities  which  hav«  been  referred  to  are  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  book.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  the 
modes  of  writing  proper  names,.some  inconsistency  in  this  respect 
may  be  detected.  Several  hands  have  contributed  to  this  work. 
The  part  from  page  1  to  page  69  was  written  by  William 
Wittich,  teacher  of  German  in  University  College,  London ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  statistical  matter  in  the  description  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  which  was  added  by  George  Richardson 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Wittich  also  wrote  the  part  from  page  70,  where  the 
'  General  View  of  North  America '  commences,  to  the  end  of 
page  197. 

The  description  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  from 
page  198  to  page  352,  is  by  George  Tucker,  author  of  the  *  Life 
of  JeflFerson,'  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  part  from  page  353,  beginning  with  'British  North 
America/  to  page  417,  was  also  written  by  Mr.  Porter ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  description  of  New  Brunswick,  which  was 
written  by  Greorge  Long.  The  part  from  page  417  to  page  448, 
comprehending '  Lower  Canada '  and  the '  North-Eastem  Boim- 
dary  of  the  United  States/  was  also  written  by  George  Long. 

The  remarks  on  the  '  Political  History '  of  Canada,  from  page 
448  to  page  454,  are  by  Henry  S.  Chapman.  The  remainder  of 
the  work,  from  page  454  to  the  end,  is  by  William  Wittich. 

TTie  plan  of  the  work  was  formed  by  Geoxge  Long,  who  has 
superintended  its  execotioii,  as  Editor^  and  has  also  made  the 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
Situation,  Extent,  Area.    The  Oceans  which  separate  it  from 

THE  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  GloBE.  ExTENT  OF  THE  CoASTS.  PRO- 
PORTION between  tub  Coasts  and  the  Area.  Climate  com- 
pared WITH  the  old  Continent.  Difference  between  North 
AND  South  America.  Useful  Productions  peculiar  to  America. 
Inhabitants.  Aboriginal  Nations;  their  Physical  Character, 
Languaoes,    and    State    of    Civilisation.     Foreign   Nations 

SETTLED  IN  AmERICA.      POPULATION. 

America,  or  the  New  Continent,  approaches  nearer  to  the  south  pole 
thtn  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  glohc.  The  most  southern  point 
of  the  continent  is  Cape  Froward,  in  the  peninsula  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  which  reaches  to  nearly  54°  S.  lat.,  and  is 
Acrefore  almost  twenty  degrees  farther  south  than  the  southern 
tttiemity  of  Africa.  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  still  two 
degree*  farther  south.  The  most  northern  point  of  the  American  con- 
ftient  is  Cape  Barrow,  north  cast  of  Behring's  Strait,  which  lies 
between  11®  and  72°  N.  lat.  The  Arctic  Archipelago,  which  extends 
to  the  north  of  this  continent,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  docs  to  the  south  pole :  some  parts  of 
it  advance  even  to  78°  N.  lat. ;  hut  its  utmost  limits  have  not  yet  been 
ucertained. 

The  most  eastern  point  of  America  is  Cape  Branco,  between  Cape  St. 
Roque  and  Cape  St.  Agostinho  in  Brazil,  being  in  34"*  27'  W.  long. ; 
and  the  most  western  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Behring*s  Strait, 
which  is  in  167°  W.  long. 

The  whole  length  of  the  American  continent,  in  a  straight  line,  is 
about  9000  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  south  of  the  Equator,  is  Ijetween 
Cape  St.  Roque  in  Brazil  and  Cape  Purina  in  Peru,  between  4°  and 
1®  S.  lat.,  where  it  is  more  than  3250  miles  wide.  North  of  the  equator 
the  greatest  breadth  is  near  the  parallel  of  45^  between  Cape  Canso  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Lookout,  where  it  is  more  than  3100  miles  in 
width. 

As  the  extent  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  nearly  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  surface  of 
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the  ivhole  continent  and  of  the  islands  which  may  be  considered  as  its 
appendages.  The  common  estimates  vary  from  13  to  15  millions 
of  square  miles.  The  continental  part,  probably,  does  not  exceed 
12,000,000  of  square  miles. 

America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
which  divides  it  from  Asia  and  Australia.  It  approaches  nearest  to 
Europe  between  69**  and  71''  N.  lat.,  where  the  coasts  of  Greenland  are- 
only  about  900  miles  from  those  of  Norway.  Cape  St.  Roque,  in 
Brazil,  about  5°  S.  lat.,  is  nearly  1800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  Africa.  The  distance  between  the  old  and  new  world,  mea- 
sured across  the  Atlantic,  is  least  at  these  two  points  just  mentioned.  It 
is  greatest  in  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  lat.,  where  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  the  western  coasts  of  Marocco  are  more  than  4200  miles  asunder. 

The  North-west  part  of  America  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Bchring's 
Strait,  which  is  hardly  more  than  48  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part 
between  Cape  Ihincc  of  Wales  and  East  Cape.  But  the  coasts  of  the 
two  continents  farther  south  rapidly  recede  from  one  another ;  and  at 
about  54°  30'  N.  lat.,  between  the  western  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alashka  and  Kronotskoi  Nuss,  in  Kamtchatka,  they  are  upwards  of  1200 
miles  apart.  Near  the  northern  Tropic,  Ca])e  St.  Lucas,  in  California, 
IS  about  8500  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of  Canton  ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average  width  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
between  the  Tropics.  Near  the  southern  Tropic,  Sand  Cape,  in  Australia, 
is  about  8200  miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Chili. 

The  extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
calculated,  as  that  |>ortion  of  it  which  lies  between  Point  Turnaguin 
(109°  W.  lat.)  and  the  northern  branches  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small  portion,  is  still  unknown.  The 
coast  of  North  America,  along  the  Atlantic,  beginning  at  Hudson's 
Straits,  and  terminating  at  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  about  9300  miles  in 
length ;  and  the  coast  of  South  America  to  tlie  Straits  of  Magalhucns  is 
about  9000  miles.  The  western  coast,  from  tlic  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  may  be  about  15,000  miles.  The  whole  coast 
of  this  continent,  therefore,  comprehends  alnjut  33,300  miles ;  and  if  we 
assume  the  surface  of  the  continent  lo  be  12,000,000  square  miles,  we 
find  that  there  is  one  mile  of  acccssililc  coast  for  every  360  square 
miles. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  America  is  colder  than 
that  of  the  old  continent,  and  it  has  even  l>een  laid  down,  as  a  principle, 
that  the  difference  is  equivalent  to  about  8  nr  10  degrees  of  latitude ;  so 
that  those  places  only  which  differ  by  this  amount  in  their  geographical 
position  can  be  compared  with  one  another  as  to  their  temj)erature« 
This  principle  has  been  deduced  from  observations  made  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  old,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  new  continent ;    and 
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it  holds  good  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  we  compare  the  dimate  of 
Europe  and  Africa  with  that  of  America.  But  if  we  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  climate  of  eastern  Asia,  it  will  be  found  erroneous,  and  it 
will  appear  that  the  climate  of  America  is  not  colder  than  that  of  eastern 
Asia.  The  temperature  of  Peking  and  of  Philadelphia  do  not  differ 
materially ;  and  as  much  snow  falls  on  the  great  Chinese  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yan-tse-kiang,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi  at 
Natchez. 

The  most  northern  agricultural  establishment,  at  Carlton  House,'  on 
the  river  Saskatschevan,  is  about  52''  50'  N.  lat.,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  more  experience  of  the  seasons,  agriculture  in  North 
America  will  be  carried  much  farther  north.  In  Asia,  the  most 
northern  places  to  which  cultivation  has  extended,  are  situated  in 
Kamtchatka,  in  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
56®  SO' ;  but  in  Europe,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  barley  is  cul- 
tivated as  far  north  as  Alten.  (70°  N.  lat.) 

This  superior  degree  of  temperature  in  Europe  and  Africa  is  attribut- 
able merely  to  local  circumstances.  In  Africa  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
extensive  sandy  deserts,  which  in  America,  where  they  exist,  produce  a 
similar  effect.  Dr.  Coulter*  observed  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  140° 
of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  desert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (32°  N. 
lat.) — a  degree  of  heat  which  is  hardly  surpassed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  The  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Europe  over  that  of  America 
dejiends  also  on  local  circumstances ;  but  the  causes  of  the  superiority 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  so  great 
a  difference  as  actually  exists.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the 
western  coasts  of  North  America  approach  much  nearer  in  temperature 
to  the  climate  of  Europe  than  the  eastern  coasts. 

In  comparing  the  two  Americas  with  one  another,  the  climate  of 
Soath  America  seems  superior  to  that  of  North  America.  The 
temperature  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  34°  30'  N.  lat.,  is  equal  to  that 
of  New  Orleans  or  Charlestown :  the  same  may  be  said  of  that 
of  Valparaiso.  The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  jiarts 
o(  this  continent  may  be  equivalent  to  about  4  or  5  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  North  America, 
the  highest  ground,  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  between  45°  and  48** 
N.  lat.,  whilst  in  South  America  it  lies  between  15°  and  20**  S.  lat. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  extremely  level  surface  of  the  extensive  plains, 
which  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The 
superiority  in  climate  of  South  America  over  North  America,  however, 
is  limited  to  the  countries  N.  of  50°  S.  lat. ;  for,  to  the  south  of  that  line, 
the  cold  appears  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  the  countries  which 
lie  towards  the  north  pole. 

*  London  Geo^aphlcal  Journni,  1835,  Vol.  V.  p.  62. 
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When  America  was  discovered,  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  vegetable  jiroducts  of  this  continent  differed  materially 
from  those  of  the  old  world.  The  number  of  useful  plants  and  animals 
common  to  the  two  continents  was  comparatively  small,  and  an  ex* 
change  between  them  took  place,  which  has  been  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  America.  The  cerealia  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  not  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America.  The  maize  or  Indian  corn,  the 
mandiocca  or  ciissava  root,  the  cotton  plant  and  the  banana,  were  the  arti- 
cles to  which  the  very  limited  agriculture  of  the  native  tribes  was  con- 
fined. Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  America  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  the  pine-apple,  vanilla,  the 
cherimoya,  annotto,  the  sugar-maple,  the  mahogany-tree,  sassafras,  quas- 
sia, Jesuits'  bark,  and  many  dye-woods  and  medicinal  drugs.  The  first 
four  have  been  transplaTitcd  into  the  old  continent.  Besides  the  cerealia 
of  Euroi»e,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia,  nearly  all  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  Asia,  have  been  transplanted  into 
America,  as  well  as  coffee,  sugar  and  indigo,  which  now  form  the  staple 
products  of  many  parts  of  the  new  world. 

The  Aborigines  of  America  had  no  domestic  animals,  except  the 
llama,  dogs,  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  fowls.  The  existing  wild  animals 
of  America  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  continent  in  size, 
strength,  and  ferocity ;  but  the  alluvial  soils  contain  in  abundance  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  of  extraordinary  size,  now  commonly  known 
under  the  names  of  megatheriidac,  mastodon,  &c. 

Many  of  the  wild  animals  of  America  have  received  the  names  of 
similar  species  found  on  the  old  continent ;  but,  on  more  careful  ex- 
amination, it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  animals  common  to  both  continents 
is  very  small,  and  that  they  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  fur-l>caring 
animals,  aquatic  birds,  and  fishes.  Many  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
and  aquatic  birds  found  in  North  America  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Siberia.  But,  in  South  America,  there  are  no  fur-bearing  animals  except 
the  fur  seals,  which  inhabit  the  detached  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Archi- 
pelago (New  Georgia  and  New  Shetland  Islands),  and  the  Islns  de  I^bos 
in  the  La  Plata  river.  Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  of  South  America 
are  i>eculiar  to  that  continent. 

The  larger  animals  of  South  America  are  the  llama  and  the  tapir: 
the  former  is  only  found  in  the  Andes,  but  the  tapir  occurs  also  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  in  the  plains  of  South 
America.  The  jaguar  or  American  panther,  is  confined  to  South  America ; 
but  the  puma,  which  is  most  numerous  in  the  Andes,  occurs  also  on  the 
Mexican  Isthmus,  and  as  far  north  as  50°  N.  lat.  The  species  of 
monkeys  are  numerous  and  different  from  those  of  the  old  continent; 
only  a  few  of  them  extend  to  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  to  some  southern 
districts  of  North  America.    Tlic  ai  and  sloth,  the  armadilloy  the  chla- 
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myphore,  and  the  ant-eater  are  peculiar  to  South  America.  The  spec- 
tacled bear  occurs  only  in  the  Andes.  The  agoutis  are  also  confined  to 
South  America  and  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  except  the  common 
agouti,  which  occurs  as  far  north  as  Carolina.  The  didelphys  is  found 
only  in  South  America,  except  one  8])ecies,  which  is  met  with  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wild  hog  occurs,  the  peccary  being 
certainly  different  from  it.  The  several  species  of  deer  in  South  America 
seem  likewise  to  differ  from  those  of  the  old  continent. 

Though  North  America  has  several  animals  in  common  with  Asia, 
still  the  greater  number  are  peculiar  to  it, — such  as  the  bieon  or  buffalo, 
the  big-homed  sheep,  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  the  musk-ox,  and  several 
kinds  of  deer,  among  which  are  some  of  great  size,  as  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer.  The  carnivorous  animals  are  more  numerous  than  in  South 
America,  and  consist  of  several  kinds  of  bears,  among  which  the  grisly 
bear  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  ferocity ;  there  is  also  the  Polar 
bear,  and  several  kinds  of  wolves  and  foxes.  There  are  also  beavers, 
Bca-otters,' martens,  racoons,  squirrels,  lynxes,  musk-rats,  wolverines, 
and  hares,  which  vield  fur. 

The  domestic  animals,  introduced  from  Europe,  have  increased  wit 
astonishing  rapidity,  especially  cattle  and  horses,  of  which  numerous 
herds,  in  a  wild  state,  are  found  in  the  great  plains  of  South  America  and 
also  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 

Among  the  birds,  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  the  condor  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  American  ostrich  or  emu,  are  distinguished  by  their  size ; 
and  many  others  by  their  beauty, — as  the  flamingo,  scarlet  ibis,  the  hum- 
ming-birds, the  toucans,  the  quizal,  and  numerous  species  of  macaws, 
parrots  and  parroquets.  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  South  America 
and  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  The  turkey  is  found  wild  in  North 
America. 

There  are  several  peculiar  species  of  tortoises ;  and  numerous  snakes, 
among  which  are  the  boa  constrictor  and  the  rattlesnake.  The  iguanas, 
a  species  of  lizard,  furnish  a  dclieate  food.  Among  the  frogs  and 
toads,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  great  bull-frog  of  North  America,  and 
the  pipa  of  Surinam.  Different  kinds  of  whales  abound  in  the 
seas  surrounding  America,  both  towards  the  north  and  south.  The 
manatee,  or  sea-cow,  occurs  in  several  rivers  of  South  America  and  of 
the  Mexican  Isthmus.  Fish,  in  general,  is  very  abundant ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  globe  is  fishing  prosecuted  on  so  extensive  a  i«calc  as  in 
America,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  ecus  surrounding  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  population  of  America  is  chiefly  composed  of  Aborigines,  and  of 
descendants  of  foreigners,  who  have  settled  in  America  since  its  dis- 
covery. Emigration  from  Europe  is  still  continually  adding  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  foreign  stock. 

The  Aborigines  constitute  a  separate  race  of  men.  They  arc  stout,  and 
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ill  general  of  a  moderate  height ;  hut  some  tribes,  as  the  PatagonianB  and 
Caribbees,  are  distinguished  by  their  height  and  strength.  Their  com  plexton 
is  of  a  reddish  copper  hue,  frequently  approaching  the  colour  of  mahogany; 
and  it  is  observed  that  this  colour  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  change 
from  any  influence  of  climate,  or  from  the  use  of  clothing.  The  inhabitanta 
of  Patagonia  and  of  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  have  as  dark  a  hue  as  the 
tribes  which  wander  about  on  the  I)anks  of  the  Amazon  river.  They 
have  generally  a  large  head,  a  narrow  forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones, 
and  thick  lips.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  long,  extremely  lank  and 
shining,  and  it  very  rarely  grows  white  with  advanced  age.  They  have 
generally  little  hair  on  their  chin,  but  they  are  not  altogether  beardless. 
Their  eyes  are  rather  small,  narrow,  and  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
their  outer  angles  being  a  little  turned  up  towards  the  temples.  As  some 
of  these  characteristic  features,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair, 
the  thinness  of  the  beard,  the  prominent  chcek-lx)nes,  and  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  are  likewise  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Mongol  race, 
this  resemblance  in  features  gives  some  weight  to  the  su])position  that 
the  Aborigines  of  America  are  descended  from  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Inst- mentioned  race.  But  this  fact  becomes  doubtful  when  it  is  observed 
that  the  form  of  the  skull  is  essentially  different  in  the  two  races, — the 
furehcad  of  the  Americans  being  considerably  inclined  backwards,  and 
with  it  the  whole  facial  line ;  while,  in  the  Mongols,  it  approaches  much 
more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  and,  although  the 
cheek-l)ones  of  the  Americans  are  as  promuient  as  those  of  the  Mongols, 
they  are  more  rounded  and  not  so  angular. 

The  K:«quimaux  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  America  along  the  Icy  Sea, 
and  tlic  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archi])e1ago,  doubtless  belong  to  the  Mongol 
race,  and  must  have  passed  from  Asia  into  America. 

Considering  the  great  similarity  which  the  alx)riginal  tribes  of  America 
present  in  their  bodily  conformation,  it  might  appear  surprising  that  they 
speak  so  great  a  variety  of  languages.  It  has  l)een  estimated  that  the 
number  of  American  languages  exceeds  five  hundred,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  not  less  than  six  hundred.  There  are  certainly  many  roots, 
which  are  common  to  most  of  them,  but  the  languages  themselves  differ  so 
far  that  the  various  tril)cs  do  not  understand  one  another,  or  find  it  easy  to 
acquire  the  languages  of  their  neighbours.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  languages  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  South  America. 
Some  of  these  languages  are  limited  to  small  tribes  consisting  of  a  very 
few  families,  whilst  others  are  spoken  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
by  many  tribes.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  extended  in  South  America 
seems  to  be  the  Quichua  language,  commonly  called  the  language  of  the 
Incas,  which  is  spoken  in  all  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Equator  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  North  of  the  Equator,  in  New  Gra- 
nada, the  Mnipuri  and  Galibic  languages  are  spoken  by  many  tribes.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  population  of  Central  America  uses 
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the  QuichtS  language,  and  the  Aztek  tongue  is  widely  spoken  over  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico.  A  greater  similarity  exists  between  the  languages 
of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  North  America.  That  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Cree  language  is  very  widely  diffused  among  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  roots  of  this  language  appear  in  the  names 
of  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  The  language  of  the  Esqui- 
maux prevails  among  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Icy  Sea. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  civihsation  which  they  have  attained.  The 
first  class  comprehends  those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica by  Europeans  ( 1492), lived  in  regularly-formed  societies ;  the  second, 
those  whose  condition  has  in  some  degree  been  changed  by  their  inter- 
course  with  foreigners ;  and  the  third,  the  savage  tribes,  who  still  adhere 
to  the  mode  of  life  which  they  followed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

The  first  class  is  the  most  numerous,  and  comprehends  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  Indian  population.  They  inhabit  the  elevated  table- 
lands, or  live  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexico  there  existed  the 
well  regulated  and  extensive  kingdom  of  Anahuac;  and,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  central  America,  the  smaller  states  of  Quiche  and  Katchikel.  The 
kingdom  of  Cundinamarca  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  valleys  of 
the  republic  of  New  Granada;  and  that  of  the  Incas,  or  of  Cuzco,  ex- 
tended from  the  line  so  far  south  as  to  comprehend  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero  in  Bolivia.  In  all  these  countries  the  natives  lived  in  a  re- 
gulated social  state.  They  inhabited  villages  and  towns,  and  applied 
themselves  to  agriculture.  They  had  not  only  adopted  the  division  of 
labour,  hut  carried  it  to  some  extent.  Property  was  secured  by  law ;  and 
custom  and  positive  institutions  together  regulated  the  different  orders  in 
society.  That  they  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation 
may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  ruins  of  palaces,  temples,  and  cause- 
ifB.j%  which  occur  in  several  parts.  The  short  time  which  the  Spaniards 
required  to  conquer  all  these  countries  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  the  inhabitants,  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  of  which  they  were 
the  proprietors,  were  able  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  all  that  they  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  their  armies.  The  discovery  of  America 
was  a  disastrous  event  to  the  Indians;  it  interrupted  the  course  of  civilis- 
ation, and,  by  occupying  them  perpetually  with  their  defence,  or  the 
labour  exacted  from  them  by  the  invaders,  it  Btoi)ped  all  improvement. 
These  Indians  have  therefore  remained  stationary  since  their  conquest 
The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  left  their  villages  and  smaller  communities  to 
be  governed  by  persons  chosen  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  did  nothing 
in  other  respects  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives ;  and  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  limited  their  exertions  mostly  to  imparting  to 
Indian  superstitions  the  outward  appearance  of  Christian  rites. 

All  the  other  parts  of  America  were  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who 
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lived  in  small  Bocieties'not  regulated  by  well-establiBhed  castoxna  or  laws. 
They  had  either  not  adopted  agriculture,  or  had  made  very  small  progresB 
in  it ;  individual  property  in  the  soil  was  therefore  nearly  unknown. 
They  gained  their  subsistence  either  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  frequently 
they  united  both  occupations.  It  was  impossible  to  reduce  to  subjection 
nations  that  lead  such  a  course  of  life;  and  Europeans  had  accordingly 
a  much  more  difficult  task  in  dealing  with  such  men  than  that  of  merely 
conquering  them.  They  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
colonies  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  settled.  The  progress  of  the  colonists  was  slow,  and 
their  struggles  with  the  natives  long  and  often  bloody.  By  purchase, 
by  fraud,  and  by  force,  the  white  man  gradually  gained  a  secure  footing ; 
and  now  he  occupies,  as  exclusive  owner,  the  best  part  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

In  South  America,  the  members  of  several  religious  orders,  especially 
the  Jesuits,  undertook  the  task  of  civilising  the  savage  tribes,  and  by 
their  perseverance  succeeded  in  bringing  about  some  change  in  their 
mode  of  life.  This  change,  however,  was  limited  to  giving  them  some 
additional  disposition  towards  agricultural  pursuits,  a  greater  attach* 
ment  to  landed  property,  and  a  taste  for  permanent  dwellings  and  a 
more  domestic  and  tranquil  and  less  roving  kind  of  life.  But  the  mind 
of  the  Indians  has  not  been  improved.  They  betray  a  complete 
indifference  to  the  religious  tenets,  though  not  to  the  ceremonies,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  decided  aversion  to  adupt  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  whites  who  live  in  their  vicinitv.  The 
degree  of  civilisation  which  they  have  reached  is  in  most  places  much 
below  that  of  the  first  class.  Small  as  this  civilisation  is,  its  progress 
has  been  very  slow ;  for  afler  the  continued  exertions  of  the  priests  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  has  hardly  extended  as  many  miles 
from  the  coasrt  into  the  interior,  and  many  portions  even  of  the  sea- 
shore are  still  occupied  by  savage  tribes  which  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  These  natives  (which _  form  the  third  class)  unite, 
in  the  colder  countries  of  America,  the  occupation  of  the  fisherman 
with  the  roving  life  of  the  hunter,  but  in  the  forests  of  South 
America  they  live  peaceably  in  villages,  obey  some  chief,  and  cultivate 
bananas,  mandiocca,  and  cotton  in  small  quantity.  Tliey  employ  the 
cotton  in  weaving  hammocks.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tlicy 
leave  their  dwellings,  and  indulge  in  the  i)lcasures  of  a  roving  life. 
Many  of  these  tribes  go  entirely  naked. 

The  number  of  the  first  class  may  amount  to  about  6,000,000 ;  that 
of  the  second  to  1,500,000;  and  the  last  is  commonly  estimated  also  at 
1,500,000;  but,  as  the  last  class  still  occupies  more  than  one-half  of 
the  continent,  this  estimate  seems  somewhat  too  low. 

The  foreign  nations  that  have  settled  in  America  since  its  discovery 
are  cither  Europeans  or  negroes  from  Africa.    All  the  Christian  nations 
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of  Europe  have  sent  settlers  to  America*  The  English,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese  form  the  greatest  numbers :  the  Dutch,  French,  Germans, 
and  Danes  are  much  fewer.  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Russia  have  sent  the 
smallest  number  of  all.  The  Russians  are  only  settled  on  the  north- 
irest  coast. 

The  negroes  have  been  carried  to  America  as  slaves,  and  employed  in 
cultivating  the  soil ;  the  greater  part  of  them  still  continue  in  the  state 
of  slavery.  With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  slaves  whom  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Brazil  imported  from  Mozambique,  all  the  present  negro 
population  of  America  has  been  drawn  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  Cubo  Negro,  or  between  20''  N. 
lat.  and  20**  S.  lat. 

By  the  intermixture  of  these  three  races,  which  differ  so  widely  in 
complexion  and  other  physical  characters,  new  races  have  arisen,  which 
are  called  mixed  races.  Metis,  or  Mestizos,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
intermixture  of  Europeans  with  American  women,  and  in  Brazil  are 
cllcd  Mameluccos ;  Mulattoes  are  the  children  of  a  white  and  negro ; 
Zambos  are  the  descendants  of  the  Aborigines  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  pure  African  race.  Persons  born  of  a  mulatto  or  Metis  woman 
and  a  European  are  called  Quadroons  or  Quaterons,  and  if  a  Quateron 
marries  a  European  the  descendants  are  called  Quinterons.  In  some 
parts,  however,  different  names  are  given  to  these  mixtures ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  America  all  such  terms  of  distinction  are  unknown. 

The  descendants  of  the  pure  European  race  are  sometimes  called 
Creoles,  except  in  Brazil,  where  this  name  is  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  Africans.  The  Europeans  themselves  in  Mexico  are  called  Gachu- 
pines. 

In  comparison  with  the  old  continent,  America  is  still  very  thinly 
inhabited.  According  to  the  most  probable  estimate  its  population 
amounts  to  about  48,000,000. 

The  numbers  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  follow  : — 

Europeans,  and  descendants  of  Europeans  .      .  26,000,000 

Aborigines 9,000,000 

Negroes 0,000,000 

Mixed  races 7,000,000 


48,000,000 
It  is  farther  assumed  that 

the  English  language  is  spoken  by    •      •      •      •     20,000,000 

the  Spanish 13,000,000 

the  Portuguese 4,000,000 

the  French 1,500,000 

the  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian     500,000 
the  native  languages        •      > 9,000,000 

48,000,000 
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The  great  majority  of  the  population  profess,  at  least  externally,  the 
Christian  religion.  According  to  a  rough  calculation,  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  numbers  about  23  millions  of  followers,  and  the  different  deno- 
minations of  the  Protestant  religion  about  20.  It  is  probable 
that  the  numbers  of  natives,  who  have  not  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  2  millions,  and  the  number  of  negroes, 
who  make  no  regular  profession  of  faith,  may  be  as  great. 


THE    COLUMBIAN    SEA    AND  THE    COLUMBIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO,  OR  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

EXTRNT    AND     BOUNDARY.        DIVISIONS.        ThE     BaHAMA     SeA.        ThB 

Caribbban  Sea.     The  Gulf  op  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  OceiWj  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  America, 
between  10**  and  30°  N.  lat.  extends  far  into  that  continent,  forming  a 
deep  bay  or  rather  a  mediterranean  sea,  which  might  with  great  pro- 
priety be  called  the  Columbian  Sea^  having  been  the  principal  scene  of 
the  active  life  of  the  great  discoverer  of  America.  It  is  generally  called 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  which  name,  however,  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  over  37  degrees, 
between  61"  and  98**  W.  long.,  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. 

This  mediterranean  sea  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  continent  of 
America ;  and  even  on  the  east  it  does  not  present  an  open  expanse  of 
water,  being  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  chain  of  islands  and 
banks.  The  buundnry-line,  by  which  it  is  thus  separated  from  the 
ocean,  may  be  supposed  to  begin  on  the  north  at  the  Strait  of  Florida, 
where  the  Matanilla  Reef  commences,  in  27**  30'  N.  lat.  and  79**  W.  long. 
From  this  ])oint  it  runs  due  south-east  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  and  the  banks  tu  Crooked  Island,  between  22**  and  23°  N. 
lat.  and  74°  W.  long.,  where  it  begins  to  decline  somewhat  more  to  the 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  Point  Bruqnen,  in  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  island,  and  the  cluster  of  islands  .which  extend  farther 
east,  lie  due  cast  and  west,  and  terminate  in  that  direction  with  the 
island  of  Barbuda,  between  17®  and  18**  N.  lat.,  and  near  62"  W.  long. 
From  this  island  the  Iwundary-line  runs  nearly  due  south,  through 
9  degrees  of  latitude,  along  the  Windward  Islands  to  Trinidad. 

This  inland  sea  is  divided  into  two  ])ortions  by  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  extends  nearly  across  the  Columbian  Sea,  and  by  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  which  projects  into  it  in  a  north  north-cast  direction ;  these 
two  portions  are  the  Caribbean  &«,  extending  south  and  south-east 
from  Cuba,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  north-west  from  that 
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island.  In  thit  diviuon,  that  portion  of  the  Columbian  Sea,  which  lies 
between  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands^  is  not  compre- 
hended :  to  this  we  would  give  the  name  of  the  Baliama  Sea. 

The  Bahama  Sea  it  dangerous  to  navigators  on  account  of  its  in- 
tricacy and  its  currents.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Cuba,  at  the  Punta  de  Ycacos,  the  gulf  stream, 
which  farther  west  is  usually  very  weak,  begins  to  run  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  attains  its  greatest  velocity  in  the  Narrows,  or  the  most  narrow 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  It  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  three 
banks,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  Little  Ba- 
hama Bank,  and  sets  upon  their  shores.  The  banks  themselves  have  from 
5  to  20  fathoms  water  on  their  edges,  but  they  are  beset  with  rocks  and 
numerous  shoals,  of  which  a  few  are  dry  at  low  water.  The  bottom  of 
the  banks  consists  of  coral,  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  shells 
and  calcareous  sand.  The  Little  Bahama  Bank,  which  is  the  most 
northern,  lies  between  25°  5(/  and  2T  3(/  N.  lat.,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by  Providence  Channel.  The  Great  Bahama 
Bank  occupies  nearly  the  whole  sea  between  Providence  Channel  and 
Cuba,  extending  from  26°  to  22*  N.  lat.,  and  from  75°  to  Id''  30'  W. 
long.;  it  is  300  miles  in  length  and  about  120  in  breadth,  and  is 
divided  from  Cuba  by  the  Old  Bahama  Channel.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  rather  extensive  bays  or  gulfs  of  deep  water  enter  far  into 
the  body  of  this  bank.  One  begins  in  Providence  Channel,  to  the 
west  of  the  Island  of  Providence,  whence  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Providence.  It  extends  nearly  two  degrees  south-east,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  to  20  miles.  The  other,  called  the  Exuma  Sound, 
from  the  adjacent  island  of  that  name,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  it,  about 
40  or  50  miles  farther  east,  but  its  entrance  is  from  the  east  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  extends  north-west  for  about  80  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  20  miles.  Both  the  Little  and  the  Great  Baliama  Banks 
have  their  edges  towards  the  Atlantic.  These  gulfs  and  channels  are  full 
of  islands  and  rocks,  which,  with  some  others  farther  south,  are  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  Key  Sal 
Bank,  which  turns  the  gulf  stream  to  the  north  and  sends  it  to  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  lies  between  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  Cuba, 
between  23''  and  24"^  N.  lat.,  and  is  divided  from  the  former  by  the 
Santarem  Channel,  and  from  the  latter  by  Nicholas  Channel,  which 
unite  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  take  the  name  of  Old  Bahama 
Channel.  Key  Sal  Bank  is  of  no  great  extent,  and  contains  few  rocks 
and  islets. 

The  south*eaBt  portion  of  the  Bahama  Sea  affords  a  much  more  easy 
and  secure  navigation  :  the  banks  about  the  small  islands  occur  at 
greater  distances,  and  are  of  much  less  extent.  The  Crooked  Island 
Bank  is  separated  from  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by  the  Crooked  Island 
Passage.     A  wide  open  sea  then  follows,   which  contains  the  two 
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Inaguas  and  the  island  of  Mariguana.  Next  in  order  is  the  Caicos 
Bank  (between  21°  and  22°N.  lat.)>  which  is  separated  fromTurks*  Island 
Bank  by  Turks'  Island  Passage ;  and  Turks'  Island  Bank  is  separated 
from  Mouchoir  Carre  Bank  by  Mouchoir  CarrtS  Passage.  The  last 
extensive  bank  is  Silver  Bank  (Bayo  de  Plata),  which  is  divided  from 
Mouchoir  Carrel  Bank  by  Silver  Bank  Passage.  The  small  bank,  called 
Navidad  Bank  (Bayo  de  Navidad),  forms  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  and 
lies  in  an  open  sea  between  Silver  Bank  and  Point  Bruquen  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  is  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  Bahama  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  by  the  Straits  of  Florida.  But  two  straits 
lead  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  the  Windward  Passage  between  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  the  Mona  Passage  between  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bian Sea,  and  is  bounded  by  Cuba,  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  on  the  north  and  cast,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  continent  of  America.  A  wide  strait  between  Cabo  St 
Antonio,  the  western  point  of  Cuba,  and  Cabo  Catoche,  the  north- 
eastern point  of  Yucatan,  unites  it  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Numerous 
passages,  which  separate  the  Windward  and  leeward  Islands,  unite  this 
sea  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  high  and 
rocky,  and  contain  some  gulfs  of  considerable  extent.  The  Gulf  of 
Paria  divides  the  island  of  Trinidad  from  the  continent ;  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  or  Maracaibo,  enters  the  continent  between  the  peninsula 
of  Paraguana  and  Cape  Chichibacoa,  and  is  connected  writh  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo;  the  Gulf  of  Darien  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
sea,  and  extends  between  lb"  and  80°  W.  long,  to  8**  N.  lat.  The 
western  coast,  which  is  in  general  low,  contains  the  Mosquito  Gulf  and 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  both  of  which  are  open,  but  the  latter  terminates 
in  a  narrow  inlet. 

The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  in  general  clear  and  open,  the  islands 
being  neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  Besides  the  large  island  of 
Jamaica,  it  contains  some  small  rocky  islands  which  lie  along  the 
southern  shores  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana, 
and  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  A  few  keys  and  rocky 
banks  occur  between  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  the  islands  of  Jamaica 
and  Cuba ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  recesses  of  the  Gulfs  of 
Darien  and  Honduras,  and  the  southern  shores  of  Cuba  are  thickly 
beset  with  them. 

A  current,  which  runs  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  passages  between  the  Windward  Islands. 
Between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  is  strongest,  and  runs  one  mile  or 
one  mile  and  a  half  per  hour :  between  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucie  its 
rate  is  21  miles  jKrr  day  ;  but,  farther  north,  it  diminishes  gradually,  so 
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that  at  the  Virgin  Islands  ir  -  h  only  8  or  10  miles  per  day,  which  is 
not  more  than  the  commo.  , .  ,  of  the  drift-current  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
appears  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  hroken  hy  passing  hetween  the 
islands,  and  it  is  not  strong  in  the  Carihhean  Sea.  In  autumn  it  is 
even  found  to  set  eastward.  At  that  season  the  wind,  which  for  ahout 
nine  months  hlows  from  the  east  along  the  shore,  changes  to  north  or 
even  north-west,  and  hefore  it  is  fairly  settled  in  that  quarter  the 
westerly  current  ceases  and  hegins  to  run  eastward.  Between  Cape 
Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  a  current  runs  in  all  seasons  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  generally  weak. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico^  or  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Columbian 
Sea,  is  free  from  banks,  and  contains  only  a  few  small  rocky  islands 
opposite  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  Florida  Reef,  which  is  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf.  The  shores  are  low,  and  generally  lined  with  flat  sandy 
islands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  few  harbours ; 
and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  this  sea  have  bars  at  their  mouths. 
These  circumstances  render  them  almost  inaccessible  for  vessels  which 
require  deep  water. 

The  currents  of  this  sea  are  very  remarkable.  The  water  brought 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,'  through  the  strait  between  Cape  Catoche  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  soon  divides :  one  portion,  running  to  the  east  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  constitutes,  to  the  east  of  Havanna,  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  the  other  flows  westward,  but  it  does  not  reach  Vera  Cruz.  It 
follows  a  curve,  drawn  from  Vera  Cruz  towards  the  north-east,  so  as  to 
pass  the  parallel  of  2b}^  about  the  meridian  of  New  Orleans ;  hence  it 
continues  to  the  east  of  south,  and  afterwards  runs  rapidly  to  the  south-east 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Florida,  where  the  curved  line  termi- 
nates. This  curve  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  current.  But  the 
long,  narrow  alluvial  islands  and  mud-banks  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  clearly  indicate  that  a  current  runs  there  also. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  Gulf,  hetween  the  curved 
line  and  the  coast,  is  in  a  continual  though  slow  motion,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  in  the  Straits  of 
Florida  it  unites  with  the  current  which  runs  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Cuba,  and  it  is  only  afler  this  junction  that  the  current  begins  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  velocitv. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  characterized  by  the  high  temperature  of  its 
water,  which  is  generally  86^,  while  in  the  ocean,  in  the  same  latitude, 
it  doea  not  exceed  16**  or  78°,  and  even  near  the  equator  rarely  80**  or 
81*.  Whether  the  circulation  of  the  water,  by  means  of  the  currents 
above  indicated,  contributes  to  this  phenomenon,  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
teems  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 
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The  ialande  which  divide  the  Columbian  Sea  from  the  Atlantic^ 
together  with  those  which  are  in  the  Columbian  Sea,  constitute  the 
Columbian  ArcJupelagoj  commonly  called  the  West  Indies, 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Introduction,  Lesser  Antilles. — L  General  Observations.  2.  Climate^ 
3.  Productions.  4.  Inhabitants,  5.  Gulf  ofParia,  and  Island  of 
Trinidad.  6.  TobagOy  Grenada^  Grenadines^  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucie^ 
Barbadoes.  7.  Martinique^  Dominica^ Marie GaUmte^tJie  Sai?ites^  Gua- 
daloupe^  Deseada.  8,  Montserrat,  Nevis^  St.  Christopher j  St.  Eustntius^ 
Saba^  Antiguay  Barbuda^  St.  Bartfiolomeiv,  St.  Martin^  Anguilla.  9. 
Virgin  Islands ,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda.,  Tortda,  St.  John^  St. 
Thomas,  Culebra,  Bicque  or  Crab  Island,  Santa  Cruz.  Greater 
Antilles — 10.  General  Observations.  11.  Climate.  12.  Produc 
tions.  13.  Ihterlo  Rico,  14.  HaSti,  15.  Jamaica,  16.  Cuba.  17. 
The  Bahama  Islands.  IS.  The  Islands  dispersed  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  Margarita  with  Coche  and  Cuhagua^  Curasao  with  BuenAyre 
and  Oruba.  19.  The  Islands  in  Mosquito  and  Honduras  Bay, 
Roatanf  the  Caymans^  Isla  de  Finos. 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  all  the  islands  which 
divide  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  those 
which  lie  dispersed  in  the  gulf  itself.  They  are  situated  between  59° 
and  85°  W.  long.,  and  between  10""  and  27i[°  N.  lat.,  and  are  divided  into 
three  large  groups,  namely,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  most  southern  group, 
which  extends  between  10'  and  20^  N.  lat.,  and  between  59^  and  66°  W. 
long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  which  lie  between  17^**  and  23**  N.lat.,  and 
65°  and  85"  W.  long. ;  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  situated 
between  21''  and  27^1°  N.  lat.,  and  IV  and  79°  W.  long.  Besides  these 
three  groups,  there  arc  several  small  islands  dispersed  along  the  coast 
of  the  American  continent.  The  surface  of  all  these  islands  does  not 
exceed  95,000  square  miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
surface  of  Great  Britain :  of  this  area  the  Greater  Antilles  occupy  nearly 
83,000  square  miles,  and  consequently  are  about  equal  to  the  area  of 
Great  Britain. 

As  these  islands  lie  in  a  curved  line  which  extends  from  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  South  America  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
North  America,  they  are  generally  considered  as  the  remains  of  a 
mountain-range,  which  at  some  remote  period  united  both  Americas  on 
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the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bb  the  long  Mexican  isthmuB  unites  them 
on  the  west  side  of  that  inland  sea.  But  the  difference  in  the  physical 
character  of  these  groups  of  islands  evidently  shows  that  they 
have  heen  formed  at  different  epochs,  in  a  different  way,  and  under 
different  circumstances.  Most  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  exhibit  unequivocal 
signs  of  volcanic  action,  which  leads  to  the  presumption  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  that  powerful  cause.  The  Greater  Antilles,  though  some 
of  their  mountains  attain  a  great  elevation,  do  not  exhibit  such  signs, 
and  they  consist  of  rocks  of  various  formations  like  other  mountain - 
ranges.  The  Bahama  Islands,  which  are  disiiersed  over  extensive  banks, 
have  probably  risen  at  a  much  later  period  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  are  divided  into  the  fVindward  and  the  Leeward 
lalands  :  the  former  lie  between  10°  and  15*^  N.  lat.,  and  the  latter 
between  15°  and  19°  N.  lat.  The  islands  at  the  northern  and  suuthern 
extremities  of  the  group  exhibit  either  no  signs,  or  only  very  slight 
signs,  of  volcanic  agency ;  but  those  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  group, 
comprehending  the  islands  between  Grenada  and  St  Eustatius,  con- 
sist either  entirely  or  principally  of  volcanic  rocks,  with  the  exception 
of  Barbadoes,  which  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  further  to  the  cast.  The 
eastern  shores  of  these  islands  are  exposed  to  the  trade- winds,  and  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  set  along  their  sides 
into  the  Mexican  Gulf:  they  are  rugged  and  abrupt,  and  generally  rise 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea.  Near  these  shores  the  trees  are  stunted 
and  scanty,  but  further  inland  the  vegetation  is  vigorous,  and  more  so 
than  on  the  western  sides  of  the  islands,  as  the  air  is  continually  re- 
freshed by  the  trade-winds.  The  western  sides  of  these  islands  contain 
some  tracts  of  level  and  low  country,  but,  being  more  exposed  to  tlie 
powerful  action  of  the  sun,  and  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  trade- 
winds,  their  vegetation  is  less  vigorous.  The  coast  both  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  is  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  numerous  small  bays  and 
inlets,  most  of  which  have  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  afford 
good  anchorage  generally  in  deep  water. 

2.  The  regular  rotation  of  the  seasons,  as  it  exisis  in  Europe,  is  not 
known  in  these  islands.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  wet 
seasons.  The  dry  season  commences  about  the  end  of  November,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  March.  In 
this  season  only  a  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
several  weeks  or  even  months  in  succession.  As  these  islands  lie 
beteen  10*  and  20"  N.  lat.,  they  have  two  rainy  seasons — one  when  the 
sun  passes  over  their  zenith  in  advancing  towards  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  the  other  when  the  sun  returns  from  thcTro]nc  of  Cancer  towards  the 
equator.      The  first  may  be  called  the  short  rainy  season,  as  it  extends 
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over  six  or  seven  weeks  (from  the  commencement  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  .May),  during  which  time  showers  of  rain  occur  nearly  every  day, 
and  sometimes  several  showers  in  one  day,  but  they  do  not  continue  long. 
This  short  rainy  season  is  separated  from  the  great  rains  by  a  dry  and 
hot  season,  which  continues  through  the  month  of  June.  The  great 
rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  July  ;  they  are  ushered  in  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  and  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder-storms,'  and  vivid 
and  continual  flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  descend  in  torrents,  but 
they  rarely  last  for  twenty-four  hours  in  succession  ;  several  showers 
generally  come  down  in  one  day,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty. 
In' August  the  rains  begin  to  diminish ;  but  they  do  not  become  gentle 
before  the  month  of  October,  when  they  approach  to  their  termination. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  between  60  and  70 
inches. 

These  islands  lie  within  the  range  of  the  trade-winds,  which  blow 
regularly  from  the  east  and  north-east  from  December  to  March,  and 
during  this  time  diffuse  over  these  islands  a  refreshing  coolness.  In 
March  the  winds  begin  to  decline  to  the  south-east,  and  decrease  in 
strength  ;  they  continue  to  blow  with  this  diminished  force  to  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  frequently  interrupted  by  calms.  During  the 
great  rains  the  wind  blows  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
frequently  in  very  violent  gusts.  In  August,  the  hurricane  season  begins, 
and  it  lasts  to  the  end  of  October.  These  terrible  winds,  which  frequently 
devastate  some  one  or  other  of  these  islands,  and  cause  great  loss  of 
property  and  life,  usually  begin  with  blowing  from  the  north,  north- 
west, or  north-east,  and  rarely  from  the  south;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  afterwards  they  rapidly  change  the  point  from  which  they  blow, 
and  that  the  gusts  do  not  proceed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  rush  through  the  air  at  different  angles,  and  even  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the '  earth's  surface.  The  most  southern  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  are  not  subject 
to  hurricanes. 

As  the  longest  days  in  these  islands  hardly  exceed  thirteen  hours,  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  is  far  less  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  places  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  varies  in  different  islands  between 
78®  and  80®  of  Fahr.  The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  in  such 
situations  is  between  60°  and  OO**,  but  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  difference  rarely  amounts  to  10'  or  12°.  There  is  hardly  any  change, 
as  far  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  air,  between  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  April.  During  these  months  the  mean  tem- 
l)erature  probably  does  not  exceed  70°.  From  tlie  beginning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  June  the  heat  is  continually  increasing.  From  the  end 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October  the  temperature  is  again  stationary, 
and  the  mean  temperature  during  this  time  may  perhaps  amount  to 
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82^ ;  but  this  great  degree  of  heat  is  moderated  by  the  rains,  and  still 
more  by  the  regular  daily  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  The 
sea-breezes  set  in  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue 
to  about  an  hour  before  sun-set ;  a  short  time  after  sun-set  the  land- 
breezes  begin  to  blow  and  continue  to  about  an  hour  after  sun-rise;  in 
the  interval  between  both  breezes  there  is  no  motion  in  the  air,  and  this 
is  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  morning,  from  half-past 
seven  to  nine  o'clock.  During  the  calms  in  the  month  of  June  the 
weather  is  insupportably  hot. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  healthy  from  November  to  June ;  but 
during  the  great  rains'different  kinds  of  diseases,  especially  fevers,  pre- 
vail. Earthquakes  are  not  rare,  though  they  are  not  so  destructive  in 
their  effects  a^  in  South  America.  During  the  dry  season,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  pure,  and  the  stars  shine  with  a  universal  brightness  : 
the  planet  Venus  causes  an  object  to  throw  a  shadow. 

3.  The  principal  articles  which  these  islands  supply  to  the  market  of 
the  world  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  pimento ;  articles  of  smaller  im- 
poKance  are,  indigo,  ginger,  amotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  and  castor -oil : 
the  most  common  fruits  are  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  cabbage- 
tree,  the  cashew,  the  mango,  the  sappadilla,  the  sweetsop  and 
the  soursQp,  the  guava,  the  shaddock,  the  papaw,  the  forbidden  fniit,  the 
orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  granadilla,  the  star- apple,  the  sweet  lemon, 
and  the  bread-fruit.  The  plantations  of  plantains  and  bananas  are 
extensive;  as  well  as  the  plantations  of  cocoa  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

The  grains  of  England  are  not  cultivated.  Indian  corn  is  universally 
grown,  and  yields  abundant  crop3.  Rice  is  only  raised  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad  to  any  extent.  Many  nutritious  roots  are  raised  under  the 
Dame  of  ground  provisions,  such  as  the  yam,  the  cassava,  the  sweet 
potatoe,  and  some  others. 

The  cattle  are  generally  of  diminutive  size.  Only  a  few  islands  contain 
sbeep  and  goats :  few  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  reared,  and  accordingly  a 
great  number  of  these  animals  are  imported  from  the  continent.  Hogs  are 
more  abundant  than  other  domestic  animals.  There  are  few  wild  animals 
except  wild  hogs,  tajassoes,  monkeys,  and  some  other  smaller  animals.  The 
manati  is  found  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  cayman  is  common,  as  well 
as  nuious  kinds  of  lizards  and  snakes ;  fish  and  turtle  are  abundant ;  par- 
rots, flamingoes,  and  humming-birds  are  also  common ;  mosquitoes,  cock- 
roaches, centipedes,  scorpions,  ants,  and  the  chigo, abound  in  these  islands. 

It  is  generally  said  that  there  are  no  metals  in  these  islands,  though 
it  is  stated  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and  plumbago  have 
beea  found  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  nothing  has  been  got  within  the 
last  80  years,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  mines  are  not  worth  working. 
Salt  is  made  in  some  of  the  islands. 

4.  The  population  of  these  islands  consists  almost  entirely  of  whites 
and  negroes.  The  island  of  Trinidad  still  contains  a  few  hundred 
naliTes.     The  Caribs,  who  were  in  possession  of  most  of  these  islands 
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when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  are  entirely  extirpated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  which  still  inhabit  a  sequestered 
spot  in  each  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  The  negroes 
in  the  English  islands  have  been  emancipated,  but  in  those  islands 
which  belong  to  other  nations  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  are  still  slaves. 

Trinidad. 

5.  The  island  of  Trinidad,  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  belongs  to  the  British.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  of 
South  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  is  100  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  50  miles.  The  gulf  opens  into 
the  sea  by  two  straits  ;  the  southern  called  Boca  de  Scrpente  (Serpent's 
Mouth),  is  about  10  miles  wide;  the  northern,  Boca  dc  Dragon  (Dragon's 
Mouth),  is  about  15  miles  wide:  the  latter  strait  is  divided  into  four 
straits  by  three  intervening  islands,  of  which  the  most  western,  between 
the  island  of  Chacachacares  and  the  Punta  de  la  Pena,  is  by  far  the 
widest,  and  is  that  which  is  commonly  used  by  vessels.  This  gulf  pro- 
perly forms  an  immense  port,  having  good  anchorage  in  all  its  extent  on 
a  bottom  of  gravel  and  mud,  and  varying  in  depth  from  3  to  30  fathoms. 
In  its  most  western  recess  some  shoals  and  banks  of  sand  occur. 

Trinidad  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  extending  about  50 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  except  at 
its  southern  and  northern  extremities,  where  two  extensive  promontories 
run  out  to  the  west,  and  include  between  them  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores,  are  in  general 
rocky  and  high ;  the  shores  along  the  Gulf  of  Paria  are  low  and  either 
sandy  or  swampy.  Along  the  northern  coast,  and  close  to  the  sea,  a 
chain  of  mountains  runs  from  Point  Galera  to  the  eastern  channel  of 
the  Dragon's  Mouth  :  the  highest  points  are  from  1800  to  2400  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  the  mountains  become  lower  towards  the  west ;  they 
occupy  a  width  of  nearly  10  miles.  South  of  this  range  a  plain  extends 
across  the  island  from  east  to  west,  with  a  broken  surface  on  the  east 
along  Patura  Bay  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  level,  and  contains  some 
savannas  or  natural  meadows  in  the  eastern  districts :  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  it  terminates  in  extensive  swamps.  This  plain  is  drained  by 
two  rivers,  the  larger  of  which,  the  Caroni,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria ;  the  Oropuche  falls  into  Patura  Bay.  These  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  it  is 
intended  to  unite  them  in  the  interior  by  a  canal.  South  of , this  plain  a 
range  of  hills  runs  across  the  island  from  east-north-east,  to  west-south* 
west,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  to  1000  feet.  South  of  this  range  extends 
another  plain,  with  a  surface  generally  very  broken,  which,  however,  in 
some  parts  contains  extensive  levels  and  savannas.  This  plain  is  still 
in  its  natural  state,  being  mostly  covered  with  trees,  and  few  settlements 
have  been  formed  here.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  from 
Point  Galeota  to  Point  Ycacos,  another  chain  of  hilU  runs  close  to  the 
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ooost,  which  probably  nowhere  exceeds  1000  feet  in  height.  Along  their 
northern  base,  and  towards  the  mott  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pkiria,  are  some  extensive  swamps  and  lagoons  which  extend  nearly  to 
Cape  Brea.  Separated  from  these  lagoons  and  from  the  coast  by  a  low, 
sandy  tract,  is  the  Pitch  Lake,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
width,  and  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pitch  Lake  is 
in  fact  not  a  lake,  but  a  plain  covered  with  bitumen,  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  small  streams  of  water.  The  surface  of  the  bitumen  is 
subject  to  continual  changes,  and  frequently  in  the  morning  there  is  a 
deep  conical  cavity,  where  the  evening  before  there  was  a  small  spot  like 
an  island  covered  with  vegetation,  and  near  it  another  insular  spot  has 
risen  which  did  not  exist  before.  South  of  Cape  Brea  is  a  place  in  the 
sea  which  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition  and  throws  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bitumen.  There  are  other  places  in  these  hills,  and  along  these 
shores,  where  bitumen  is  found  or  thrown  up.  The  bituminous  matter* 
when  mixed  with  tallow  and  linseed  oil,  makes  a  kind  of  tar  fit  for 
caulking  ships;  near  Cape  Ycacos  there  are  some  mud  volcanoes. 

There  are  several  good  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth ;  the  best  is  the 
harbour  of  Chaguaramas,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships 
of  war,  having  from  4  to  40  fathoms'  depth  of  water,  and  a  bottom  of 
gravel  and  mud :  its  shores  are  bold  and  steep.  Not  far, from  it,  and 
to  the  east,  is  the  harbour  of  Carenage,  which  is  adapted  to  small  vessels. 
Then  follows  the  harbour  of  Puerto  de  Esp&na,  or  Spanish  Town,  which 
is  safe  and  extensive :  on  its  shore  stands  the  town  called  Port  of  Spain, 
which  is  well-built,  has  fine  quays,  a  magnificent  church,  and  a  con- 
siderable commerce ;  the  population  is  about  11,800.  Naparima  has 
also  a  good  harbour,  and  2050  inhabitants.  The  northern  and  eastern 
coasts  have  several  small  harbours,  but  they  arc  open  to  the  prevailing 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds.  Along  the  northern  coast  are  the 
harbours  of  Macaripe  and  Las  Cuevas  where  Fort  Abercrombie  is 
built,  and  near  Point  Galera  is  Toco  Bay.  On  the  eastern  coast  are 
Camana  Bay  and  Manzanillo  Bay,  both  indifferent  ports.  Near  Point 
Galeota,  the  most  south-eastern  cape  of  the  island,  is  the  harbour  of 
Goaja-guayara  Bay,  which  is  deep  and  safe,  being  protected  against 
the  prevailing  easterly  winds  by  Point  Graleota. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  2020i  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  one- 
third  part,  or  642i  square  miles,  are  surveyed  and  appropriated. 

The  population  of  the  island  at  the  last  census,  which  was  taken  in 
1 834,  consisted  of — 

Malet.  Females.  Total. 

Whites 2,ai8  .        .      1,614    .      .     3,632 

Free  Blacks  and  Coloured  .  8,699  .  .  10,025  .  .  18,124 
Apprentices,  since  freed  .  8,430 .  •  6,259  .  .  16,689 
Aliens  and  resident  strangers 4,633 

Totol        43,678 
c2 
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In  1831  the  aborigines  had  decreased  to  162;  in  1812  they  were 
1804 ;  in  1183  they  amounted  to  2032. 

The  parish  registers  are  not  kept  with  accuracy.  In  particular,  the 
number  of  deaths  are  not  correctly  recorded,  in  consequence  of  many 
taking  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  residence  of  any  clergy* 
man,  and  the  burials  being  necessarily  performed  without  any  religious 
rites.  The  births,  registered  in  1834,  were  101,  or  1  in  62  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  marriages  were  118,  or  1  in  245 ;  and  the  deaths  644,  or  1 
in  68. 

The  climate  cannot  be  considered  healthy.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Registrar  of  Slaves,  that. 

Between  1816  and  1819  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  1,361 

,,         1819  ,,   1822  ,,  ,,  1,101 

,,  1822  ,,    1825  ,,  ,,  119 

1825   ,,   1828  ,,  ,,  811 

The  number  of  slaves  in  1816  having  been  25,544,  it  follows  that 

the  decrease  in  12  years  was  more  than  11^  per  cent,  or  about  1  per 

cent  per  annum.      The  number  of  slaves  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834, 

in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  paid,  was ',20,651,  being  3122, 

or  13^  per  cent  fewer  than  were  on  the  register  in  1828;  but  this 

number  includes  manumissions,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  as  well 

as  deaths.     The  sum  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the  20,657  slaves  was 

1,033,992/.,  or  a  fraction  beyond  50/.  per  head.     Among  the  number 
were — 

Predial,  attached       ....         -       .  12,244 

,,       unattached 1,529 

Non-Predial,  including  3262  domestic  servants  3,766 

Children  under  6  years  old        ...        •  2,246 

Aged  and  diseased 872 


ToUl .        .      20,651 

The  exportable  products  of  Trinidad  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  mm, 
cocoa,  and  coffee,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  ginger.  Nearly 
the  whole  is  shipped  to  England  and  Ireland.  The  quantities  so  shipped 
in  1838  amounted  to— • 

Sugar 286,247  cwt. 

Rum 3,530  gallons 

Molasses 18,381  cwt. 

Coffee       .••«....     425,341  lbs. 

Cocoa 1,618,913  lbs. 

Cotton 206,911  lbs. 

Some  part  of  the  rum  and  molasses  made  are  shipped  to  America  in 
payment  for  lumber. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  in  1836,  the  latest  year  for 
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which  accounto  have  been  received,  was  469,208/. :  they  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  manufactured  goods  from  England,  butter  and  salt  provisions 
from  Ireland,  fish  from  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  lum- 
ber from  those  colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
'  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  belonging  to  England — i,  e,  is 
governed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  local  legislatiu-e.  The  public  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  and  legislative 
committee,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  are  members  ex 
officio^  and  hold  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  the  remaining  six 
are  chosen  also  by  the  Crown  from  -  among  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  are  removable.  The  Governor  presides,  and  is  always  certain  of 
a  majority  for  carrying  the  measures  which  he  may  propose.  For  local 
government  there  is  a  body  called  the  Cabildo^  under  the  authority  of 
which  taxes  are  levied  for  local  purposes. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  July,  1498 ;  it  was  then 
fully  peopled  by  Caribs.  The  earliest  settlement  was  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1588,  when  they  so'oppressed  the  natives,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  latter  were  rapidly  diminished.  In  1676  Trinidad  was  taken  by 
the  French,  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  Spain.  It  was  long  much 
neglected  by  its  European  possessors,  and,  in  1183,  contained  only 
2*763  inhabitants,  of  whom  2032  were  native  Caribs.  Its  sole  produce 
then  was  cocoa  and  indigo.  This  island  was  then'  a  dependency  of 
the  government  of  Caraccas.  In  1797  Trinidad  waa  taken  by  the 
British,  and  has  since  continued  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 

•Tobago. 

6.  TobagOy  a  British  island,  lies  north-east  of  Trinidad,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  strait  somewhat  more  than  20  miles  wide :  it  is 
about  24  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  5  miles  wide  on 
an  average.  This  island  is  one  mass  of  rocks,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent 
on  the  north-east,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the  south-west, 
with  some  intervening  small  and  delightful  valleys.  The  highest  part  of 
the  rock  is  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity,  where  it  probably 
attains  an  elevation  of  900  feet  The  whole  face  of  this  island  consists 
of  an  alternation  of  ascents  and  descents,  with  a  few  plains  of  no 
great  extent  at  its  south-western  ejctremity ;  but  it  is  well  cultivated 
where  the  rocks  are  not  too  steep.  It  has  several  good  harbours  along 
the  northern  coast  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  southern 
coast.     The  capital  is  Scarborough,  a  small  place  on  the  south  coast. 

The  population  of  this  island  at  the  last  return,  in  1835,  was  stated  to 

Males. 
Whites  .  250 

Free  coloured  and  blacks    • 
Apprenticed  labourers    4,515 

Total       .         .  •     13,085 


Females. 

Total. 

30 

280 

• 

3,000 

5,290 

9,805 
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The  number  of  registered  slaves,  on  Ist  August,  1834,  for  whom  com- 
pensation was  paid  to  the  owners,  was  11,589,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
them  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  was  233,815/.,  or  201.  3s.  *ld, 
per  head.  The  difference  in  their  numbers  in  so  short  a  time  as 
one  year,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  value  of  labour  in  this 
island,  compared  with  neighbouring  colonies,  to  which  many  of  the 
apprentices  were  eonsequently  conveyed.    Of  the  number  in  1834, 

there  were — 

ProdiaU  attached          ,  •  .  .  8,108 

„        unattached      •  •  «  •  158 

Non-predial                  .  •  •  •  812 

Children  under  6  years  ,  •  •  11410 

Aged  and  diseased       •  •  •  •  1,032 

11,589 

The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  the  inhabitants  being  very  subject  to 
the  yellow  fever.  During  20  years,  from  1811  to  1836,  the  average 
mortality  of  the  white  troops  in  the  island  was  at  the  rate  of  153  for 
each  1000,  or  15  per  cent,  annually.  In  1820  there  occurred  109 
deaths  out  of  146  men  stationed  there.  In  1823,  which  was  unusually 
healthy  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Tobago  waa 
little  more  than  one-half  as  great  as  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
islands ;  whereas,  in  the  20  years  including  1823,  it  was  very  nearly 
double  that  average. 

Tobago  is  divided  into  seven  parishes.  Its  exportable  produce  consists 
altogether  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  quantities  exported  in 
1836  were— 

Sugar  .         •         •         12,219,680  lbs. 

Molasses  •         •         •  128,910  gallons. 

Rum  ,         .         .  435,994      „ 

The  total  value  of  which  was  196,974/.  The  imports,  which  were 
valued  in  that  year  nt  13,941/.,  consisted  of  British  manufactures,  salt 
provisions,  and  plantation  stores  from  Great  Britain,  and  lumber  from 
America. 

Tobago  has  a  loc^l  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Gk)vernor, 
a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  16  members. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage.  It  was 
then  peopled  by  Caribs.  The  first  European  settlement  was  made  by 
the  English  in  1625,  but  they  subsequently  departed,  and  in  1632  a 
colony  of  Dutchmen  planted  themselves  there,  but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad.  It  was  again  occupied  by  Dutchmen  in 
1654,  but  they  were  again  driven  away  in  1611  by  the  French,  then  at 
war  with  Holland.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1148,  it  was 
declared  neutral.  In  1163  it  was.ceded  to  England.  The  island  was 
taken  by  France  during  the  American  wari  and  remained  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  that  country  until  1193,  when  it  was  retaken  by  England,  and 
has  since  continued  in  British  possession. 

Grenada. 

Grenadoy  a  British  island,  is  about  11  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  9  miles.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  a  large  mountain  mass,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  3000  feet ;  the  highest  point,  Mount  St.  Catherine,  attains 
an  elevation  of  3200  feet.  From  this  mass  several  offsets  extend  in  all 
directions  towards  the  shores,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  island  consists 
of  high  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  The  mountains  are  volcanic,  and 
the  valleys  contain  some  alluvial  tracts  of  great  fertility  near  the  shore. 
On  the  south-east  coast  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low  swampy 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  is  a  circular  lake  about  2i^  miles  in 
circamference,  and  14  feet  deep.  Point  George,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
is  built  upon  uneven  ground  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  some  of 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  At  the  back  of  the  town  the  mountains 
rise  to  a  great  height  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  well  sheltered  on 
all  sides  except  the  west. 

The  population,  in  1836,  of  the  island,  including  that  of  its  depend- 
ency, Cariaooa,  consisted  of— 

Malei.      Females.        Total. 

Whites  and  free  coloured  and  blacks  2,029      2,191      4,226 
Apprenticed  labourers     .  .         •       8,826      9,490     18,316 

Total         .  .         22,542 

The  number  of  slaves  on  1st  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  given,  was  23,638.  The  amount  awarded  out  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  was  616,255/.,  or  26/.  Is.  4(/.  per  head.  The 
slaves  were  classed  as  follows  :— 

Predial,  attached              •         •         •         •  16,560 

„        unattached          •         •         •         •  380 

Non-predial,  including  1325  domestic  servants  2,069 

Children  under  6  years      •         •          •          •  3,320 

Aged  and  diseased             ....  1,309 

Total         .         .     22,638 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  parishes.  Although  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  in  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  the  fall  of  rain 
is  Tery  considerable,  amoimting  to  65  inches  annually,  the  climate  is 
more  healthy  than  in  the  generality  of  those  colonies  ;  the  average  mor- 
Ulity  of  white  troops  in  the  20  years,  from  1811  to  1836,  which,  for  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  colonies,  was  at  the  rate  of  18j^  per  1000 
annually  was  not  more  than  61^  in  Grenada, 
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The  exportable  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  molasses,  nnn» 
and  cocoa  of  excellent  quality*  The  quantities  of  these  *  products  ex« 
ported  in  1836,  were —  ^ 

Sugar  •  •  •  18,373,961  lbs. 

Molasses  •  •  •  •       181,030  gallons 

Rum  •  •  •  •       436,316     „ 

Cocoa  •  •  .  •       381,360  lbs. 

The  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  201,080/.  The  imports  in  the 
same  year,  which  consisted  of  the  usual  articles  required  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  amounted  in  value  to  141,315/. 

Grenada,  which  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  has  a  local  legislature, 
of  which  the  Council  consists  of  9,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  2T 
members. 

The  island  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus,  when  it  contained  a 
numerous  population  of  warlike  Caribs,  whose  peaceful  possession  of 
the  country  was  not  disputed  until  1650,  when  a  party  of  200  French 
adventurers,  under  Duparquet,  Grovernor  of  Martinique,"  landed,  and 
having  distributed  some  knives  and  hatchets,  and  a-  large  quantity  of 
glass  beads,  among  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  built  a 
fort  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  In  a  short  time  the  French  com- 
menced a  war  of  extermination  against  the  natives,  which  they  carried 
on  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty  and  with  complete  success. 

Grenada  and  its  dependencies  remained  in  the  possession  of  France 
until  1 762,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1779  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  general  peace  in 
1783 :  it  has  since  remained  in  possession  of  England. 

Between  the  island  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  are  several  small 
islands  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Grenadines  or  Grenadillos, 
Cariacou,  the  largest,  is  about  7  miles  long,  and^  on  an  average  about 
2  wide.  These  islands  are  not  volcanic,  but  consist  of  low  rocks,  and 
have  no  water.  The  larger  islands  have  a  shghtly  hilly  surface. 
Cotton  and  sugar  are  raised  on  these  islands.  They  belong  to  the 
British. 

I 

St.  Vincent. 

St,  Vincent^  a  British  island,  in  extent  is  about  equal  to  Grenada, 
being  17  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the  widest  part  10 
miles  broad.  A  ridge  of  high  volcanic  hills  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  north  to  south,  forming  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  subordinate  masses  which  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
and  are  intersected  by  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  In  the 
iiprlh-weetcrn  part  of  the  island  the  mountains  attain  the  greatest 
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elevation* '  A  yolcano,  which  in  the  year  1812  made  a  terrihle  eruption, 
conatitutes  the  higheat  point,  heing,  according  to  computation,  ahout 
3000  feet  ahove  the  aea.  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated 
on  the  south-west  coast,  on  a  deep  hay,  well  sheltered  hy  a  range 
of  high  mountains  in  the  hack  ground,  which  stretch  into  the  sea 
on  each  side,  thus  forming  a  spacious  amphitheatre. 

There  has  heen  no  recent  census  of  the  population  of  this  island. 
The  returns  of  1831  are  as  follow  : — 

White 1,301 

Free  coloured,  and  hlack        .          •         .       2,824 
Slaves 22,997 


Total         .         .     27,122 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid.  In  1822  rain  fell  on  261  days, 
and  in  1832  the  numher  of  rainy  days  was  298 ;  the  avenge  quantity 
that  falls  throughout  the  year  is  nearly  80  inches ;  yet  the  island  is  com* 
paratively  healthy,  as  is  shown  hy  the  mortality  of  the  white  troops, 
which,  upon  the  average  of  20  years,  was  only  55  out  of  every  1000 ; 
the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  British  West  Indies  having  heen  78j^. 
Neither  is  the  mortality  so  great  among  the  negro  race  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  he  in  Trinidad.  The  decrease  of  slaves  hy  deaths,  heyond  the  numher 
replaced  by  births,  in  St.  Vincent,  during  the  14  years  from  1817  to 
1831,  was  2579,  or  not  quite  |  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  number  of 
registered  slaves,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  allowed,  was  22,266,  and  the  amount  paid  out  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  was  590,779/.,  or  26/.  10^  7c/.  per  head.  They 
were  classed  as  follows : — 

Predial,  attached 14,797 

,,         unattached  •          •         •          •         •  512 

Non-predial,  including  2208  domestic  servants  2,805 

Children  under  6  years  of  age     .  .          •         •  2,963 

Aged  and  diseased                  .         •         •         •  1,189 

Total         .  .     22,266 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  Its  products  are  almost  wholly 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  quantity  of  each  of  them  exported  in 
1836  was: — 

Sugar         .  .  .  21,694,512  lbs. 

Rum  .  .  ...  242,637  gallons 

Molasses    ....  394,830     „ 

And  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  349,480/.    The 
imports  are  similar  in  kind,  and  from  the  same  quarters,  as  the  imports 
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of  Trinidad  and   the  remaining  British  West  India  colonies.      The 
value  imported  into  St.  Vincent  in  1836  was  155,522/. 

This  island  has  a  local  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Gh)vemor,  a  Council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an 
Assembly  of  19  members,  elected  by  freeholders  of  10  acres  of  land,  or 
of  a  house  of  the  yearly  value  of  20/.  in  the  town,  or  of  lOi.  in  the 
country. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  which'is  St.  Vincent's  day  in  the  Spanish  calendar.  It  then 
contained  a  numerous  and  warlike  population  of  Caribs.  The  first 
settlement  made  by  Europeans  was  in  1719,  when  a  few  adventurers 
from  Martinique  established  themselves.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  St.  Vincent  was  declared  neutral;  but  in  1762  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the 
following  year.  In  1779  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored 
at  the  general  peace  in  1783.  In  1795  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
English  and  Carib  inhabitants,  which  lasted  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  natives  were  subdued,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  were 
removed  to  the  island  of  Roatan  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  English 
have  since  remained  in  undisputed  possession. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  on  the  27th  of  April.  1812,  (30  days 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Caraccas  by  the  great  earthquake,) 
by  an  eruption  of  the  Soufiri^re  mountain  which  continued  during 
three  days. 

St.   Lucib. 

St.  Lucie^  a  British  island,  is  about  35  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  12  miles.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  table 
mountain  of  uneven  surface,  which  extends  through  half  the  length 
of  the  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  which  grow  lower  towards 
the  coast ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  Uie  hills  approach  close  to 
the  sea,  but  on  the  west  side  they  are  divided  from  it  by  a  low  and 
swampy  tract.  This  low  coast  is  called  Basse-terre ;  and  the  rocky 
district  on  the  east  is  denominated  Cabes-terre.  A  range  of  hills,  con- 
nected with  the  southern  part  of  the  table  mountain,  terminates  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island  in  two  conical  rocks  called  the 
Pitons  of  St.  Lucie.  This  subordinate  range  contains  an  active 
volcano,  the  last  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1812:  its  summit  is 
more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  within  its  crater  are 
several  deep  depressions  filled  with  boiling  water  and  mud.  From  one 
of  these  depressions  there  rises  from  time  to  time  a  column  of  smoke 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Tlie  capital  of 
the  island  is  Carenage,  a  small  place,  on  the  west  coast,  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  irregularly-formed  harbour,  which  is  surrounded  by 
hUls,  and  safe  and  deep  enough  for  a  man-of-war. 
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The  population  of  the  ialtnd  in  1836  was  as  follows : — 

Males.        Femalw.        Total. 
Whites  .  .  503  487  990 

Black  and  Coloured      6,645        7,695         14,340 


Total         .  .     15,330 

Thenumberof  slaves  on  the  register,  on  1st  August,  1834,  and  for  whom 
compensation  was  paid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  of  20,000,000/. 
was  13,291 ;  the  sum  paid  to  their  owners  was  334,495/.  or  25/.  3#.  id. 
per  head.    They  were  classed  as  follows : 

Predial,  atttached  •         •         •         •        8,355 

„      unattached  •  •         •         •  868 

Non-Predial,  including  1451  domestic  servants  1,605 
Children  under  6  years  •  •  .  .  1,957 
Aged  and  diseased  persons  «         •         •         1,006 


13,291 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  moist  and  variable,  and  far  more  unhealthy 
than  the  generality  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  annual  average 
mortality  of  the  white  troops  in  20  years  was,  123  in  each  1000.  On 
several  ooeamons  the  seasons  have  been  so  sickly,  that  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  troops  have  died  in  the  year. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  districts.  It  produces  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa«    The  quantities  produced  in  1 836,  were :— 


Sugar           .         • 

4,318,010  lbs. 

Rum            .         • 

68,187  gallons. 

Molasses 

108,455     „ 

Cofiee          •         • 

163,486  lbs. 

Cocoa 

44,040    „ 

The  exports  of  that  year  were  valued  at  69,040/.,  and  the  imports  at 
60,344/. 

St.  Lucie  is  a  Crown  colony  of  England.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council.  The  white  inha- 
bitants are  for  the  most  part  French  or  of  French  extraction,  and  the 
French  language  is  generally  spoken.  The  laws  of  that  country  are 
administered  in  agreement  with  the  terms  of  capitulation  when  last  the 
island  came  into  the  possession  of  England,  but  an  approximation 
towards  English  legal  practice  is  going  forward ;  wherever  the  French 
law  is  opposed  to  that  practice  it  is  put  aside  without  scruple. 

The  first  settlement  by  Europeans  was  made  on  this  island  by  the 
English  in  1635.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  it  was  declared 
neutral,  but,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  was  ceded  to  France.  It 
was  taken  by  Uie  English  in  1779,  and  restored  to  France  at  the  general 
peace  in   1783.    The  island  was  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1794, 
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and  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.     In  1803  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  Englishi  and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession. 


Barbadoes. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  important  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs  to 
England :  it  is  situated  to  the  windward  of  the  chain  of  the  Antilles, 
being  nearly  100  miles  east  from  St.  Vincent.  It  lies  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form,  about  20  miles  long  and 
about  15  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  A  coral  reef  runs  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island,  and  this  part  of  the  coast 
cannot  be  approached  by  vessels.  There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  surface  is  rather  low  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  islands.  Barbadoes  is  subject  to  tremendous  hurricanes, 
which  come  at  intervals  of  several  years:  that  which  occurred  iu  1780 
destroyed  both  life  and  property  to  a  large  amount.  In  the  southern, 
districts  no  elevation  occurs  above  300  or  400  feet ;  the  land  rises  in 
terraces  or  platforms  one  above  another,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  short  but  abrupt  ascents,  in  numerous  places  altogether 
inaccessible.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  rises  much  higher  and 
more  rapidly  ;  but  the  highest  peak,  Mount  Hilloughby,  does  not  exceed 
1000  feet  in  elevation.  The  plains  are  here  and  there  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines,  but  are  universally  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  black  rocky  precipices,  and  the 
dark  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  with  whicH  the  ravines  are  overgrown. 
The  north-eastern  districts,  called  Scotland,  have  a  very  broken  surface, 
but  are  not  less  fertile  or  in  a  lower  state  of  cultivation  than  the  other 
parts.  In  several  places  in  this  district  petroleum  occurs  ; — it  seems 
to  be  diffused  between  the  soil  and  the  rock  which  lies  under  it,  and 
issues  above  ground  from  several  bituminous  springs :  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  green  tar,  and  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oil. 
There  is  also  a  burning  spring,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Pietramola  in  the  Appenines.  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  built  on  the  south-west  coast,  on  Carlisle  Bay,  an  open  road- 
stead, in  which  the  holding-ground  is  not  very  good.  The  town  is  of 
considerable  extent,  being  2  miles  long  and  i^  a  mile  wide ;  but  it  is 
ill  built,  with  crooked  and  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many  wooden 
houses.  The  largest  square  of  the  town  is  adorned  with  a  good 
statue  of  Ijord  Nelson.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  Further 
north,  and  on  the  west  coast,  is  Speightstown,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  with  a  population  of  about  5000. 

The  population  of  this  island,  at  the  census  of  1829,  the  latest  which 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  so  far  as  free  persons  were  concerned,  was  as 
follows : — 
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Males. 

Femalet. 

ToUl. 

White 

.       1,049 

7,910 

14,959 

Free,  coloured 

.       1,576 

1,543 

3,119 

Free,  black 

1,033 

994 

2,027 

Slaves         •         • 

.     37,691 

44,211 

81,902 

Total         .         .         .         102,007 

Unlike  the  slave  population  of  the  colonies  already  described,  that  of 
3arbadoes  experienced  a  sensible  increase  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Acts,  and  notwithstanding  numerous  cases  of  manumission.  These 
cases  amounted,  between  1829  and  1832,  to  1089.  The  number  of  slaves 
in  the  raster,  on  the  Ist  August  1834  was  83,150,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  their  owners  was  1,719,980^.  or  20/.  13^.  Sd,  per 
head.    They  were  classed  as  follows  : — 

Predial,  attached              •         .         ,.          •  47,876 

„        unattached          •          •         •         .  4,317 

Non-predial,  including  1 2,5 1 1  domestic  servants  14,445 

Children  under  6  years     •         •          •          •  14,732 

Aged  and  disabled            •         •         •         •  1 ,780 

Total  ....         83,150 

The  climate  of  Barbadoes  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  West  India  Islands  ;  it  is  less  humid ;  and  the  soil  being  light 
and  calcareous,  the  rain  which  falls  is  soon  absorbed.  The  average 
annual  rate  of  mortality  among  the  white  troops,  in  the  20  years  from 
1817  to  1836,  was  58^  in  every  1000.  This  island  and  St.  Vincent 
are  more  free  from  fevers  than  any  of  the  other  West  India  stations 
at  which  white  troops  have  been  placed. 

Barbadoes  produces  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  ginger  of  excellent  quality.  The  quantity  of  each  of  these 
products  exported  in  1836  was  as  follows : — 


1,640      „ 
22,680  lbs. 
183,300  „ 


Sugar  ....     41,188,780  lbs. 

Molasses  .         .         •  447,408  gallons 

Rum  • 

Coffee  • 

Cotton  •         •         • 

Ginger 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  636,853/.,  and  of  imports 
615,503/. 

The  government  of  Barbadoes  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  a  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders. 

The  area  of  the  isluid  is  162  square  miles :  it  is  divided  into  eleven 
parishes. 
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It  is  not  known  ^ben  Barbedoes  was  first  discovered.  It  was  not 
noticed  in  the  charts  of  European  navigaton  earlier  than  the  year 
1600.  Some  Englishmen  landed  there  in  1605,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  did  not  remain.  The  earliest  settlement  was 
made  twenty  years  after  by  some  English  adventurers,'  under  the  sanction 
of  a  patent  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1627 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  purchased  his' rights  from  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  granting  to  him  the  property 
of  the  island.  The  proprietary  government,  established  under  the 
charter,  ceased  by  consent  of  all  parties  in  J  662,  and  the  sovereignty 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  crown.  Barbadoes  has  never  been  cap- 
tured by  any  hostile  force. 

The  islands  of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  with  the  Grenadillos,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucie,  and  Barbadoes,  are  under  a]  British  governor,  who 
resides  in  Bridgetown. 

MaIltinique. 

*J.  The  islands  between  14**  30'  and  between  16**  30'  are  the  most 
elevated  in  the  whole  chain,  and  also  the  largest,  the  island  of  Trinidad 
excepted. 

The  most  southern  of  these  islands  is  Martirdqae^  which  belongs  to 
the  French ;  its  area  is  above  380  square  miles.  Extensive  masses  of 
volcanic  rocks  cover  the  interior,  and  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Mount 
Pelt^e  is  4400  feet  high,  and  the  summits,  called  Lea  Pitons  de-Carbet, 
are,  according  to  some  authorities,  still  higher.  There  are  six  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  one  of  the  craters  is  of  large  dimensions.  These 
rocky  masses  extend  in  most  parts  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  where 
they  form  more  numerous  and  deeper  indentations  than  occur  in 
the  other  Antilles,  and  render  the  outline  of  the  island  very  irregular. 
Between  these  projecting  masses  of  volcanic  rocks  there  are  irregular 
wide  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  breadth. 
Though  hardly  two-fifths  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  covered  with  trees,  or  consisting  of  bare  rock,  yet  the 
island  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton, 
especially  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  side,  which  are  more  extensive 
and  level  than  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  This  side 
is  called  Basse-terre,  and  the  eastern  side  is  called  Cabes-terre.  The 
largest  among  the  numerous  harbours  is  that  called  Cnl  de  Sac 
Royal,  on  the  shores  of  which  stands  Fort  Royal,  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor.  The  capital  is  St.  Pierre,  the  largest  and  best  built 
town  in  the  Lesser  Antilles ;  the  houses  being  4  and  5  stories  high, 
and  in  a  superior  style  of  European  architecture,  the  streets  regular, 
and  the  shops  numerous  and  well  stored.  Small  streams  run  down  the 
centre  of  the  paved  streets,  which  are  lig^ited  at  night  by  lamps.  It  has 
some   fine  churches,  a  botanic  garden,  and  is  well   fortified.    Fort 
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Trinity,  ou  the  eastern  coast,  is  built  in  the  innennost  recess  of  Bay 
Trinitcf,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce. 

The  population  of  this  island,  at  the  end  of  1835,  distinguishing  free 
persons  from  slaves,  was  as  follows : — 

Frtt  Ptrwnt, 

Below  14  years  of  age 
Between  14  and  60  years 
Above  60  years  . 


Slaves. 
Below  14  years 
Between  14  and  60  years 
Above  60  years    •         • 


Males. 

6,188 

10,331 

900 

Females. 

6,228 

12,900 

1,408 

Total 

12,416 

23,231 

2,308 

1V19    • 

11,307 

23,435 

2,842 

20,536 

11,925 

25,398 

3,160 

37,955 

23,232 

48,833 

6,011 

37,584 

40,492 

-  78,076 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

lin 

lin 

• 

.     137 

37 

• 

.     221 

35 

5,577 

Total  .  .  55,003         61,028        116,031 

In  the  above  account,  the  whites  are  not  distinguished  from  the  free 

black  and  coloured  persons,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  amounted  to  about 

9000,  >nd  that  of  the  other  29,000  free   persons,  17,579  had  been 

manumitted  in  the  five  preceding  years. 

The  proportions  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  among  the  different 

classes  of  the  population,  are  :— 

Births. 

lin 
Whites  .         •     1      • 

>     .  29 

Free  black  and  coloured  J      •  •         • 

Slaves        •  •  •  •  32 

The  climate  is  ejcceedingly  humid.  From  observations,  continued 
through  six  consecutive  yeaVs,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of 
rainy  days  in  the  year  was  238,  and  the  least  number  was  223.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  averages  84  inches ;  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dry  and  a  wet  year  does  not  amount  to  more'  than 
13  inches.  The  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  middle  of  October ;  during  the  remaining  nine  months 
there  are  frequent  showers,  but  no  settled  rainy  weather. 

The  island  contains  a  surface  of  98,782  hectares,  equal  to  244,348 
English  acres ;  one-third  is  level  plain,  and  two-thirds  are  mountainous. 
There  are  75  streams,  which  tsie  their  rise  in  the  mountains ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  rivulets,  and  except  during  the  rainy  season 
arc  not  more  than  2  to  8  feet  deep.  Six  of  those  streams. are 
navigable  for  boats  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  the  shipping.    The  remaining 
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streams  are  useful  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  for  grinding  sugar- 
canes. 

The  principal  productions  of  Martinique  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  cocoa;  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  hy  the  slave  po- 
pulation. The  quantities  of  these  things  produced  in  1835  were  as 
follow : — 

Sugar  .         .         •         67,110,186  Ihs. 

Molasses  •  •  •  1,558,600  gallons. 

Rum  .  •  .  330,154    „ 

Coffee  .         .         .  1,728,980  lbs. 

Cocoa  •         •         •  341,660     „ 

Cotton  .         •         .  32,714     „ 

Only  38,320  hectares,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
island  are  under  cultivation ;  and  about  one-third  of  this  cultivation 
is  applied  to  the  raising  of  provisions.  The  produce  above  mentioned 
was  yielded  by  21,179  hectares  planted  with  the  Sugar-cane. 

3,082        „  „  Coffee-trees. 

492         „  „  Cocoa      „ 

178         „  „  Cotton    „ 

The  trade  of  the  colony  in  1835  was  to  the  following  amount,  stated 
in  English  money : — 

Importations.  £.  £. 

French  produce  and  manufactures  from  France  666,356 
>9  99  French  Colonies    51,267 

Foreigi^produce  and  manufactures         .         .     99,002 


Exports. 

Colonial  produce  and  f'^'/'T    i    •  '     "  ^^?'"I 

manufactures      .    <„  French  colonies  1,802 

[  „  Foreign  countries  22,295 

Foreign  goods  re-exported          ,         .         .  55,519 


816,625 


729,393 


Martinique  is  politically  divided  into  two  arrondissements,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  four  cantons :  two  of  these  cantons  are  subdivided 
each  into  seven  communes,  and  the  other  two  cantons  each  into  six  com- 
munes, making  altogether  twenty-six  communes.  Justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  one  Royal  Court,  two  Assize  Courts,  and  two  inferior  tribunals. 
There  are  two  large  towns,  Fort  Royal,  with  10,000,  and  Saint  Pierre 
with  20,000  inhabiUnts,  and  four  small  towns,  viz.— 

Trinity*       with       5700  inhabitants 
Marin         ,        .     3000         „ 
Lamcntin   .        ,     8900 


There  are  besides  20  villages. 


Riviere  Salee     •     2300 


99 
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Fort  Royal  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  Saint  Pierre  is  the  com- 
mercial capital. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  confided  to  a  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  Privy  Council  consisting  of  seven  members.  The  Colonial  Council 
is  composed  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  five  years,  by  persons  paying 
each  12/.  per  annum  direct  taxes,  or  having  property  in  tlie  colony 
worth  1200/. ;  its  functions  are  municipal ;  it  authorises  the  levying  of 
taxes  for  purposes  of  internal  regulation ;  and  advises  the  Governor  and 
his  Privy  Council  in  all  matters  which  it  considers  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  colony.  The  Colonial  Council  further  elects  two  agents,  who 
represent  the  colony  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Paris,  and  who  form 
part  of  a  committee  composed  of  agents  of  all  the  French  colonies,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  general  interests  of  the  colonics. 

^fartinique  was  discovered  in  1493,  when  it  was  peopled  by  Caribs. 
It  was  not  until  1635  that  any  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
Europeans,  to  make  any  settlement  upon  it.  In  that  year  100  men  were 
sent  there  by  the  French  governor  of  St.  Christopher,  and  they  placed 
themselves  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  now  stands. 
For  a  short  time  no  quarrel  ensued  with  the  natives,  but  differences 
afterwards  arose,  which  ended  in  a  regular  war,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  extinction,  in  1664,  of  the  aboriginal  race.  In  that  year 
the  island  was  granted  by  the  French  government  to  the  West  India 
Company,  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  American 
seas  for  40  years  ;  but  in  1674  this  Company  was  dissolved. 

In  1762  Martinique  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored  in 
the  following  year  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  In  1 794  the  island  was 
again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  restored  in  1802  under  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.  In  1809  it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  given  up 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  has  since  continued  subject 
to  France. 

Dominica. 

Daminicay  an  English  island,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  in  the 
widest  part  15  miles  wide.  High  mountains  occupy  the  central  parts, 
running  from  north- north-west  to  south-south-east  through  its  whole 
length.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  steep,  and  on  both  sides 
terminate  in  bold,  precipitous  coasts  which  are  greatly  indented.  The 
central  ridge  is  considered  to  contain  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
Antilles ;  but  their  absolute  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  the 
southern  districts,  where  the  mountains  appear  to  be  highest,  there  are 
several  volcanic  craters.  These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  The  cultivable  parts  of  this  island,  though 
numerous,  are  not  extensive.  The  capital  is  Roseau,  a  small  place 
on  the  south-west  coast,  which  has  a  good,  though  not  capacious,  har- 
bour. 
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The  population  of  this  island  in  1833  consisted  of — 

Males.          Females.  Total. 

Whites         ....         382               338  720 

Free  coloured  and  black            •       1,673             2,141  3,814 

Slaves          ....      6,802            7,324  14,126 


Total         .         .         18,660 

The  number  of  slaves,  on  1st  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  given,  was  14,175,  and  the  sum  paid  was  275,547/.  or 
19/.  8s.  9d.  per  head.    They  were  classed  as  follows : — 

Praedial,  attached 9,829 

„        unattached             •         .         •         •  636 

Non-preedial,  including  1077  domestic  servants  '  1,199 

Children  under  6  years      .          •          .         •  2,1 13 

Aged  and  diseased    .         .         •          •         •  398 


Total         .         .       14,175 

The  climate  of  Dominica  must  be  considered  unfavourable  to  human 
life.  The  annual  average  proportion  of  deaths  to  each  1000  of  white 
troops,  in  the  20  years  from  1817  to  1836,  was  137,  or  75  per  cent, 
beyond  the  average  of  the  West  Indies  generally.  Among  the  slave 
population,  the  loss  by  deaths  exceeded  the  increase  by  births  in  the 
9  years  from  1817  to  1826,  by  662,  in  a  population  of  17,959. 

A  great  quantity  of  rain  fsJls  in  the  island.  The  rainy  season  con- 
tinues from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  January,  but  at  all 
times  of  the  year  much  rain  occasionally  falls.  Within  its  small 
extent  it  contains  30  streams  of  some  magnitude,  besides  numerous 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rich,  and,  with  so  much  moisture,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
very  productive.  It  produces  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cocoa  and  arrow-root.     The  quantities 


roaucrs  exportea  m  i»do  were : 
Sugar           •         •         •         < 

,     4,009,208  lbs. 

Rum            .          •          .          , 

18,725  gallons 

Molasses      •         .          .         . 

41,850       „ 

Coffee          .         .         .         . 

312,115  lbs. 

Cocoa           .         .         .          . 

240    „ 

Arrow-root   . 

4,462     „ 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  78,282/.  and  of  imports 

68,077/. 

Dominica  has  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  local  legislature,  consisting 
of  12  members  of  Council,  and  20  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  named  from 
its  having  been  first  seen  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  considered  neutral 
ground,  and  remained  unclaimed  until  17599  when  it  was  taken  possea- 
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aion  of  by  England,  and  its  sovereignty  was  ceded, to  the  British  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  116.3.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1118, 
but  again  restored  to  England  at  the  general  peace  in  1183.  It  was 
unsucceBsfulIf  attacked  by  the  French  iu  1805,  and  has  since  remained 
ill  the  undisturbed  possession  of  England. 

Guadaloufr'and  its  Depfnukncif.s,  viz.  : 
Marie  Galimte,  Saintes,  Drsirmla,  — St.  Martin  {French  Part.) 
Guadaloupe,  a  French  island,  coneisls  of  two  islands,  which  are  divided 
frura  one  another  by  a  deep  ami  of  ihe  sen,  called  the  Salt  River,  which 
in  some  places  is  hardly  40  fathoms  wide.  The  eastern  island  is  called 
Grande-terre,  and  the  western  BaiwE-terrc,  or  Guadsluupe ;  both  to- 
gether have  an  area  of  530  square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  area  of  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Basse- terre  is  entirely  covered  with 
mountains  and  bills  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  hi);hcst  part  is  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  where  a  volcano.  La  Siiuflrifere,  rises  to  the  elevation 
of  about  5500  feet.  It  has  no  regular  crater,  but  smoke  issues  out  of 
three  or  four  different  spots.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  south-west  of 
the  volcano,  is  a  place  in  tlie  sea  whicli  sends  up  boiling-hot  water. 
Grande-terrc  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  perhaps  not  more  than 
1 000  or  1 5tJ0  feet,  and  is  not  volcanic :  most  of  the  elevated  hills  con- 
sist entirely  of  coral  rocks :  it  has  no  streams  or  springs,  and  the  soil, 
being  more  sandy,  is  less  fertile  than  Basse-tcrrc.  Pointe  u  Pitre,  on 
Grande-tcrre,  is  built  near  the  southeru  entrance  of  the  Salt  River 
oil  flat  ground :  the  harbour,  called  Le  Petit  Cul  de  Sac,  is  sheltered 
and  the  anchorage  is  j{ood.  The  population  is  16,000.  The  town  of 
Buasc-terre,  on  Guailaloupc,  is  built  in  the  recess  of  an  nusheltcred 
roadstead,  nith  indilfcrent  anchornge,  which  is  \insafe  during  the 
hurricane  season.  The  town  occupies  a  considerable  space  along  the 
shore,  but  does  not  extend  far  into  the  interior,  owing  to  the  mountaiiia 
rising  abruptly  behind  it.  It  is  well  built,  and  being  situiited  in  the 
more  productive  part  of  the  island,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce.    The  )>opuUlion  is  1500. 

M'lrii-  fiat'inle,  a  Frcacli  island,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  1  miles 
wide.  The  hills  towards  the  southern  extremity  are  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion and  arc  covered  with  trees;  the  ascent  is  easv,  and  on  their 
summits  there  is  generally  a  verdant  plain  of  some  extent.  In  the 
northern  districts  the  hills  arc  higher  ;  and  still  more  sn  towards  the 
eastern  coast,  where  they  terminate  on  the  sea  in  high  and  precipitous 
rocka.  Along  and  parallel  to  the  northern  shores,  which  arc  low, 
there  estenda  a  narrow  lagoon,  T  or  8  miles  in  length,  which  is 
divided  from  the  sea  by  a.  low,  narrow  tract  of  sand.  The  capital  is 
Grandlwurg,  o  small  but  neat  place. 

West  of  tliia  island,  a  little  cluster  of  mountainous  rocks,  called  the 
Sainlcs.  micIimi^  a  vatv  safe  harbour.     Thev   consist  of  loflv  and  stceD 
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peaks,  sonie  of  which  nre  united  by  flat  G;roun(l,  and  ridges  of  inferior 
elevation:  others' are  entirely  separated  by  the  sea.     The  population^ 
is  about   1 100.    The  products  are  coffee  and  cotton.    These  islands 
belong  to  the  French. 

Deseada^  or  IJexirada,  a  French  possession,  is  a  small  island  east  of 
Guadalou()e.  It  rises  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  then  extends  in  a  table 
land,  which  consists  of  limestone  rocks,  in  which  many  caverns  occur, 
but  it  is  without  water. 

The  population  of  these  colonics  on  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  con- 
sisted of — 

Free  Pojmlation, 

Below  14  years  of  age    • 
Between  14  and  60  years 
Above  60  years     . 


Staxe  population. 

Below  14  years  of  age  . 
Between  14  and  60  years 
Above  60  years     • 


Males. 

4.889 

9,158 

579 

Females. 

4,847 
10,009 

1,110 

Total. 
9,736 
19.827 
1,689 

14,626 

13,628 

30,018 

2,522 

16,626 

13,939 

31,482 

4,733 

31,252 

27,567 

61,500 

7,255 

46,168 


50,154 


96,322 


Total 

60,794 

66,780 

127,574 

Of  the  al>ove  there  were — 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

In  GuadaIou|)e 

26,168 

81,642 

107.810 

Marie  Galante     • 

3,072 

10,116 

13,188 

Saintes       .         •         .         • 

570 

569 

1,139 

Desirada    •         .          •         • 

498 

1,070 

1,568 

St.  Martin  (French  part) 

944 

2,925 

3,869 

31,252  96,322         127,574 

The  proportion  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  population,  in  1835,  was — 

Slaves.  Free. 

1  Birth  for  .  .  .  •         50  28 

1  Death  for  ...         44  34 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  climate  is  not  even  so  favourable 
to  human  life  aR  that  of  Martinique.  The  atmospheric  humidity  is  as 
great  as  that  of  Martinique.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
the  year  is  stated  to  be  86  inches.  The  difference  in  the  quantity, 
between  a  dry  and  wet  season,  is  no  more  than  13  inches.  From 
observations,  continued  through  five  consecutive  years,  it  appears  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  greatest  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  ii  223,  and  the  smallest  number  179.    The  season,  in  which  the 
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greatest  quaatity  of  rain  falls  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 

of  October :  the  remainuig  nine  months  are  comparatively  dry. 

The  area,  stated  in  English  acres,  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies 
is: — 

Guadaloupe           .          •          •  339,160 

Marie  Galante       .         .          .  37,900 

Saiutes     .    .          •          •          .  3,102 

Desirada      ....  10,695 

St.  Martin  (French  part)         •  13,266 


404,123  or  631  square  miles, 
of  which  little  more  than  one-fourth  is  cultivated. 

Guadaloupe  contains  a  great  number  of  streams,  but  they  are  very 
inconsiderable,  except  during  the  rainy  season.  There  are  two  small 
rivers,  the  Goyave  and  the  Jjczarde,  which  arc  navigable  for  boats,  and 
which  facilitate  the  shipment  of  produce. 

The  productions  of  these  colonies  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee* 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  small  quantities  of  cloves  and  tobacco.  The  quan- 
tities of  these  articles  produced  in  1835  were  : — 

Sugar         ....     79,937,530  lbs. 


Molasses 

Rum 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cocoa 

Cloves 

Tobacco. 


1,431,384  gallons 

474,763       „ 
2,209,618  lbs. 
177,020   „ 
61,649 
759 
8,310 


>9 


99 


» 


The  value  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies  in  the 


vcar  1 835  was  as  follows : —  £. 

Imports. — French  products  from  France  634,481 

„  from  French  colonies  55,533 


£. 


£. 


99 


99 


Foreign  products 


99 


•710,034 
120,696 


830,730 


Exports. — Colonial  produce  to  France  949,527 

to  French  colonies  191 

to  Foreign  countries      18,158 

967,876 

„  French  and  Foreign  products  rc-reported  46,070 


91 


>» 


99 


99 


1,013,946 

The  government  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies*  is  similar  to 
that  of  Marthiique,  already  described,  viz.,  a  Governor,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil composed  of  six  members,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  ex-officio^ 
and  a  Colonial  Council  of  30  members,  elected  by  the  owners  of  lauded 
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property  in  the  island.  The  interests  of  the  colony  are  intrusted  to  two 
agents  or  delegates  in  Paris  who  are  elected  by  the  Colonial  Council, 
and  form  part  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  7  members,  who  advise  with 
the  central  government  upon  colonial  matters.  The  internal  regulation 
of  the  island  is  managed  by  mmiicipal  councils,  the  functions  of  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  like  bodies  in  Martinique. 

These  islands  were  discovered  bv  Columbus  in  November,  1493, 
Guadaloupc  was  then  inhabited  by  Caribs.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  any  settlement  was  made  there  l)y  Europeans.  In  1635, 
the  French  governor  of  St.  Christopher,  and  M.  Duplcssis,  landed  with 
550  persons,  and  a  cruel  war  was  undertaken  ap^ahist  the  natives,  which 
lasted  four  years.  A  second  war  broke  out  in  1655,  and  a  third  in  1658, 
which  ended  in  1660,  when  the  few  survivinu  Caribs  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  island,  and  went  to  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent.  Previous  to  this 
time,  a  small  party  of  Dutchmen,  driven  away  from  Brazil,  took  refuge 
in  Guadaloupe  in  1653,  and,  having  about  1200  negro  slaves  with  them, 
began  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

In  1759,  Guadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  1763.  In  April,  1794,  the  island  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  a  few  months 
afterwards.  In  Febniary,  1810,  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies  fell 
once  more  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  but  they  were  restored  at 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  have  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
France. 

8.  North  of  16°  13'  N.  lat.  the  Lesser  Antilles  form  two  chains, 
lying  south-east  and  north-west,  of  which  the  south-western,  com- 
prehending the  islands  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and 
St.  Eustatius,  are  volcanic :  the  islands  in  the  north-eastern  chain, 
Autigua,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Martin,  are  formed  of  limestone 
rocks,  and  exhibit  few  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla 
consist  mostly  of  coral  rocks. 

Montserrat. 

Moniserraty  which  belongs  to  the  British,  is  a  mass  of  rock,  the 
surface  of  which  is  diversified  by  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys. 
There  are  some  precipitous  mountains,  which  however  attain  no  great 
elevation,  and  are  densely  clothed  with  trees  of  heavy  growth.  This 
island  has  no  harbour.  The  capital  is  Plymoutli.  The  area  of  the  island 
is  about  47  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  island  when  last  taken  in  1828,  was,-  - 

Malei.     Females.       Total. 

Whites 143  169         312 

Free  coloured  persons  .  .         324         503  827 

Slaves  ....      2,912       3,068       5,980 

Total     .  .  .         7,119 
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The  number  of  slaves  living  on  1st  August,  1834,  aud  for  whom  com- 
pensation was  made  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  was  6401.  The 
8um  awarded  for  them  was  103,556/.  or  16/.  3t,  *Jd,  per  head.  They 
were  classed  as  follows : — 

Prsedial,  attached  .  •         •  .  3,954 

„        unattached  •  •         •  .  556 

Kon-prsedial,  including  393  domestic  servants  516 

Children  under  6  years     •         •  .  .  1,145 

Aged  and  diseased  •         •         .         •  230 

Total         .  .  6,401 

The  climate  of  Montserrat  must  be  considered  favourable  to  the  health 
of  Europeans,  as  compared  with  the  other  British  West  India  Islands. 
During  20  years,  from  1817  to  1836,  the  average  mortality  among  the 
troops  was  not  more  than  4  per  cent.  There  is  less  fever  than  in  the 
other  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  increase  by  births,  over 
the  decrease  by  deaths,  among  the  slaves,  was  115,  between  1817  and 
1827,  out  of  a  population  of  6610.  Since  the  year  1834,  many  of  the 
labouring  population  have  gone  to  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  tempted  by 
higher  wages  than  could  be  got  at  Montserrat. 

The  exportable  produce  of  the  island  consists  wholly  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  rum.    The  quantities  shipped  in  1836  were  : — 

Sugar  .  .         •  1,297,686  lbs. 

Molasses  .  .  •  33,300  gallons. 

Rum  .         .         .  17,930    „ 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  that  year  was  9219/.,  and  of  exports 
19,069/. 

Montserrat  is  a  dependency  of  Antigua,  but  has  a  local  council,  and 
house  of  assembly,  the  former  consisting  of  eleven  members  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  latter  of  twelve  members  elected  by  the  freeholders. 

The  island  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  EngUshmen,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  in  1632.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1664,  but 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  and  has  since  continued  subject  to 
England.  A  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  ^^ Irish,  or  the  de» 
scendants  of  Irishmen. 

Nevis. 

Nevii  is  a  rock  whicli  rises  from  a  bold  shore  rather  abruptly  to  the 
base  of  a  conical  mountain,  which  occupies  its  centre,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  above  3000  feet.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  trees. 
Of  the  surface  of  the  island,  containing  about  24,640  acres,  only  6000 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
excellent  sugar.  Charlestown,  the  capital,  is  a  neat,  well-built  place, 
with  a  good  roadstead,  where  ships  find  safe  anchorage. 

The  population  of  Nevis  has  not  been  ascertained  for  many  years. 
In  1788  it  contained  1514  whites,  140  free  blacks,  and  8420  slaves. 
The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  1836  was  9250,  of  whom  iioX. 
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more  than  500  were  whites.  The  number  of  slaves,  on  Ist  August,  1834, 
in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  made,  was  8815,  and  the  money 
paid  for  the  same  151,006/.,  or  17/.  2s.  Id.  per  head.  They  were 
classed  as — 

Prsedial,  attached  •  .  ,         .         5,123 

„      unattached  ,  .  •  176 

Non-praedial,  including  1207  domestic  servants  1,926 
Children  under  6  years  .  .  ,  1,261 

Aged  and  diseased  •  •         •         •  329 

8,815 

The  climate  appears  to  be  fully  as  healthy  as  the  average  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  only  returns  that  are  available  for  estimating  its  effects 
on  Europeans,  viz.,  those  from  military  hospitals,  include,  with  the 
soldiers  quartered  at  Nevis,  those  stationed  at  St.  Christopher's  and 
Tortola ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  state  those  effects  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  exactness.  The  decrease  among  the  slave  popula- 
tion by  natural  causes,  i.  e.  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  in  14 
years  from  1817  to  1831,  was  213  in  a  population  of  9602.  Since 
1831  the  mortality  appears  to  have  been  greater;  the  numl)er  of  slaves 
being  less  in  1834  by  327,  but  this  includes  the  number  manumitted,  ' 
which  is  not  known. 

The  only  exportable  products  of  Nevis  arc  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
The  quantities  exported  in  1 836  were : — 

Sugar  .        • .  .  •         2,724,836  lbs. 

Molasses  .  .  .  .  37,120  gallons. 

•  •  •  •  12,290       ,, 

The  value  of  the  exports  was  34,885/.,  and  of  the  imports  32,511/. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  It  has  a  local  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Govenior,  a  Legislative  Council  of  1 1  mem- 
bers, and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  15  members. 

Nevis  was  first  colonized  by  the  English  in  1628.  In  all  its 
political  changes  it  has  followed  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  island, 
St.  Christopher. 

St.  Curistopher. 

St.  Christopher,  or  St.  Kitts^  which  belongs  to  the  British,  ex- 
tends from  south-east  to  north-west  about  21  miles,  and  is  16  miles 
across  in  the  widest  part.  It  contains  44,000  acres,  of  which  about 
30,000  are  cultivable.  On  the  main  l)ody  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
from  the  north-westeni  extremitv.  Mount  Miscrv  rises  to  the  elevation 
of  37 12  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  and  broken  country,  which 
extends  in  all  directions  to  the  shore,  forming  a  bold  coast,  except  on 
the  south  and  south-east,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  an  inclined  ])lain, 
and  terminates  in  a  low  level  tract.  A  rocky  isthmus  unites  this  level 
country  with  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  generally 
broken,  rocky,  and  barren,  but  in  its  southern  parts  contains  ecveral 
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■alt-jmnds,  where  conaiderable  quantities  of  salt  are  collected  in  dry 
«-eather.  The  district  which  includea  these  sdt-ijonds  is  covered  with 
■alt  incniBtations  resembling  white  frost.  Baatc-tcrre,  the  cnpitnl  of 
the  iiland,  has  regular  streets,  hut  is  mostly  built  of  wood.  The  anchor- 
age is  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  fg  a  heavy  surf,  cspccinlly  when  the 
wind  blows  frooi  the  south  or  west.  The  population  of  BtiBse-trrre 
is  6400.  Sandy  Point  Town,  towards  the  north-western  extremity, 
liHB  also  some  trade.  The  island  is  ilividcd  into  nine  parishes. 
The  po]iu1atioii  of  the  isUnd  in  1833  cousisted  of — 

Wliiies 1,B12 

Free  black  and  cobured            .         .  l,!)Oti 

Slave* 19,525 

Total  ....  23,133 

The  number  of  slaves,  on  Ist  August,  1834,  was  1{',7S0,  uiidthe  com- 

peniation  money,  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  parliamentaiy  grant,  was 

329)393/.,  or  18/.  13*.  per  head.     They  were  clftssed  as  folh'ws.— 

FrWial,  attached  ....  11,764 

„         uiiftttachcd         ....  837 

Non-pncdisl,  including  2571  domestic  scrvantB       3.0ti6 

Children  under  6  years  ....  3,198 

Aged  and  discaeed  ....  915 


The  climate  is  at  least  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  West  India  colonies 
generally ;  hut,  for  the  reason  already  assigned  as  to  St.  Lucie,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  sanie  detitiJs  upon  this  subject  aa  are  given  for 
other  colonies,  in  wliich  the  returns  of  the  garrison  arc  kept  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  locality.  The  decrease  by  deaths  beyond  the 
number  of  births,  among  the  slave  population,  during  ihc  14  years  from 
ISn  to  1831,  was  344  among  20,1()8.  On  the  other  hand  there  apiiears 
to  have  been  an  increase  in  their  nunibcra  of  095  beyond  those  niaim- 
mitted  between  1831  and  the  1st  August,  1834. 

The  eiiK>rt3  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  products  of  the  sugar- 
cane, for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil  is  well  ailapted.   Of  late  years, 
a  small  ((uaniity  of  arrow-root  has  been  shipjied. 
The  ([uantities  exported  in  1 636  were  : — 

Sugar  ....     8,217,762  lbs. 

Molasses      .  .  .        ,.        257,291)  gnlluui 

Rum  ....  41,180       „ 

Arrow-root  ....  7,502  lbs. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  145,703/.,  and  of  the  iiu- 
]>ortH,  98,344/. 

There  is  a  Lieutenant-Governor  resident  on  the  ieluiid,  which  has 
a   local  legislature;  the    Council  consists  of    10,  and   the  lluusc  of 
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Assembly  of  24,  membera,  in  addition  to  whom  one  member  ie  deputed 
from  Anguilla. 

St.  Christopher  was  discovered  by  Colupbus  in  1493,  when  it  was 
thickly  peopled  by  Caribs.  The  earliest  settlement  was  made  in  1623 
by  the  English.  In  1625  a  number  of  French  colonists  arrived,  and 
the  European  intruders  were  attached  by  the  natives,  but  with  the 
usual  result — 2000  of  the  Caribs  being  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  while 
the  loss  of  the  white  men  was  comparatively  small.  Upon  this, 
the  English  and  French  divided  the  island  between  them :  Basse-terre 
became  the  portion  of  England,  and  Capis-terre  of  France.  It  was 
agreed  in  the  articles  of  partition  that  the  harmony  of  the  two  people 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  their 
respective  countries :  but  this  arrangement  was  violated  on  the  first 
occasion ;  and  the  French,  proving  the  stronger  party,  drove  away  the 
English  settlers,  and  maintained  their  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island 
against  a  large  force  sent  from  England.  At  the  peace  in  1668  its 
portion  of  the  island  was  restored  to  England.  In  1689  the  English 
were  again  expelled,  but  in  the  following  year  the  island  was  taken 
by  a  British  force,  and  it  remained  in  British  possession  until  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  when  its  part  was  again  restored  to  France.  In  1702  the 
English  again  took  possession  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  the  island  was  ceded  to  England:  it  was  again 
taken  by  France  in  1782,  but  was  restored  at  the  general  peace  in 
1783,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  England. 

St.  Eustatius^  a  Dutch  colony,  has  an  area  of  between  20  and  25 
square  miles.  Its  shores  arc  rocky  and  bold,  and  present  no  safe 
landing-place.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  rises  towards 
the  interior  of  the  island,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  extinct 
volcano  of  considerable  elevation  :  the  crater  of  this  volcano  contains 
the  only  water  that  is  found  in  the  island.  The  population  consists 
of  between  300  and  400  whites  and  coloured  persons,  and  about  2000 
slaves.  The  town  of  St.  Eustatius  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and 
contains  some  extensive  buildings  and  warehouses,  but  they  exhibit 
signs  of  decay.     It  is  a  free  port,  but  has  only  a  roadstead. 

Sabaj  which  also  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  is  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  but  terminating  in  a  tolerably  level  surface,  which  is  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  The  island  is  nearly  inaccessible  on  account 
of  the  shoals  which  surround  it.  The  area  is  about  10  square  miles, 
and  it  is  inhabited  by  450  individuals,  of  whom  150  are  slaves  :  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 

Antigua. 

Antigua,  an  English  island,  is  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in 

breadth,  having  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval.     The  area  is  about  107 

square  miles.     The  shores,  which  are  high  and  rocky,  are  indented  on  all 

sides  by  harbours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  lined,  particularly  on  the  north- 
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em  and  eastern  coasts,  with  small  rocky  islets.     With  the  exception  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Sheckerley  Mountains,  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  districts,  the  highest  of  which  is  not  more  than  1500 
feet  ahove  the  sea-level,  the  island  is  tolerably  level  and  well  culti- 
yated :    the  only  irregularities  in  this  part  of  the  surface  are  slight 
elevations,  broken  grounds,  and  some  few  water-courses.    Water,  how- 
ever, is  scarce,  owing  to  the  want  of  springs,  and  none  of  the  rivulets 
have  water  in  them  all  the  year  round.     The  surface  of  the  island  is 
about  69,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  covered  with  sugar 
plantations  :   on  the  remainder  provisions  are  raised.   Antigua  has  seve- 
ral good  harbours :  the1i)est  is  English  Harbour,  on  the  southern  coast, 
which  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  ships,  and  very  safe,  being  surrounded  by  high  hills.     It  is 
the  station  of  the  royal  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  has  a  well-arranged 
dock-yard.  This  harbour  is  divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  Falmouth 
Bay,  another  good  port,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Falmouth,  a  small 
but  thriving  place.    St.  John,  the   capital  of  the  island,  is  built  on  a 
deep  harbour,  of  irr^ular  form,  which  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  well 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills.     The  town  is  of  considerable  extent, 
occupying  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  the  streets  cross  one  another,  and 
are  turned  to  the  cardinal  points.     The  town  contains  many  dwellings 
and  warehouses,  well  built  of  stone,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

There  has  been  no  census  of  the  population  taken  since  1821.     The 
numbers  then  were : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Whites 

1,139 

841 

1,980 

Free  coloured  and  blacks 

1,106 

2,360 

4,066 

Slaves 

14,454 

16,531 

30,985 

Total  .       17,299         19,732  37,031 

The   government  returns  of  1836  stated  that  the  population  then 
amounted  to  35,300  souls. 

The  number  of  slaves,  in  respect  of  whom  compensation  was  allowed 
in  August,  1834,  was  29,121,  and  the  amount  paid  425,547/.,  being 
14/.  12f.  3d,  per  head.     They  were  classed  as  follows : — 

Prtedial,  attached     ......     19,641 

„        unattached  .  .  .  .  .  727 

Non-prffidial,  including  2232  domestic  servants       .       2,982 
Children  under  6  years  ....       4,327 

Aged  and  diseased  .....       1,444 


Total 29,121 

The  climate  of  Antigua  is  healthy.     During  20  years,  from  1817  to 
1836,  the  average  annual  mortality  among  the  white  troops  was  little 
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more  than  lialt  the  average  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  or  40  in  each 
1000.  The  rain  which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  does  not  exceed 
on  the  average  45  inches,  and  the  ieland  occasionally  suffers  much  from 
drought.  The  temperature  is  not  bo  high  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  is  not  subject  1o  any  great  alternations.  From  u  register,  kept 
throughout  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  h>\vest  temperature  was 
69°  Fahrenheit,  in  February,  and  the  highest  whs  90°  in  June :  the 
thermometer  seldom  ranges  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  during  the 
24  hours.  During  the  14  years,  from  1817  lo  1831,  the  decrease  by 
deaths,  among  the  slave'population,  was  more  than  compensated  by 
births,  to  the  amount  of  700  souls. 

The  exportable  products  of  Antigua  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
small  quantities  of  arrow-root  and  tobacco. 

The  quantities  shipped  in  1836  were  : — 

Sugar  ....      15,739,108  lbs. 

Molasses    ....  522,050  gallons 

Rum  ....  11,362      „ 

Arrow-root  .  .  •  25,290  lbs. 

Tobacco      ....  21,000 

The  rum  is  of  excellent  quantity.  The  value  of  exports  in  1836  was 
175,808/.,  and  of  imports  191,817/. 

The  fruits  and  edible  vegetables  grown  in  the  island  are  very 
abundant,  and  of  remarkably  fine  quality. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  six  parishes.  The  governor  of  this  island- is 
governor  also  of  Montserrat,  Barbuda,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  Nevis, 
Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Antigua  has  a  local  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Council  of  10,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  25  members. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  It  was  settled  in 
1632  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner  and  a  few  J)nglish  families.  In  1663  it 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Willonghby.  In  1(566  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  did  not  long  retain  possession,  and  it  has  not  since 
been  molested  bv  invasion. 

The  legislature  of  Antigua  totally  abolished  slavery  within  the  island 
on  the  Ist  August,  1834,  not  adopting  the  intermediate  stage  uf 
a])prenticeghip  provided  in  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act  by  the  English 
parliament.  The  superior  moral  condition  of  the  negro  po])ulation,  as 
com])ared  with  that  of  the  other  slave  colonies,  rendered  this  course 
])racticable,  and  nothing  has  yet  arisen  to  occasion  any  regret  for  that 
step. 

Barbuda,  an  island  belonging  to  the  British,  is  about  15  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles  in  the 
widest  part.  The  coast  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals, 
between  which  there  are  only  a  few  narrow  passages  for  small  vessels. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  generally  flat,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
f.rest,    intersected    with    some  patches    of   savannas.      The    h  ghest 
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part  of  the  island,  wliich  ia  towards  the  eastern  shore,  doei  not  exceed 
60  feet  above  the  aea  level.  A  narrow  neck  of  land  extendi  along  the 
wealern  abore*  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  forms  a  Ingoon 
1  miles  long,  the  water  of  which,  owing  to  its  commuiii cation  with  tlie 
tea  at  the  northern  extremity,  is  brackish.  The  island  contains  above 
39,000  acres,  of  which  only  500  are  cultivated ;  but  the  uncultivated 
districts  supply  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Turtle  and  fish  abound. 
Indian  coru  is  raised,  and  also  a  little  cotton  and  tobacco. 

SI.  Barl/iolomeio,  a  Swedish  island,  has  a  sorface  of  about  25  Equare 
miles.  It  merelv  consiata  of  a  number  of  rocky  hills,  rising  gently 
from  the  sea  to  an  elevation  probably  not  exceeding  500  feet.  The 
lower  declivities  of  the  hilts  are  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  with 
trees  snd  underwood.  Its  soil  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  but  it 
produces  cotton  and  alittle  sugar.  The  population  is  1600,  of  which 
600  ate  slaves.  Gustavia,  the  capital,  has  000  inhabitants.  Its  har- 
bour, which  is  called  Carenage,  is  a  free  port,  and  much  frequented. 

St.  Afartitt  hoa  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  80  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  a  masa  of  rocky  hills,  covered  with  vegetable  mould  :  the 
hills  are  not  high,  biit  in  many  places  extend  lo  the  aborcB  of  the  sea. 
Where  they  do  not  reach  the  shores,  there  arc  small  ^alt  lakes,  from 
which  much  salt  is  collected.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  salt  arc  exported. 
This  island  ia  divided  between  the  French  and  Dutch  :  the  Dutch  part 
of  the  island  contains  above  4000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
3000  are  slaves.  St.  Martin  is  n,  dependency  on  Gnadnloupe,  so  far 
■s  the  French  part  ia  concerned,  and  its  statistics  have  been  included,  as 
far  Rs  possible,  in  the  account  of  Guadaloupe. 

Anipiilta,  or  Snake  Islawl,  so  called  from  its  form,  belongs  to  the 
British:  it  is  15  miles  long,  and  6  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  jiart. 
It  is  so  low  and  flat  that  it  can  only  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
miles.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  of  very  indiflcrent  fertility :  it  ia 
deficient  in  wood  and  water ;  the  lakes  which  occur  are  salt,  and  in 
one  of  them  salt  is  collected.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
small  quantities.  Between  this  island  and  St.  Martin  there  ia  good 
anchorage. 

Virgin  Islands. 
9.  The  islands  situated  between  11°  . 30*  and  19°  N.  I ut.,  and  between 
M"  and  65°  30'  W.  long.,  are  comprehended  muler  the  general 
denomination  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Though  some  of  them  rise  to  & 
considerable  elevation,  no  trace  of  volcanic  agency  occurs  in  them. 
They  are  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  swell  of  ihe  sen  from  the  north,  which 
rises^  rage^  and  subsides  when  the  air  is  calm  ;  and  when  there  ia  no 
indication  whatever  of  a  previous  gale,  the  waves  approach  in  gentle 
nndulatione,  but  suddenly  swell  against  the  shore,  and  break  with  the 
grc&teit  impetuosity.     The  small  islands  are  very  numerous,  but  they 
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cannot  be  cultiyated  on  account  of  these  heavy  swells,  which  interrupt 
all  communication  between  the  islands  for  weeks  together.  The  larger 
islands  are  the  following,  taken  from  east  to  west : — 

AnegacUij  a  British  colony,  is  10  miles  long  from  east-south-east  to 
west-north-west,  and  two  miles  wide :  it  contains  9130  acres.  Its 
base  consists  of  coral  rocks:  the  highest  elevation,  which  is  in  the 
south-east,  is  only  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  and 
northern  portions  of  this  island  are  covered  with  dunes.  In  the  west 
and  east  there  are  some  small  salt  lakes,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  is  collected  in  July  and  August.  Fresh  water  is  found  everywhere. 
The  island  is  inclosed  by  a  very  dangerous  reef.  Though  the  soil  is 
fertile  there  are  very  few  trees,  and  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  the 
population  being  only  211  inhabitants. 

Virgin  Gorda^  sometimes  called  Penniston,  which  has  been  corrupted 
to  Spanish  Town,  a  British  island,  contains  somewhat  more  than  10 
square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous  in  the  east  part,  where  it  risA  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet  and  is  completely  barren.  But  the  peninsula, 
which  stretches  out  in  a  south-western  direction,  is  only  of  moderate 
elevation  :  it  is  called  the  valley,  and  contains  several  settlements. 

Tortola,  a  British  possession,  is  about  12  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  on  an  average  four  miles  wide.  It  consists  of  one  mountain 
mass,  the  highest  parts  of  which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  island 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  rise  in  abrupt  and  irrcgukr  forma. 
In  the  Sage  Hills,  towards  the  western  side  of  the  island,  they  attain  an 
elevation  of  1560  feet.  A  few  small  tracts  of  flat  ground  arc  found 
along  the  shores.  Road-town,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  the  corner  of  a  deep  bay. 

The  population  of  these  three  islands,*  in  1835,  consisted  of — 

Males.  Females.  Tutal. 

Free  persons,  white  and  coloured         1,678  1,902  3,580 

Apprentices  .         .  .  1,944  2,207  4,151 

Total         .  .     3,622  4,109  7,731 

The  number  of  slaves  Xin  August  1,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom  com- 
pensation was  paid,  was  5135,  the  sum  awarded  for  whom  was  72,638/.» 
or  14/.  2s.  10c/.  per  head.     They  were  thus  classed  : — 

Praedial,  attached 2,796 

„        unattached      .  .  .  •  .         620 

Non-pradial,  including  738  domestic  servants  902 

Children  under  six  years      ....  749 

Aged  and  diseased      .....  68 

5,135 

*  Except  in  Tortola  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  small  indeed,  and  com- 
posed of  people  who  live  a  very  simple  life,  cuitifating  roots  and  vegetables  and 
fruits,  raising  poultry,  fishing,  and  growing  a  little  cotton,  which  last  they  exchange 
for  such  manufactured  goods  as  thqr  may  require. 
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Tlie  whole  of  the  islands  are  comprised  within  one  parish :  the 
climate  is  more  healthy  than  the  average  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
the  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  in  most  of  them. 

The  exportable  products  consist  of  sugar,  molasses^  rum,  cotton,  and 
Bait,  some  of  which  is  produced  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  to 
which,  in  consequence,  the  name  of  Salt  Island  has  been  given. 
The  quantities  shipped  in  1836  were — 


Sugar 

1,572,032  lbs. 

Molasses    • 

27,110  galls. 

Rum 

5,200      „ 

Cotton 

16,500  lbs. 

Salt 

3,324  bushels. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  23,1 29/.,  and  of  imports 
15,255/. 

During  the  war  Tortola  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Danish  island  St.  Thomas,  and  through  the  merchants  of  that  place 
with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Spanish  Main,  but  its  commerce  is  now 
conGned  to  the  wants  of  its  own  population. 

The  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  is  at  Tortola,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  local  legislature  are  held  at  Road- town  In  that  island 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  were 
named  in  honour  of  the  11,000  Virgins.  The  first  settlers  were  Dutch 
pirates,  who  landed  in  1648  :  they  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  1666, 
since  when  the  islands  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  England. 

St.  JohUy  a  Danish  island,  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  five  miles 
M'ide  in  the  broadest  part.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rugged  and  uneven 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  perhaps  attains  1000  feet.  Along  the  coast 
there  are  a  few^  small  level  tracts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
sugar  and  cotton.  The  capital,  St.  John,  is  a  small  place.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  about  2,500,  of  which  number  150  are  whites,  and 
140  free  coloured  people. 

St,  Thomas^  a  Danish  colony,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  four  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about  50  square  miles :  it  is  very 
uneven  and  broken,  and  rises  with  abrupt  ascents  and  descents  to  a 
considerable  elevation  in  the  middle.  Though  hilly,  the  island  is 
deficient  in  water :  the  soil  is  indiflferent,  and,  though  well  cultivated, 
the  produce  in  sugar  and  cotton  is  not  great.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  built  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  on  three  conical  hills, 
and  is  well  fortified.  The  harbour  is  so  safe  and  capacious  that  200 
vessels  can  anchor  in  it.  Being  a  free  port,  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  3000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  8000, 
among  whom  are  1500  whites,  and  1800  free  coloured  people. 

Cuiebra^  or  Passage  Island^  a  Spanish  colony,  is  about  eight  miles 
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long,  and  on  an  average  two  miles  wide,  but  of  a  very  irregular  form. 
It  contains  about  10  square  miles,  is  rocky,  and  rises  to  a  moderate 
elevation.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  The  population  is  about 
300. 

Bieque,  or  Crab  Island,  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  about  three  or 
four  miles  wide.  The  part  lying  towards  the  east,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface,  is  low,  and  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  Towards 
the  western  extremity  it  rises  into  hills  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  The 
island  has  no  harbour  but  contains  some  good  roadsteads.  This  island  is 
uninhabited,  but  the  British,  Danes,  and  Spaniards  have  tlie  right  of 
cutting  wood  and  fishing :  they  are,  however,  not  permitted  to  form 
settlements  on  it. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  Danish  island,  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  lies 
farther  south,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  group.  It  is  about 
21  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  6  miles  wide,  where  widest,  and 
has  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  a  plain, 
diversified  only  by  slight  undulations,  and  it  is  traversed  by  three  excel* 
lent  roads  running  from  east  to  west,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
The  soil  is  good  and  well  cultivated.  Sugar  is  the  staple  article,  and  it 
also  produces  fine  fruits,  some  cotton  and  provisions.  Both  spring  water 
and  wood  are  scarce.  Christianstadt,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  small 
harbour,  which  is  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  a  reef  which  runs  nearly 
across  its  entrance.  The  town  is  well  built  and  contains  many  fine 
houses  of  stone  or  brick :  all  the  streets  are  wide,  long,  and  straight, 
and  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.  It  contains  5000  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  about  32,000,  namely,  27,000  slaves, 
2,500  whites,  and  2,500  free  people  of  colour. 

The  Greater  Antilles. 

10.  The  Greater  Antilles  are  sometimes  considered  as  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  mountain  system,  which  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  portion,  between  66®  and 
71''  W.  long.,  consists  of  one  great  range,  as  it  still  appears  in  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  eastern  part  of  Haiti ;  but  between  71* 
and  72°  W.  long.  thO' range  forms  a  mountain-knot  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  and  west  of  it  divides  into  two  separate  ranges,  which  diverge  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  and  arc  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Haiti  to  Cape 
Tiburon  on  the  south,  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas  on  the  north.  The  island 
of  Jamaica  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  southern  range, 
and  that  of  Cuba  as  a  prolongation  of  the  northern.  The  highest 
portions  of  this  range  occur  in  the  mountain-knot  of  Cibao,  and  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  The  range  which  lies  east  of  the 
mountains  of  Cibao  preserves  a  considerable  elevation  in  all  its  extent,  but 
west  of  the  high  mountains  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  it  gradually  subsides 
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into  hills,  tud  in  the  Uland  of  Cuba  it  uaumea  the  appe&TBnce  of  an 
undulatiug  country.  No  traces  of  volcaoic  action  occur  in  this  range. 
[n  some  places  the  range  is  skirted  hy  level  plains,  which  in  the  island 
of  Haiti  arc  extensive. 

II.  Though  these  islands  are  situated  near  the  tropic,  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  tonid  zone,  the  climate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about  18°, 
or  hardly  more  than  2°  below  that  of  the  Leaser  Antilles.  The  ther- 
mometer never  sinka  below  60"  in  the  plains,  except  in  the  western 
districts  of  Cuba ;  tliungh  during  the  season  of  the  greatest  heat  it  fre- 
quently rises  above  90°.  Frost  aiid  snow  do  not  occnr  even  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  western  districts,  however,  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  after  a  long  continuance  of  north-western  winds, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  40°  and  even  lower.  In  these 
districts,  too,  the  changes  of  tcmpcralure  arc  ranre  rapid  and  more 
considerable.  There  are  instanceB  in  which  within  a  few  houra  the 
change  has  amounted  to  above  15° — a  phenomenon  which  may  be 
attributed  to  llie  north-western  winds  blowing  over  the  great  plains  of 
North  America.  As  these  islands  extend  from  east  to  west,  and  are 
traversed  in  that  direction  by  mountain  ranges,  the  seasons  differ  in  some 
degree  from  those  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Along  the  southern  coasts  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  the 
middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  lasts  to  the  end  of  November : 
it  is  however  interrupted  by  abont  six  weeks  of  dry  weather  which  occur 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti,  but  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  August  and  September.  The  rains  which  precede 
this  dry  weather  are  moderate  iu  the  eastern  part  of  the  group,  and  last 
only  for  a  few  weeks :  they  come  down  in  showers,  and  are  not  generally 
attended  hy  storms.  But  further  westward,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  they  ore  immediately  followed  hy  the  great  rains  in  June  and 
July,  which  descend  in  torrents  every  day  for  t«'o  or  tlirce  hours,  and 
are  accompanied  with  tbunder-Btorms.  Tiie  autumnal  raina,  which  occur 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  Octolier  and  November,  are  by  no  means  so 
heavy  as  those  which  precede  the  hot  season.  But  in  the  islands  of 
Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico  the  heavy  rains  occur  in  August  and  September, 
and  terminate  in  October  :  they  are  equally  abundant  and  altended 
■Kith  I  bunder- storms.  On  the  Bouthcrn  coast  of  these  islands  the  lung 
dry  season  begins  in  November  nnd  tcmiinates  in  April,  during  which 
time  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  neither  rains  nor  storms  occur.  Droughts 
are  frequent. 

On  the  northern  side  of  these  ielauds  the  rniny  and  dry  seasons  do 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  position  of  the  ami,  and  are  not  confuied  to 
cerUin  parts  of  the  year.  Though  during  the  long  dry  season  fine 
weather  generally  prevails,  it  is  frequently  interniiUcd  by  heavy  sliowers, 
which  sometimes  occur  nearly  every  day  during  that  season,  especially 
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in  the  island  of  Haiti :  this  circumstance  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  at  that  time  blow  with  violence. 
The  rains  during  the  wet  season  are  less  heavy  and  less  regular  on  this 
side  of  the  island.  In  Cuba  no  month  is  free  from  rain,  but  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  falls  during  the  season  of  the  great  rains  of  Jamaica, 
^om  the  end  of  May  to  that  of  July.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of 
rain  in  these  islands  varies,  in  different  parts,  between  4S  and  64  inches. 

During  the  cold  season  these  islands  are  much  exposed  to  boisterous 
north  winds,  except  Jamaica,  which  is  protected  from  them  by  the 
elevated  mountain  range  which  extends  over  the  eastern  districts  of 
Cuba.  During  the  summer  they  are  sometimes  visited  by  hurricanes, 
which  occur  in  the  eastern  islands  from  July  to  September,  but  in  Cuba 
from  August  to  October,  especially  in  the  latter  month.  In  Cuba  they 
are,  however,  less  violent,  and  rarely  cause  any  great  damage. 

12.  As  the  difference  of  climate  between  the  Greater  and  Josser 
Antilles  is  not  considerable,  their  productions  do  not  materially  differ. 
The  mountains  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  however,  being  generally  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  supply  great  quantities  of  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods.  The  plains,  which  chiefly  consist  of  natural  meadows,  maintain 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and  accordingly  there  is 
an  export  trade  in  animald  and  hides.  In  other  respects  the  exports 
are  the  same  as  from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  but  tobacco,  pimento,  and 
ginger  also  constitute  considerable  articles  of  trade. 

IS.  Puerto  RicOy  a  Spanish  colony,  is  about  90  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  33  miles ;  the  area^  is  2970 
square  miles.  The  interior  of  the  island  consists  of  an  extensive 
mountain  mass  which  ^nrobably  rises  to  an  average  height  of  about 
1500  feet.  Tiic  highest  summit  is  the  Sierra  de  I^nguillo,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  3678  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  occupies 
the  most  north-eastern  part  of  the  island.  The  mountain  mass  in  the 
interior  appears  to  extend  in  two  ranges  which  run  parallel  to  the 
southern  and  northern  coasts.  Between  these  ranges  there  arc 
depressions  of  different  degrees  of  elevation,  sometimes  spreading  out  in 
valleys  and  sometimes  in  elevated  plains  of  moderate  extent.  The 
climate  of  this  portion  of  the  island  is  healthy,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  different  grains  of  Europe.  Towards  the  cast  and 
south  the  mountains  descend  with  rather  a  steep  declivity,  and  in  some 
places  approach  close  to  the  sea.  The  plains  which  lie  along  the 
southern  coast  arc  rarelv  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide.  On  the 
northern  and  western  sides  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  is  less  rapid, 
and  only  a  few  of  its  lower  offsets  approach  the  sea  ;  so  that  l)etween 
the  shores  and  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  flat  country  is  commonly 
five,  and  in  some  places  ,ten,  miles  wide.  All  the  low  country  of  tliis 
island  is  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  rivers, 
which  descend  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  being  well 
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gupplied  with  water,  and  unable  to  discharge  it  quickly  through  the  low 
plains  which  they  traverse,  have  formed  nearly  along  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  a  number  of  lagoons  of  inconi^iderable  width,  but  great 
length.  Some  of  these  lagoons  arc  10  miles  long :  being  united  by 
natural  or  artificial  channels,  they  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  in 
these  parts.  Some  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  these  northern 
plains  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles  from  their  mouth,  for  schooners  and  small  coasting  vessels : 
but  as  this  part  of  the  island,  like  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  north,  all  these  rivers  have  bars 
across  their  mouths,  which  prevent  large  vessels  from  entering  them. 

The  coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden;  but  the  northern  harbours  are 
exposed  to  the  gales  which  blow  from  the  east  and  north-east  during 
November,  December,  and  January ;  and  the  southern  harbours  are 
exposed  to  a  heavy  surf  from  June  to  November,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  southerly  winds  in  that  season.  There  arc  only  tliree 
harbours  which  are  safe  all  the  year  round;  namely,  the  harbours 
of  Guanica  and  Hovas  on  the  southern  coast,  and  the  harbour  of 
S.  Juan  on  the  northern  coast.  Vessels  drawing  21  feet  of  water  may 
enter  with  perfect  safety,  and  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  in  the  port  of 
Guanica,  which  is  a  spacious  basin  completely  laud-locked :  its  shores 
are  .  uninhabited.  The  port  of  Hovas,  not  far  from  Guanica,  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  British  navy,  and  it  has  four  fathoms  of  water 
in  the  shallowest  part  of  its  entrance  :  it  is,  however,  difficult  of  access 
from  June  to  November,  owing  to  the  sea  breaking  violently  at  its 
entrance.  The  port  of  S.  Juan  is  perfectly  sheltered  even  from  the 
north  winds,  as  the  hill  on  which  the  town  and  its  fortifications  are 
built  protects  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  entrance  is 
narrow,  though  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  any  dimensions.  This 
harbour  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
having  deep  channels  on  its  eastern  side,  where  vessels  are  perfectly 
secure  even  during  the  hurricane  month.  Vessels  of  250  tons  can 
unload  and  take  in  their  cargoes  at  the  wharfs. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  is  built  near  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  small  hill,  on  whose  summit 
is  a  fortrejss  called  Moro  Castle  :  it  stands  on  a  narrow  island  about  two 
miles  long,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  substantial  bridge. 
In  1828  it  contained  800  stone  and  brick  houses,  besides  some  wooden 
houses  in  the  suburbs  and  outside  the  walls :  the  houses  are  generally 
two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rain- 
water. The  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  San  Juan  is  stated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants :  there  are 
several  good  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Royal  Military  Hospital 
is  the  principal ;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    The  smaller 
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towns  of  Puerto  Rico  are  Aguadilla  and  Mayagiies  on  the  western  coast ; 
S.  German,  near  Ca|)e  Roxo,  in  a  very  populous  district;  Ponce,  on  the 
southern  coast ;  Ilumncno  and  Faxardo  on  the  easteni  coast ;  and  in 
the  interior,  Pepino  and  Cayey. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  according  to  returns  made  by  the 
Spanish  government,  at  various  periods,  from  1802  to  1836,  has  been  as 
follows : — 


1802. 

1812. 

1820. 

1830. 

183r. 

Whites       . 

18,281 

85,662 

102,432 

162,311 

188,869 

Free  coloured 

55,164 

63,983 

86,269 

100,430 

101,275 

„    blacks 

16,414 

15,883 

20,191 

26,857 

25,124 

Slaves 

13,333 

n,536 

21,130 

34,240 

41,818 

Total    •  .     163,192     183,064     230,622     323,838     357,086 

Since  the  land  has  been  cleared  and  drained  for  cultivation,  the 
climate  has  become  more  favourable  to  human  life  than  that  of  most  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  Spanish 
government,  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  European  troops  in 
Uiree  years  from  1829  to  1831,  it  appeared  that  the  average  annual 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  50  in  each  1 000.  Among  the  natives  of 
the  island,  great  longevity  is  frequent ;  many  live  to  the  age  of  80,  90, 
and  100,  and  cases  have  been  stated  of  individuals  reaching  the  age  of 
120.  The  temperature  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  shore  is  very  high,  while  at 
a  few  leagues  distance  on  the  mountains  it  is  at  the  same  time  from  20 
to  30  degrees  lower,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Observations, 
made  at  San  Juan,  show  that  the  temperature  is  highest  in  August,  and 
lowest  in  February.  The  temperature  in  these  months  was  found  to  be 
as  follows : — 

February.  August. 

At  9  in  the  morning      .  .         72j       .         86 

At  noon      ....         81         .         92 
At  5  in  the  evening        .         .         74         .         90 

The  rainy  season  occurs  in  August  and  Septcml)cr,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  the  interior  and  on  the  north  coast  is  exceedingly 
great,  but  on  the  south  coaf  t  it  sometimes  hap])cii8  that  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fulls  during  the  whole  year. 

The  exportable  products  of  the  island  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  A  considerable  number  of  hides  are  likewise 
shipped,  and  cattle  and  a  small  breed  of  horses  arc  reared  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighbouring  English  and  Danish  colonies. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  island  haVo  been  very  greatly  increased 
since  the  Wginning  of  the  present  century.  At  that  time  the  only  ex- 
ternal trade  carried  on  consisted  of  cattle,  horses,  and  plantains,  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  islandsi  in  exchange  for  a  few  manufactured  goods. 
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The  little  sugar  grown  in  the  island  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  produce  exported  in  1803,  consisted  of  2632  cwt.  of  coffee» 
1416  cwt.  of  sugar,  972  cwt.  of  tobacco,  917  cwt.  of  cotton;  the  total 
value  of  which  was  57,000  dollars.  In  1810,  the  exports  of  those  arti- 
cles were  valued  at  662,630  dollars  ;  and  the  goods  imported  were  valued 
at  1,005,694  dollars.  The  quantities  of  produce  exported  in  each 
of  the  years  1828,  1832,  and  1836,  were  as  follows :— 


1828. 

183-2. 

1836. 

Sugar 

.      182,826 

346,534 

498,888  cwt.' 

Molasses    . 

.     374,174 

1,187,244 

1,724,661  gallons. 

Rum 

437 

352 

360  bocoyes 

Coffee 

.     111,609 

168,191 

52,772  cwt. 

Cotton 

4,791 

5.373 

19,522    „ 

Tobacco 

.       24,061 

36,024 

49,542     „ 

Hides 

5,178 

3,887 

8,686     „ 

Cattle 

.        6,877 

4,072 

4,911  No. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  4,099,575  dollars,  and 
the  value  of  imports  in  the  same  year  was  4,005,944  dollars,  about  one- 
third  of  which  consisted  of  provisions :  the  remainder  was  made  up  of 
plantation  stores  and  manufactured  goods  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  year  1836,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
as  follows : — 


luwords. 

Outwards. 

Ships.          TonH. 

ShipH. 

Ton*. 

Spain 

.     707        29,161 

659 

27,695 

United  States 

.     302         45,654 

319 

45,934 

Denmark 

.       49           4,273 

49 

4,174 

Holland         •      . 

13              702 

13 

702 

Sardinia  • 

8           1,058 

8 

1,058 

Bremen    . 

1 1            2,048 

11 

2,100 

France     . 

.       91           7.052 

94 

7,208 

England  . 

37           2,772 

35 

2,658 

Sweden   . 

7              216 

7 

216 

Hamburg 

3              541 

3 

1198 

541 

Tota 

1  1228         93,477 

92,286 

The  Customs'  duties  received  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1836 
were  as  follows : — 

Dollars.                              Dollars.  Dollars. 

1828. .  .522,034         1831 . . . 586,405  1834. . .  750,930 

1829. .  .536,544         1832. .  .700,544  1835. .  .746,285 

1 830 . . .  584,990         1833 .. .  688,892  1 836 . . .  800,025 

These  duties  form  about  five-eighths  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
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island :  one-eighth  is  raised  by  means  of  stamp-duties  and  some  small 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  remaining  one-fourtli  is  raised  from  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  form  of  a  property- tax,  the  amount  of  which 
is  settled  and  collected  by  persons  appointed  by  the  tax-payers  them- 
selves. By  these  means  a  considerable  suq)Ius  is  raised  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  colony,  and  is  remitted  to  the  mother-country.  For  three 
centuries  the  island  was  used  by  Spain  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
malefactors  sent  from  the  mother- country,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
colonists  made  no  progress  in  cultivation  or  in  commerce  :  the  revenue 
raised  did  not  suffice  for  the  expenditure,  and  a  large  sum  was  sent  an- 
nually to  the  governor  from  Mexico.  The  loss  to  Spain  of  her  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  America  drew  attention  to  its  remaining  colo- 
nies, and  Puerto  Rico  was  then  freed  from  the  degrading  condition  in 
which  it  had  so  long  l)een  kept.  The  colonists  were  declared  free  from 
the  payment  of  various  imposts  that  had  oppressed  them ;  free  settlers 
from  other  countries  were  encouraged  by  the  remission  of  taxes,  and  the 
trade  of  the  island  was  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  To  these  measures 
must  be  attributed  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  here  described. 

At  the  time  the  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  600,000  inhabitants,  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration :  they  were  all  speedily  exterminated  by  the  Spanish  settlers.  In 
1594  the  town  of  San  Juan  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake:  it  was  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1597,  and  in 
1199  was  again  attacked  without  success  by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Henry  Harvey. 

14.  Haiti^  also  called  San  Domingo  and  Hispaniolay  (Little  Spain,) 
is  about  400  miles  long,  and  150  broad,  in  the  widest  part.  Its  surface 
is  about  25,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland.  Near 
its  centre  is  a  mountain-knot,  called  Cibao,  the  highest  summits  of  which 
are  supposed  be  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  from  this  point  lower 
ranges  extend  in  different  directions,  running  mostly  from  east  to  west. 
On  the  east,  however,  they  are  only  of  moderate  elevation,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  plains  which  in  several  parts  arc  destitute*^  of  trees,  and 
contain  extensive  pasture-grounds.  The  largest  of  these  plains  lies 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  is  called  Los  Llanos  (the  plains) :  it 
extends  from  the  town  of  San  Domins^o,  eastward  to  Higuey,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  by  a 
low  range  of  mountains  from  another  plain  lying  north  of  it,  and  called 
La  Vega,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  50  miles,  and  is  about  30 
miles  wide :  this  plain,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  watered  by  the  river 
Yuna,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Samana.  Tiie  island  of  Samana,  which 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
isthmus  covered  by  the  sea  at  spring-tides :  it  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
on  that  account  nearly  uninhabited.  Along  the  northern  shores  west 
of  the  island  of  Samana,  the  mountains  rise  close  to  the  sea,  with  a  steep 
ascent  and  to  a  considerable  elevation,  leaving  only  a  few  level  tracts  of 
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moderate  width  between  them  and  the  sea.  But  at  the  back  of  these 
mountains  there  is  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  called  the  plain  of  Santiago, 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Yague.  Tlie  mountain  knot  of  Cibao 
rises  near  the  western  extremity  of  this  plain.  Three  mountain  ranges, 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  branch  out  from 
this  mountain  knot,  and  run  to  the  west,  terminating  respectively  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  in  Cape  St.  Nicholas  on  the  north,  St. 
Mark's  Point  in  the  middle,  and  Cape  Tiburon  on  the  south.  Along 
the  southern  and  northern  shores  of  this  western  portion  of  the  island, 
onlj  small  tracts  of  level  and  cultivable  ground  occur  at  intervals ;  but 
between  the  three  ranges  arc  included  two  valleys,  or  rather  plains,,  called 
Artibonite  and  Cul  de  Sac.  The  first  and  northern  plain  is  irrigated 
by  the  river  Artibonite  ;  and  the  southern  is  partly' occupied  by  two 
lakes,  a  salt  lake  called  Laguna  de  Henriquillo,  which  is  50  miles  in 
circuit,  and  has  no  outlet,  and  a  fresh-water  lake  culled  Saumache  or 
Azuey.  The  country  between  the  mountains  of  Cibao  and  the  southern 
shores  is  filled  up  with  high  hills  and  narrow  vales,  and  is  very  thinly 
inhabited. 

The  shores,  which  arc  generally  rocky,  contain  a  great  number  of 
harbours  for  moderate-sized  vessels:  some  of  them  are  spacious  and 
deep.  Near  Cape  St.  Nicholas  is  the  Port  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  6 
miles  long,  and  large  enough  to  contain  an  immense  fleet ;  it  is  also  safe, 
being  inclosed  by  luountains  of  considerable  elevation :  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  little  cultivated,  and  is  rather  sterile.  The  harbour  of 
Cape  Francois,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  is  less  safe,  but  it  is  also 
spacious,  and  has  good  ancjiorage.  The  bay  of  Samana  is  very  spacious, 
and  affords  excellent  anchorage,  but  it  is  not  frequented,  on  account  of 
its  unhealthiness.  The  port  of  San  Domingo  is  indifferent,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  winds,  but  it  has  good  ground  for  holding.  In 
the  bay  of  Gonaives,  which  extends  between  Cape  Foux  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Donna  Maria  on  the  south,  are  the  harbours  of  Port  au  Prince 
and  Gonaives.  Port  au  Prince  has  two  harbours,  formed  by  some  islets, 
both  of  which  afford  good  and  safe  anchorage.  Gonaives  has  a  spacious 
and  safe  harbour,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels. 

Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  bay  of  Gonsdves.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  suf- 
ficiently wide,  and  commodious,  but  the  houses  in  general  arc  low  and 
mean.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica ;  and  has  alx)ut  30,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Cape  Haitien, 
formerly  Cape  Francjois,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  some  trade.  San  Domingo,  on  the  southern  coast,  with  15,000  souls, 
formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  in  jerked  beef, 
cattle,  and  hides ;  which,  however,  is  now  very  limited. 

The  population  of  this  island  is  differently  stated  at  between  900,000 
and  1,200,000  souls.     The  number  of  whites  and  negroes  of  pure  blood 
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is  small ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Mulattocs,  or  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  negroes,  and  of  the  descendants  of  aborigines,  mixed 
with  the  blood  of  Europeans  or  Negroes.  The  island  was  formerly 
divided  between  the  French  and  Spaniards :  it  is  now  a  recognised  inde- 
pendent state,  and  the  government  has  the  form  of  a  republic ;  the  exe- 
cutive power  being  vested  in  a  President,  chosen  for  life,  and  the  legisla- 
tive body  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies :  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  despotism  with  republican  forms. 

The  exports  of  sugar  and  cotton  were  formerly  very  considerable ; 
but  now  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  mahogany,  and  different  kinds  of 
dye-woods,  raw  hides,  jerked  beef,  coffee,  and  some  cotton.  There 
is  said  to  be  gold  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  not  worked  or  col- 
lected. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  products  exported  in  1836  and  1837 
were — 

1836.  1837. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Coffee       .  37,662,674  30,845  400 

Dye-woods  6,767,902  6,036,238 

Cotton.      .  1,072,555  1,013,171 

Mahogany  4,954,944  4,798,262 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  republic  in  1836  and  1837  were — 

1836.  1837. 

Dollan.  Dollarf. 

Receipts    .     2,533,843  2,082,522 

Expenditure    2,855,029  2,713,102 

About  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and  export  duties, 
about  one-eighth  from  stamps,  licenses,  and  local  taxes,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  •*  territorial  imposts." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  each 
port  of  the  island  in  1836,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  were — 

Entered.  Cleared. 

\'alue  of  Vahie  of 

Ships.       Tons.         Car^^oes.  Shipi.      Tunn.     '   Cargttcs. 

Port-au-Prince  120  17,869  £243,490  138  20,283  £401,106 

CapeHaitien  73  10,794     131,955  74  10,801     184,5.50 

Jacqmel  .      .  39  4,588       32,248  43  5,082     105,198 

Aux  Cayes     .  51  7,675       38,436  50  7,443     147,361 

Gonaives        .  44  5,532       13,076  43  5,398       63,970 

Puerto  PhitH.  42  4,122       l.%577  37  3,478       19,151 

Total      .     369     50,580  £474,782         385     52,485  £921,336 

Of  the  above  there  were  of  British  vessels  in  all  the  ports — Entered, 
84  ships,  12,807  tuns ;  and  Cleared,  99  ships,  15,127  tons.  The  value 
of  their  cargoes  was^-Inwards,  £192,262;  Outwards,  £357,388. 
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15.  Jamaica^  which  belongs  to  the  British,  extends  in  length  from 
east  to  west  150  miles :  its  greatest  breadth  may  be  somewhat  less  than 
50  miles.  Its  surface  contains  4256  square  miles,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  area  of  the  county  of  York.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
island  is  elevated,  being  filled  up  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  principal 
ridge  of  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  district,  and  runs  nearly  east 
and  west.  These  mountains  vary  from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  elevation 
above  the  sea;  but  the  highest  summits  exceed  7000  feet.  The 
valleys  which  intersect  them  are  generally  narrow,  but  very  fertile. 
West  of  this  mountain  tract  the  plain  of  Liguanca  extends  along  the 
southern  shore :  it  is  about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  5  miles,  but  it  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility.  A  range  of  low 
hills  divides  this  plain  from  thatof  Yere,  which  extends  18  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  with  an  average  width  of  7  or  8  miles :  it  is  still 
less  fertile  than  that  of  Liguanea.  To  the  north  of  these  plains,  the 
hills  do  not  rise  much  above  2000  feet,  and  farther  to  the  west  they 
sink  still  lower,  though  in  these  parts  also  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  surface,  leaving  only  a  few  plains  of  moderate  extent  along  the 
southern  coast :  along  the  northern  shores  they  approach  close  to  the 
sea.  The  valleys  and  level  tracts  dispersed  among  these  hills  arc  very 
fertile,  and  contain  large  sugar-estates.]  Though  the  rivers  are  nume- 
rous, not  one  of  them  is  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
River,  which  is  ascended  by  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  to  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles. 

Jamaica  is  well  provided  with  harbours :  there  are  thirty  principal 
ports,  capable  of  affording  more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels.  The  most 
considerable  is  Port  Royal,  or  the  harbour  of  Kingston,  which  is  6  miles 
in  length  and  2  miles  wide.  It  is  divided  frum  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
slip  of  low  land,  along  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
any  size.  The  harbours  of  Port  Morant  and  of  Old  Harbour,  on  the 
southern,  and  those  of  Lucea  and  of  Port  Antonio,  on  the  northern 
shores,  are  spacious  and  safe. 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  three  counties — Surrey^  on  the  cast, 
Middlesex,  in  the  middle,  and  Cornwall,  on  the  west.  Its  principal  town 
is  Kingston,  which  stands  on  the  plain  of  Liguanca,  and  contains  above 
33,000  inhabitants :  it  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many  good  houses. 
Port  Royal,  once  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  now  a  small  place  near  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Kingston :  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  commonly  called 
Spanish  Town,  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  island,  being  the  seat  of 
government.  It  stands  in  the  same  plain  with  Kingston,  and  contains 
5000  inhabitants.  Morant  Bay,  east  of  Port  Royal,  has  abuut  7000 
inhabitants,  and  a  ctmsiderable  and  increasing  trade.  On  the  northern 
coast  arc  Falmouth,  with  6000  inhabitants,  a  thriving  place,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade — Montego  Bay,  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  island 
next  to  Kingston,  with  more  than  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  safe  harbour 
— and  Lucea,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  sonje  trade.    On  the 
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southern  shores  are  tlie  smaller  towns  of  Savanna  La  Mar,  Black 
River,  and  Port  Morant ;  and,  on  the  northern.  Port  Antonio,  Annotto 
Bay,  Port  Maria,  and  St.  Ann's  Bay. 

The  population  falls  rather  short  of  400,000  souls,  of  which  more  than 
300,000  are  negroes,  about  30,000  whites,  and  perhaps  50,000  of  mixed 

race. 

The  slave  |K)pulation  of  Jamaica  at  various  periods  from  1811  to 
1834,  was  as  follows :  — 


1817 
1820 
1823 
1826 
1829 
1832 
1834 


Males. 
113,319 
170,466 
166,595 
162,726 
158,254 


Fcmaleit. 
172,831 
171.916 
169,658 
168,393 
164,167 


Total. 
346,150 
342,382 
336,253 
331,119: 
322,421 
302,666 
311,070 


!  The  number  in  1834  was  that  in  'respect  of  which  compensation  was 
paid  to  the  amount  of  6,149,937/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  19/.  15;.  Ad.  per 
head.    They  were  divided  in  the  several  classes  as  follows  : — 

Prsedial,  attached 198,898 

„        unattached  •         .  •         •     19,558 

Non-precdial,  including  31,966  domestic  servants  36,834 
Children  under  6  years  of  age  .  •  •  39,013 
Aged  and  diseased     •  .         •         •         •     15,692 

Runaways  .#••••       1,075 

Total  .  .  311,070 
The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  The  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  the  white  troops,  on  the  average  of  20  years,  from 
1817  to  1836,  was  121.3  per  1000,  or  very  nearly  1  in  8.  The  dif- 
ferent towns  and  military  stations  in  the  island  are  not  equally  unfa- 
vourable in  this  rcsi)ect.  The  mortality  during  the  years  mentioned  was, 

At  Port  Antonio 
At  Spanish  Town 
At  Montego  Bay 
At  Lucea     •     • 
At  Fort  Augusta 
And  at  Maroon  Town 
The  great  cause  of  mortality  among  the  white  troops  in  Jamaica  is  fever  : 
in  each  1000  soldiers  there  died  in  each  year,  on  the  average,  from  this 
class  of  diseases,  at — 

Port  Antonio  •         .         •         •         126. 


While  it  was 


•  •  •  • 


149.3  in 

each  1000. 

162.4 

178.9 

84.9 

73.5 

32.7 

Spanish  Town 
Montego  Bay 
Jjucca 

Fort  Augusta 
Maroon  Town 


141.1 

150.7 

63.3 

55.5 

15.3 
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The  climate  is  much  less  unfavourable  to  the  negro  population.  The 
army  returns  for  the  20  years  from  1817  to  1836  show  an  average 
annual  mortality  of  30  in  each  1000;  and  among  the  slave  population 
the  deaths  in  12  years,  from  1817  to  1829,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
returns  are  given  with  regularity,  amounted  only  to  8480  on  the  average 
per  annum,  or  less  than  2^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  numher. 

Jamaica  produces  for  exportation  arrow-root,  coffee,  logwood,  ginger, 
pimento,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  lancewood  spars,  small  quantities  of 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  tohacco.    The  quantities  exported  in  1836  were  :^ 

Arrow-root        ....  171,603  Ihs. 


Ckx:oa 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Logwood 

Ginger 

Indigo 

Pimento 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Rum 


» 


)» 


21,248 
14,247,555 
22,173     „ 
6,116  tons. 
927,546  lbs. 
45,374 
7,458,873 
134,238,513 

19,295  gallons. 
2,462,855      „ 
19,856  lbs. 
42,127  No. 


>9 


99 


)9 


Tobacco 
Lancewood  spars 

Among  the  exports  from  Jamaica  are  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods  to  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Colombia.  The  total 
value  of  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  3,315,670/.  The  imports,  which 
consisted  of  the  articles  usually  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  of  some 
produce  from  Spanish  America  for  re-exportation,  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  2,108,606/.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  is  always  considerable — a  circumstance  arising  from  the  fact 
of  the  great  proprietors  being  almost  wholly  absent  from  the  colony/ and 
expending  their  incomes  in  England. 

The  government  of  Jamaica  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  or  Cap- 
tain-General, appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive  and  Legislative 
Council  of  twelve  members,  also  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders  in  the  island.  The  Crown  has 
a  veto  on  all  acts  passed  by  the  colonial  parliament. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  May,  1494.  Its  name  is 
a  corruption  of  the  word  Haymaca,  by  which  name  it  was  called  in  the 
langruage  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Florida.  It  was  named  by  Columbus  St.  lago,  which  is  still  tlie  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  was  first  colonized  by  Spaniards  in  1503. 
Jamaica  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  until  1655,  when  it 
was  captured  by  an  English  expedition  under  General  Venables  and 
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Admiral  Penn.     It  has  fiince  remained  in  undisturbed  possession   of 

England. 

16.  Cvba,  the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  belongs  to  the  Spaniards. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  cast,  to  Cape  St.  Antonio  on  the 
west,  in  a  curved  line  of  790  miles.  It  is  about  127  miles  wide  in  the 
broadest  part,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  52  miles ;  and 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  it  is  only  28  miles  across. 
Its  area  is  about  42,000  Equa,re  miles,  and  if  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
belong  to  it,  are  taken  into  the  estimate,  it  is  about  43,000  square 
miles,  or  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  England  without  Wales. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  namely,  the  eastern  districts, 
opposite  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Haiti,  are  mountainous,  being 
trtiversed  by  numerous  ridges  running  east  and  west.  The  highest 
ridge,  called  Sierra  del  Cobre,  or  the  Copper  Mountains,  probably  rises 
7200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ridges  arc  very  fertile.  From  this  mountain  region  a  chain  of  liills, 
running  in  a  north-western  direction,  traverses  the  island  in  all  its  length, 
but  these  hills  grow  lower  as  tliey  proceed  westward,  and  the  most 
western  districts  of  the  island  have  only  a  slightly  undulating  surface, 
the  hills  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  250  and  350  feet 
above  the  sea.  Low  and  level  tracts  occur  onlv  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  largest  level  tract,  which  occupies  the  space  between  Batabano 
and  Xagua,  is  a  swamp  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 
Extensive  tracts  of  the  undulating  country  are  without  trees,  and  make 
excellent  pasture-ground. 

Though  the  coast  line  is  above  2000  miles  in  length,  hardly  one- 
third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels.  The  shores  of  the  eastern  mountainous 
parts  between  Cape  de  Cniz,  on  the  southern,  and  Point  Maternillo,  on 
the  northern  coasts,  are  free  from  reefs  and  rocks.  But  westward  from 
these  two  capc-s,  numerous  reefs,  rocks,  and  small  is^lands  extend  along 
the  northern  shores  as  far  west  as  Cape  Ycacos,  east  of  tlie  harbour  of 
Matanzas,  and  along  the  southern  coast  to  Point  Casilda.  On  the  north, 
however,  there  is  an  open  sea  between  the  keys,  as  these  islets  are 
called,  and  Cuba,  which  may  be  navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Cape 
Ycacos  the  coast  is  free  from  keys  and  rocks  as  far  west  as  Bahia 
Honda,  west  of  Havana.  Between  Bahia  Honda  and  Cape  St.  Antonio 
the  shores  are  again  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  rocks 
called  Los  Colorados.  Between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Casilda, 
along  the  southern  coast,  shoals  and  keys  are  dispersed  over  the  sea 
between  Cuba  and  Isla  dc  Pinos  (Pine  Island),  from  Liana  Point  to 
Cochinos  Bay,  so  that  only  the  small  tracts  of  coast  between  Cape  St. 
Antonio  and  Liana  Point,  and  Cochinos  Bay  and  Point  Casilda,  can  be 
approached  by  vessels.  Thus  the  central  districts  of  Cuba,  whicli  are 
the  most  feitile,  have  no  accessible  coast  in  their  neighbourhood.     The 
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best-frcqucnted  harbours  in  the  eastern  districts  and  on  the  southern 
shores  are  Manzanillo,  north-east  of  Cape  de  Cruz,  whose  entrance 
is  in  the  narrow  sea,  called  Boca  Balandras,  which  lies  between  the 
reefs  and  Cape  dc  Cruz,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  and  on  the  northern 
shores  are  Baracoa,  Gibara,  and  Nuevitas.  In  the  western  districts  and 
on  the  northern  shores  are  the  harbours  of  Matanzas,  Havana,  and 
Bahia  Honda ;  and  on  the  southern  shores  are  Xagua  and  Trinidad. 
Cuba  has  no  large  rivers,'and  only  a  few  of  them  are  navigable  for  small 
boats  as  much  as  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast, 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  a  bay  which  extends  from  south-south- 
east to  north-north-west  about  2^  miles,  its  greatest  width  not  exceed- 
ing one  mile  and  a  half.     This  bay,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  not  much  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  .300  yards  wide.     The  harbour  is  safe 
and  excellent ;  but  when  the  wind  sets  into  the  bay  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  get  out  of  it.     Both  shores  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  the  harbour 
and  the  town  are  well  fortified.    The  streets  of  Havana  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  generally  unpaved ;  but  the  town  contains  many  good  pub- 
lic buildings  and  private  houses.     There  is  a  university,  a  seminary  for 
Catholic  priests,  and  some  other  institutions.     The  town,  together  with 
the  surrounding  suburbs,  contains  a  population  of  130,000  souls.  Cigars 
and  chocolate  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  commerce  is 
ver}'  great.   The  climate  is  considered  unhealthy.    Guanabacao,  or  Gua- 
navacoa,  opposite  to  the  Havana  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants.     Matanzas,  farther  to  the  east,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  is,  next 
to  the  Havana,  the  most  trading  town  of  the  island,  and  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.     In  the  interior  of  the  island  are  the  towns  of 
Santa  Clara,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  Santo  Espiritu,  with   11,000,  and 
Puerto  Principe,  with  30,000  inhabitants.     The  last-mentioned  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America :  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  port  of 
Nuevitas.     On  the  southern  coast  are  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  which  has 
13,000    inhabitants,   and    an    extensive  trade ;  Manzanillo,  with  6000 
inhabitants    and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  ancient  capital,  with  26,000 
inhabitants,  and  a  verv  considerable  commerce.     The  smaller  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  are  Batabano  and  Xagua;  on  the  northcni  coast, 
Baracoa  and  Gibara ;  and  in  the  interior,  San  Eugenio  and  Holguin. 

The  population  of  Cuba  probably  docs  not  fall  short  of  one  million, 
of  which  amount  the  whites  constitute  nearly  one-half,  and  the  slaves 
one-third ;  the  remainder  are  free  people  of  colour. 

The  exports  of  Cuba  have  not  been  given  in  dctiul  for  a  later  date 
than  1S33,  nor  for  any  year  before  1826.  It  will  suflice  to  state,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  given,  the  quantities  for  the  first  and  the  last  of  those  years. 
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1826. 

I83X 

SugM 

Arrobaa  • 

6,237,390         7,624,553 

Rum 

Pipe. 

2,597 

8,227 

Holauo        . 

68,880 

95,768 

Coffee 

Arrobas 

1,773,798         2,566,359 

Wax 

„ 

22,919 

41,536 

U.f  Tobacco 

„ 

79,581 

92,475 

Cigan           .        . 

" 

197,194 
1631. 

617,713 

Cottou 

„ 

27,436 

22,072 

Cocofl 

„ 

4,817 

3,970 

Mahogany       . 

Varaet 

16,966 

14,695 

Cedar 

„ 

9,430 

10,679 

Hides 

"      Number 

16.693 

28,917 

Pre>ervei 

Arrobas 

3,043 

2,105 

FniiU 

.     Value  in  doilan 

29,619 

14,773 

Honey 

Pipe. 

1,063 

2,134 

MuleaandHoma    . 

Number 

1,306 

807 

Other  Produce 

Value  in  dollara 

43.860 

47,897 

The  total  value  of  the 

mpoTts  and  eipoiti 

of  merchandi* 

in  each 

year,  from  1831  to  1833, 

tated  in  English  money  was, 

Import,. 

Export!. 

1831 

£3,239,306 

£2,691,481 

1S32 

3.285.617 

2,8.^2,278 

1633 

2,959.,S18 

2,747,513 

The  countries  from  and  to  which  the  trade  was  carried  o 
follows : — 


1831. 

IS33. 

1S33. 

ImpoHi. 

KKportt. 

Imporli.      Jijporti. 

Imiiorta. 

Kiporli. 

£. 

£. 

£.        !        £. 

£. 

r 

Spun        .      . 
liaitti  St>lei 

858,730 

«7,033 

74,H,14G     452,819 

61)3,703 

3867398 

877,147 

816,998 

73d, 319  ,  G.i7,ags 

•J-J9,-I81 

913,934 

354,  CW 

30C.OI3 

387,21^1     -118,-132 

1D6,32:> 

313,33G 

France     .      . 

139.300 

91.987 

167,880       7:.,20S 

19.3, 3;i7 

110.fi91 

KdKliDd   .     . 

m.m 

326,608 

aCli,0c3  :  JJ7,M5I 

338,S77 

189,787 

Italy     .    .      . 
Ntitlieilandi. . 

4,719 

DI.Ull 

7,423       77,317 

19,753 

47,640 

32,194 

S'j.s;; 

61,3:11      101.31(1 

42,417 

fiS.sai 

Pt.rlt.t,-»l        - 

a, 817 

l,37fi 

10,983         ,|,(i;7 

9,401 

4,5IS 

RtlHIU        .         . 

uu.rzr 

|2i3.-t33 

19,971 

207,335 

Swedtnand    1 
Dcnn.uk      f 

4,ja8 

8,609 

7.0i0     lZ,bT\l 

7,138 

15,867 

Tin  key       ,      . 

-  1  ■■■•'" 

—     I         "^ 



13,833 

Shipg. 

Tons. 

379 

46,241 

509 

91,624 

26 

4,300 

10 

1,729 

48 

10,163 

8 

1,477 

46 

9,076 

5 

494 

1 

290 

6 

940 

6 

1.061 

2 

366 

1 

159 

1 

176 
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The  imports  consist  principally  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  salt  provi- 
tions,  dried  fruits,  spices,  butter,  flour,  rice,  potatoes,  salt  fish,  cotton, 
linen,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  hardware  and  lumber. 

The  ships  that  entered  the  port  of  Havana  in  the  year  1833,  and 
their  tonnage,  were  as  follows : — 

Spanish     •  •  • 

American  •  • 

Hanse  Towns  •  • 

Danish      .  •  • 

French      •  •  • 

Netherlands 

English     •  •  • 

Portuguese 

Prussian    .  • 

Sardinian  •  • 

Swedish     • 

Hanoverian 

Mecklenburg 

Russian 

1,048  168,302 

The  Bahama  Islands,  or  Lucatos. 

17.  These  islands  are  dispersed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  banks 
which  divide  the  Bahama  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  consist,  as 
it  it  said,  of  about  500  rocks,  islets,  and  islands.  They  are  composed 
of  coral  rocks,  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil^  intermixed  with  shells : 
they  are  all  low  and  level,  with  the  exception  of  ^the  island  of  Inagua, 
which  contains  some  small  hills.  The  islands  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
most  of  them  somewhat  curved  towards  the  Atlantic,  where  they 
border  on  an  unfathomable  sea.  The  soil  being  sterile,  most  of  these 
islands  are  uninhabited  :  even  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Bahama 
and  Abaco,  which  are  situated  north  of  Providence  Channel,  on  tlie 
Lesser  Bahama  bank,  have  very  few  inhabitants.  The  climate  is 
rather  hot,  the  thermometer  varying  from  80**  to  90°  in  summer,  but  it 
is  not  unpleasant,  as  the  north-east  trade- wind  pscvails  in  this  season. 
From  November  to  March  the  thermometer  descends  to  65**  and  even 
60®,  and  strong  gales  blow  from  the  north-west.  Thunder-storms  are  fre- 
quent, and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt.  The  islands  generally  pro- 
duce sufficient  maize  and  ground  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  for  exportation.  Many  parts 
■re  covered  vrith  woods,  containing  several  species  of  trees,  of  which 
mahogany,  logwood,  and  fustic,  supply  articles  of  exportation.  Cattle 
are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  the  woods  contain  wild  hogs  and 
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agoutis.  Turtles  abound  on  the  shores,  and  arc  an  article  of  export. 
Salt  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  on  Turks'  Island 
and  the  Caicos.  San  Salvador  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1492.  Nassau,  a  town  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Providence,  and  is  the  principal  harbour 
whence  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported.  On  Crooked  Island  is 
Pitstown,  a  small  place. 

The  population  of  these  islands  in  1836  consisted  of  19,365  persons, 
who  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Population. 
Islands  or  Districts. 
New  Providence  and  Keys        .        .       • 
Andros  Island,  Green  and  Grassy  Keys   . 
Grand  Bahama,  and  the  Berry  Islands     . 
Great  and  Little  Abaco,  and  Keys    . 

Harbour  Island 

Eleuthera,  Royal  Island,  and  Keys    . 
S.  Salvador  and  Little  Islaud 
Watling's  Islaud  and  Rum  Key 
Great  and  Little  Exuma,  and  Keys 
Rugged  Island  and  Keys 

Long  Island 

Crooked  Islaud,  Fortune  Island,  and  Acklin's\ 

Island j 

Great  and  Little  Inagua,  Magaguana,  French  1 

and  Attwood*8  Keys        ....       X 

The  Caicos 

Turks' Island 1,111 

Key  Sal,  and  Anguilla 


Males. 

Femnles. 

3,678 

4,170 

110 

72 

119 

101 

501 

347 

722 

678 

1,220 

1,348 

343 

405 

255 

235 

450 

480 

59 

99 

393 

401 

382 

48 
50 


422 

33 

3S 
1,095 

•  • 

9.924 


Total      .        .        -      9,44! 
The  number  of  slaves  living  on  1st  August,  1834,  in  respect  of  whom 
compensation  was  paid,  was  10,086,  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
was  128,296/.,  or  12/.  14*.  4c/.  per  head.     They  were  classed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Prandial,  attached       .....         4,020 
, ,      unattached  .  .  .  .  270 

Non-prscdial,  including  2434  domestic  servants  3,444 
Children  under  six  years  ....  2,053 
Aged  and  diseased  .  •         •         •  299 


10,086 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  mild  and  equable,  and  is  peculiarly 

favourable  to  health.     The  mortality  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. 
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The  Bahamas  produce  but  little  exportable  produce.     The  quantities 
of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1836  were — 

Coffee         .         .         64,271  lbs. 


Cotton 

F^ustic 

Logwood 

Mahogany 

Fruit  * 

Salt 


55,633    „ 
•    '        1,342  tons. 

56     „ 
.    1,386,192  feet. 

2,500/.  value- 
861,345  bushels. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  that  year  was  88,694/.,  and  of  imports 
143,211/. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor,  a  legislative  council 
of  12,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  30  members.  Nassau,  in  New  Pro- 
vidence, is  the  seat  of  government. 

One  of  the  Bahama  Islands  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  the  12th  October,  1492.  The  islands  were  then  densely  populated  by 
Indians,  who  were,  not  long  after,  sent  off  to  work  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  New  Providence  was  colonized  by  the  English  in  1629,  but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1641.  The  English  returned  in  1666, 
but  were  again  driven  away  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1 703.  They 
were  once  mott  inhabited  by  English,  who  remained  in  possession  until 
1781,  when  the  islands  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  were  restored  to 
England  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  have  since  remained  unmolested. 

18.  Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent  of  South  America  there 
are  several  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  between  63°  and  71°  W.  long. 
Most  of  them  are  rocky  and  high,  but  of  small  extent.  The  most 
considerable  are  Margarita  and  Curasao. 

The  island  of  Margarita  lies  between  10°  56'  and  11°  10'  N.  lat., 
and  between  63°  56'  and  64°  30'  W.  long.,  somewhat  more  than  20 
miles  from  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  to  which  republic  it  belongs.  In 
the  straits  between  the  continent  and  the  island  are  the  two  small 
islands  of  Coche  and  Cubagua,  formerly  noted  for  the  pearl  shells 
which  were  found  on  the  banks  in  their  neighbourhood :  at  present  they 
are  uninhabited,  and  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  fishermen. 
Vessels  bound  to  the  northern  shores  of  South  America  usually  pass 
between  these-  islands  and  Margarita* 

Margarita  is  about  40  miles  long  and  15  in  its  greatest  width.  Its 
area  is  about  400  square  miles.  It  consists  properly  of  two  islands, 
connected  by  an  isthmus,  or  rather  natural  causeway,  several  miles  long, 
but  only  from  80  to  100  yards  broad,  and  in  some  parts  not  more  thwi 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  sea.  Both  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky,  and 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation :  the  highest  point  is  near  the  western 
extremity,  where  the  mountains  of  Macanao,  near  Sandy  Point,  rise  to 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  coasts  are  rocky  and 
very  steep,  but  contain  several  harbours.      The  harbour  of  Pampatar, 
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which  is  the  most  important,  lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  is  formed 
by  a  large  and  fine  basin  in  which  vessels  are  secure  from  all  winds. 
The  harbour  of  Pueblo  del  Norte,  on  the  northern  coast,  is  good,  but 
the  entrance  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  coral  reef.  The  small  town  of 
Asomp^ion,  which  is  not  far  from  the  northern  coast,  is  nearly  without 
trade,  inasmuch  as  the  island,  having  an  indifferent  soil,  scarcely  pro- 
duces enough  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Indian  com,  bananas, 
and  groimd  provisions  are  raised,  and  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are 
cultivated  ;  but  none  of  them  supply  articles  of  export.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  1 5,000.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
extensive  fishery  which  is  carried  on  upon  the  banks  between  Marga- 
rita and  the  mainland  of  South  America,  where  great  quantities  of  fish 
are  taken,  cured,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

CurapaOy  a  Dutch  island,  lies  farther  west,  being  crossed  nearly  in 
the' middle  by  the  meridian  of  69*^  W.  long.  It  extends  in  a  general 
direction  from  south-east  to  north-west  about  35  miles :  its  greatest 
breadth  is  6  miles,  and  its  area  110  square  miles.  The  island  is  a  low 
rock,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height :  though 
the  shores  are  not  generally  above  10  or  12  feet  high,  they  are  bold,  and 
vessels  of  considerable  size  may  sail  round  the  island  within  a  cable's 
length.  In  most  parts  the  rocks  seem  to  be  formed  of  coral,  with  a  thin 
vegetable  mould  scattered  over  them.  There  are  several  small  inlets^ 
which  form  good  harbours  :  that  of  Santa  Anna,  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
is  spacious  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  largest  vessel  to  lie  close  to  the 
shore ;  but  its  entrance  is  narrow.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  port  is 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  town  of  Curasao,  or  Wil- 
lerastadt,  a  small  but  neat  and  well-built  place.  The  island  has  no 
water,  and  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  the  inhabitants  are  partly  supplied  with 
provisions  from  other  places.  It  produces  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  salt.  The  population  is  14,000,  of  which 
number  6000  are  slaves. 

East  of  Curasao  is  the  small  rocky  island  of  Buen  Ayre  ;  and  west  of 
it  that  of  Oruay  or  Aruha^  remarkable  for  the  large  pieces  of  native  gold 
which  have  lately  been  found  there. 

19.  The  Gulf  of  Darien,  especially  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  skirted  by  many  low  wooded  islets,  enclosed  by 
coral  reefs.  Numerous  islands  of  the  same  description  occur  along  the 
Mosquito  coast,  between  11°  and  16*^  N.  lat.,  but  they  are  small,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  uninhabited.  The  island  of  Old  Providence^  between 
13®  and  14^  N.  lat.,  is  small,  but  has  a  good  harbour,  and  was  some 
years  ago  the  resort  of  many  pirates. 

The  Gulf  of  Honduras  contains  the  islands  of  Bonacca^  Roatan^  and 
Utila^  which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  British,  though'  there  are 
no  establishments  on  them.  The  most  considerable  is  the  island  of 
Roatan,  which  is  nearly  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  4 
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miles  wide.  The  interior  consists  of  a  range  of  high  hills,  which  in 
some  points  rise  to  700  or  800  feet.  The  island  is  entirely  covered  with 
trees,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  the  most  common.  On  its 
southern  shores  are  several  small  harhours. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  the  number  of 
small  wooded  islands  of  coral  rocks,  called  '*  keys,"  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  all  of  them  are  well  wooded,  and 
cocoa-nut  palms  are  the  most  common  trees. 

Between  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  the  Caiy^ 
mansj  three  small  islands,  which  belong  to  the  English.  The  largest, 
called  the  Grand  Cayman,  is  24  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  3  miles 
broad.  It  is  low,  and  covered  with  trees,  which  are  chiefly  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  two  others.  Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brack,  are  small. 
The  inhabitants  raise  the  common  grains  and  provisions  of  the  West 
Indies  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  catching  turtle 
for  the  supply  of  Jamaica  and  other  islands.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Grand  Cayman  is  a  laige  village,  called  Georgetown ;  but  these  islandstare 
generally  thinly  inhabited. 

Towards  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba,  on  its  southern  side,  is  the 
Isla  dt  PinoSy  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  which  is  above  30  miles 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
a  mass  of  high  rocks,  forming  a  bold  shore,  and  rising  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet.  The  cliffs 
which  surround  the  island  on  the  south  side,  and  the  shoals  which  in- 
close it  on  the  north  side,  render  it  very  difficult  of  access,  even  for 
small  vessels.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  having  only  about  300  inhabitants 
on  a  surface  of  more  than  900  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  fine  forests,  in  which  mahogany  and  dye-w8ods  are  cut. 

The  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  the  description  of  the 
Columbian  Archipelago : — 

Waller^s  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies^  for  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marti- 
Dique,  Guadaloupe,  the  Saintes,  Marie  Galante,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Tor-, 
tola,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

West  India  Sketch-Book :  Deseada,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Tortola, 
St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Bar- 
buda, Montserrat,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucie,  Martinique,  Domi- 
nica, Guadaloupe. 

•  WeH's  Beschreibung  von  S.  Croix :  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  St.  Tho- 
mas, Crabb  Island. 

Schambur^  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Joumal. 

Lavaysse's  Description  of  Venezuela,  Trinidad,   Margarita^  and 

Tobago. 

Fiinler^s  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Franklin's  Present  State  of  Haiti. 
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Mackenzie's  Notes  on  Haiti. 

Stewart's  Present  State  of  Jamaica, 

Humboldt's  Essay  on  Cuba,  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West 
Indies, 

Pinkard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies, — Besides  various  books  of  tra- 
vels in  Central  and  South  America,  which  furnished  incidental  notices. 

The  statistical  facts  are  derived  from  official  papers.  As  to  many  of 
the  islands,  which  belong  to  foreign  powers,  no  official  information  can  be 
obtained. 


The  Bermudas^  Summers  or  ^mmiers  Islands^  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  though  they 
are  situated  far  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about  650 
miles  from  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  580  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina;  they  lie  between  S^  14'  and  32°21'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  64°  40'  and  64"  52'  W.  long.  The  islands  lie  in  a  line 
from  south-west  by  west  to  north-east  by  east,  and  are  based  on  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  a  bank,  which  stretches  in  the  same  direction  about  23 
miles  in  length,  by  13  miles  in  width.  The  6dge  of  this  bank  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  is  composed  of  extensive  coral  reefs,  which  enclose 
the  islands  on  these  three  sides  with  a  semicircular  belt,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  rock,  called  North  Rock,  are  all  under  water,  and  very 
dangerous  to  navigators.  On  the  outside  of  these  reefs  and  the  islands 
the  sea  is  extremely  deep ;  the  water  on  the  bank  is  very  clear,  and  the 
view  of  the  submarine  rocks,  as  seen  through  it,  is  singularly  beautiful. 
The  number  of  islets  and  rocks  is  very  great — some  say  they  amount  to 
365.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  channels,  and 
all  together  occupy  a  length  not  exceeding  13  miles,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  is  hardly  1]^  mile :  they  consist  of  corals  and  shells,  more  or 
less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  are  all  low.  The  highest 
land,  called  Tibbs  Hill,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bermuda  Island,  is  only  180  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  only 
five  islands  of  any  extent  and  inhabited :  the  rest  are  merely  rocks. 
The  inhabited  islands  are  St.  George's,  St.  David's,  Bermuda  or  Long 
Island,  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  The  two  last-mentioned  islands  are 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bank.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  like  a  perpetual  spring,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  humid  during  southerly  winds,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent. This  moisture,  however,  maintains  a  fine  green  short  turf  which 
covers  the  ground,  and  the  trees  never  lose  their  foliage.  Tempests, 
thunderstorms,  and  hiuricanes  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn.  Snow 
seldom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  they  are  very  heavy. 
The  climate  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole*    Almost  all  the  vegetables 
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of  England  are  cultivated.  Bananas  succeed  very  well,  and  there  are 
groves  of  citron,  orange,  lime,  and  palm-trees.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  indigo  were  formerly  grown,  but  at  present  only  a  little  indigo  is 
raised.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  acres, 
of  which  only  456  are  under  cultivation,  and  3070  acres  are  used  as 
pasture.  The  remainder  is  still  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the 
cedar  is  predominant,  and  is  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  on  account 
of  its  durability^.  In  1832  ten  small  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burthen 
of  804  tons  were  built  of  this  wood.  The  sea  abounds  with  various 
kinds  of  fish  and  turtle,  and  many  whales  are  taken  on  the  south  side  of 
the  islands.  Live  stock,  salt  meat,  and  fiour  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  islands  are  with- 
out fresh  water,  and  rain  collected  in  tanks  is  the  only  water  that  is  used. 

St.  George's  town  is  built  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  fronts  the  harbour :  it  contains 
about  500  houses,  built  of  free-stone,  and  2800  inhabitants.  In  Ber- 
muda there  are  several  small  inlets  which  form  harbours,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  low  hills ;  the  most  important  is  Hamilton  Harbour.  On 
Ireland  Island  there  is  a  naval  establishment,  with  a  well-stored  dock- 
yard, which  has  of  late  been  strongly  fortified.  The  population  of  the 
islands,  in  1832,  consisted  of  4181  whites  and  5217  slaves,  free  blacks, 
and  coloured  people.  The  exports  were  a  small  quantity  of  arrow-root  and 
hides,  iHiite  free-stone,  which  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  colonial 
produce,  previously  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  imports  con- 
sist of  British  manufactures,  lumber,  ships'  stores,  and  provisions.  The 
total  value  of  imports  in  1832  was  102,742/.,  and  of  exports  13,784/. 
In  1832, 155  vessels,  of  16,251  tonnage,  entered  the  ports,  and  163  ves- 
sels, of  16,441  tonnage,  cleared  out.  The  great  majority  of  these  vessels 
came  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  United  States. 

These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  in  152!?,  from  whom  their  name  is  derived.  In  1609,  Sir 
Greorge  Sommers,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  was  shipwrecked  on  them. 
In  1612  they  were  settled  by  the  English,  and  their  population  and  cul- 
tivation rapidly  increased,  especially  during  the  civil  wars  in  England. 
The  islands  have  never  been  taken  from  the  English.  About  1620  a 
provincial  constitution  was  established,  .consisting  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  legislative  assembly.  No  measure  which  has  passed  in  the  assem- 
bly has  the  force  of  law  till  it  is  confirmed  by  the  governor.  The  council 
is  composed  of  eight  members  and  a  president,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
governor.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  who 
are  returned  by  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the  islands  are  divided. 
They  arc  chos^  by  persons  possessed  of  landed  property  of  the  value  of 
40/.  currency  (30/.  sterling)  per  annum,  and  the  members  must  possess 
landed  property  worth  200/.  currency  per  annum.  AU  laws  originate 
in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Situation  i  Extent^  Area^  and  Population,  2.  Natural  Divisions. 
3.  Chippewyan^  or  Rocky  Mountains^  south  of  the  mountain  knot  of 
Sierra  Verde  (40°  and  42?  N.  lat.)^  and  the  countries  enbosomed  by 
them;  Rio  del  Nonte,  Rio  Colorado.  4.  Chippewyan,  or  Rocky 
Mountains,  north  of  the  mountain  knot  of  Sierra  Verde.  5.  Gu/f 
of  California,  California  Mountains,  mid  the  countries  west  of  the 
Chippewyan  Mountains,  and  south  of  42°  N.  lat.  6.  Columbia 
River,  and  the  countries  south  of  it.  7.  Countries  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  to  the  Icy  Sea  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  8.  The 
Great  Plain,  east  of  the  Chippeioyan  Mountains.  9.  Highest  part 
of  the  Plain  running  west  and  east,  between  45°  and  49°  N.  lot.  Ca- 
nadian Seas  and  St.  Lawrence  River,  10.  Southern  portion  of  the 
Plain,  Ozark  Mountains,  the  Hilly  Country,  the  Prairies,  the 
Desert,  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Plain,  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
11.  The  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  countries  betxoeen  them 
and  the  Atlantic.  12.  The  Acadian  Mountains,  and  the  countries 
between  them  and  the  Atlantic.  Nova  Scotia.  Fundy  Bay.  13. 
The  northern  part  of  the  great  Plain.  14.  The  Highlands  of  La' 
brador.  Newfoundland.  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Arctic  Highlands.  The 
Barren  Grounds.  \^.  The  Arctic  Archipelago.  Baffin*s  Bay.  Green- 
land. Discovery  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  \Q.  Political  Divisions 
of  North  America. 

1.  North  America  borders  on  the  south  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 
The  boundary-line  between  them  is  distinctly  marked  by  nature,  and  is 
formed  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  plain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  plain  extends  from  the  most  northern 
recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gila 
to  106°  W.  long.,  and  between  32°  and  34°  N.  lat. :  this  plain  separates 
the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  from  those  of  North 
America,  and  occupies  between  them  a  space  about  150  miles  wide. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  there  is  an  isolated  mountain-ridge,  called  Sierra  del  Florido. 
Between  106°  W.  long,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  separates  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  from  the  lower  ranges  which  form  the  northern  border  of  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico.  On  the  north,  North  America  reaches  to  the 
Icy  Sea :  the  most  northern  point  which  is  known  is  Cape  Barrow 
(11°  25'  N.  lat.),  but  a  portion  of  the  shore  along  the  Icy  Sea,  between 
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98°  and  106°  W.  long,  has  not  yet  been  explored.  On  the  east  it  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  which  forms  many  bays,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  Baffin^ i  Bay^  Hudson's  Bayy  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence^ 
and  the  bays  of  Fundy  and  Chesapeake,  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  Gulf  of  California  is  a  part.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  called  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  is 
united  to  the  Icy  Sea  by  Behring's  Strait. 

The  area  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  according  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate, is  about  5  millions  of  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago is  not  ascertained.  The  population  cannot  be  accurately  known, 
but  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  20  millions. 

2.  A  Plain  extends  oyer  the  whole  continent  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  beginning  south  of  30°  N.  lat.,  and  terminating  on  the 
north  near  69°  N.  lat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  This 
plain  is  nowhere  traversed  by  a  continuous  range  of  mountains.  At  its 
Bouthem  extremity,  where  it  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains y  between  103^  and  104^  W.  long.,  it 
is  12O0  mileA  wide.  About  35°  N.  lat.  and  84°  W.  long,  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  commence,  and  run  in  a  north-eastern  direction  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  as  far  north  as  45°  N.  lat.  In  35°  N.  lat.  the 
plain  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  in  45°  N.  lat.,  1 500  miles  wide.  The 
Appalachian  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  separated  from  the  Aca- 
dian  Mountains  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Hudson,  though  the  name 
Appalachian  is  generally  extended  to  the  mountains  of  Maine  in  the 
United  States.  The  Acadian  range  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the 
plain  between  45°  and  41°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  to  the  east  of  north.  The 
plain  18  widest  about  47°  N.  lat.,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  in  Canada,  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
more  than  1800  miles.  North  of  41°  N.  lat.  the  plain  is  bounded  by 
the  Highlands  of  Labrador,  the  south-western  border  of  which  extends 
from  Quebec  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  James'  Bay.  North  of  52°  N.  lat.,  and  as  far  north  as  59°,  the  plain 
reaches  to  the  very  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  In  59°  N.  lat.  it  is  950 
miles  wide.  North  of  this  parallel  b€^n  the  Arctic  Highlands,  the 
sonth-western  border  of  which  runs  from  Hudson's  Bay,  in  a  west- 
north-west  direction,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River :  these 
highlands  contract  the  plain  as  it  proceeds  farther  northwards,  so  that 
at  its  most  northern  extremity  it  is  hardly  more  than  30  miles  wide. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  occupy  a  space  of  about  100  miles  in 
average  width,  and  800  miles  in  length,  if  we  consider  the  range  to 
terminate  at  the  Hudson  River.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  At- 
lantic is  a  plain,  which,  between  35°  and  37°  N.  lat.,  is  about  200 
miles  wide,  but  it  grows  narrower  towards  the  north,  so  that  at  40°  N. 
lat.  it  hardly  exceeds  100  miles  in  width. 

The  ilcodian  Mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  commencing 
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near  41°  N.  lat.  and  13°  SC  W,  long.,  run  in  an  east  by  north  direction 
to  46°  N.  lat.,  and  then  iii  a  north-eaal  direction  lo  49°  N.  lat.,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  peninaula  of  Gaspe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. They  extend  about  600  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying 
between  70  and  150  miles.  Between  them  and  the  Atlantic  extends 
a  hilly  country,  vnrying  in  widtli  from  50  to  80  miles,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  highlands  o(  Labrador  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsulaof  that 
name,  and  extend  southward  to  a  line  drawn  from  Quebec  to  the  most 
south-eastern  comer  of  James'  Bay. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  are  divided  from  the  great  plain  by  the  above-mentioned 
line. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  great  plain  is  formed  by  the  CMppeviyan 
or  Rocky  Moitntains,  which  extend  from  29°  to  10°  N-  lat.  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction.  Between  40° and  42°  N.  lat.  there  is  a  mountain- 
knot,  the  Sierra  Verde,  in  which  three  mountain -ranges  unite.  The»e 
three  ranges  run  southward,  but  still  divei^e  widely  from  one  another,  so 
that  at  about  34°  N.  lat.  the  two  outer  ranges  are  10  degrees  or  more 
than  500  miles  distant  from  one  another.  Between  these  outer  ranges 
are  two  wide  valleys,  drained  by  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  Colorado.  North 
of  42°  N.  lat.  the  Chippewyau  Mountains,  as  Jar  as  they  are  kuown, 
consist  of  two  ranges,  running  nearly  parallel,  and  about  100  miles  from 
one  another. 

The  country  west  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  including  the  penin- 
sula of  Calijbmia,  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length,  from  south  to  north, 
by  the  California  Mountains,  which  in  many  [larts  run  along  the  sea, 
and  are  nowhere  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  They  extend  from  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  California,  to  the  river  Columbia, 
a  distance  exceeding  1500  miles:  they  vary  in  breadth,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  between  30  and  100  miles.  The  country  between  them  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  contains  several  ranges  of  high  land  and  also 
extensive  plains. 

North  of  the  river  Columbia,  another  range  of  mountains  skirts  the 
Pacilic  Ocean  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  and  between  these  mountains 
and  the  Chippewyan  range  ia  a  plain  with  a  broken  and  hilly  surface. 

3.  The  Ckippeicyart,  or  Rocky  Mounlaint,  are  the  highest  ground  in 
North  America:  they  are  not  connected  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus  (Sierra  Madrc),  being  separated  from  them  by  a 
plain  about  150  miles  wide  in  the  nnrrowest  place,  and  probably 
l^out  4000  feet  above  the  sea   level  in  the  highest  part.     South  of 

inountnin  knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  they  constitute  three  mountain 
I,  odlled,  from  east  to  west,  the  Sierra  delos  Comanches,  Sierra  de 
^^  de  loB  Mimbrea,  and  Sierra  de  tos  Guaearos. 

ftrftf  /(u  Comaachet  odvancas  farther  south  thaa  the  other 
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ranges,  its  southern  termination  being  situated  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  between  29®  and  30**  N.  lat.  Between  this  southern  ex- 
tremity and  35®  N.  lat.,  the  sierra  consists  of  two  parallel  ridges,  which 
together  do  not  occupy  more  than  about  60  miles  in  width  :  they  include 
a  valley,  which  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Puerco.  Some  of  the  summits 
are  supposed  to  be  always  covered  with  snow.  North  of  35°  N.  lat., 
there  is  only  one  range,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Chippewyan,  or 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  range  is  considered  to  rest  on  a  base  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  above  which  it  rises  on  an 
average  to  5000  or  6000  feet ;  but  several  of  the  summits  are  always 
covered  with  snow.  James'  Peak,  near  39°  N.  lat.,  is  8000  feet  above  the 
base,  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  other  summits  are  still 
higher.  North  of  39**  there  is  a  peak  which  is  supposed  to  be  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  These  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
and  consist  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks,  variously  disposed,  and  con- 
taining within  them  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  In  some  places 
there  are  considerable  depressions  in  the  mountain- mass. 

The  Sierra  deMogoUon,  or  de  los  Mimhres^  commences  near  34°  N. 
lat.,  and  109°  W.  long.  It  runs  northward  parallel  to  the  Chippewyan 
Mountains,  about  60  miles  from  them,  and  unites  with  them  at  the 
mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  :  this  range  appears  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  height  to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
slope  is  well  defined,  and  no  offsets  branch  out  from  it.  Its  width  and 
western  declivity  are  not  known. 

The  Sierra  de  los  Chiacaros  commences  in  the  south  about  6*^  of  long, 
west  of  the  Sierra  Mogollon,  in  34®  N.  lat. :  its  extent,  height,  and  width 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  joins  the  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains at  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde. 

The  countries  contained  within  these  three  ranges  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of 
the  Sierra  de  los  Comanches,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
being  in  possession  of  a  savage  tribe,  called  the  Comanches,  who  prevent 
foreigners  from  entering  it. 

The  country  between  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Mogollon,  or  the  vale  of  the  Rio  del  Grande,  is  a  part  of  New  Mexico. 
It  extends  from  34°  to  40°  N.  lat. :  its  northern  part,  as  far  south  as 
38**  N.  lat.,  is  very  narrow.  Between  38°  and  35°  N.  lat.  the  vale  is 
from  10  to  40  miles  wide :  it  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  produces  good 
tobacco ;  cattle  and  horses  are  plentiful,  and  are  exported.  The  climate, 
however,  is  very  severe :  the  winters  begin  early,  and  the  rivers  are 
annually  frozen  for  two  or  three  months,  which  is  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  valley  above  the  sea  level.  The  southern  part  of  the 
vale,  between  35*^  30'  and  34*^  N.  lat.,  is  a  desert,  being  covered  in  its 
whole  extent  by  arid  hills,  which  advance  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides  : 
it  is  appropriately  called  the  Descrto  de  Muerte,  and  is  uninhabited. 
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The  Rio  del  Norte^  which  traverses  the  valley,  rises  in  the  mountain 
knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  flows  southward.  Within  the  fertile  part 
of  the  valley,  it  is  a  deep  and  moderately  rapid  river,  and  may  he  navi- 
gated :  its  course  through  the  desert  is  more  rapid,  and  where  it  issues 
firom  the  valley,  the  water  is  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  con- 
tiguous country ;  in  its  course  farther  south,  it  loses  much  of  its  water, 
sweeps  by  a  great  bend  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra^de 
los  Comanches,  and  afterwards  runs  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  navigable  for  river  barges  from  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  for 
schooners  from  the  town  of  Matamoros  to  its  mouth,  but  it  has  a  bar  at 
the  mouth  with  only  7  feet  of  water :  its  whole  course  is  between  1300 
and  1400  miles. 

The  extensive  coimtry  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  Sierra  de 
Mogollon  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Guacarolf  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
unknown.  More  than  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  visited  by  some  monks, 
who  reported  that  they  found  several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  cultivated 
the  ground,  lived  in  large  buildings,  and  were  considerably  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  Rio  Colorado^  which  drains  this  country,  rises  south 
of  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  is  supposed  to  run  in  a 
south-western  direction  :  only  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  to  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  lately  been  visited. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  flows  through  an  arid  plain,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Rio  Gila,  which  rises  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon,  and  runs  westward  about  500  miles,  through  the 
arid  plain  which  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
and  North  America.  It  is  a  very  shallow  river,  and  joins  the  Colorado 
about  50  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Colorado  itself  is  so  shallow;  that 
even  near  its  mouth  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  boats. 

4.  That  part  of  the  Chippewyan^  or  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  conti- 
guous to  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde,  on  the  north,  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  range :  several  elevated  peaks,  rising  far  above  the  snow-line, 
lie  between  42°  and  53°  N.  lat.  Mount  Hooker,  15,700,  and  Mount 
Brown,  15,900  feet,  above  the  sea,  lie  between  52^  and  53°  N.  lat.,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Saskatchewan.  Other  summits  probably  attain 
nearly  the  same,  if  not  a  higher  elevation :  but  still  farther  north,  and 
especially  north  of  55°,  the  range  grows  lower,  not  exceeding  4000  feet 
in  height,  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  it  lowers  to  2000  feet  and 
less.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  range  is  well  defined,  rising  abruptly, 
and  with  a  rather  steep  ascent,  from  the  plain,  except  where  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  mountain-knot  of  the^ierra  Verde.  Between  42''  and  43^ 
N.  lat.,  a  range,  called  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  branches  off  from  it  in  an  ■ 
east  by  north  direction,  the  principal  range  continuing  west  by  north. 
Two  offsets  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Bighorn  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  one  of  the  principal  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Black  Hills,  which  are  about  100  miles 
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from  the  principal  range,  and  stretch  in  a  north-eastern  direction  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  River,  to  the  great  bend  of 
the  Missouri.  They  divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Yellow- 
stone River  from  those  which  join  the  Missouri  south  of  its  great  bend. 
The  hilly  country,  between  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  principal 
range  in  which  all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  river  originate, 
must  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea -level :  sometimes,  even  in  the 
month  of  August,  it  freezes  in  the  night. 

On  the  western  side,  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  do  not  Eubside 
into  a  plain,  but  are  succeeded  by  longitudinal  valleys,  which  lie  between 
them  and  another  range  of  mountains,  apparently  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  eastern  range.  The  distance  between  both  ranges  may  vary  from  60 
to  120  miles.  All  the  rivers  which  originate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Chippewyan  Mountains  flow  for  a  great  distance,  either  south  or  north, 
along  the  base  of  the  range  ;  and  some  of  them  find  a  passage  through 
the  eastern  range  into  the  great  plain.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  rivers  north  of  55°  N.  lat.,  as  the  Peace  River,  the  Tumagain  River 
or  southern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  Peel  River.  The 
vjdleys  in  which  these  rivers  flow  must  have  a  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  the  rivers  form  many  rapids  and  cataracts  where  they 
pass  through  the  mountains. 

Towards  their  northern  extremity,  where  the  mountains  are  hardly 
more  than  2000  feet  high,  the  range  is  said  to  consist  of  14  or  15  ridges 
separated  by  narrow  valleys,  which  all  together  occupy  a  breadth  of 
about  200  miles,  and  skirt  the  Icy  Sea  at  a  short  distance,  varying  be- 
tween 12  and  30  miles. 

The  Chippewyan  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  42°  N.  lat.,  do  not  pre 
sent  a  range  of  uniform  elevation,  but  rather  consist  of  groups  divided 
from  each  other  by  considerable  depressions,  and  occasionally  by  elevated 
peaks  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  are  bleak  and  bare,  but  many 
of  the  inferior  ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrub  pines,  oaks,  and 
cedar ;  various  parts  of  the  mountains  contain  evident  marks  of  volcanic 
action.  Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  strewed  with  scoria  and  broken 
stones  which  are  of  volcanic  origin  :  vestiges  of  extinct  craters  are  visible 
in  some  of  the  elevated  heights.  In  some  parts  rock-salt  occurs ;  and  in 
one  place  there  is  a  plain  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  the  surface 
of  which  is  incrusted  with  salt  as  white  as  snow,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
and  more. 

5.  The  Gulf  of  California  extends  between  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus  and  the  peninsula  of  California,  beginning  on  the 
south,  between  the  Cape  of  St.  Lucas  in  California,  and  the  Port  of 
Mazatlan  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  extending  hence  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  Its  length  is  above  700 
miles,  and  iU  breadth  varies  from  150  to  40  miles.  Many  rocky  islands 
skirt  the  shores  of  California :  the  largest  of  these  islands  are  St.  Cata- 
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lina,  and  Isla  de  Cannin ;  on  the  latter  much  salt  is  collected.  On  the 
eastern  shore  is  the  large  island  of  Tihuron,  which  is  divided  from  the 
mainland  hy  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  This  gulf  was  noted  for  the 
great  quantity  of  pearls  collected  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  supply  is  now  very  much  diminished :  all  the  pearl- 
beds  occur  along  the  coast  of  California,  and  none  on  that  of  Sonora, 
and  even  on  the  former  none  are  met  with  on  the  low  shores  north  of 
28°  30'  N.  lat 

The  Californian  Mountains  begin  on  the  south  at  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name ;  the  surface  of 
which  consists  of  one  continuous  mass  of  primitive  rock,  furrowed  by 
numerous  ravines,  and  a  few  narrow  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
level  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  High  rocky  masses  everywhere 
advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  All  these  rocks  are  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  is  only  found  in  the  ravines,  and  on  the 
level  spots  near  the  gulf.  The  highest  portion  of  the  peninsula  appears 
to  be  the  mountain  called  La  Giganta  (the  Giantess),  which  is  about 
26°  N.  lat.,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  north,  about  28°  N.  lat.,  are  three  high  summits,  one  of  which 
is  an  extinct  volcano :  La  Giganta  seems  also  to  have  been  a  volcano. 

The  scantiness  of  the  vegetation  in  this  rocky  region  is  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  rain.  The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  never  refreshed 
by  a  shower ;  and  even  south  of  26*^  N.  lat.,  only  a  few  showers  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  at  periodical  intervals  of  five  or  six  years 
this  part  of  the  country  has  abundant  rains  in  summer.  The  heat  is 
very  great,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  the  date 
ripening  in  the  valleys.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  Dr.  Coulter 
observed  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  140°  Fahr., — an  extraordinarv  and 
very  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  cultivable  ground  does  not  occupy 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface,  and  is  limited  to  the  valleys  and 
level  spots.  The  Indian  com  and  other  grains  which  are  grown  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty  population ;  but  the 
fruits  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export. 

North  of  33°  N.  lat.,  the  California  Mountains  are  more  broken  into 
valleys,  and  the  valleys  are  wider.  About  34°  N.  lat.  rises  a  high 
summit,  called  Mount  St.  Bernardino,  whieh  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  At  this  point  the  range  divides  into  two  chains.  The  western 
chain  continues  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  in  some  places  keep- 
ing close  to  the  sea,  and  in  others  leaving  a  level  tract  of  some  ex- 
tent, covered  with  sandy  hills  along  the  beach.  This  portion  of  the 
range  is  divided  into  several  ridges,  which  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole  rocky  mass,  and  thus  form  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys. 
This  range  terminates  about  31°  40^  N.  lat.,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Francisco,  in  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  bay  from  the 
sea.     No  part  of  this  chain  appears  to  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
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The  other,  or  eastern  chain,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western,  and  from  40  to  60  miles  from  it.  The  wide  valley  between  the 
two  chains  contains  the  Tule*  Lakes.  The  eastern  chain  rises  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  the  western,  especially  due  east  of  the  lakes,  where 
for  a  considerable  extent  it  seems  to  be  above  the  snow  line.  North  of 
SB"*  N.  lat.,  the  California  Mountains  run  due  north,  and  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  certainly  more  than  100 
miles.  North  of  4ff  N.  lat.,  their  position  is  not  known ;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  supposing  that  they  continue  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
are  the  same  chain  which  terminates  near  46^  N.  lat.,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  River,  about  122°  W.  long.  Near  their  most  northern 
extremity  is  Mount  Hood,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  rises 
to  near  16,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Tule  Lakes  are  two  in  number,  and  extend,  in  the  direction  of 
the  coast,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  for  about  200  miles.  At  their 
Bouthem  extremity  they  receive  a  river  which  rises  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Bernardino,  and  runs  to  the  north-west,  and  nu- 
merous small  rivers  from  both  the  mountain  ranges*  These  lakes  are 
said  to  be  fordable,  in  the  dry  season,  in  several  places ;  and,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  very  little,  if  any,  water  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  which  receives  the  river  that  issues  from  their 
Borth-westem  extremity.  This  singular  circumstance  gives  to  these 
lakes  the  characteristic  of  the  lakes  of  Steppes,  whilst  their  situation 
between  two  mountain  ranges,  of  which  one  rises  to  a  great  elevation, 
would  lead  us  to  assign  to  them  the  character  of  Alpine  lakes.  Imme- 
diately after  the  rainy  season  (in  February),  and  during  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  high  range,  they  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water. 

The  Bay  of  St.  Francisco  measures  from  south-east  to  north-west 
about  50  miles,  and  is  perhaps  20  miles  wide  on  an  average.  It  con- 
tains many  good  harbours,  and  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  culti- 
vable land  along  the  shores.  Besides  the  outlet  of  the  Tule  Lakes,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  three  considerable  rivers,  the  Rio  San  Joaquim, 
Rio  Jesus  Maria,  and  Rio  Sacramento,  of  which  the  last  is  the  largest : 
the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers  are  unknown.  The  country  between 
32°  and  39°  N.  lat.,  on  the  west  of  the  high  range  of  the  California 
Mountains,  is  called  Upper  California.  Though  the  mountains  which 
cover  its  surface  are  not  quite  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  those  of  Lower 
California,  yet  the  portion  which  is  capable  of  cultivation  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  country.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  narrow  valleys,  which  occur  in  the  mountains  between  the  sea 
and  the  Tule  Lakes,  there  is  no  cultivable  land,  except  in  the  coun- 
try which  surrounds  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  along  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Tule  Lakes. 

In  Upper  California  the  rainy  season  is  in  winter.     The  rains  com- 
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mence  in  the  month  of  November,  and  continue  to  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. In  the  remainder  of  the  year  there]  is  no  rain,  except  some 
slight  showers  in  a  few  places.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  fruits  thrive  very  well,  but  the  wheat  is 
frequently  destroyed  by  locusts.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous. 

East  of  the  California  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Sierra 
de  los  Guacaros,  extends  a  level  plain,  which,  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, is  about  100  miles  across,  but  farther  north  it  becomes  200 
miles  wide :  its  length  from  south  to  north  is  said  to  be  700  miles.  This 
plain  is  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  nearly  without  vegetation.  No 
considerable  river  drains  it,  but  towards  the  northern  extremity  there 
are  two  salt  lakes  of  great  extent,  of  which  the  southern  is  called 
Tegujo,  and  the  northern  Timpanogos;  the  latter  has  lately  been 
partially  explored  by  an  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  and  is  now  called  Bonneville  Lake. 

6.  Near  the  parallel  of  42^  N.  lat.,  a  mountain  range  runs  east  and 
west, '  connecting  the  California  Mountains  with  the  mountain-knot 
of  the  Sierra  Verde.  This  range  constitutes  the  southern  limit  of  the 
basin  of  the  Columbia  River^  whose  most  northern  branches  originate 
near  54°  N.  lat. :  so  that  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  between  42°  and  54°,  are 
poured  into  this  river.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Columbia  rises 
near  50°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Chippewyan 
Mountains,  north-north-west,  to  the  base  of  Mount  Brown,  where  it 
meets  another  river  which  runs  in  the  same  valley  southward.  The 
united  river  breaks  through  the  mountains  in  a  southern  course,  forming 
many  rapids  and  cataracts.  It  continues  in  this  direction  as  far  south 
as  the  parallel  of  48°,  where  it  meets  Clark  Rivei'^  one  of  its  affluents, 
which  also  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley  to  the  north-west :  near  its 
mouth,  Clark  River  has  falls  of  considerable  height :  a  short  distance 
below  the  junction  of  both  rivers,  there  are  also  falls  in  which  the  river 
descends  21  feet  perpendicularly.  The  rapid  current  continues  farther 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oakinagan  River :  after  the  junction  of  the 
last-mentioned  stream,  the  river  turns  to  the  south,  and  its  course  is  less 
impeded  by  falls  and  cataracts.  Near  46°  N.  lat.,  the  river  is  joined 
from  the  east  by  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River,  the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
and  soon  afterwards  turns  to  the  west,  in  which  general  direction  it 
flows  to  the  Pacific.  Below  the  junction  with  the  Lewis  River,  the 
river  is  navigable  except  for  80  miles  opposite  the  termination  of  the 
California  Mountains.  In  this  place  the  river  is  narrowed  by  rocks, 
and  frequently  compressed  into  a  channel  only  50  feet  wide.  Both  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  these  rapids  cataracts  occur,  20  feet  high, 
and  between  them  are  whirlpools,  and  every  kind  of  obstruction  to 
navigation.  From  the  foot  of  these  rapids  to  the  sea,  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  boats ;  and  yessels  of  800  tons  burden  may  ascend 
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it  as  far  as  Vancouver's  Point,  which  is  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  up  to  which  the  tide  is  perceptible.  Snake  or  Lewis  River 
draws  its  most  remote  waters  from  the  moimtain  knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde, 
and  the  high  mountains  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north.  The  upper 
part  of  its  course,  which  is  nearly  due  west,  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  considerable  ^s  and  rapids.  Where  it  turns  northward,  is  the 
Cauldron  Lynn,  a  terrible  vortex,  for  40  miles  below  which  the  rivet 
foams  and  roars  through  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  not  more  than 
20  or  30  yaids  wide,  which  it  has  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  In  this 
part  of  the  river  there  are  numerous  rapids,  and  falls  occasionally 
from  10  to  SO  feet  high.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  rapids  are 
less  frequent,  but  even  then  the  navigation  is  sometimes  interrupted. 
All  the  affluents  of  the  Columbia  River  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
rapidity  of  their  current ;  and  in  this  respect  exhibit  a  striking  cdntrast 
with  the  currents  of  the  rivers  that  traverse  the  great  plain,  which,  though 
rapid,  are  navigable  even  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains. At  its  mouth.  Snake  River  is  nearly  500,  and  Columbia  River 
960,  yards  wide.  The  course  of  the  Snake  River  is  nearly  1000  miles 
long,  measured  along  its  windings,  and  that  of  the  Columbia  not  less 
than  1500  miles. 

The  coast  between  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  is  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  as  the  western  offsets 
of  the  Califomian  Mountains  advance  close  to  the  sea.  But  though 
the  soil  is  not  fertile,  the  hills  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hemlock, 
spruce,  white  and  red  cedar,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  A  lateral  range  of 
the  Califomian  Mountains  divides  this  tract  from  the  valley  of  the  river 
Wallofnotf  an  affluent  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  is  called  the  Cdum- 
bian  Valley^  and  extends  southward  to  a  great  distance  between  two 
high  ranges,  and  towards  its  northern  extremity  is  60  miles  wide.  So 
far  as  it  is  known,  this  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia  River,  being  covered  in  its  natural  state  with  fine  grass  in* 
terspersed  with  forests.  The  trees  attain  an  astonishing  height  and 
thickness,  especially  the  cedar. 

No  timber  trees  occur  to  the  east  of  the  Califomian  Mountains. 
The  arid  soil  of  that  region  does  not  receive  rain  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  large  trees,  the  clouds  which  proceed  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
being  interrupted  by  that  elevated  mountain  range.  The  surface  of  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  consists  of  several 
ranges  of  high  hills,  with  extensive  plains  between  them.  The  highest 
part  of  these  ranges  is  clothed  with  a  scrub  growth  of  'pines,  cedars, 
aspens,  and  cotton  wood,  but  the  lower  declivities  are  bare.  The  exten- 
sive plains,  some  of  which  are  100  miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  are 
dreary  deserts  of  sand  and  gravel,  here  and  there  covered  with  a  scanty 
herbage,  insufficient  for  the  pasture  of  animals.  It  is  only  near  the 
mountaint,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Chippewyan  range,  that  the  soil 
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is  more  fertile,  and  grass  and  plants  abundant.     The  plains  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees. 

Along  the  coast  (of  the  climate  of  the  interior  we  know  very  little),  the 
seasons  rather  resemble  those  of  Western  Europe  than  of  North  America : 
west  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  very  little  snow  falls,  and  it-  hardly 
lies  more  than  two  days  on  the  ground,  except  on  the  mountains.  The 
winters  are  rather  rainy  than  cold.  For  five  months,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rains  are  almost  incessant,  and 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.  The  prevalent 
winds  at  this  season  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  which  usually 
bring  rain :  those  between  the  north  and  the  south-west  bring  fair  weather 
and  a  clear  sky.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October 
only  a  few  showers  fall,  but  heavy  dews  and  fogs  are  common  in  the 
morning.  No  agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  among  which  the  Snake 
Indians^  or  Shoshonees^  are  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  :  they  live 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  but  also  keep  horses  and 
dogs.  The  wild  animals,  which  are  numerous  in  these  tracts,  are  the  stag, 
fallow-deer,  grizzly  and  black  bear,  antelope,  ahsahta  or  bighorn, 
beaver,  sea  and  river  otter,  musk-rat,  fox,  wolf,  and  puma,  but  the  last 
is  extremely  rare :  fish  is  very  abundant  in  the  rivers,  especially  the 
uthlecan  (a  kind  of  smelt),  sturgeon,  and  salmon. 

7.  North  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  interior  of  this  country  is  only 
imperfectly  known  as  far  as  60^  N.  lat. ;  and  north  of  that  parallel  it  is 
quite  unknown.  A  range  of  high  mountains  begins  near  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  nearly  opposite  the  northern  termination 
of  the  California  Mountains.  It  soon  rises  into  lofty  summits,  among 
which  Mount  St.  Helens  is  14,400  feet  high,  and  others  farther 
north  are  probably  not  lower.  This  range  seems  to  run  along  the  coast, 
and  only  to  be  interrupted  ^by  the  narrow  vales  through  which  the 
rivers  pass  in  their  course  to  the  Pacific.  Where  this  range  has  been 
seen,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  always  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
two  high  mountain -masses,  Mount  Fairweather  (59°  N.  lat.),  which 
rises  to  nearly  15,000  feet,  and  Mount  Elias,  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America  (near  60°  N.  lat.),  which  attains  an  elevation  of  more 
than  17,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are  probably  connected  with  this  range; 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  57° 
and  59P  N.  lat. 

The  country  between  this  maritime  range  and  the  Chippewyan  chain 
does  not  appear  to  contain  any  high  range,  though  several  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  it  from  south  to  north.  The  surface  is  partly  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  which  indicate  a  fertile  soil.  Other  tracts  of  considerable  extent  are 
swampy  plains.  Lakes,  which  are  not  numerous  south  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  when  they  occur  are  generally-small,  are  much  more  common 
here ;  and,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  several  of  them 
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are  of  great  extent.  On  the  same  authority  it  would  seem  that  one- 
Bixtli  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  water.  Many  of  the. trees, 
especially  the  cedar  and  elder,  attain  a  great  height  and  size,  particularly 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  high  range  which  runs  along  the 
shore. 

This  intermediate  region  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  Peace  River,  and 
of  the  Tumagain  or  southern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  both  of 
which  pass  through  the  Chippewyan  Range,  afler  skirting  its  western 
base,  and  then  descend  into  the  great  plain.  The  most  considerable, 
whose  course  lies  in  this  region,  is  the  Fraser  River,  which  originates  in 
the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  near  the  northern  source  of  the  Columbia 
River,  about  5S°  N.  lat.  and  at  first  runs  to  the  north-west,  with  a  very 
rapid  current.  After  passing  through  a  ridge  of  considerable  elevation 
it  turns  southwards,  and  continues  in  that  direction  nearly  to  its  mouth, 
near  which  it  declines  to  the  west»  and  enters  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Its  course  is 
very  rapid,  and  it  has  cataracts  at  six  places,  which  are  quite  impassable 
for  boats.     Its  course  is  about  GOO  miles. 

The  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  rocky,  rugged, 
and  high.  It  generally  rises  from  300  to  100  feet,  perpendicularly,  on  the 
very  beach,  and  offers  convenient  landing-places  only  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  numerous  inlets,  and  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Between 
4V  and  57°  N.  lat.,  the  coast  is  indented  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets, 
which  advance  far  into  the  rocky  masses,  and  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles.  In  front  of  these  inlets  there  are  scattered  numerous 
rocks  and  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  islands  is  Quadra  and  Vaficouver  Island^  which  has 
an  area  of  more  than  30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  area 
of  £ngland  and  Wales:  it  is  rocky  and  elevated,  but  no  part  of  it 
attains  a  great  height.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait.'  Farther 
north  b  Queen  Charlotte  Island^  with  a  surface  of  nearly  5000  square 
miles,  and  then  follows  the  Archipelago  of  King.  Gearge]  the  Third ^ 
which,  besides  many  smaller  islands,  contains  Prince  of  Wales  Island^ 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  and  spacious  harbour,  named  Port  Bucarelli, 
Sitka  Island^  and  Admiralty  Island. 

The  most  north-western  extremity  of  America  is  north  of  60**  N.  lat. ; 
the  coast  of  this  part  also  is  much  indented,  but  the  inlets  are  wide 
enough  to  be  called  bays,  and  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
promontories  which  run  far  into  the  sea,  and  are  generally  of  consider- 
able width.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  promontories  is  the  peninsula 
of  Alashka,  which  juts  out  in  a  south-western  direction  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  more  than  400  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  steep  rocks,  which  in  several  parts  rise  to  a 
great  elevation.     Opposite  its  most  western  point  begins  a  series  of 
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islands  which  stretch,  in  'the 'direction  of  |the  peninsula,  nearly  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 
These  islands,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Aleutian,  as  well  as  the  peninsula,  exhibit  numerous  traces  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  several  volcanoes  are  still  active.  At  the  point  where  the 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  connected  with  the  continent,  lies  the  large 
island  of  Kodiak^  and  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent  is  Cook's  Inlet ^ 
which  penetrates  nearly  200  miles  into  the  rocky  mass.  In  the  sea  of 
Kamtchatka,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  two  wide  bays»  Bristol 
or  Kamushatska  Bay,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  Northern 
Sound.  The  last-mentioned  bay  is  separated  from  Kotzebue  Sound, 
which  lies  farther  north,  and  from  the  Icy  Sea,  by  a  wide  promontory,  the 
most  western  extremity  of  which.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales^  is  only  50 
miles  distant  from  Cape  Tshookotskoi,  the  most  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Asia.  The  strait  which  here  separates  both  continents  is  called 
Behring*s  Strait. 

At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  terminates  the  high  and  rocky  coast  which 
begins  at  Cape  Lucas,  in  California,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  primitive 
or  volcanic  rocks.  The  country  round  Kotzebue  Sound  is  covered  by 
rounded  hills,  formed  of  limestone  or  clay,  and  rising  from  600  to  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes. 
But  a  short  distance  north  of  Cape  Lisbume  even  these  hills  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  inlets  and  the  bays  of  the  coasts.  A  low  sandy 
beach  extends  to  Point  Barrow^  and  from  Point  Barrow  along  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  country  contiguous  to  this  low  coast  is  also  low,  sandy,  and 
swampy,  and  no  hills  are  visible,  except  a  few  sand-hills  near  the  beach. 
But  between  145°  W.  long.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mackenzie,  a 
nearly  continuous  range  of  hills  occurs  at  a  distance  of  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  sea.  They  probably  rise  to  an  elevation  of  300  to  500  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains. 

The  coast  of  North  America  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  only  been 
discovered  in  the  present  century.  Captain  Cook,  in  his -last  voyage, 
advanced  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  masses 
of  ice,  which  even  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  are  met  with  in  this 
sea,  rendered  it  impossible  to  advance  farther.  But,  in  1817,  Kotzebue, 
a  Russian  navigator,  succeeded  in  advancing  70  miles  farther  north,  to 
Point  Belcher.  The  discovery  of  the  coast  was  carried  much  farther  by 
the  English  government,  who  in  1826  sent  two  expeditions,  one  of 
which,  under  Captain  Beechey,  was  to  sail  along  the  western  coast  as  far 
north  as  possible,  and  the  other,  under  Captain  Franklin,  was  to  advance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mackenzie  westward.  Beechey  carried 
his  discovery  to  Point  Barrow^  which  is  about  70  miles  farther: 
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Franklin  had  better  snccess,  and  explored  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  westward  to  Cape  Beechey,  a  distance  of  more 
than  330  mites.  The  coast  between  Cape  Barrow  and  Cape  Beechey, 
about  146  miles,  was  now  the  only  part  that  remained  undiscovered. 
In  1837,  Mes^s.  Dease  and  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
succeeded  in  surveying  even  this  part,  and  thus  the  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  climate  of  a  country  which  extends  from  46°  to  7 1°  N.  lat.,  and  which 
in  the  interior  rises  to  a  considerable  elei^ation,  must,  of  course,  vary 
greatly.  The  rains  seem  to  increase  as  we  advance  farther  north,  and  also 
the  cold ;  but  the  latter  less  rapidly.  Here,  also,  it  is  observed  that  the 
western  coasts  of  NorUi  America  have  more  rain,  but  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, than  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  At  New  Arkhangelsk  (57°  N. 
lat.)  the  mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  during  the  winter  ap- 
proaches zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  coldest  days  it  rarely  sinks  to 
— 6°;  a  d^^e  of  cold  less  severe  than  the  extreme  which  is  experienced  in 
the' New  England  States.  Though  the  creeks  and  rivers  are  covered 
with  ice  in  winter,  the  bay  on  which  this  place  is  built,  and  which  is 
called  Norfolk  Sound,  is  always  open  to  vessels.  Strong  gales  of  wind 
are  occasionally  experienced,  but  they  never  last  long.  Heavy  showers 
of  rain  hXi  all  through  the  year,  but  very  little  snow ;  the  latter  occurs 
from  December  to  about  March  or  April.  There  are  many  hot  days  in 
summer,  but  in  general  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  constant  moisture 
of  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  North 
America,  north  of  Cape  Mendocino,  thunder-storms  rarely  occur  in  sum- 
mer, but  are  very  frequent  in  December  and  January.  In  this  season 
the  air  is  so  charged  with  electricity,  that  for  many  hours  together,'  in 
the  darkest  nights,  the  bluish-green  electrical  light,  which  is  called  St. 
Helen's  Fire,  may  be  seen  on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  Trees  of 
great  size  occur  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  60°,  especially  the  spruce- 
fir  and  the  balm^poplar.  The  most  common  animals  are  whales,  seals, 
sea  and  river  otters,  black  and  brown  bears,  beavers,  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

8.  The  Great  Plain  of  North  America,  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Chippewjran  Moiratains  from  29^  to  69°  North  lat., 
consists  of  three  inclined  plains,  of  which  the  southern  inclines  to- 
wards the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  middle 
plain  towards  the  east-north-east,  and  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay;  and  the  northern  inclines  towards  the  north,  termi- 
nating on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  southern  plain  is  larger  than  the  two 
others  taken  together. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  southern  and  middle  plain  lies  between 
44^  and  47°  N.  lat.     At  its  western  extremity,  near  the  Chippewyan 
I,  it  it  formed  by  the  high  and  hilly  country  which  lies  between 
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the  two  great  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  Yellow-stone 
and  the  proper  Missouri  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  them.  The  country 
between  the  proper  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchewan  River  is  probably  as 
high  as  that  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Missouri,  or  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  latter  country,  however,  stretches  out  in  wide 
plains,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  without  trees  or  bushes.  This 
plain  extends  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains, 
between  48®  and  50°  N.  lat.,  to  about  99°  W.  long. ;  but  it  probably 
is  not  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  terminates  between  99°  and  98°  W.  long.,  with  a  broad - 
backed  swell,  named  Cdteau  des  Prairies.  This  high  ground  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  plain  to  the  west,  but  it  rises  more 
than  1000  feet  above  the  country  to  the  east.  Like  the  plain,  it  is 
without  trees,  and  extends  in  a  south-south-east  and  a  nerth-north-west 
direction,  between  45°  and  50°  N.  lat.  East  of  the  Cdteau  des  Prairies 
occurs  the  deepest  depression  along  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 
plains.  This  depression  is  a  valley  less  than  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  which  two  rivers  rise  about  two  miles  from  one  another — the 
Red  River,  o(  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  St.  Peler^s  River^  an  affluent  of 
the  Mississippi.  Between  the  two  small  lakes  (Travers  and  the  Big- 
stone  Lake),  in  which  the  rivers  originate,  lies  a  flat  country,  which  is 
sometimes  inundated,  so  that  boats  may  pass  from  one  river  to  the  other. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  the  country  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to 
an  elevation  of  500  or  600  feet,  which  ascent  is  called  the  Pine  Ridge, 
and  it  then  extends  in  a  plain,  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  mostly 
covered  with  swamps.  These  plains  contain  numerous  small  lakes ;  and 
in  one  of  them,  Itasca  Lake,  the  Mississippi  River  originates  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  countrv  extends  to 
the  very  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  increasing  very  little  in  height,  but 
its  surface  becomes  more  rocky  and  broken  as  it  approaches  the  shores 
of  the  lake. 

From  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Lake  Superior  the  southern  and 
middle  plains  are  contiguous,  but  farther  east  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  vast  depression,  which  contains  the  Canadian  Sea  and 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  depression  begins  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  its  western  portion,  between 
92°  and  65°  W.  long.,  is  entirely  occupied  by  that  lake,  which  on  all 
sides,  except  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  is  inclosed  by  a  rocky  shore, 
generally  rising  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  frequently  to  the  height  of  200 
or  300  feet.  From  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  the  northern 
edge  of  this  deep  depression  runs  due  east,  until  it  unites  with  the  High- 
lands of  Labrador,  west  of  St.  John's  Lake.  But  no  moimtains,  or  even 
hills  of  any  considerable  elevation,  occur  along  this  line,  which  may  be 
described  as  merely  the  highest  ground  between  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson'a  Bay.    Its  ele- 
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vation  probably  nowhere  exceeds  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
surface  declines  from  it  both  towards  the  north  and  south  in  gentle  and 
long  declivities,  and  sometimes  with  rather  steep  terraces.  The  southern 
border  of  the  depression  begins  near  88°  W.  long,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  runs  southwards  along,  and  close  to,  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  to  the  most  southern  corner  of  that  lake,  whence  it  ex- 
tends eastward,  across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  Lake  £rie.  It  then  fbllows  the  southern  shores  of  that  lake,  at 
a  short  dbtance  from  it,  nearly  as  far  as  1 9°  W.  long.,  whence  it  advances 
due  east  between  42°  and  43°  N.  lat.  to  76°  W.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  the 
north-east:  it  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  meets,  near  71°  W. 
long.,  the  Acadian  mountains,  which  in  this  part  constitute  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Great  I'lain.  Along  this  line  the  country,  which  consti- 
tutes the  upper  edge  of  the  depression,  varies  between  130  and  400  feet 
in  elevation  above  the  nearest  lakes,  and  not  a  trace  of  a  hill  occurs  on 
the  dividing  ground,  except  east  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  country  rises 
into  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  highest  hills  occur  where  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  enters  the  basin  west  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  country  inclosed  by  these  lines  must  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sive basin,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  North  America.  Though  the  most  western  angle  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  basin  suddenly  widens  to  eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  a  width  which  it  preserves  for  the  greatest  part  of 
its  extent.  The  eastern  border  is  formed  by  the  Acadian  mountains  and 
the  highlands  of  Labrador. 

Almost  the  whole  surface  of  this  basin  descends  towards  the  south, 
and  near  its  southern  border,  in  the  deepest  depression  of  the  region, 
it  contains  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  on  the  globe,  which  taken  to- 
gether occupy  a  surface  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
According  to  a  rough  calculation, 

;  Lake  Superior  contains      .        . .         43,000  square  miles. 

Lake  Huron  •         •         .         16,500 

Lake  Michigan        •         .  •         13,500 

Lake  Erie       .  .         .         .  11,000 

LakeOnUrio  .  .         .         12,600 

96,600  square  miles. 
These  Lakes  lie  in  four  terraces,  diflfering  in  elevation,  of  which  Lake 
Superior  occupies  the  highest,  its  surface  being  627  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  second  terrace  contains  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  which 
are  595  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Lake  Erie  is  on  a  terrace  only  30 
feet  lower,  but  Lake  Ontario  is  331  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  its  sur- 
face being  only  234  feet  above  the  sea.  These  lakes  are  connected  by 
narrow  channels,  but  it  is  only  the  channel  between  Lake  Huron  and 
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Lake  Erie  that  ia  Davigable,  as  the  bed  of  this  channel  descends  only  30 
feet  in  90  miles.  The  bed  of  the  channel  which  unites  Liake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron  descends  32  feet  in  40  miles,  and  about  the  middle  of 
its  course  forms  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  a  series  of  rapids  occupying  about 
two  miles  in  length,  by  which  the  river  descends  22^  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  Lake  Erie  is  united  to  Ontario  by  the  Niagara  river, 
which  is  33  miles  long,  and  about  the  middle  of  its  course  forms  the 
great  Falls  of  Niagara,  by  which  the  river  descends  162  feet  in  a  per- 
pendicular fall.  These  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie,  are  very 
deep.  Lake  Superior  is  792  feet  deep,  so  that  itis  bottom  is  about  170 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic.  The  depth  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  as  deep  as  Superior.  Lake  Huron 
is  in  many  parts  450  feet  deep,  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  centre,  is 
about  600  feet  in  depth.  Though  numerous  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  these  lakes,  they  have  all  a  comparatively  short  course,  and  bring 
down  little  water,  except  immediately  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring,  when  the  lakes  rise  about  three  feet  above  the  usual  level.  The 
only  outlet  of  these  lakes  is  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  brings  down 
to  the  ocean  a  much  greater  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  on  the 
globe,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  river  Amazon  in  South  America ; 
but  it  derives  a  considerable  supply  of  water  from  other  sources  besides 
the  great  lakes. 

The  St,  Lawrence  river  has  not  a  very  long  course.  If  Lake  Sui)e- 
rior  is  considered  as  its  source,  and  if  its  mouth  is  fixed  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  its  course  falls  considerably  short 
of  2000  miles. 

Miles. 
Lake  Superior  extends  in  length  along  a  line  drawn 

through  its  centre 360 

The  strait  of  St.  Mary,  uniting  Lake  Superior  to  Lake 

Huron,  is  in  length  .....  40 
I^ake  Huron,  measured  along  a  curved  line  in  its  middle  240 
St.  Clair  river,  carrying  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  to 

Lake  St.  Clair 30 

Lake  St.  Clair 30 

Detroit  river,  uniting  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  .  29 
Lake  Erie  measures  in  length  ....  265 
River  Niagara,  running  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 

Ontario 33 

Lake  Ontario    •*.....       172 
The  St.  Ijawrence  river,  from  its  efflux  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi, flows 692 
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This  river  is^distingui^hed  ;by  the  great  width  of  its  lower  course. 
Below  Montreal,  which  is  580  miles  from  the  island  of  Anticosti,  the 
¥ridth  of  the  river  varies  between  3  and  4  miles,  though  it  is  only 
1314  yards  wide  at  Quebec*  Lower  down  it  expands  considerably, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  breadth  until  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  it  is  18  miles  wide, 
and  at  Cape  de  Monts,  or  Mont  Pdtfe,  it  is  25  miles  wide.  At  this  point 
the  coast  trends  to  the  north,  and  the  river  soon  widens  to  10  miles. 
Between  Mengan,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  Cape  Rosier,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Grasp6,  it  measures  nearly  105  miles  across :  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  tide,  which 
rises  to  18  feet  aloi^  this  part  of  America,  enters  far  into  this  wide 
channel,  and  is  perceptible  at  Trots  Rivieres,  a  distance  of  432  miles 
^m  Anticosti.  The  water  becomes  brackish  21  miles  below  Quebec, 
and  is  perfectly  salt  at  Kamouraska,  15  miles  lower  down.  As  a 
navigable  chaimel,  the  St.  I^wrence  affords  facilities  similar  to  those  of 
a  mediterranean  sea.  Vessels  of  600  tons  burden  get  up  to  Montreal 
with  little  difficulty,  as  there  is  only  one  rapid  to  be  passed,  called 
Richelieu  Rapid,  which  occurs  52  miles  below  Trois  Rivi^es.  At  this 
place  the  river  is  so  contracted  and  obstructed  by  rocks,  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  channel  for  vessels,  in  which,  at  ebb  tide,  a  rapid  is  formed 
that  cannot  be  passed  without  great  care ;  but  at  high  tide,  when  the 
river  rises  15  or  18  feet,  the  rapid  disappears.  Between  Montreal  and 
Lake  Ontario,  in  which  part  the  river  has  the  name  of  Kataraqui,  seve- 
ral dangerous  rapids  occur,  but  the  navigation  of  this  part  has  been 
much  improved. 

The  country  included  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is 
sterile  in  its  western  districts,  and  as  far  east  as  82^  W.  long.  The 
elevated  land  which  incloses  Lake  Superior  and  the  western  parts  of 
Lake  Huron  consists  principally  of  bare  rocks,  on  which  only  pine  and 
some  other  trees  of  stunted  growth  are  dispersed  in  clumps,  and  exten- 
sive mosses  and  swamps  frequently  occur.  The  middle  districts,  between 
82°  and  11®  W.  long,  are  generally  covered  in  their  natural  state  with 
lofty  trees  of  hard  wood,  and  when  cultivated  are  often  very  productive. 
Sterile  tracts  occur  only  towards  the  elevated  region  which  runs  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  basin.  East  of  14°  W.  long,  the  country 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  gene^  of  indifferent  fertility,  and  the 
cultivable  lands  extend  only  between  40  and  50  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  river.  They  are  succeeded  by  rocky  tracts,  mostly  without  trees, 
which  increase  in  sterility  as  they  approach  the  highlands  of  Labrador. 
That  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  lies  south  of  the 
river  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Acadian  mountains,  has  in  general 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

9.  That  portion  of  the  P/oin,  whose  northern  boundary-line  is  formed 
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by  the  countries  mentioned  in  Section  8,  is  principally  drained  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  drained  by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents,  but  it  contains  also 
the  basins  of  several  smaller  rivers,  which,  like  the  Mississippi,  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  originate  in  a  high  tract  which  runs  across 
the  plain  west  of  the  Mississippi,  near  33°  N.  lat.,  and  caat  of  the  river 
near  34**  N.  lat  The  high  tract  just  mentioned  constitutes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  slope  by  which  the  plain  gradually  descends  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  plain  comprehends  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  surface  of  North  America,  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  occupying 
nearly  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  the  basins  of  the  smaller  rivers 
amounting  to  more  than  300,000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  in  all  its 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Mississippi  river,  whose  bed  consti- 
tutes the  lowest  portion  of  the  plain.  The  surface  of  this  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  300  feet,  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids  565  feet,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  St  Peter's  river  somewhat  more  than  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  source,  as  already  mentioned,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  1 500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  banks  of  the  river  the  country 
rises  westward  and  eastward »  Towards  the  west  the  plain  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles 
on  an  average ;  find  at  this  western  boundary  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  estimated  to  vary  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  except,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  its  most  north-western  angle,  where  the  Black  hills  rest 
on  a  base  about  5000  feet  high.  Towards  the  east  it  advances  to  the 
base  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  which  vary  in  distance  from  tlie  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  from  150  to  400  miles,  and  whose  western  base  is 
between  600  and  700  feet  above  the  sca-lcvcl.  The  plain  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  features :  a  large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation :  a  still  larger  part  consists  of  grassy  plains  without 
trees ;  and  another  region  of  about  equal  extent  is  a  sandy  desert,  with- 
out trees  and  water,  except  along  the  rivers.  To  these  three  great  divi- 
sions the  southern  slope  of  the  plain  is  to  be  added,  which  varies  much 
more  in  its  natural  features  than  the  other  three  regions. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  plain,  which  extends,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  from  33°  N.  lat.  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  begins 
on  the  north  with  a  tract  of  grassy  prairie  land,  which,  commencing  at 
the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  extends  eastward  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Red  river,  to  the  place  where  that  river  bends 
southward  between  93°  and  94**  W.  long.  This  broad-backed  swell 
is  probably  2000  feet  high  at  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains, 
but  it  gradually  decreases  in  elevation  as  it  advances  eastward,  and 
at  its  termination  probably  docs  not  exceed  500  feet.  South  of  this 
high  ground  the  country  descends  by  three  great  terraces,  of  which 
that  which  immediately  succeeds  it  is  covered  with  grassy  prairies, 
which  have  an  undulating  surface,  contain  a  few  small  hills,  and  are 
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interspersed  with  many  clumps  of  trees.  This  country  extends  within 
70  or  80  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  level  tract,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  wide 
bottoms  along  the  numerous  rivers  that  drain  this  country,  and  is 
thickly  wooded.  The  upland  tracts  which  separate  the  rivers  are 
prairies,  but  they  occupy  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  country.  Along 
the  shores,  and  from  10  to  12  miles  inland,  there  is  a  swampy  tract  co- 
vered with  grass,  and  entirely  without  trees. 

This  country  is  divided  from  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  by  some 
high  ground,  which  between  the  Red  river  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Sabine  river  is  covered  with  pine  forests  ;  south  of  this  region  it  extends 
in  extensive  prairies,  which  terminate  from  12  to  20  miles  from  the 
shores :  the  country  between  the  prairies  and  the  shores  is  occupied  by 
extensive  salt-swamps,  intersected  by  numerous  lagoons. 

The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  nearly  150  miles,  but  it  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  north- 
ward. At  iia  northern  termination,  in  31°  N.  lat.,  it  is  only  50  miles 
wide.  But  if  the  physical  character  of  the  country  is  properly  consi- 
dered, the  Delta  extends  to  32°  30'  N.  lat. ;  for  up  to  this  parallel  a 
tract  of  low  country  runs  along  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  with  an 
average  width  of  50  miles,  which  is  subject  to  annual  inundations. 
The  Delta  is  annually  inundated  for  six  months  to  a  depth  varying  be- 
tween 3  and  30  feet,  and  on  that  account  cannot  be  cultivated,  with  the 
exception  of  some  narrow  slips  of  higher  ground,  which  extend  along 
most  of  the  water-courses. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  northern  border  of  the  slope  of 
the  great  plain  is  near  34°  N.  lat.  In  this  part  a  broad  swell  of  high 
ground  nms  west  and  east,  being  at  its  eastern  termination  connected 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  near  8*7°  W. 
long.  On  the  west  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in 
moderate  heights.  This  elevated  tract  may  be  on  an  average  1000  feet 
above  the  sea-level;  and  its  surface  is  diversified  with  gently- rising 
hills.  The  country  between  this  high  ground  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
contains  two  regions.  The  northern,  whose  boundary  lies  between  32° 
and  33°  N.  lat.,  and  which  is  about  100  miles  wide,  has  a  broken  sur- 
face, sometimes  rising  into  hills.  The  summits  of  the  bills  are  clothed 
with  pine  trees,  but  their  lower  declivities,  and  the  level  ground  which 
separates  them  from  each  other,  are  tolerably  fertile.  In  its  natural 
state  the  whole  is  covered  with  trees,  except  towards  the  Mississippi, 
where  there  are  some  prairies  of  considerable  extent.  The  country  be- 
tween this  hilly  tract  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a  flat,  and  the 
soil  is  sandy,  except  along  the  water-courses,  where  narrow  strips  of  cul- 
tivable land  occur,  which  in  their  natural  state  are  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  trees,  while  the  adjacent  higher  ground  is  overgrown  with  pine- 
forests  :  these  forests  extend  to  the  very  shores,  which  are  low  and  sandy. 
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The  Peninsula  of  Florida^  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  this  region,  presents  in  its  northern  districts  a  broken  surface,  with  a 
few  hills  of  slight  elevation.  But  south  of  29°  N.  lat.  the  peninsula  is 
low  and  flat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  swamps, 
the  tracts  of  dry  land  being  neither  numerous  nor  of  great  extent.  The 
peninsula  contains  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  cultivable  land. 
The  whole  coast  is  flat  and  skirted  by  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand, 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  main  land,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  shallow 
lagunes,  which  cannot  be  navigated.  The  most  rapid  portion  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  runs  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  ap- 
proaches them  within  two  or  three  miles. 

10.  The  Hilly  Region  of  the  Great  Plain  occupies  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  contiguous  to  the  southern  slope,  between  the  Ozark  mountains 
on  the  west,  and  the  Appalachian  mountains  on  the  east. .  Its  northern 
boundary  is  marked  by  a  line,  beginning  on  the  west  on  the  Osage  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
38°  N.  lat.,  and  extending  eastward  along  this  parallel,  to  the  point' 
where  the  Kaskaskia  river  enters  the  Mississippi.  From  this  point  it 
runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  J^ke  Erie. 
This  line  divides  the  Hilly  Region  from  the  Prairie  Region,  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  it. 

The  Ozark  Mountains ^  which  constitute  the  western  lx)undary  of  this 
region,  extend  in  a  south-western  and  north-eastern  direction,  parallel 
to  the  Appalachian  mountains,  between  34°  and  38°  N.  lat.  and  91° 
and  95**  W.  long.  They  occupy  a  space  somewhat  more  than  300  miles 
in  length,  and  about  100  miles  in  width.  At  their  southern  extremity, 
between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  they  constitute  a  continuous  and 
elevated  ridge,  called  Mount  Maseme,  which  may  attain  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Another  ridge  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  mountain-region,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Osage  and  White  Rivers 
it  attains  its  greatest  elevation.  These  two  ridges  are  narrow,  and 
hardly  occupy  one-tenth  of  the  whole  region,  which  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains ;  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  river  bottoms  and  small  valleys,  is  covered  with  a  succes- 
sion of  hills  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base.  These  hills 
are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks 
with  rounded  summits,  and  precipitous  declivities :  they  are  covered  with 
pine  and  other  trees,  which  indicate  a  poor  soil.  The  lower  tracts  are 
tolerably  fertile,  but  subject  to  inundations. 

This  mountain-region  is  divided  from  the  hilly  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  by  a  flat  and  low  country  extending  along  the  western 
banks  of  the  river,  and  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  it.  This 
low  country  is  annually  inundated  by  the  river,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
never  dry.     The  whole  tract  is  covered  with  trees,  especially  cypress. 

The  country  betwicen  the  Miaaissippi  and  the  base  of  the  Appalachian 
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mountains  rises  into  hills  immediately  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
the  hills  are  'not  numerous,  and  the  level  country  between  them  is  rather 
sandy,  and  only  of  moderate  fertility :  but  as  we  prooced  farther  east 
the  country  gradually  rises,  and  the  hills  occupy  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country.  These  hills  do  not  form  continuous  chains,  but 
groups  with  conical  eminences,  separated  by  water-worn  valleys  :  these 
valleys  are  deep  sunk  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  and 
have  comparatively  narrow  but  fertile  bottoms.  The  higher  grounds, 
which  are  diversified  by  a  rapid  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  are  in 
general  equaUy  fertile.  Where  this  region  approaches  the  base  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains,  its  general  surface  is  about  800  feet  above 
the  sea-leveU  whilst  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  it  varies  between 
200  and  400. 

The  Prairies  which  lie  to  the  north  of  this  hilly  region  occupy  a 
much  larger  surface,  extending  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  except  Lake  Superior,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  a  hilly  country,  about  100  miles  wide.  They 
continue  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri,  and 
extend  over  the  country  which  is  enclosed  by  these  rivers  northward, 
until  they  meet  the  prairies  which  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the 
Middle  Plain,  which  indeed  may  be  considered  as  the  northern  continu- 
ation of  them.  The  eastern  part  of  this  region,  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie, 
contains  extensive  tracts  which  are  richly  wooded ;  but  farther  westward 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  except  along  the  river 
bottoms.  There  are  no  elevations,  except  numerous  swells,  some  of 
which  ttre  extensive;  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  flat  country  with 
scarcely  an  undulation  on  the  surface.  The  rivers  which  run  south- 
wards into  the  Ohio,  find  northwards  into  the  Canadian  lakes,  rise  on 
such  a  fiat,  which  is  generally  covered  with  swamps  and  morasses,  some 
of  which  are  very  deep  and  miry.  This  tract  is  highest  near  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  and  lowers  as  it  approaches  the  Mississippi. 
Near  the  mountains  it  is  from  900  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
at  the  sources  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Ilhnois  river  it  is  hardly 
700  feet.  The  swamps  occur  only  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  the 
remainder  of  th^  country  is  a  dry  prairie  covered  with  a  coarse  grass. 
It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  it  is  fit  for  agriculture.  The  prai- 
ries west  of  the  Mississippi  are  never  swampy,  but  are  more  extensive 
and  less  level:  they  are  however  furrowed  by  numerous  river-bot- 
toms, which  are  generally  wide  and  partly  overgrown  with  lofty  trees. 
It  is  stated  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  this  immense  tract  are  without 
wood  and  water,  if  the  wide  bottoms  are  excepted  through  which  the 
two  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  Missoiui,  have  scooped  out  their 
course.  The  surface  of  the  higher  ground  may  be  from  1000  to  1500 
feet  above  the  sea-levd. 

The  Great  American  Desert  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
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river  and  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  to  the  base  of 
the  Chippewyan  mountains,  and  stretches  out  from  45^  to  33^  N.  lat.  It 
does  not,  however,  reach  the  Ozark  mountains,  or  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  tract  of  prairie  land,  about 
100  miles  wide,  so  that  the  average  width  of  the  desert  probably  does 
not  exceed  400  miles.  The  prairies  resemble  those  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  being  dry,  and  without  water  and  wood ;  trees 
occur  only  along  the  rivers.  The  surface  of  the  desert  is  level,  except 
that  rocky  masses  of  some  extent  are  scattered  over  it,  which  are  from 
600  to  800  feet  high.  In  the  eastern  districts  the  soil  consists  of  fine 
sand,  in  the  middle  part  of  gravel,  and  near  the  Chippewyan  mountains 
it  is  strewed  with  boulders,  which  increase  in  size  and  number  as  the 
mountains  are  approached,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  No  water 
is  found  except  in  the  rivers,  most  of  which  are  dry  in  summer.  The 
scanty  vegetation  consists  only  of  some  hardy  plants,  on  which  large 
herds  of  buffaloes  subsist.  There  are  no  trees  except  on  some  of  the 
rocky  masses,  which  sustain  a  scanty  growth  of  pine,  red  cedar,  scrub 
oak,  &c.  Even  the  bottoms  through  which  the  larger  rivers  flow  are 
sterile,  and  without  trees.  The  rivers  themselves  flow  in  very  wide 
beds,  but  are  extremely  shallow.  At  its  eastern  border  the  desert  may 
be  about  1000  feet  high,  and  near  the  Chippewyan  mountains  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

,The  northern  border  of  the  desert  is  formed  by  the  Black  Hilis^ 
which  surround  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  rest  on 
an  elevated  base.  Though  imperfectly  known,  they  apparently  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  course  of  the  Bighorn  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Yellowstone  river,  and  the  Chippewyan  mountains.  So  far  as 
they  are  known^  they  consist  of  high  hills,  covered  with  loose  stones  and 
intersected  by  deep  valleys.  Their  slopes  are  steep,  and  their  summits 
are  often  inaccessible ;  these  summits  frequently  have  fantastic  forms 
resembling  the  ruins  of  towns  or  castellated  fortresses.  The  valleys 
which  intersect  these  hills  have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  |and 
are  generally  wooded,  but  the  climate  is  rigorous,  frost  frequently  oc- 
curring even  in  the  month  of  August. 

1 1 .  The  Appalachian*  Mountains  commence,  at  their  southern  extre- 
mity, between  34°  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  84°  and  85"*  W.  long.,  and 
stretch  in  a  nearly  north-eastern  direction,  terminating  between  41®  and 
43%  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  near  74®  W.  long. 
This  mountain  system  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river 
from  the  Acadian  mountains,  which,  though  generally  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  difier  widely  from  them  in 

*  The  term  Appalachian  is  tometimes  used  in  a  more  exivniive  sense,  and  com- 
prehends  aUo  the  Acadian  mountains.  This  extension  of  the  term  appears  to  be 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
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many  respects,  and  somewhat  also  in  direction.  The  Appalachian 
mountains  occupy  a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  miles :  they  extend 
in  length  about  600  miles,  and  in  width  more  than  100  miles  on  an 
average.  They  consist  of  numerous  ridges,  running  parallel  to,  and  sepa- 
rated from,  each  other  by  wide  longitudinal  valleys :  the  ridges  vary  in 
number  from  six  to  twelve,  but  cover  only  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
surface  occupied  by  the  mountain-system,  the  remainder  being  filled  up 
by  the  intervening  valleys.  The  crest  of  the  ridges  runs  in  continuous 
lines,  rising  and  descending  gradually,  and  there  are  very  few  places 
where  they  rise  into  peaks.  The  highest  summits  probably  do  not  ex- 
ceed 4000  feet,  and  the  average  height  of  the  middle  and  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  system,  between  36""  and  40''  N.  lat.,  is  only  2500  feet. 
In  this  part  the  base  on  which  the  mountain-system  is  placed  is  about 
1000  feet  high,  but  towards  both  extremities  it  is  much  lower,  and  even 
the  ridges  themselves  are  much  less  elevated  towards  the  north.  All 
the  rivers  which  rise  within  this  mountain-system  flow  first  between 
ridges  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction,  and  afterwards  break 
through  one^  or  more  of  the  ridges  in  their  course  into  the  eastern  or 
western  plains.  The  summit  of  the  ridges,  which  is  often  a  broad  level, 
is  generally  covered  with  forests.  At  the  most  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains  ar6  the  Catskill  hills,  of  which  the  Round 
Top  is  3804  and  the  High  Peak  3718  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the 
Hudson.  These  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  range,  except  perhaps 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  in  Virginia,  which  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet. 

The  region  between  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  is 
widest  towards  the  south.  Between  33°  and  Cape  Hatteras  (35°  N.  lat.)) 
the  shores  of  the  sea  run  parallel  to  the  range,  at  a  distance  of  about  250 
miles.  North  of  Cape  Hatteras  the  coast-line  trends  northward,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  mountains.  Opposite  Cape  Henry  (37°  N. 
lat.)  this  region  is  still  200  miles  wide,  but  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Heulopen  (south  of  39°  N.  lat.)  it  is  hardly  150,  which  width  it  pre- 
serves to  40°  N.  lat.  But  in  this  parallel  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  turns  east-north-east,  and  thus  the  intervening 
region  decreases  rapidly  in  width.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
river  it  is  less  than  30  miles  wide;  and  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic 
here  penetrate  the  mountain -system.  This  region  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  ledge  of  primitive  rocks,  only  slightly  elevated  above 
the  common  level  of  the  country,  but  distinctly  marked  by  falls  or  rapids 
in  the  rivers.  These  falls  also  mark  the  limit  of  the  tide- water.  Such 
rapids  occur  in  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  in  the  Schuylkill  'near 
Philadelphia,  a  few  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  at  Georgetown  in  the 
Potomac,  near  Fredericksburg  in  the  Rappahannock,  at  Richmond  in  the 
James  river,  at  Munford  Falls  in  the  Roanoke,  in  Cape  Fear  river  at 
Avcrysborough,  in  the  Congaree  at  Columbia,  and  at  Augusta  in  the 
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Savannah  river.  This  rocky  ledge  extends  even  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Great  Plain,  which  appears  by  the  rapids  that 
occur  in  the  Oconee  at  Milledgevillc,  at  Fort  St.  lAwrence  in  Flint 
river,  at  Fort  Mitchell  in  the  Chatahoochee,  in  the  Talapoosa  and  Coosa 
rivers  near  their  confluence,  and  in  the  Tombigbee  near  Fort  Stephens. 
This  line  divides  two  regions  which  differ  in  character  and  fertility. 
The  country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  is  in  general 
level,  the  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  pine-forests,  . 
other  trees  only  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  sand  is 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  These  narrow  tracts  along  the  rivers  arc 
the  only  parts  fit  for  cultivation.  In  the  wider  part  of  the  plain,  south 
of  Cape  Henry,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sandy  tract  is  occupied 
by  extensive  swamps,  especially  opposite  to  Cape  Hatteras,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pamlico  Sound,  and  as  fieir  south  a8]^34^  N.  lat.  They 
occur  also  farther  south  along  the  Atlantic,  but  are  less  extensive.  The 
tract  which  extends  from  this  low  and  sandy  country  to  the  base  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  some 
parts  probably  as  much  as  1000  feet.  It  presents  an  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  hills,  with  gentle  ascents,  and  of  wide  and  extensive  valleys  and 
flats.  The  lower  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  capable 
of  being  profitably  cultivated. 

\    The  low  country  along  the  Atlantic  is  intersected  by  several  deep  and 
wide  indentations  of  the  sea,  as  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay. 

12.  The  Acadian  Mountains  are  separated  from  the  Appalachian 
mountains  by  a  remarkable  depression,  which  traverses  the  country  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north.  The  whole  length 
of  this  depression  is  387  miles.  It  begins,  at  the  southern  extremity,  at 
the  town  of  New  York,  40°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  north  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chambly,  at  the  town  of  William  Henry,  46°  3' 
N.  lat.  The  southern  half  of  this  valley  is .  drained  by  the  Hudson 
river,  in  which  the  tides  ascend  150  miles,  nearly  to  43®  N.  lat.,  or  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  From  the 
head  of  the  tide-water  the  valley  drained  by  the  Hudson  rises  slowly, 
and  between  the  source  of  that  river  and  Lake  Champlain  it  is  only  140 
feet  above  tide-water.  Lake  Champlain  occupies  the  central  part  of 
the  depression,  which  stretches  northward  along  the  Chambly  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  An  elevation  of  141  feet  in  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
would  insulate  the  whole  country  to  the  east  of  this  transverse  chasm. 

Tlie  country  insulated  by  this  narrow  valley,  and  included  between 
it,  the  lower  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Atlantic,  is  tra- 
versed in  its  length  by  the  Acadian  mountains.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  the  whole  country  is  one  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  two  extensive  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which  occur  at 
the  south-eastern  and  north-western  extremities,  the  rocks  which  con* 
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stitate  the  substratum  are  everywhere  visible  on  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try, both  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson, 
Chambly,  and  St.  Jjawrence  rivers.  This  rocky  substratum  is  however 
generally  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth,  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  central  tract,  in  which, 
owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  winters  appear  to  be  too  severe 
and  too  long  to  allow  the  cerealia  to  ripen.  This  central  tract  is  situ- 
ated between  45°  and  41°  N.  lat.,  and  68°  and  11°  W.  long.,  occu- 
pying irom  south  to  north  about  U20  miles,  and  hardly  less  from  east  to 
west.  The  surface  is  on  an  average  probably  1000  or  1200  feet  above  the 
sea;  it  does  not  exhibit  ridges  of  considerable  length,  but  is  chiefly 
covered  with  a  succession  of  high  hills  or  mountains,  which  in  most 
places  are  divided  from  one  another  by  small  rivers,  and  frequently  by 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent.  Level  tracts  of  any  great 
area  seem  to  be  rare :  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  their  summits  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood.  No  settlements  have  yet  been  made  in  this 
region.  The  highest  summit  of  this  mass  of  mountains.  Mount  Katha- 
din,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  is  nearly  in  its  centre,  and  5335  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  But  several  high  summits  lie  north  of  46°  N.  lat.,  near 
the  dividing  line  between  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  south,  through 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  those  which  descend  northward  to  the  St  John 
river.  On  the  east  this  mountain-region  appears  to  terminate  abruptly 
some  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  river,  where  it  flows  from 
north  to  south.  The  slope  is  inclined  to  the  south  and  north,  and  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  in  this  region  run  in  these  directions. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  this  mountain -region,  near  11°  W. 
long.,  two  ranges  branch  off.  The  southern  runs  to  the  south  of  west, 
and,  spreading  over  the  country  in  which  the  Androscoggin,  Connecticut, 
and  St.  Francis  rivers  originate,  encloses  the  lake  of  Memphramagog, 
and  terminates  in  some  hills  not  far  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain^  between  44°  30^  and  46**  N.  lat.  West  of  Lake  Memphra- 
magog an  offset  runs  northward,  but  terminates  abruptly  near  45''  30'  N. 
lat  in  the  Beloeil  mountain,  which  is  1200  feet  above  its  base.  On  the 
southern  side  of  this  range  the  high  country  continues  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  region  until  it  reaches  the  sea  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
opposite  Long  Island :  its  length  is  above  250  miles.  Between  45°  and 
43°  30'  N.  lat.  it  is  about  100  miles  wide,  but  from  43''  30^  only  60  miles 
on  an  average.  In  the  northern,  and  wider  portion,  the  general  elevation 
may  be  between  800  and  1000  feet,  but  in  the  southern  it  gradually  sinks 
lower,  so  as  to  slope  gently  towards  its  southern  extremity.  The  central 
part  of  this  elevated  country  is  a  wide  valley,  with  an  uneven  surface, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Connecticut ;  but  towards  the  outer  edges 
of  the  valley  there  are  some  hills  which  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains. In  some  parts  they  constitute  chains  many  miles  in  length,  in  others 
only  groups  or  single  summits.    The  most  continuous  chain,  called  the 
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Green  Mountains^  from  the  fine  forests  which  cover  its  slopes,  extends 
along  13°  W.  long,  from  43°  to  44°  50'  N.  kt.,  but  its  width  is  not 
above  15  miles.  Several  of  its  summits  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet ; 
Mount  Mansfield  (near  44°  30^  N.  lat.)  is  3900  feet  high.  Opposite 
to  this  ridge,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  country,  there  is  another 
but  less  regular  ridge,  the  mountains  which  compose  it  being  rather 
dispersed  in  groups  than  in  a  chain :  between  these  groups  there  are 
several  depressions  of  considerable  extent.  One  of  these  groups  con- 
tains the  highest  known  summits  in  the  Acadian  system,  the  Wliite 
Mountains^  which  lie  north  of  44°  N.  lat.  and  W.  of  11°  long.,  and 
attain  in  Mount  Washington  an  elevation  of  6234  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  group  covers  a  considerable  surface :  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  high  country  the  groups  and  isolated  chains  are  more  nu- 
merous, but  they  cover  a  small  area,  and  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation. 

The  range  which  branches  off  from  the  mountain-region  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  is  of  a  different  description.  It  extends  like  a 
huge  wall  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and 
is  united  by  a  short  range,  between  10°  30'  and  11°  W.  long.,  with  the 
mountain-region.  This  short  range  contains  St.  Ronans  Hill,  which  rises 
to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  range 
begins  with  Levi  Point,  opposite  Quebec,  from  which  point  it  nms  in 
an  unbroken  line  to  Cape  Gasptf,  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  GasptS :  it  is  above  400  miles  long,  and  between  60  and  80 
miles  wide.  The  -rocky  masses  generally  advance  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  forming  precipitous  cliffs  frequently  200  or  300  feet  high. 
West  of  69°  W.  long,  a  few  low  tracts  occur  on  the  banks,  but  farther 
east  they  entirely  disappear.  The  rocky  mountains  rise  rapidly  farther 
inland,  and  10  or  12  miles  from  the  river  banks  they  generally  attain 
an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The  highest  summits  occur 
east  of  68°  W.  long.,  and  the  great  distance  at  which  they  are  discern- 
ible at  sea  renders  it  probable  that  this  tract  contains  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  Acadian  mountains.  A  great  portion  of  this  range,  especially 
towards  the  east,  consists  of  bare  rocks,  but  the  depressions  and  lower 
tracts  are  well  wooded. 

The  country  enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  the  Acadian  Mountains  and  the 
different  ranges,  as  well  as  that  which  extends  from  them  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  has  a  hilly  character,  and  in  some  parts  the  hills  arc 
numerous  and  lofly.  But  in  general  the  lower  tracts  and  the  declivities 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  rich  soil,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
bare  rocks  protrude  to  the  surface.  The  rivers,  which  descend  by  a  com- 
paratively short  course  from  a  level  of  considerable  elevation,  form  nume- 
rous rapids  and  cataracts,  so  as  frequently  to  interrupt  the  navigation. 
Lakes  begin  to  be  rather  numerous  north  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  they  increase 
in  number  farther  north :  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region  they 
are  almost  countless. 
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The  Bay  ofFundy  separates  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
continent  of  America  ;  the  isthmus  hy  which  the  peninsula  is  attached 
to  the  mainland  is  only  11  miles  across.     The  direction  of  the  hay  is 
from  south-south-west  to  east-north-east,  and  it  is  1 80  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  ahout  33  miles ;  its  surface  is  ahout  6000  square  miles. 
The  shores  of  this  hay  are  rocky  and  elevated,  except  in  the  most  eastern 
recess;  and  the  navigation  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  tide,  and  the  prevailing  fogs.     The  tide  sometimes  rises  70  feet, 
and  rushes  into  the  north-eastern  recess  of  the  hay  with  incredible  ve- 
locity.    Dense  fogs  are  frequent  with  certain  winds. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  resembles  the  other  countries  which 
are  connected  with  the  Acadian  mountains.  It  is  a  rocky  mass,  generally 
rising  with  steep  cliffs  from  the  sea;  but  the  cli£fs  are  seldom  high, 
except  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  surface  is  a  succession  of  emi- 
nences and  depressions ;  some  of  the  hills  are  rather  steep,  but  they  do 
not  rite  to  a  great  elevation.  The  highest  hill  is  stated  not  to  exceed 
700  feet.  The  flats  are  in  general  extensive,  and  chiefly  covered  with  a 
good  soil :  the  interior  contains  several  tracts,  on  which  the  naked  rocks 
protrude.  With  the  exception  of  these  tracts,  the  whole  peninsula  is 
covered  with  forests  where  the  ground  has  not  been  cleared. 

13.  That  portion  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America  which 
lies  north  of  49®  N.  lat.  is  divided  into  two  plains,  the  Middle  and  the 
Northern  Plain.  The  dividing  line  between  them  vi  not  marked  by 
eminences,  or  even  by  high  ground,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  water -courses.  All  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Middle 
Plain  empty  themselves  into  Hudson's  Bay  ;  those  of  the  Nortliern  Plain 
join  the  river  Mackenzie,  and  enter  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  dividing  line 
begins  at  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Saskatchevan  and  Athabasca  rivers,  and  runs  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  Ijake  Wollaston,  which  may  be  considered  as  situated  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Arctic  Highlands.  From  Lake  Wollas- 
ton eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missinippi  or  Cliurchill  river,  the 
Middle  Plains  border  on  those  Highlands.  Both  plains  are  of  equal 
elevation  w^here  they  join  one  another,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  two  rivers  which  issue  from  Lake  Wollaston,  one  flows  to  the  north- 
west and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Athabasca,  while  the  other  runs  south- 
ward and  joins  the  Missinippi. 

The  Middle  Plain  extends,  near  the  parallel  of  50®  N.  lat.,  more  than 
1200  miles  from  east  to  west,  but  near  59®  N.  lat.  it  is  less  than  700 
miles  in  this  direction.  Near  the  Chippewyan  mountains  it  is  about  350 
miles  wide  from  south  to  north,  but  near  95°  W.  long.,  where  it  is  widest, 
it  is  700  miles  in  width.  Farther  east  it  is  narrowed  by  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  running  south-west  and  south  ;  and,  south  of  James  Bay,  it 
is  hardly  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  This  plain  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  sections  differing  in  character,  the  eastern,  the  central,  and  the 
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western  districts.  The  eastern  district  runs  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  extends  inland  from  the  sea  to  a  distance  varying  from  100  to 
150  miles.  This  tract  is  level,  or  exhibits  only  slight  undulations.  No 
rocks,  however,  appear  on  the  surface,  the  soil  consisting  of  alluvial  clay, 
which  easily  absorbs  the  moisture.  The  number  of  lakes,  accordingly, 
is  small,  and  none  of  them  of  great  extent.  It  is  well  wooded  along  the 
water-courses  with  willows  and  poplars,  &c. ;  but  the  higher  grounds 
contain  little  except  bushes.  Behind  this  region  extends  the  central 
district,  which  is  separated  from  the  western  by  a  line  running  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  southern  of  Liake  Winnipeg, 
and  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned  lake,  west- 
north- westm  ard  to  Isle  k  la  Cross-Lake.  The  subsoil  of  this  region  is 
primitive  reck,  and  its  surface  is  hilly.  The  hills,  however,  are  of  small 
elevation,  few  of  them  rising  much  above  the  surrounding  country. 
They  have  generally  rounded  summits,  and  do  not  form  continuous 
ridges,  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys,  most  of  which  are 
narrow,  and  very  seldom  level.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  steep,  and 
often  precipitous.  Where  the  valleys  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
they  are  invariably  occupied  by  a  lake ;  the  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  about  280  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying 
between  15  and  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles. 
West  of  it  are  the  lakes  of  Winnepigooa  and  Manitoba,  and  near  the 
northern  extren^ty  of  the  region  are  Deer  lake  and  Wollastou  lake, 
each  of  which  probably  occupies  more  than  1000  square  miles.  The 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  west  and  traverse  this  tract  frequently  expand 
into  open  sheets  of  water,  which  have  the  appearance  of  lakes,  and  are 
full  of  islands.  The  successive  expansions  of  the  rivers  have  scarcely 
any  current,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  by  straits,  in  which  the 
water-course  is  more  or  less  obstructed  by  rocks,  and  the  current  is  very 
turbulent  and  rapid.  The  rocky  subdoil  is  generally  covered  with  a  deep 
layer  of  earth,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  which  are  the  haunts  of 
numerous  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  country  between  this  wooded  region  and  the  Chippewyan  moun- 
tains is  a  prairie  without  trees,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  continua- 
tion of  that  extensive  prairie  region  that  occupies  the  country  south  of 
the  Canadian  lakes,  and  extends  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
river,  where  it  nms  south.  Its  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level;  the  in- 
equalities which  do  occur  on  it  are  so  slight  that  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  regulate  his  course  either  by  the  compass  or  the  observation  of  heavenly 
bodies.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  entirely  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  the  few  pools  which  occur  being  mostly  salt ;  yet  it  supports  a 
thick,  grassy  sward,  on  which  numerous  h^rds  of  buffalos  and  several 
kinds  of  deer  find  abundant  pasture.  Trees  occur  only  on  the  river 
bottoms,  which  are  considerably  below  the  plains,  and  have  a  soil 
which  is  apparently  adapted  to  agriculture.    Nearly  all  the  rivers  which 
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traverse  the  Middle  Plain  have  their  sources  in  the  Chippewyan 'moun- 
tains, Yind,  in  traversing  this  part  of  the  plain,  they  have  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  rivers,  heing  bounded  by  continuous  parallel  banks,  and 
not  expanding  into  lakes.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent  in  this 
r^on. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  the  Middle  Plain  are  the  Nelson  and 
the  Churchill  rivers.  The  Nelson  river,  called,  in  its  upper  course, 
Saskatchevan,  rises  with  two  large  branches  in  the  Chippewyaii  moun- 
tains ;  these  branches  unite  about  450  miles  from  their  sources,  and  after 
a  course  of  200  miles  more,  the  Saskatchevan  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
from  which  it  issues  under  the  name  of  Nelson  River.  Its  lower  course 
is  350  miles  more,  so  that  the  whole  course  exceeds  1000  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  1600  miles  measured  along  the  windings.  The 
Churchill,  or  Missinippi,  rises  in  Methye  lake,  which  is  nearly  500 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  winding  course  of  the 
river  probably  exceeds  700  miles.  A  river  which  joins  it  from  the 
north  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  Deer  lake  and  Lake  WoUaston.  These, 
as  well  as  the  other  rivers  of  this  region,  are  full  of  rapids  where  they 
traverse  the  woody  region,  but  they  are  nevertheless  navigated.  At  the 
most  difficult  rapids  there  arc  portages. 

The  Sorthern  Plain  may  also  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  as  all  the  waters  originating  in  it  flow  into  thnt  river.  At  its 
southern  extremity  (59**  N.  lat)  this  valley  is  more  than  500  miles  wide ; 
but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  it  is  perhaps  nt)t  more  than 
100  miles  wide:  its  length  is  700  miles.  This  plain  also  contains  a 
prairie  and  wooded  region,  and  an  alluvial  tract.  The  ])rairies  occur 
along  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  and  are  a  continuation  of  those  on  the 
Saskatchevan  river,  but  their  surface  is  much  more  broken  and  inter- 
sected by  wooded  hills.  On  the  banks  of  the  Peace  river  the  prairies 
are  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  wooded  tracts ;  they  terminate  altogether  in  the  angle  between  the 
Tumagain  river  and  the  Great  Slave  lake.  The  eastern  border  of  the||e 
prairies  is  marked  by  the  Athabasca  and  Slave  rivers.  East  and  north 
of  the  prairies  is  the  wooded  region,  which  does  not  differ  in  its  nature 
from  that  fiftrther  south,  but  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  less  vigorous, 
owinsr  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  they  disappear  entirely  north 
of  68°  N.  lat.  The  alluvial  region  is  limited  to  the  delta  of  the  Mack- 
enzie river,  which  is  90  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  15  to  40  miles 
in  width.  It  is  partly  covered  with  white  spruce-trees,  which  terminate 
suddenly  in  68°  40^  N,  lat. 

The  Mackenzie  rises  with  its  most  southern  branch,  the  Athabasca, 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Brown,  and  flows  through  Lake 
Athalmsca.  Issuing  from  this  lake,  it  is  called  the  Slave  river,  until  it 
falls  into  Great  Slave  lake.  Between  the  last-mentioned  lake  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  it  is  called  the  Mackenzie  river.     It  is  joined  from  the 
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west  by  several  rivers,  which  originate  on  the  western  side  of  the  most 
eastern  range  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  and  pass  through  the  chain 
by  narrow  valleys.  Such  are  the  Peace  river,  the  Turn  again  or  Moun- 
tain river,  and  the  Peel  river.  From  the  east  the  Great  Bear  lake 
river  brings  to  the  Mackenzie  the  waters  of  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Lake 
Athabasca  covers  an  area  of  more  than  3000  square  miles ;  Great  Slave 
lake  occupies  12,000  square  mile?,  and  Great  Bear  lake  8000  square 
miles.     The  Mackenzie  has  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

14.  The  Highlands  of  Labradoj' extj^nd  over  the  vast  peninsula  which 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  line 
which  divides  them  from  Canada  and  the  plain  south  of  James  Bay 
runs  from  Cape  Torment,  which  is  30  miles  below  Quebec  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  mouth  of  East  Main  river,  which  falls  into  James 
Bay.  The  shores  of  this  region  are  formed  of  steep  rocks,  rising  fre- 
quently to  200  or  300  feet  on  the  water's  edge,  and  some  miles  farther 
inland  the  mountains  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high.  The  interior  of 
this  peninsula  is  little  known,  but,  according  to  the  account  of  the  na- 
tives, it  constitutes  one  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  whose  general  surface 
seems  to  be  rather  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  verv 
broken  and  uneven,  and  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of  bare  rocks, 
swamps,  and  lakes.  Small  scraggy  poplars,  stunted  firs,  creeping  birch 
and  dwarf  willows  arc  scattered  over  the  southern  districts,  and  some 
parts  are  covered  with  grass  ;  but,  in  the  most  northern  parts,  varieties 
of  moss  and  lichens  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation.  It  is  one  uf  the 
coldest  countries  un  the  globe,  but  important  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  along  its  shores ;  and  the  extensive  fishery,  which  is  carried 
on  there,  is  much  favoured  by  the  numerous  harbours  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  tliese  Highlands  there  is  a 
deep  and  wide  depression,  which  is  partly  occupied  by  Lake  St.  John, 
covering  a  surface  of  540  square  miles.  From  this  lake  the  river  Sa- 
guenay  issues,  whose  course  does  not  much  exceed  100  miles ;  but  it 
^uigs  down  an  astonishing  mass  of  water,  and  is  very  deep  and  rapid. 
Bouchette  gives  the  depth  of  the  Saguenay  at  four  places ;  near  the 
mouth,  at  330  fathoms,  without  bottom;  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
14  fathoms ;  and  in  two  other  places,  at  50  and  20  fathoms  respectively. 
The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through  the  same  depression  in  which 
Lake  St.  John  lies,  but  the  lower  part  is  enclosed  by  steep  rocks, 
rising  from  200  to  1000,  and,  in  some  places,  to  1800  feet,  with  a  pre- 
cipitous ascent.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  low  country,  which 
is  the  only  known  tract  of  land  in  this  region  that  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  separated  from  Labrador  by  the  strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  which  is  50  miles  long  and  12  broad.  The  island  greatly 
resembles  the  Highlands  of  Labrador.  Its  western  districts  rise  nearly 
to  the  same  elevation,  but  towards  its  eastern  shores  the  hills  are  much 
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lower,  and  the  whole  country  is  less  elevated.  The  spaces  between  the 
hills  are  partly  filled  up  with  lakes,  and  partly  covered  with  swamps. 
The  woods  are  not  extensive,  and  consist  of  spruce,  birch,  and  larch,  of 
a  scrubby  growth.  Large  trees  are  only  found  on  the  bays,  near  the 
water,  and  along  the  rivers.  Several  parts  of  the  island  are  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
broad  and  deep  bays,  which  contain  numerous  excellent  harbours. 

HudstyrCs  Bay  enters  deeply  into  the  continent  of  North  America. 
It  should  be  called  a  mediterranean  sea,  as  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
inland  seas  of  the  old  continent,  the  Mediterranean  only  excepted ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  united  to  the  Atlantic  only  by  a  long  though 
wide  strait.  It  extends  from  south  to  north  along  80''  W.  long.,  more 
than  1300  miles,  and  is  more  than  500  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
The  most  southern  portion,  called  James  Bay,  is  nearly  240  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  at  its  entrance  it  is  140  miles  wide.  This  seA 
can  only  be  entered  in  the  two  months  which  follow  Midsummer,  as 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  connects  the  b»y  with  the  Atlantic,  is  closed  up 
with  ict  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  strait  is  about  360 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  80  to  100  miles,  except  near  its 
entrance  from  the  Atlantic,  where  it  forms  a  wide  and  open  bay. 

The  Arctic  Highlcmds  occupy  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent They  are  separated  from  the  lower  country,  south  and  west  of 
them,  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Missinippi  river,  and  running  westward  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Athabasca  lake,  and  thence  to  the  west  of  north  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  and  from  that  point  proceeding  in  a  north-western 
direction  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  wide  tract  appears  to  resemble  the  Highlands  of  Labra- 
dor, rising  from  the  shores  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great  height. 
The  interior  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  preserves  a  considerable  ele- 
vation to  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Towards  the  western  boundary- 
hne  it  seems  to  be  much  lower,  and  this  part  is  known  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Barren  Grounds."  The  whole  region  is  almost  destitute  of 
wood,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  where  it  occurs  in 
isolated  clumps :  the  whole  surface  is  broken,  but  the  hills  are  not  high, 
except  along  the  sea-shore  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers ;  they 
have  rounded  summits,  and  more  or  less  precipitous  sides.  The  soil  of 
the  narrow  valleys  which  separate  these  hills  is  either  an  imperfect  peat- 
earthy  sustaining  a  stunted  growth  of  willow,  larch,  and  black  spruce- 
trees,  with  dwarf  birch,  or  it  consists  of  gravel  and  sand,  covered  only 
by  lichens.  The  larger  depressions  are  filled  with  lakes,  which  gene- 
rally discharge  their  waters  into  other  lakes  through  a  narrow  gorge  by 
a  rapid  stream.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  consist  of  a  succession  of  lakes 
communicating  by  channels  full  of  rapids.  The  winters  are  more 
levere  and  longer  here  than  on  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland.    The 
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largest  river  is  the  Thleweechodezeth,  or  Back's  river,  which  rises 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It 
runs  about  360  miles  in  an  east-nurth-eastern  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  near  68^  N.  lat.  This  region  was  quite  unknown 
in  1820,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  along  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far 
north  as  Repulse  Bay  (66°  30'),  which  had  been  partly  discovered  by 
former  navigators,  and  partly  by  Middleton,  in  1741,  and  of  a  single  spot 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  had  been  reached  by  Heame, 
in  nn  overland  journey  along  the  Coppermine  river,  in  17*12.  Mack- 
enzie sailed  down  the  river  which  bears  his  name  in  1789.  <  In  1821 
Parry  discovered  the  eastern  coast  north  of  66**  N.  lat.  up  to  Fury 
and  Hecla  Strait,  70°  N.  lat.,  and  ascertained  that  there  existed  a 
strait  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  sea  lying  west  of  Melville  penin- 
sula ;  but  it  remained  shut  up  with  ice  the  whole  summer.  In  the  same 
year,  Franklin,  by  an  overland  journey,  revisited  the  point  where 
Hearne  had  been  in  1772,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and 
discovered  the  coast  east  of  it  av  far  as  Point  Tumagain.  In  1826 
Richardson  sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Coppermine  river,  and  thus  connected  the  detached  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made  before.  It  appeared  quite  impossible 
to  penetrate  through  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  into  the  sea  west  of  Melville 
Peninsula,  but  it  was  supposed  there  probably  might  exist  a  strait 
leading  from  the  sea,  west  of  Melville  Island,  to  the  open  sea,  which 
washed  the  discoveries  of  Richardson  and  Franklin.  Captain  Ross 
accordingly  sailed,  in  1829,  round  Cockburn  Island,  througii  Barrow 
Strait,  and  entered  Regent's  Inlet ;  but,  though  he  advanced  as  far  south 
as  69^  N.  lat.,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  strait  in  these  parts,  as  they  were 
covered  with  immense  masses  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  Captain  Back, 
in  1832,  traversed  the  Barren  Grounds  and  adjacent  Arctic  Highlands 
in  an  oblique  direction,  following  the  course  of  the  Thleweechodezeth^ 
ur  Back's  river,  and  discovered  the  shore  lying  between  67°  and  68°  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  94°  and  97°  W.  lung.  In  1838  Dease  and  Simp- 
son, agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  advanced  from  Cape  Turn- 
again  of  Franklin  (109°  W.  long.)  eastward  to  Cape  Alexander,  106°  3' 
W.  long,  and  68°  44'  N.  lat.  There  still  remain  two  large  sections 
of  the  shores  of  this  region  to  be  discovered.  One  of  these  sections  lies 
between  Cape  'Alexander  and  Point  Franklin  (near  99°),  the  latter 
being  the  farthest  point  visited  by  Ross.  The  other  section  is  that 
which  extends  from  Cape  Hay  (near  94°  W.  long.)  to  the  weptem 
entrance  of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  (near  86°),  and  which,  according  to 
the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  is  occupied  by  a  deep  gulf, 
by  which  Melville  peninsula  is  nearly  insulated. 

15.  The  northern  shores  of  Melville  peninsula  constitute,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes*  the  most  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent 
of  America.    But  islands  of  vast  extent  ■unround  thiB  peninsula  on  the 
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east,  norlh,  and  north-west,  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  This  archipelago  is  divided  from 
the  mainland  of  America  by  Hudson's  Strait,  by  the  northern  portion  of 
Hodson's  Bay,  known  by  the  name  of  Fox  Channel,  by  Fury  and  Ilecla 
Strait,  and  by  the  southern  portion  of  Regent's  Inlet,  and  farther  west 
by  the  strait  which  divides  the  island  of  Boothia  Felix  from  the  con- 
tinent. The  last-mentioned  strait  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  its  real 
position  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  sea  to  the  west  of  Boothia 
Felix  has  not  been  explored. 

This  archipelago  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  groups  by 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound.  Baffin's  Bay^  including  Davis's  Strait, 
which  constitutes  its  southern  porti(m,  extends  in  a  north-by-west  direc- 
tion from  Cape  Farewell  (near  60''  N.  lat.)  in  Greenland,  and  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Strait  as  far  north  as  Smith's  Sound  (18''  N.  lat.),  more  than 
1300  miles,  with  an  averi^e  width  of  about  300  miles.  It  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  large  masses  of  ice,  in  the  form  of 
icebergs  or  floes,  render  navigation  impossible.  As  the  black  whale  is 
very  abundant  in  this  sea,  it  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer  by 
whaling  vessels.  The  sea  is  remarkably  free  from  islands  and  cliffs, 
and  is  of  great  depth  ;  but  along  its  eastern  shores  there  are  innumera- 
ble cliffs  and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent  and  very  steep  acclivity, 
rising  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  A  strong  current 
sets  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  continues  northward  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  strait  as  far  north  as  67^  N.  lat.,  where  the  bay  is  narrowest. 
In  this  part  the  current  traverses  the  sea  to  Cape  Walsingham,  and 
thence  continues  southward  along  the  western  shores  of  the  bay,  and 
the  northern  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  No  current  is 
perceptible  north  of  67°  N.  lat.  along  the  eastern  shores,  but  the  large 
masses  of  ice  which  beset  the  western  shores,  even  during  the  summer 
months,  and  render  them  almost  inaccessible,  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
are  carried  to  this  coast  by  a  ctirrent.  At  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  Baffin's  Bay  is  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  shut  up  by  th'sk  ice  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  only 
a  deep  inlet,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  Greenland  from  the 
islands  lying  farther  west.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  south  of  75°  N.  lat.,  a  wide  arm  branches  off  towards  the  west, 
called  Lancaster  Sounds  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  extends  more  than 
500  miles  westwards,  between  74°  and  75°  N.  lat.  Its  average  width 
docs  not  exceed  60  miles.  The  countries  bordering  on  it  to  the  south 
and  north  are  divided  into  several  islands  by  wide  and  deep  bays,  among 
which  the  best  known  is  Regent's  Inlet,  which,  according  to  information 
derived  from  the  natives,  stretches  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Polar  Circle,  and  washes  the  western  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

The  countries  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and^  south  of  Lancaster 
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Sound  are  probably  divided  into  several  islands  by  long  and  narrow 
straits ;  some  of  tliem  have  been  partially  examined,  but  have  always 
been  found  blocked  up  by  great  ice-masses,  such  as  Frobisher's  Strait 
and  Cumberland  Strait.  These  countries  now  appear  on  our  maps  as 
three  large  islands — Cumberland  Island,  lying  west  of  Davis  Strait ; 
Cockbuni  Island,  situated  west  of  the  northern  portion  of  Baffin's  Strait ; 
and  Boothia  Felix :  the  last  is  divided  from  the  two  former  by  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  lies  farther  west.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  a  strait  divides 
Cumberland  Island  from  Cockburn  Island,  and  it  may  be  the  ceise  that 
both  form  one  vast  island. 

These  extensive  masses  of  land  resemble  in  their  character  the  Arctic 
Highlands,  rising  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  attaining  a  con- 
siderable elevation  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores.  Their  interior 
seems  to  be  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  seas  surround- 
ing them  can  only  be  navigated  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  even  this 
not  every  year.  The  vegetation,  which  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  lower 
shores,  consists  of  a  few  hardy  plants,  and  a  few  willow-bushes ;  but 
principally  lichens  and  mosses.  The  rein-deer,  musk-ox,  several  kinds 
of  deer,  wolves,  and  foxes,  arc  found,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous. Marine  animals  and  fish  are  plentiful,  especially  whales, 
morses,  seals,  &c.,  and  sea- fowls  are  innumerable.  The  Esquimaux 
who  inhabit  the  shores  consist  of  a  small  number  of  families.  Thcv  live 
on  the  marine  animals,  especially  on  seals. 

The  islands  along  the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound  have  only 
been  seen  at  their  most  southern  extremities,  and  their  extent  north- 
ward is  unknown.  They  seem  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
straits.  The  most  western  of  these  islands  is  Melville  Island,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  meridian  of  1 10°  W.  long.  Towards  Baffin's  Bay  the 
country  seems  to  constitute  a  continuous  mass  of  land,  which  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lancaster  Sound  trends  towards  the  north,  and  in  that  direction 
stretches  to  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  the  north-western  limit  of  Green- 
land. This  portion  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  is  called  North  Det'on^ 
and  the  islands  farther  westward  are  called  Parry  Islands,  The  shores 
are  principally  formed  of  steep  rocks,  and  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
high  hills  and  mountains,  always  covered  with  snow.  The  vegctatioti  is 
still  more  scanty  than  on  the  islands  south  of  Lancaster  Sound  ;  the 
animals  do  not  differ,  but  their  number  is  £  mailer.  North  Devon  seems 
to  be  uninhabited,  but  there  are  a  few  families  of  Esquimaux  on  Parry 
Islands. 

Greenland  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  main  body  of  the 
Arctic  archipelago.  It  appears  to  1)C  one  continuous  mass  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Farewell  (60®)  to  78^  N,  lat,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1260  miles.  It  has  been  supposed  that  north  of  75"*  it  is  divided 
into  several  islands  by  long  narrow  straits  stretching  across  the  country 
from  the  Polar  Sea  east  of  Greenland  to  Baffin's  Bay.     But  this  suppo- 
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eition  is  not  very  probable,  as  the  width  of  the  island  in  these  parts 
amounts  to  more  than  600  miles.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  which  in  many  places  descends  in  the 
form  of  glaciers  to  the  very  shores,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast,  in- 
stead of  rocks,  consists  of  masses  of  ice,  rising  many  hundred  feet 
immediately  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  By  continual  accumula- 
tion of  ice,  these  glaciers  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  their  base  being 
washed  away  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  enormous  blocks  of  ice  break  off 
and  swim  about  in  the  ocean  as  icebergs.  Some  of  these  swimming 
masses  are  200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  as,  according  to  experi- 
ment, only  one-seventh  of  the  mass  rises  above  the  water,  they  must 
be  1400  feet  high.  These  masses  originate  both  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  and  are  carried  far  to  the  south  by  the  cur- 
rents which  run  along  the  eastern  coast  southward,  and  along  the  western 
northward,  until  they  reach  the  narrowest  part  of  Davis*s  Strait,  and 
again  turn  southward  along  the  shores  of  Cumberland  Island,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland.  The  icebergs  sometimes  advance  as  far  south  as 
AO^  45'  N.  lat.,  but  they  do  not  spread  over  the  sea  which  extendi  l)c- 
twecn  Iceland  and  Great  Britain,  being  pressed  close  to  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Greenland  by  a  strong  current  which  sets  perpendicularly 
upon  these  shores.  Thus  all  the  icebergs  are  carried  towards  the  north- 
eastern coasts  of  America.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland  generally 
rise  in  high  masses  of  rocks  or  ice  close  on  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  few  low  spots  of  moderate  extent  along  the  beach.  This,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  all  the  year  round  beset  with  enormous 
masses  of  ice,  render  the  vegetation  extremely  scanty,  and  the  fishing 
very  precarious.  Accordingly,  a  very  small  number  of  Esquimaux  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  this  coast.  The  western  shores  exhibit  a  regular 
and  continuous  coast-line  when  taken  from  point  to  point,  but  between 
these  points  there  are  deep  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  rocky  masses 
to  the  distance  of  100  miles.  Along  these  inlets,  and  especially  near  the 
points  where  they  are  connected  with  Baffin's  Bay,  tracts  of  lower  ground 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive,  and  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains 
against  the  cold  winds.  In  these  places  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous 
than  on  the  eastern  coast,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Arctic  archipelago, 
or  even  on  the  Arctic  highlands,  or  those  of  Jjabrador.  The  sea  alio 
being  less  incumbered  with  ice  during  several  months  of  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  employ  a  considerable  time  in  fishing,  on  the 
produce  of  which  they  subsist.  The  climate  is  also  less  severe.  Still 
the  ground  does  not  begin  to  thaw  before  the  end  of  Juno,  and  ice  is 
always  found  at  a  small  depth.  July  is  the  only  month  when  there  is 
no  snow,  and  in  this  month  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  92° 
Fahr.  The  aurora  borcalis  is  frequent  in  all  the  countries  which  belong 
to  the  Arctic  archipelago,  and  appears  with  great  splendour.  The 
vegetation  in  the  northern  districts  consistschiefly  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
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but  farther  south  it  includes  a  small  number  of  annual  plants,  and  some 
shrubs,  most  of  which  bear  edible  berries.  In  well- sheltered  valleys  birch 
and  mountain-ash  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  The  cultivation  of  oats  and  barley  has  been  attempted 
in  the  most  southern  districts,  but  not  successfully.  Potatoes,  however, 
are  raised,  and  a  few  vegetables  :  a  few  sheep  are  kept  by  the  European 
settlers  :  the  only  domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is 
used  to  draw  sledges.  Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  white  bears  are  tlie 
only  wild  animals.  Sea-fowl  are  very  plentiful.  Fish,"  especially  cod 
and  caplin,  are  very  abundant;  but  seals  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
natives.  The  Esquimaux  inhabit  this  western  coast  as  far  north  as  77° 
N.  lat.,  and  the  eastern  as  far  as  76^  N.  lat. 

The  islands  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  belong  to  the  Arctic  archipe- 
lago, but  they  are  generally  considered  as  parts  of  Europe.  Between  them 
lies  the  rocky  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  which  contains  an  active  volcano, 
and  ri;ses  in  its  highest  part  nearly  to  7000  feet.     It  is  uninhabited. 

Greenland  was  discovered  in  981,  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunbiorn, 
*  more  than  500  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
The  Icelanders  established  some  settlements,  and,  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  on  the  eastern  shores.  But  Graah,  who  visited  Green- 
land in  1829,  foimd  that  the  lower  tracts  on  that  coast  are  much  too 
limited  to  contain  so  many  villages  as,  according  to  historical  records, 
had  been  established  there;  and  that  this  coast  is  rendered  inaccessible 
to  any  vessel  by  a  broad  belt  of  ice  which  always  exists  along  the  coast 
and  frequently  extends  to  the  shores  of  Iceland.  The  whole  Islandic 
colony  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Greenland  was  re-discovered  by  Davis  in,  1586.  In  1616  Bylot 
and  Baffin  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
Hudson  had  discovered,  in  1610,  the  strait  and  bay  which  bear  his 
name.  The  coasts  surrounding  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  were  partly 
exi)lored  by  the  numerous  vessels  employed  in  those  seas  for  catching 
whales,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Arctic  archipelago,  though  several  expeditions 
were  sent  to  these  seas  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  In  1819 
Captain  Parry  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sound,  and  discovered  all  the 
islands  which  lie  along  its  shores  between  80®  and  1 12°  W.  long.  He 
passed  the  winter  on  Melville  Island  in  Winter  Harbour,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  ice  from  extending  his  discoveries  farther  west.  In  1821 
and  1822  Captain  Parry  examined  the  northern  portion  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  discovered  the  coast  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Melville  Peninsula,  as  far  north  as  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  He  found 
the  western  extremity  of  the  strait  blocked  up  with  ice,  and  he  passed 
the  winter  on  the  inland  of  Igloolik.  The  following  sunmier  he  fmmd 
that  the  ice  in  the  strait  did  not  dissolve,  or  permit  the  vessels  to  enter 
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the  adjacent  seas.  In  1825  Captain  Parry  sailed  again  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  entered  Regent^s  Inlet,  in  which  he  proceeded  southward  to 
72^  40',  where  one  of  his  vessels  was  destroyed  by  the  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  farther  in  that  direction. 
The  last  attempt  in  these  parts  was  made  by  Captain  Ross,  who  was 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  individual,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  in 
1829.  He  sailed  to  Regent's  Inlet  and  discovered  the  western  shores 
of  Boothia  Felix,  as  far  south  as  69^  N.  lat.,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  the  strait  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  these  parts. 
In  this  voyage  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  was  discovered  to  be  in 
70*^  5'  11"  N.  lat.,  and  96°  46'  45"  W.  long.  Meanwliile  some  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Greenland,  which  had  hitherto  remained  \mknown,  were 
examined.  In  1822  Captain  Scoresby  examined  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  which  lies  between  69°  and  75°  N.  lat.,  and  in  1823  Capttiin 
Clavering  carried  his  discoveries  to  76°  N.  lat.,  and  found  these  districts 
inhabited  by  Esquimaux.  Captain  Graah,  a  Dane,  was  sent  by  the  Da- 
nish government  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  to  Iceland, 
which  all  previous  navigators  had  found  to  be  inaccessible.  He  pene- 
trated from  Davis'  Strait,  in  a  boat,  through  a  strait  which  separates  a 
group  of  islands  lying  contiguous  to  Cape  Farewell  from  the  mainland  of 
Greenland,  and  examined  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Dannebrog's  Island 
(65^  15'  36"  N.  lat.).  Between  the  discoveries  of  Scoresby  and  Graah 
there  still  remained  an  unexplored  coast  of  more  than  250  miles.  In 
1833  the  French  government  sent  De  Blosseville  to  survey  this  coast, 
though  Graah  had  positively  denied  that  it  could  be  approached  from 
the  sea.  The  Frenchman  discovered  the  coast  contiguous  to  that  which 
had  been  surveyed  by  Scoresby,  but  only  between  68°  55'  and  68°  34'  N. 
lat.,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  carry  his  discoveries  farther. 

16.  The  best  part  of  North  America  is  divided  between  two  independ- 
ent republics — Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America — which 
comprehend  nearly  all  that  portion  which  lies  south  of  49^  N.  lat.  The 
countries  north  of  that  parallel  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  British, 
Russians,  and  Danes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  northern  part  is  subject 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Russians  having  only  some  settlements  on  the  north- 
western coast,  and  the  Danish  colonies  being  limited  to  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland.  All  the  states  which  constitute  the  Mexican  confederation 
are  situated  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus;  and  those  countries  which  belong 
to  that  republic,  and  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  are 
either  not  occupied  by  European  settlements,  or  constitute  territories ; — 
as  Lower  and  Upper  California,  and  New  Mexico,  or  the  territory  of 
S.  Ft$.  They  are  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  states. 
The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  Cohahuila  is  also  situated  on 
the  continent  of  North  America.  This  country,  called  Texas,  has  re- 
cently separated  itself  from  the  Mexican  Union,  and  requires  a  distinct 
notice. 
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•GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ISTHMUS. 

1,    Situation y   Extent ^   and    Population.        2.    Natural     Diinsiatis, 

3.  Political  Divisions. 

1.  The  Mexican  Isthmus^  which  connects  North  and  South  America, 
is  generally  considered  as  a  part  of  North  America.  But  its  vast  ex- 
tent, its  peculiar  situation,  and  still  more  its  physical  character,  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  a  separate  division  of  the  American  Continent. 
Though  the  mountain-masses  of  this  isthmus  rise  to  a  great  elevation, 
and  occupy  a  much  larger  relative  portion  of  the  country  than  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  or  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  in  North 
America,  they  are  quite  unconnected  with  either  of  these  mountain- 
systems,  being  separated  from  them  by  level  plains  of  great  extent. 
Besides  this,  the  mountain-masses  of  the  isthmus  do  not,  like  the  Andes 
or  Chippewyan  Mountains,  extend  in  continuous  chains,  but  they  spread 
out  in  vast  table-lands,  the  surface  of  which  is  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  base  is  bordered  by  low  plains  of 
comparatively  small  extent. 

The  Mexican  Isthmus  begins  on  the  south  at  the  Gulf  of  St  Mi- 
guel, on  the  Pacific,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  river  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  both  which  points  lie  near  8®  N.  lat.,  and  on  both  sides  of  78° 
W.  long.  From  these  points  it  extends  in  a  west-north-western  direc- 
tion to  the  most  northern  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  32°  N.  lat., 
where  it  is  divided  from  North  America  by  a  sandy  plain  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
nearly  to  its  source,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  So 
far  the  dividing  line  runs  near  32°  N.  lat.,  but  farther  cast  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  place  where  it  begins  to  lend 
to  the  east,  near  29°  N.  hit.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

!  The  area  of  the  isthmus  maybe  al)out  1,000,000  square  miles,  or 
one- twelfth  part  of  the  whole  Continent  of  America.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  populous  part  of  America,  taking  into  the  account  its  extent,  as 
its  population  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  10  millions,  which  is 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  continent 

2.  The  Isthmus  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portions,  the  narrower 
and  the  wider  part.  The  narrower  part  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Nicaraffua^  and  comprehends  the  countries 
lying  between  8°  and  12°  N.  lat,  and  l>etwcen  78°  and  87°  W.  long. 
At  three  places  in  this  isthmus  a  low  and  generally  level  plain  extends 
across  it  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  Two  of  these  plains, 
lying  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  are  separated  by  a 
short  and  isolated  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Mountains  of  Panama, 
which  attain  no  great  elevation.    The  plains  are  succeeded  by  two  table- 
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lands  of  moderate  extent,  those  of  Vcragua  and  Costarica,  and  another 
low  ridge  unites  these  two  elevated  plains.  To  tlie  north  of  the  table- 
land of  Costarica  extends  the  wide  plain  of  Nicaragua. 

The  wider  portion  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  comprehending  that  por- 
tion which  extends  from  12^  to  32°  N.  lat.,  consists  of  three  table- 
lands, two  of  them  of  considerable  and  one  of  great  extent.  The  most 
eastern  is  the  table-land  of  Honduras,  which  stretches  northward  to  the 
GKilf  of  Honduras,  and  is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
by  a  short  and  moderately- elevated  range,  which  traverses  the  Isthmus 
of  Chiquimula,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  89°  W.  long.  The  table-land 
of  Gruatemala,  which  lies  farther  west,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which 
18  situated  on  both  sides  of  95^  W.  long.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan 
is  an  appendage  of  the  table-laud  of  Guatemala.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus  is  a  succession  of  extensive  table-lands,  varying  in 
elevation,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  plain,  which  borders  the 
isthmus  on  the  north,  and  divides  it  from  North  America.  These 
table-lands  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Table-lands. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  table-lands  of  this  isthmus  increase  in  extent, 
and  probably  also  in  elevation,  as  they  advance  towards  the  north* 
west. 

3.  The  Mexican  Isthmus  is  distributed  among  three  States.  The 
most  eastern,  and  comparatively  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  constitutes 
a  department  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada.  The  middle  portion, 
extending  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  forms  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Central  America ;  and  the  remainder  constitutes  the  greater  and  more 
important  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Mexico. 


THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  AND  NICARAGUA. 

1 .  Situation  and  Extent,  2.  Surface,  Rivej's^  Lakes,  and  Bays.  3. 
Climate  and  Productions,  4.  Harbours  and  Towns,  5.  Political 
Divisions. 

1.  This  Isthmus  acquires]  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that,  if  a 
canal  admitting  vessels  of  great  burden  could  be  constructed  across  it, 
80  as  to  unite  the  two  oceans,  not  only  would  our  intercourse  with  the 
countries  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  but  also  with  China  and  the 
other  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  be  materially  facilitated. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  jsthmus  may  be  fixed  at  the  inner- 
most angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  and  at 
that  of  St.  Miguel,  near  the  8th  parallel  of  North  latitude.  Its  north- 
western extremity  extends  to  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  or 
rather  to  the  port  of  Realejo,  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Managua.    A  line 
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drawn  from  the  latter  point  to  the  mouth  of  Blewfield's  river  divides  it 
from  the  larger  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  IsthmiiB.  Along  the  Pa- 
cific it  extends  from  78"*  to  81°  W.  long.,  and  from  8°  to  12°  30'  N. 
lat. ;  and  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  TJ®  to  83°  W.  long.,  and  from 
8°  to  12°  N.  lat.  It8  whole  length  is  not  less  than  700  miles  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  isthmus  forms  two  curvet,  the  eastern  of  which  encloses  the  bav 
of  Panama,  having  its  opening  towards  the  south,  on  the  Pacific ;  the 
other  encloses  the  Mosquito  Gulf,  and  its  opening  is  towards  the  north- 
east, on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  former  is  the  more  narrow  portion  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  is  properly  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  The  other 
wider  and  more  extensive  portion  is  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua, 

2.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  isthmus  is  traversed  by  a  moun- 
tain-range connecting  the  Andes  of  South  America  with  the  mountains 
of  North  America  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and 
the  bay  of  St.  Miguel,  every  trace  of  the  Andes  has  disappeared,  and  a 
level  plain  extends  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  This  plain,  which  is 
al)out  140  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  terminates,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Mandingo, 
or  St.  Bias,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Panama.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  apparently  not  many 
yards  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  high 
trees,  and  drained  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darieu,  or  into  that  of  Panama. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ballano  or  Chepo,  which 
rises  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  and  runs  westward  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  for  many  miles, 
until  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
about  25  miles  east  of  Panama.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  this 
bend,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  small  town  of  Chepo  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  The  line  of  this  river  is  generally  considered  as  the  bound- 
ary between  tlic  European  settlements  on  the  southern  or  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Mandingo  or  St.  Bias  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  about 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  Great  animosity  exists  between  these  different 
races.  The  European  settlements  arc  small  and  few  in  number.  Oppo- 
site Mandingo  Bay  the  isthmus  is  contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits, 
measuring  hardly  more  than  18  miles  across  in  a  straight  line. 

At  the  western  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Mandingo  rises  a  range  of  high 
hills,  divided  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  extend  south-west  and 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  between  that 
bay  and  the  Bay  of  Limones  (Porto  de  Naos  or  Navy  Bay),  stretching 
about  70  miles  on  the  north  coast,  but  probably  not  occupying  more 
than  half  so  much  space  on  the  south  shore.  The  summits  of  this 
ridge  near  Panama  rise  to  1000  or  1 100  feet,  and  in  the  neighbourhooil 
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of  Porto  Velo  they  are  considerably  higher.  In  this  part  the  isthmus 
ia  upwards  of  30  miles  wide. 

To  the  west  of  this  range  extends  another  low  plain,  which  however 
in  parts  is  covered  with  conical  hills  rising  from  the  plain,  but  seldom 
exceeding  from  300  to  500  feet  in  height.  Between  the  Bay  of  Li- 
mones  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chagret  these  hills  are  numerous,  but 
less  so  between  the  Chagres  and  Chorera,  where  they  are  divided  from 
one  another  by  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  Such  is  the  country 
which  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Panama  from  the  Punta  Chame  to  the 
innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita,  and  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  from 
the  Bay  of  Limones  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  called  Escudo 
de  Veragua,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  in  this  plain  is  above  50  miles. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  which  drain  the  two  last-mentioned  dis- 
tricts of  the  isthmus  (most  of  which  are  dry  in  summer),  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Chagres^  which  rises  some  distance  east  of  Porto  Velo, 
among  the  mountains  which  approach  the  Bay  of  Mandingo,  and  takes 
a  westward  course  through  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
parallel  ridges.  Nearly  opposite  Porto  Velo  it  is  joined  by  the  Pequeni, 
which  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  is  as  large  and  broad  as  the  Cha- 
gres. Both  rivers  flow  with  great  velocity  as  far  as  their  junction.  *  At 
Cruces,  however,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  abates,  and  farther  down 
seldom  exceeds  3  to  3^  miles  an  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  seasons ;  and 
towards  its  mouth  its  rate  is  only  from  1  to  2  miles  per  hour.  About  24 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  the 
plain,  it  is  joined  by  the  Trinidad,  which  rises  very  near  the  south 
coast,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Chorrera,  and  is  navigated  by  canoes  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Capua ;  it  has  a  considerable  depth  and  width,  and 
no  falls  or  other  impediments  to  easy  navigation. 

The  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Panama  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  nu- 
merous petty  streams,  w^hich  take  their  rise  in  the  country  farther  west. 
It  is  very  deep  towards  its  mouth,  and  one  branch  of  it  continues  navi- 
gable to  the  town  of  Chorrera ;  but  the  tide  runs  very  strong  in  and 
out  of  the  river,  not  being  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  the 
anchorage  for  shipping  is  bad  and  exposed. 

The  Gulf  of  Panama^  which  is  surrounded  by  the  portion  of  the 
isthmus  already  described,  is  a  spacious  bay  about  130  miles  wide  at 
its  entrance,  and  extending  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north.  On 
its  eastern  side  is  the  Bay  of  St.  Miguel,  and  on  its  western  the  Gulf  de 
Parita.  Towards  its  north-east  shore  there  is  a  cluster  of  rocky  islands 
called  Islas  de  la  Perlas  (the  Pearl  Islands),  among  which  a  quantity 
of  pearls  are  annually  procured ;  the  largest  of  these  islands  is  Isla  del 
Rey.  In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  bay  are  a  few  rocky  islands  not 
far  from  the  mainland,  which  form  the  harbour  of  Panama.    The  mean 
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rise  and  full  of  the  tide  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21  '22  feet,  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  it  amounts 
only  to  1  •  16  feet.  The  high-water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  is  13'  15  Teet 
lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

The  country  beginning  at  the  Punta  Mala,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  extending  between  the  two  seas  about  400 
miles,  and  about  120  miles  from  north  to  south,  presents  a  different 
aspect.  It  seems  to  be  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  rocks,  which  rise 
with  a  pretty  steep  ascent  from,  both  seas,  and  form  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts the  Table-laud  of  Veragua,  on  which  a  few  scattered  summits 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  table-land  is  supposed  to  be  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  probably  attain  a  heiglit 
of  8000  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  elevated  peak  appears  to  be  the 
Silla  de  Veragua,  not  far  from  Yeragua.  The  rocky  descent  approaches 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  level  country. 

The  table-land  of  Veragtia,  which  is  imperfectly  known,  approaches 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Mosquito 
Gulf.  It  is  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  series  of  islands,  divided 
from  one  another  by  passages  of  considerable  depth.  It  extends  along 
the  coast  about  90  miles,  and  from  30  to  40  miles  inland.  The  interior 
of  the  lagoon  is  occupied  by  numerous  islands  of  moderate  extent,  ex- 
cept at  both  extremities,  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  open  water, 
affording  excellent  anchorage.  The  western  portion  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Admiral's  Bay. 

The  shores  of  the  lagoon  are  low,  and  covered  with  thick  forests. 
About  12  miles  from  the  lagoon  the  country  gradually  rises,  and  conti- 
nues to  rise  to  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  tlie  Cabecares  Moun- 
tains, which  probably  do  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  of  very  inconsiderable  width.  This  ridge  con- 
nects the  table-lands  of  Veragua  and  Costarica,  and  is  above  100  miles 
long.  Towards  the  Pacific  the  mountains  lower  with  a  steep  descent, 
and  terminate  on  this  sea  in  a  high  and  rocky  coast.  The  plain  of  Chi- 
riqui, or  the  gradual  descent  from  the  Cabecares  Mountains  to  the  la- 
goon, is  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  about  50  wide;  and  the  moun- 
tains, together  with  the  rocky  tract  on  the  southern  coast,  may  be  about 
20  miles  across. 

The  table-land  of  Costarica  occupies  the  country  between  9°  20'  and 
10®  20'  N.  lat.,  where  the  isthmus  is  about  70  miles  wide.  The  eleva- 
tion of  its  surface  is  estimated  to  be  about  2000  feet  above  tlic  sea- 
level,  but  it  seems  to  be  much  higher,  as  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
in  winter  sinks  to  the  freezing  point.  Over  the  broken  and  rather  hilly 
surface  of  this  table-land  are  dispersed  a  considerable  number  of  high 
l)eRk8,  rising  to  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.     Most  of 
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them,  if  not  all,  are  volcanoes,  and  several  have  been  active  within  the 
last  century.  Towards  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  the  descent 
is  gentle,  or  rather  in  terraces,  and  the  high  land  advances  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  The  descent  on  the  cast  is  abrupt,  and  terminates 
about  20  miles  from  the  Mosquito  Bay,  the  intermediate  space  being 
occupied  by  a  low  and  level  coimtry,  covered  with  forests,  and  subject  to 
inundations.  The  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  table-land  bring  down  during  the  rains  a  great  volume  of  water, 
which  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  rivers.  The  whole  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  consequently  laid  under  water,  to  a  depth 
varpng  between  9  and  30  feet.  Througli  this  plain,  and  parallel  to  the 
low  shores  of  the  Mosquito  Gulf,  extends  a  natural  canal,  called  the  Canal 
de  la  Baya.  It  is  from  2  to  5  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  of  consider- 
able width;  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  a  great  extent,  the  places  where 
it  is  stopped  up  not  being  numerous.  The  greatest  part  of  this  plain  is 
still  possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  bears  the  name  of  Talamanca. 
,  On  the  Pacific  i^  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya^  which  has  a  wide  open  entrance, 
turned  to  the  south-south-west,  but  grows  narrower  farther  inland. 
It  is  about  70  miles  long,  contains  a  good  harbour,  and  several  island?, 
near  which  pearls  are  fished,  and  a  shell- fish  is  found  whicli  yields  a 
bright-red  dye. 

The  hills  which  enclose  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  on  the  north-east  are  the 
most  north-western  ofiiset  of  the  table-land  of  Costarica.  North  of  this 
table-land  is  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua,  which  towards  the  Mosquito  Gulf  is 
nearly  a  dead  level,  but  in  its  western  districts  is  rather  hilly.  A  con- 
tinuous range  of  hills,  connected  with  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
table-land  of  Costarica,  traverses  the  plain  in  a  north-west  and  south -east 
direction.  It  divides  the  hilly  portion  of  the  plain  from  the  dead  level, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  Pacific  as  it  proceeds  farther  north.  Where  it 
approaches  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  it  contains  several  volcanoes.  Con- 
tinuing farther  to  the  north-west  between  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and 
Managua  and  the  Pacific,  the  hills  subside,  and  entirely  cease  opposite  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Managua :  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
low  and  level  plain,  about  10  or  12  miles  wide,  which  on  the  north  is  bounded 
by  the  group  of  volcanoes  which  surround  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  on  the 
south.  The  northern  boundary-line  of  the  plain  of  Nicaragua  runs 
through  a  tract  of  country  which  is  very  little  known,  and  it  lies  between 
12°  30^  on  the  Pacific,  and  about  12°  on  the  shores  of  the  Mosquito 
Gulf.  On  the  last-mentioned  sea  it  is  contiguous  to  the*  great  plain 
which  extends  from  this  point  northward  from  12°  30'  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  even  continues  along  this  sea  westward 
from  Cape  Gracias  h  Dios  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tinto  (Black  River). 
The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  measured  across  this  plain,  is  on  an  average 
150  miles  wide. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  is  occupied  by 
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lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  This  lake  is  120 
miles  long  and  40  in  hreadth  in  the  widest  part.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  shores  it  is  from  6  to  20  fathoms  deep,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  much  deeper.  It  is  interspersed  with  islands,  most  of  them  the  result 
of  volcanic  action,  and  some  of  considerahle  height.  The  most  re- 
markable is  the  island  of  Ometepe,  not  far  from  the  south-west  shore, 
which  contains  a  lofty  volcano,  and  two  villages  inhabited  by  from  3000 
to  4000  Indians.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  134  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  at  high-water  mark. 

The  south-west  shores  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  a  sandy  bank  about 
20  or  30  feet  broad,  from  which  the  ground  rises  15  or  30  feet,  and 
afterwards  gradually  to  500  feet  and  upwards ;  on  this  elevation  several 
volcanic  cones  are  situated.  The  most  narrow  part  of  this  volcanic 
isthmus  is  between  the  tow  nof  Nicaragua  and  the  port  of  S.  Juan  del 
Sud,  where  it  does  not  much  exceed  13  miles  in  width,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  between  400  and  500  feet. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  the  lAike  of  Managua^ 
which  is  about  45  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  15  milcF. 
It  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  vessels.  In  the  middle  is  an  island  of 
a  conical  form,  called  Monotombito^  On  the  north-western  shores  of 
the  lake  stands  the  volcano  of  Monotombo,  which  generally  emits  smoke, 
and  occasionally  causes  earthquakes. 

The  lake  of  Managua  has  no  outlet.  It  receives  its  waters  from  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua  by  the  river  Tepitapa,  which  is  from  25  to  30  miles 
long,  and  is  not  navigable.  This  river  contains  several  rapids,  and  it 
forms  a  cataract,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  from  6  to  8  feet  high.  The 
banks  of  this  river  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  are  mostly  formed 
by  the  currents  of  lava  from  the  volcano  Managua,  which  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  south  bank. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Niearagua  goes  to  the 
lake  of  Managua  :  the  larger  part  is  carried  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by 
the'/^to  de  S.  Juan.  This  river,  which  is  about  120  miles  in  length, 
issues  from  the  lake  somewhat  north  of  its  south-eastern  extremity,  [and 
at  first  runs  to  the  south-east,  but  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  is  nearly 
due  east  In  its  upper  course  it  is  from  500  to  600  feet  wide,  and  from 
6  to  7  feet  deep.  About  the  middle  of  its  course  it  receives  the  river 
St.  Carlos,  and  lower  down  the  Serapique,  both  from  the  south.  About 
20  or  25  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
that  to  the  south,  named  Rio  Colorado,  is  the  wider.  Its  depth  varies 
greatly ;  it  is  generally  from  9  to  20  feet  deep,  but  in  several  places  it 
is  so  shallow  as  to  produce  rapids.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
rapids  occurs  about  25  miles  from  the  lake,  where  the  river  forms  a 
sharp  turn.  Below  the  bifurcation  the  river  is  in  general  shoal,  and  in 
the  dry  season  in  many  places  it  is  not  more  than  2  feet  deep.  The 
northern  branch  enters  Uie  harbour  of  S.  Juan,    Both  the  lake  of  Nica- 
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ragua  and  the  river  S.  Juan  are  navigated  by  small  river  barges,  called 
hungoes^  of  about  two  tons  burthen. 

The  plain  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  this  river  is  low  and  nearly 
level,  especially  along  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  its  course ;  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  S.'  Carlos  and  the  bifurcation  the  banks  are 
somewhat  higher,  and  a  few  low  hills  appear  at  a  distance. 

3.  The  climate  of  that  part  of  the  isthmus  which  bears  the  name  of 
Panama  has  only  two  seasons— summer,  or  the  dry  season,  and  winter, 
GT  the  rainy  season.  The  summer  begins  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
lasts  till  April :  the  winter  continues  from  April  to  December.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  prodigious,  but  its  amount  varies  in' dif- 
ferent places.  In  those  parts  which  are  most  advantageously  situated, 
as  in  the  town  of  Panama,  little  rain  falls  in  April,  but  it  increases  in 
May  and  June,  and  is  incessant  throughout  July,  August,  September, 
and  October.  In  November  the  nights  only  are  wet  and  cloudy,  and 
the  weather  improves  in  December.  In  January,  February,  and  March, 
a  shower  of  rain  is  as  uncommon  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  months 
following  the  summer  solstice.  The  rains  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  terrific  description.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  thermometer  rises  to  90°,  and  even  93®, 
and  the  weather  is  very  sultry  during  the  day,  but  the  land-winds  at 
night  are  cool,  blowing  chiefly  from  the  mountains  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  isthmus.  In  the  rainy  season  the  thermometer  stands  at 
night  at  82°,  and  in  the  day  it  rises  to  81°.  Most  parts  of  the  isthmus 
are  very  unhealthy,  but  the  town  of  Panama  is  an  exception. 

The  whole  of  this  isthmus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  and  some 
steep  rocks,  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  caout- 
chouc-tree, the  milk-tree  (palo  de  vaca),  and  the  vanilla-plant  are  com- 
mon. The  charcoal  made  here  is  considered  excellent  for  smelting,  and 
is  exported  to  Peru.  The  siyrax  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  gum  extracted  from  it  forms  an  article  of  export.  The 
cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown, 
but  not  extensively.  Coffee  and  cacao  are  only  cultivated  for  domestic 
consumption. 

The  cattle  are  of  a  good  size ;  but  the  horses  are  small,  though  hardy. 
There  are  also  mules,  goats,  and  pigs ;  fowls  are  plentiful.  The  wild 
animals  used  as  food  are  deer,  monkeys,  the  iguana,  rabbit,  and  hog. 
The  largest  wild  animals  of  the  carnivorous  kind  are  the  tiger-cat,  puma, 
and  bear.  The  most  common  birds  are  wild  turkeys,  both  black  and 
coloured,  pheasants,  pigeons,  and  ducks.  Fish  is  plentiful  -,  hundreds 
of  young  sharks,  of  the  kind  called  shovel-nosed,  from  1  to  2j^  feet 
long,  are  daily  sold  in  the  markets  of  Panama. 

Two  gold-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  Velo,  but 
their  produce  is  insignificant.  In  many  places  the  materials  for  build- 
ing are  abundant  and  excellent. 
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The  climate  of  the  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama and  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua  is  much  more  regular  and  healthy. 
The  seasons  fall  nearly  in  the  same  months,  but  the  dry  season  begins 
in  November  instead  of  December,  and  lasts  until  April.  In  the  rainy 
season  thunder-storms  are  frequent.  The  thermometer  rarely  sinks  be- 
low 65®,  and  rarely  rises  above  85°.  The  tracts  of  low  country  along 
the  coast  do  not  materially  differ  in  climate  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
There  are  few  forests  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  but  they  abound  on 
the  lower  declivities,  and  also  on  the  level  coast.  Wheat  is  cultivated 
only  at  the  western  and  higher  extremity  of  the  country  about  the  town 
of  Carthago.  Maize  and  sugar  are  more  important  objects  of  agricul- 
ture, and  as  well  as  timber  are  exported  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Metals  are 
abundant,  and  some  mines  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  plain 
*of  Nicaragua  are  worked,  especially  those  del  Aquacate,  not  far  from 
the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  which  yield  gold.  Cacao  is  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities :  part  of  the  tobacco  which  is  cultivated  on  the  table-land  of  Cos- 
tarica is  exported  to  the  countries  farther  north. 

The  Plain  of  Nicaragua  differs  greatly  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  climate.  Though  warm  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  is  unhcaltliy 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  plain  is  covered 
with  large  forests,  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  which  has  not  been 
checked  by  the  industry  of  man.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  rain, 
especially  near  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  the  rain  sometimes 
pours  in  torrents  for  weeks  together.  The  volcanic  country  about  the 
lake,  especially  on  the  west  side,  has  much  more  regular  seasons,  and 
even  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  weather  is  not  continuous  :  the  climate 
is  accordingly  much  more  dry  and  healthy. 

The  productions  of  this  plain  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  but  agri- 
culture is  chiefly  limited  to  the  raising  of  cacao,  indigo,  rice,  Indian 
com,  bananas,  and  cotton.  The  forests  produce  different  kinds  of 
wood,  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  pine.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  there  are  extensive  pastures,  on  which  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules  are  reared,  a  considerable  number  of  which  are  sent 
to  the  nor^em  countries,  as  well  as  hides  and  cheese  of  an  indifferent 
kind.    The  western  coast  abounds  in  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  shell. 

4.  The  harbours  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
are  Puerto  Velo,  Limon,  and  Chagres,  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific. 

Puerto  Velo  (Porto  Bello),  in  9®  34'  N.  lat.,  and  17°  45'  W.  long., 
is  an  excellent  port,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  which  encircles 
the  bay,  with  a  few  short  streets  branching  off,  where  the  ground  will 
admit  of  them.  Although  a  century  ago  it  was  a  rich  and  populous 
place,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  arising  from  its  moisture  and 
heat,  has  caused  it  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  In  1822  it  contained  1 122 
inhabitants. 
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Limon  Bay  (Puerto  de  Naos,  Navy  Bay),  which  is  some  miles  farther 
west,  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  with  several  coves  affording  good 
anchorage.  Its  environs  are  uninhabited,  but  it  appears  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  cut  a  canal  to  the  Rio  Chagres,  which  approaches  the  bay 
within  2^  miles,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  tract  which  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level. 

ChagreSy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Cliagres,  has  a  good  harbour,  but 
vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water  cannot  enter  it,  on  account  of  a 
ledge  of  rock  which  runs  across  its  entrance.  It  is  also  an  unhealthy 
place.  The  town  is  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  which  in  1822  contained 
856  inhabitants  of  mixed  race.  By  means  of  this  harbour  the  town 
of  Panama  carries  on  some  commerce  with  Jamaica. 

Panamay  in  8^  5T  N.  lat.,  and  19®  SCX  W.  lat.,  is  built  on  a  tongue 
of  land  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gradually 
swelling  out  towards  the  middle.  The  principal  streets  extend  across 
the  little  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  gene- 
rally substantial,  and  the  larger  houses  have  courts  or  patios.  It  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral,  five  convents,  and  a  college.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  number  of  islands  a  little  distance  from  the  main-land,  and 
there  is  good  anchorage  under  all  of  them.  The  commerce  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  Lima  and  Guayaquil ;  and 
it  also  has  intercourse  with  Jamaica,  gold  and  silver  being  frequently 
sent  by  way  of  Panama  to  England.  The  population,  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  mixed  race,  amounted  in  1822  to  10,730.  There 
is  no  place  of  any  importance  in  the  interior :  east  of  Puerto  Velo  and 
Panama ;  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Cruces,  on  the  Chagres, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  live  in  miserable  huts,  is  the  place 
where  goods  are  put  on  board  of  boats  to  be  brought  down  to  Chagres : 
from  Panama  to  Cruces  they  are  conveyed  on  mules.  Farther  west  is 
Chorrera,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  contains  about  4000  inhabit- 
ants and  carries  on  some  trade ;  and  Nata  and  Los  Santos,  each 
inhabited  by  about  4000  persons,  and  situated  on  the  best-cultivated 
part  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  middle  and  most  elevated  portion  of  the  isthmus  contains,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  which  has  already  been  noticed, 
and  the  port  of  Matina  (about  10®  20^  N.  lat.),  which  latter  may  be 
considered  as  the  harbour  of  Carthago  in  Costarica,  and  is  sometimes 
visited  by  vessels  from  the  West  Indies.  On  the  Pacific  the  harbour  of 
Punta  de  Arenas  is  alone  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  situated  t)n  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  has  good  anchorage  for  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  of  water:  it  is  the  harbour  of 
S.  Jos^,  the  present  capital  of  Costarica,  which  is  about  73  miles  dis- 
tant, and  exports,  through  Punta  de  Arenas,  sugar,  timber,  and  some- 
times Indian  com,  to  Peru  and  Chile. 

There  are  some  considerable  towns  on' the  table-lands  of  the  interior: 
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they  occur  either  on  the  eastern  portion,  which  forms  the  province  of  Vera- 
gua,  which  belongs  to  the  department  of  Istmo^  in  the  republic  of  New 
Ghranada,  or  on  the  north-western,  which  forms  the  republic'of  Costarica, 
a  part  of  Central  America.  The  most  populous  places  in  Veragua  are 
Santiago  de  Veragua^  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  4568  inhabit- 
ants; S.  Francesco  de  la  Monlana,^  Yfiih  4387  inhabitants;  LaMesa^ 
with  4451  inhabitants ;  and  S.  J  ago  de  Alange^  near  the  lagoon  of 
of  Chiriqui,  with  2611  inhabitants.  The  towns  of  Costarica  arc  more 
populous.  The  present  capital,  S.  Josky  has  a  population  of  about 
16,000  souls ;  and  Carthago^  its  rival,  Hs  equally  populous.  Between 
S.  Jose  and  the  Puntade  Arenas  are  VUla  Vieja^  with  11,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  Alajuela,  with  10,000.  The  two  last-named  places  are 
situated  on  the  western  descent,  and  sugar  is  raised  in  their  neighbour- 
hood in  abundance. 

The  Plain  of  Nicaragua  has  only  one  harbour  on  the  Atlantic — that 
o{S.  Juan  delNorte^  11^  N.  lat.,  and  a3^48'  W.  long.,  situated  on  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  St.  Juan.  It  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and 
is  said  to  be  healthy ;  but  it  is  very  little  frequented,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely uninhabited.  Considerable  quantities  of  hides  and  some  indigo 
are  sent  to  it  from  Granada  and  Nicaragua,  and  shipped  to  Jamaica. 
On  the  Pacific  there  are  numerous  harbours,  three  of  which  are  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice ; — Colehra  or  Culebra^  is  extensive>  and  has  ex- 
cellent anchorage,  but  it  is  not  visited;  S,  Juan  del  Sud  is  small, 
but  it  is  only  15  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua ;  Recdejoy  the  only 
harbotir  which  is  frequented  by  ships,  is  situated  in  21°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
87°  *V  W.  long.  It  js  large,  has  safe  anchorage,  and  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  especially  mahogany,  cedar,  and  Nicaragua-wood, 
to  Peru  and  Chile. 

In  the  interior  of  the  plain,  east  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  there  is  no 
considerable  place,  and  hardly  an  agricultural  settlement.  All  the  towns 
are  situated  on  the  volcanic  isthmus  which  divides  the  lake  from  the 
Pacific.  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  was  formerly 
a  place  of  importance,  with  a  population  of  32,000  souls,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number  by  civil  commo- 
tions within  its  own  walls.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  a  plain 
about  40  miles  from  Realejo,  10  from  the  ocean,  and  15  from  the  Lake 
of  Managua ;  it  has  a  university,  an  hospital,  and  other  public  insti« 
tutions.     It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  through  Realejo. 

Managua^  near  the  Lake  of  Managua,  is  a  considerable  place,  with 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  mostly  whites,  and  has  some  commerce, 
f    Masaya^  a  prettily-built  town,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  has 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Indians.    It  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Granada  has  14,000  inhabitants :  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  is  the  principal  place  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
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country  is  sent  to  the  harbour,  S.  Juan  del  Norte,  by  boats  that 
navigate  the  lake  and  river^  but  its  commerce  has  lately  been  on  the 
decline. 

Nicaragua^  about  three  miles  from  the  lake,  contains  13,000  inhabit- 
ants,  and,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  St.  George,  22,000.  It  is  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  where  great  quantities  of  cacao  are  raised,  and  where 
the  vine  bears  twice  and  even  three  times  in  the  year. 

5.  The  western  and  greater  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  belongs  to  the  United  States  of  Central  America ;  the  eastern 
and  smaller  part  belongs  to  the  republic  of  New  Qranada.  The  bound- 
ary-line between  these  republics  lies  between  82^  and  83^  W.  long., 
b^;inning  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  some  miles  west  of  the  lagoon  of  Chi« 
riquiy  and  terminating  on  the  Pacific  east  of  the  Punta  de  Burica.  The 
portion  of  the  isthmus  which  belongs  to  New  Granada  forms  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  department  of  Istmo,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States  of  Central  America  forms  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Costarica,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  Nicaragua  also. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


1.  Situation  t  Extent^  Area^  and  Boundary.  2.  Surface^  Rivers^ 
Lakes,  and  Bays.  3.  CUmaie  and  Productions.  4.  Inhabitants 
and  Population.  5.  States,  Harbours,  and  Towns.  6.  Roads,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce;  Constitution,  Finances,  Army,  and 
Navy.     7.  History. 

1.  Central  America  comprehends  those  countries  which  lie  between 
the  8th  and  18th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  82°  30'  and  94°  W. 
long.  Its  two  extremities  may  be  about  800  miles  distant,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  less  than  100  to  270  miles — the  latter  width  occurring  be- 
tween Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Punta  Cosiguina, 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name. 
:  The  area  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  in  1822  at  16,140  square  leagues, 
or  125,550  square  miles;  but,  as  it  appears  from  the  charts  published 
by  the  British  Admiralty  that  the  east  coast  south  of  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios 
has  been  erroneously  laid  down  more  than  30'  too  far  east,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  diminishing  its  area  by  about  12,000  square  miles,  which  will 
make  it  about  equal  in  surface  to  the  British  islands. 

On  the  north  it  borders  on  the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  the 
British  colony  of  Belize,  and  its  south-eastern  extremity  touches  the 
republic  of  New  Granada ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  the 
ocean,  eastward  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  westward  by  the  Pacific. 
Its  exact  limits,  however,  have  not  been  exactly  determined. 
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2.  Central  America  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Honduras, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Guatemala.  The  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Isthmus  has  already  been  given,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  Table-land  of  Honduras^  which  occupies  the  middle  of  Central 
America,  and  [extends  from  the  low  plains  of  Nicaragua  to  the  isthmus 
of  Chiquimula,  is  less  known  than  any  other  part  of  Central  America. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  its  surface  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
plains,  of  moderate  extent,  and  of  ridges  of  hills :  the  highest  portion  is 
between  New  Segovia  in  Nicaragua,  and  Tegucigalpa  in  Honduras, 
and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific ;  in  this  portion  wheat  and  the  fruits 
of  Europe  are  grown.  The  general  level  of  this  district  probably  ex- 
ceeds 4000  feet  in  elevation,  but  the  heights  do  not  appear  to  rise  mucli 
above  it.  This  high  ground  approaches  near  the  Bay  of  Conchagua, 
and  descends  to  it  with  a  rapid  slope,  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow 
transverse  valleys.  On  the  edge  of  it,  and  near  the  bay,  are  the  vol- 
canoes of  Guanacaure,  lilotepec,  and  Cosigiiina.  The  last-mentioned 
of  these  volcanoes,  which  is  south-east  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  laid 
waste  the  adjacent  coim try  by  an  eruption  in  January,  1P35.  To  the 
west  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  the  table-land  descends  in  terraces  parallel 
to  the  sea.  That  on  which  the  town  of  S.  Salvador  stands,  and  which 
is  about  25  miles  from  the  Pacific,  is  estimated  to  have  an  absolute  ele- 
vation of  800  to  1000  feet.  The  high  ground  does  not  in  this  part  come 
close  to  the  sea,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  lot^  and  level  tract,  which, 
in  some  places,  as  atSonsonate  for  instance,  rises  imperceptibly  towards 
the  hills.  This  low  tract  is  mostly  covered  with  forest  On  the  lower 
terraces  are  the  volcanoes  of  S.  Miguel,  S.  Vicente,  S.  Salvador,  and 
that  of  Izalco.  The  shores  are  rocky,  but  of  moderate  height :  the  surf 
along  them  is  very  heavy. 

Close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  there  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  on  the  west  begins  not  far  east  of  the  innermost  angle  of 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Motagua.  Here  the 
Mountains  of  Omoa  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  farther  cast 
(near  ^V  W.  long.),  is  the  Peak  of  Congrehoy,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  '7500  feet.  Proceeding  farther  east,  this  chain  becomes  consider- 
ably lower,  but  even  at  its  termination,  near  Cape  Camaron  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  Mount  Poyas  is  still  3500  feet  high.  This 
maritime  ridge  is  connected  with  the  southern  and  higher  portion  of 
the  table-land  at  its  western  extremity  (about  88**  W.  long.),  where  a 
ridge  running  south  from  the  Mountains  of  Omoa  divides  the  Rio  Mo- 
tagua from  the  Rio  Chamalecon  on  the  east.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  height  of  this  ridge. 

Between  the  maritime  range  and  the  highest  portion  of  the  table- 
land, the  country  lying  between  14°  '6Qf  and  15°  30'  N.  lat.  extends  in 
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loug,  wide,  and  open  valleys,  separated  by  ridges  of  no  great  width,  and 
generally  rising  with  a  gentle  declivity.  These  fertile  valleys  are  parallel 
to  the  coast  and  table-land,  and  open  to  the  plains  east  of  thera.  We  arc 
not  acquainted  with  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  probably  not 
great.  These  valleys  cease  at  about  84°  SCy  W.  long.,  and  are  followed 
on  the  east  by  the  plain  of  Mosquitos,  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Tinto  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  S.  Juan  in  Nicaragua.  The  interior  of  this  plain  is  very  little 
known,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  boundary-line  between  it  and 
the  table-land.  The  country  along  the  shore  is  a  complete  flat,  in  many 
places  without  trees,  but  everywhere  covered  with  fine  grass.  The 
shores  have  no  harbours  of  sufficient  depth  for  any  but  the  smallest  ves- 
sels. There  is  a  number  of  lagoons  of  considerable  extent,  but  they  are 
too  shallow  to  make  good  ports.  The  most  considerable  are  Brewers 
and  Caratasca  Lagoons,  west  of  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  and  Guana,  Wawa, 
Pearl,  and  Blewfields  Lagoons,  south  of  that  cape.  Caratasca  Lagoon, 
which  is  the  best  known,  is  above  40  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in 
width  ;  it  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  low  tract  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide. 

The  Rivers  in  this  portion  of  Central  America  are  very  numerous, 
but  comparatively  small.  Those  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  have  only  a 
short  course,  their  sources  being  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  that 
ocean.  The  largest  is  the  Lempa,  which  rises  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  table-land,  and  runs  through  one  of  the  terraces  from  west  to  east, 
receiving  in  its  course  a  river  from  the  Lake  of  Guixa  and  the  small  river 
Aselhuate,  which  passes  the  town  of  S.  Salvador.  The  Lempa  afterwards 
turns  south,  and  descends  with  a  very  rapid  course  to  the  Pacific. 
This  river  is  not  navigable,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  :  its  whole  course 
probably  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The -Rio  Cholutcca,  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  after  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  still 
smaller. 

The  Patook  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Guayape,  and  is  said  to  bring 
down  much  gold  from  the  hills.  It  rises  near  88°  W.  long.,  and  flows 
with  numerous  windings  to  the  east,  between  14°  30'  and  1 5°  N.  lat.  as 
far  as  85°  W.  long.  Here  it  declines  to  the  north-east,  and  falls  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Cape  Camaron  and  Caratasca  Lagoon.  About 
86°  3(f  W.  long.,  there  are  some  rapids  called  Los  Chiflones,  but  from 
that  point  to  its  mouth  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  large  river 
barges,  and  still  higher  for  canoes.  Its  whole  course  cannot  be  less 
than  300  miles. 

North  of  the  Patook  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Rio  Tinto,  which,  in 
its  upper  course  is  called  Paon.  It  runs  about  200  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  east  of  Cape  Camaron,  but  its  course  is  little  known. 

The  Rio  Wanks,  or  Rio  de  Segovia,  rises  towards  the  southern  extre- 
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mity  of  the  table-land,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  lies  in  the  plain 
of  Mosquitos,  and  is  entirely  unknown.  It  runs  above  200  miles,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios.  Blewfields  River,  which  like- 
wise appears  to  rise  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table-laud,  and 
faUs  into  the  Mosquito  Bay  near  12^  N.  lat,  is  still  less  known. 

Along  the  high  and  sometimes  mountainous  coast,  between  Cape 
Camaron  and  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  are  the 
mouths  of  several  smaller  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Rio  de 
Lean,  Rio  Ulua,  and  Chamalecon,  which  are  navigable  to  some  extent 
for  small  river  barges  or  piraguas,  and  the  first  and  last  for  small 
schooners. 

The  largest  Lakes  occur  on  the  terraces  towards  the  Pacific.  The 
lake  of  Guixa,  near  the  boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  is  more  than  20  miles  long  and  3  broad  in  the  widest 
part :  it  is  connected  with  another  lake,  that  of  Metapa,  by  a  subterra- 
neous channel.  The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Gruixa  are  carried  off  by  the 
Rio  Guixa,  a  deep  stream,  which  after  a  short  and  winding  course  falls 
into  the  Rio  Lempa.  The  lake  of  Cogutepeque,  about  8  or  9  miles  long 
and  3  wide,  lies  between  the  towns  of  S.  Salvador  and  S.  Vicente,  and 
might  be  used  for  facilitating  the  communication  between  them. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  about  30  miles  wide  and  open  to  the  south-west ;  but  it  branches 
off  into  various  smaller  bays,  which  in  some  parts  extend  60  or  70 
miles  from  its  mouth;  and  in  several  places  contain  excellent  anchorage. 
The  bay  contains  some  rocky  islands  and  clifiBi,  and  its  shores  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  by  high  hills. 

The  Table-land  of  Guatemala^  which  is  north-west  of  that  of  Hondu- 
ras, is  united  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Chiquimuld.  This  isthmus  may 
be  considered  as  comprehending  about  70  miles  of  coast  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Motagua  and  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  as  extending  to  Gualan  and  Chiqui- 
mula.  Between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  the  town  of  Aquachapa 
the  country  seems  to  attain  its  greatest  height,  but  even  here  it  hardly 
can  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Measured  across  this  isthmus  the 
two  oceans  are  about  150  miles  apart.  From  this  isthmus,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  89th  meridian,  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  extends  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee,  which  is  traversed  by  the  95th  meridian. 

This  Table-land  rises  rather  rapidly  at  its  eastern  extremity ;  for  the 
plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Guatemala  is  situated,  and  which  is  little 
more  than  80  miles  from  the  highest  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula, 
is  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Farther  north  the  coun- 
try still  rises  considerably,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Motagua  it  may 
generally  exceed  6000  feet,  except  in  a  few  narrow  valleys,  which  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  plains.  Where  it  approaches  the  Mexican 
State  of  Chiapa,  the  level  begins  to  lower,  but  wiUiin  the  limits  of  Cen- 
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tral  America  it  probably  does  not  descend  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here,  too,  as  in  all  the  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  the  surface 
presents  a  succession  of  plains  and  hilly  ridges,  but  the  plains  on  this 
table-land  are  more  extensive  [than  farther  east,  and  the  hills  rise  to'  no 
great  height  above  them.  The  surface  of  the  plains  themselves  is  slightly 
undulating ;  and  they  are  generally  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  while 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  trees. 

The  south-west  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  strongly  marked  by  a 
continuous  steep  descent  towards  the  low  tract  which  borders  the  Pa- 
cific. On  the  upper  edge  of  this  descent  the  hills  rise  higher  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  table-land,  and  their  base  constitutes  the  highest  part 
of  it,  as  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  running  east  and 
west.  Mount  Pacaya,  near  the  Lake  of  Amatitan ;  the  two  volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,  called  the  Volcano  de  Agua  and  de  Fuego,  of  which  the 
former  is  12,620  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  latter  perhaps  still  more ; 
the  mountains  of  Atitan,  Quezaltenango,  and  Soconusco — ^the  most  ele- 
vated heights  of  this  district,  are  volcanoes. 

The  low  country  between  the  Pacific  and  this  high  and  rocky  descent, 
which  when  seen  from  below  has  the  appearance  of  an  elevated  mountain- 
range,  is  wider  than  that  which  separates  the  table-land  of  Honduras 
from  the  sea,  varying  in  breadth  between  30  and  50  miles.  A  thick 
forest  covers  all  the  plain,  containing  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them  lirom 
30  to  36  feet  in  circumference,  and  80  or  90  feet  in  height ;  numerous 
creepers  wind  round  their  trunks  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  These 
forests  contain  great  natural  wealth — mahogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  guaia- 
cum,  Santa  Maria,  and  other  kinds  of  useful  woods ;  together  with  va- 
nilla, sarsaparilla,  and  various  medicinal  plants,  in  abundance :  but,  being 
nearly  uninhabited,  their  rich  products  are  at  present  of  little  use.  The 
raising  of  cacao  is  the  principal  object  of  industry  among  the  scanty 
population. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  not  distinctly  marked. 
Lowering  as  it  proceeds  eastward,  the  rivers  which  flow  through  it 
gradually  run  in  deeper  beds  ;  and  the  plains  are  imperceptibly  changed 
into  hills  and  mountains,  separated  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  boundary-line  between  this  hilly  country 'and 
the  table-land  may  be  considered  as  beginning  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Motagua,'  some  miles  east  of  Chimalapan,  and  as  running  thence  to 
Salamk  in  a  north-west  direction ;  from  this  point  it  extends  north, 
with  a  little  inclination  to  the  east,  dividing  the  small  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  from  those  which  form  the  Rio  Usumasinta. 
From  the  sources  of  the  river  Belize  the  boundary  extends  westward  to 
the  falls  of  the  Usumasinta  and-to  the  hills  which  skirt  the  western  banks 
of  that  river;  and  there  the  country  begins  to  decline  towards  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuautepec 

The  country  between  the  sources  of  tbe^Beiize  and  the  small  rivers 
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which,  running  to  the  west,  fall  into  the  Usumasinta,  is  still  very  high ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Peten  may  have  an  elevation  of  4000  or  5000  feet. 
From  this  district  the  tahle-land  continues  northward,  through  the 
Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  but  it  is  much  reduced  in  width,  measuring  only 
from  60  to  70  miles  across.  This  tongue  of  high  ground  sinks 
lower  as  it  advances  farther  north,  and  terminates  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 

The  country  west  of  this  tongue  of  table-land  is  noticed  in  the  de- 
scription of  Mexico,  to  which  it  belongs;  and  that  to  the  east  of  it 
under  Belize.  That  part  of  Central  America  which  lies  between  the 
table-land  and  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  which 
includes  the  greatest  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Chiquimula,  presents  a 
succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  hills  often  rise  to  the  height  of 
mountains,  and  the  valleys  are  generally  narrow  and  deep,  but  both  are 
clothed  with  trees  and  with  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  due  to 
the  combination  of  great  heat  and  moisture ;  which,  however,  makes 
this  country  very  unhealthy. 

The  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  numerous,  but  have  a 
short  course,  rising  on  the  mountainous  edge  of  the  table- land,  and  de- 
scending to  the  low  country  with  falls  and  rapids.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Michatoyat,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Amatitan,  and  forms  at 
its  mouth  the  harbour  of  Istapa  or  Independencia. 

The  Motagua  is  the  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  near  15**  N.  lat., 
and  flows  nearly  due  east,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  especially 
where  it  descends  from  the  table-land.  At  Gualan,  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable  for  river  boats  drawing  from  1  to 
Ij^  foot  of  water;  and  the  heavier  articles  are  thus  conveyed  to  or 
brought  from  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  north- 
north-east.  It  probably  runs  near  300  miles.  There  is  a  heavy  surf 
on  its  bar,  which  boats  cannot  pass  without  danger. 

The  Polochic,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land, 
becomes  navigable  immediately  after  its  descent  at  the  Embarcadero  <le 
Teleman,  and  is  at  all  seasons  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  several 
feet  of  water ;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  from  3  to  4  feet  of 
water.     This  river  enters  the  Golfo  Dulce. 

The  Golfo  Dulce  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  30  miles  long  by  20 
wide.  The  shores  are  thickly  wooded,  and  rise  gradually  into  a  spa- 
cious verdant  amphitheatre,  except  on  its  western  side,  where  a  level 
and  marshy  plain  extends  from  10  to  12  miles  inland.  The  gulf  has 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  schooners  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  Rio  Dulce,  by  which  the  lake  enters  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is 
about  20  miles  in  length,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  smaller  lake, 
called  Golfetta,  about  10  miles  long.      The  river  has  a  considerable 
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depth,  except  on  its  bar,  which  can  only  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing 
from  6  to  *7  feet  of  water.     Its  course  is  rather  rapid,  and  its  banks  high  ^ 
and  extremely  picturesque.     Most  European  commodities  enter  Central 
America  by  this  river. 

The  Usumasinta  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Central  America.  If  we 
take  the  Chicsoi  for  its  principal  branch,  it  rises]  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Motagua.  After 
a  course  of  nearly  100  miles  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Pasion,  its  principal  branch,  which  rises  farther  east,  and  about  70 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Its  course  is  west,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Chicsoi,  for  nearly  100  miles.  The  united  river, 
called  Usumasinta,  flows  about  50  miles  more  on  the  table-land,  from 
which  it  descends  with  considerable  cataracts.  Some  miles  below  the 
cataracts  are  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  near  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but 
these  ruins  are  in  the  republic  of  Chiapa,  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  in  which  country  the  Usumasinta  runs  upwards  of 
1 50  miles  more  towards  the  north-west.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is 
joined  by  two  considerable  tributaries,  th«  Tulijk  and  Tabasco.  Below 
the  cataracts  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  falls 
under  the  name  of  Rio  Tabasco,  into  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  its 
principal  branch  forms  the  port  of  Victoria.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is 
passed  by  merchant-vessels,  which  sail  up  to  S.  Juan  Bautista,  on  the 
Tabasco  river. 

On  the  table-land  are  the  Lakes  of  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan. 
The  Lake  of  Peten,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  river 
Belize,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  about  70  miles  in  circuit.  It  contains 
several  islands,  consisting  of  high  rocks.  Its  waters  have  no  outlet. 
The  Lake  of  Atitan,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  edge  of  the  table  land, 
near  15^  N.  lat.,  is  about  20  or  22  miles  long  and  10  wide,  and  of 
great  depth :  it  has  no  outlet.  On  its  western  bank  is  the  volcano  of 
Atitan,  which  devastated  the  surrounding  country  by  the  eruption  of  1827. 
The  Lake  of  Amatitan,  situated  west  of  the  town  of  Guatemala,  is 
about  8  or  9  miles  long  and  3  wide.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  river 
Michatoyat. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  only  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  is  situated  between  the  shores 
of  Honduras  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  At  the  innermost  angle, 
however,  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  the  sea  surrounding  Central  America  by  which  the  mer- 
chandise of  Europe  enters  that  country.  The  three  chief  rivers  of  the  re- 
public, the  Rio  Dulce,  the  Motagua,  and  the  Chamalecon,  enter  this  bay ; 
which  also  contains  the  ports  of  Omoa  and  of  Isabal.  It  is  divided  into 
several  smaller  bays,  of  which  that  of  S.  Thomas  is  spacious  and  deep. 
This  bay  lies  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  of  the 
Motagua,  and  is  an  excellent  harbour,  but  not  yet  frequented  by  ships. 
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3.  The  whole  of  Central  America  is  situated  between  the  tropics ; 
but,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface,  perhaps  not  less  than  one- 
fourth,  rises  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  is  very  different  even  in  'districts  not  very  remote  from  one  another. 
A  person  who  at  daybreak  leaves  the  summit  of  the  Volcano  de  Agua, 
and  travels  westward,  may  by  noon  arrive  at  the  village  of  Esquintlu, 
when  he  will  find  that  he  has  exchanged  a  temperature  of  from  28^  to 
30°  for  one  ranging  between  80°  and  86°. 

No  portion  even  of  the  table-land  can  be  called  cold.  It  freezes  in  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  during  the  night,  but  only  very  slightly 
on  the  highest  part  of  it,  on  both  sides  of  15°  N.  lat.  At  Guatemala, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  the  mean  height  of  the  table -Innd 
(4961  feet),  the  dry  season  begins  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of 
October,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May,  during  which  time  only  a  few 
showers  occasionally  refresh  the  parched  ground.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  thunder-storms  become  frequent,  and  are  followed  by  long  and 
heavy  rains.  But  even  in  this  season,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  moniing 
till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  is  generally  without  clouds, 
and  the  air  pure  and  refreshing.  About  the  middle  of  October  the 
north  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  then  the  rains  cease ;  but  at  their  de* 
parture,  as  well  as  on  their  arrival,  they  are  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquake.  In  March  and  April  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  86°,  but  it  usually  ranges  between  *74°  and  82**  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  December  and  January,  when  the  north  winds 
sometimes  blow  with  great  force,  the  thermometer  varies  between  68° 
and  *72°.  During"  the  Eummer  heat  it  rises  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  only  to  between  60°  and  ■  6'7°,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  same 
hour  to  61°  and  68°  :  in  winter  it  falls  in  the  morning  to  58°  and  60°, 
and  sometimes  even  to  56°,  but  in  the  evening  only  to  between  60°  and 
64°.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and 
'  in  many  places  vegetation  appears  entirely  suspended.  This  portion  of 
the  country  is  very  healthy ;  though  goitre  is  frequent,  especially  among 
the  mixed  races,  and  is  attended  by  weakness  of  intellect,  and  even 
complete  idiotcy. 

The  seasons  of  the  low  coast  bordering  on  the  Pacific  are  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  table-land,  and  they  fall  in  the  same  months  of  the 
year ;  but  the  degree  of  heat  is  much  greater.  We  are,  however,  only 
acquainted  with  a  few  detached  observations'  on  this  point ;  according 
to  which  it  would  seem  that  the  difference  amounts  to  between  15°  and 
16°.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  these  shores  are  very  healthy, 
although  they  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  forest. 

The  countries  between  the  table- lands  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  as 
hot  as  the  west  coast,  but  the  seasons  are  much  less  regular,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  much  greater.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
nine  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  table-land,  but  nearer  the 
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coast  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  year  is  free  from  rain.  This  dif- 
ference is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  north 
winds,  -which  are  prevalent  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  dry  season, 
deposit  on  these  tracts  the  moisture  which  they  bring  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Though  the  rains  are  generally  not  heavy,  and  contribute  to 
render  these  countries  extremely  fertile,  the  continual  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  produces  various  diseases,  and  especially  malignant  fevers. 

Earthquakes  are  extremely  frequent ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, they  are  generally  felt  every  year  at  the  change  of  the  seasons. 
In  general  the  shocks  are  not  strong,  and  cause  very  little  damage ;  but 
sometimes  their  effects  are  terrific,  and  they  have  destroyed  considerable 
towns:  thus,  in  1*1*13,  Old  Guatemala  was  overthrown.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  Central  America  is  entirely  exempt  from  this  calamity ;  but 
earthquakes  are  more  frequent  and  most  destructive  along  the  south-west 
edge  of  the  table-lands,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes. 

The  climate  of  Central  America  being  so  various,  the  productions  are 
equally  diversi6ed.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  table-land  the  grains 
(especially  wheat  and  barley),  the  fruits,  and  the  vegetables  of  Europe 
are  grown ;  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  also  raised,  which  how- 
ever yields  only  one  crop  in  the  year;  and  in  some  parts  rice  is  grown. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  grapes, 
and  oranges ;  there  are  also  melons,  beans»  kidney-beans,  peas,  bar- 
banzas  or  Spanish  peas,  lentils,  as  well  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  pumpkins.  In  this  district  there  are  also  plantations  of  maguey y  a 
kind  of  aloe,  from  which  a  spirituous  liquor  called  pulque  is  extracted ; 
the  filaments  of  the  plant  are  used  like  hemp  for  yam  and  ropes. 

In  the  lower  and  warmer  districts  the  common  grain  is  Indian  com, 
which  yields  annually  two  or  three  very  abundant  crops ;  there  are  also 
immense  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  mandiocca.  Among 
the  fruits  the  ^  most  common  are  pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  sapotes,  ja- 
cotes,  and  an  anona.     Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  abundance. 

It  is  in  this  district  principally  that  those  productions  are  raised  which 
supply  articles  of  export — indigo,  cochineal,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  In- 
digo is  chiefly  planted  on  the  terraces  between  the  highest  part  of  the 
table-land  of  Honduras  and  the  Pacific;  in  the  State  of  Salvador, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Vicente  and  S.  Miguel :  in  other  districts 
it  is  less  attended  to.  Cochineal  is  chiefly  gathered  on  the  table -land 
of  Guatemala,  which  in  elevation  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Oaxaca, 
in  Mexico,  the  only  two  places  in  the  world  where  this  insect  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  seems  on  the  decrease. 
Tobacco  of  excellent  quantity  is  raised  in  several  districts ;  but,  as  go- 
Teroment  has  the  monopoly  of  this  article,  ite  culture  is  very  limited, 
and  the  quantity  exported  is  small.  Cotton  is  raised  in  nearly  all  the 
lower  parts,  especially  towards  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  not  cultivated  with 
proper  attention. 
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Cacao  once  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  That  of  Soco- 
nusco,  the  moat  western  district  of  the  State  of  Guatemala,  lying  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapa,  was  thought  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  the  Spanish  court  kept  it  for  its  exclusive  use  ;  but  this 
branch  of  agriculture  has,  for  reasons  not  yet  explained,  fallen  into  such 
neglect,  that  the  cacao  now  raised  in  Central  America  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  domestic  consumption,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually 
imported  from  Guayaquil.  Sugar  is  raised  in  many  parts,  but  not  much 
more  than  is  required  for  the  home  consumption ;  small  quantities  are 
exported  to  Peru.  Coffee  is  not  used  in  this  country,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  plantations,  the  produce  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  foreigners 
residing  in  Central  America. 

The  forests  which  cover  such  an  immense  portion  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts produce  mahogany,  pimento,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and  tlie  black 
balsam,  commonly  called  Peruvian  balsam,  from  having  been  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Peru.  But  this  balsam  is  only  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  State  of  Salvador,  where  great  quantities  arc 
collected,  and  a  still  larger  supply  might  be  procured.  Some  otlier 
drugs,  gums,  and  several  kinds  of  precious  woods,  are  abundant  in  the 
forests.  The  Brazil  or  Nicaragua  wood  is  so  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Tepitapa,  that  it  is  used  as  fire-wood.  The  great  expense  of 
bringing  it  to  the  coast  prevents  it  from  coming  into  the  market. 

Cattle  is  the  principal  wealth  in  some  very  extensive  districts,  espe- 
cially in  Honduras  and  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
where  there  are  estates  that  feed  from  20,000  'to  30,000  head.  Horses 
and  mules  are  bred  in  the  other  districts,  especially  mules,  which  arc 
used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  Sheep  are  numerous  on  the 
highest  portion  of  the  table-land,  where  the  wool  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
the  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns.  Hogs  abound  in  the  lower 
districts. 

Besides  the  wild  animals  Common  to  other  countries  of  America,  Cen- 
tral America  produces  the  manati,  which  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Juan,  the  winged  squirrel,  and  swarms  of  quadrumana,  from  the 
roost  diminutive  to  the  largest  size.  Among  the  birds  the  most  remark- 
able are  humming-birds  of  great  beauty ;  the  quezal,  whose  feathers  arc 
of  a  bright  emerald  green ;  the  guaiamaya,  or  great  macaw,  which  is 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold ;  the  rdxon,  a  small,  bird,  with  plumage,  of 
-  purple  and  green  ;  the  wild  peacock,  and  others  scarcely  less  beautiful. 
The  carrion -vulture,  which  is  seen  perching  upon  almost  every  house, 
performs  the  part  of  a  scavenger,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness. Serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  venomous.  The 
iguana  is  common.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  in  botli 
seas :  the  most  considerable  fishery  is  on  the  Pacific,  whence  dried  fish 
is  sent  to  the  interior.  The  purple-shell,  as  well  as  the  pearl  and  pearl- 
shells  in  the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  have  already  been  noticed. 
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Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  known  to  exist,  but  no  mines 
are  worked  except  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The  most  important 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  in  Costarica,  at  del  Aquacate,  and  in  Hon- 
duras, in  Mount  Merendou  between  Chiquimula  and  the  northern 
chores,  near  Olancho  and  at  del  Corpus,  on  the  boundary  of  Nicaragua ; 
also  at  Tabanco,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Conchagua.  The  iron-mines 
which  are  worked  are  situated  near  Sta.  Anna  in  Salvador,  whence  7500 
tons  were  formerly  extracted  annually,  but  now  hardly  one*third  of 
that  quantity  is  produced.  In  Honduras  jasper  and  marble  are  worked. 
Brimstone  is  collected  near  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango.  There  are 
many  salt  springs,  and  salt  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  some  rivers,  as 
well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Paci6c,  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute an  article  of  commerce  with  some  neighbouring  countries. 

4.  The  Inhabitants  of  Central  America  consist  of  three  classes — 

whites  or  Creoles,  mestizos  or  the  offspring  of  whites  and  Indians,  and 

aboriginal  natives.     In  the  State  of  Guatemala  the  Indian  inhabitants 

form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  in  Costarica  the  whites  are 

most  numerous ;  and  in  the  three  other  States  the  mestizos,  mixed  with 

a  few  mulattoes,  prevail.    Haefkens,  estimating  the  whole  population 

at  one  million  and  a  half,  supposed  it  to  be  distributed  as  follows : — 

iV  of  whites  •  .         .  125,000 

-rr  of  mixed  races  .         •         .         500,000 

^  of  Indians         •         .         .         875,000 


1,500,000 
The  whites  may  still  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  nobility 
of  the  country.  They  occupy  nearly  all  the  offices  and  dignities  in  the 
States.  In  their  manners  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  Spa- 
niards. The  tradespeople  of  the  country  are  principally  of  the  mixed 
races,  called  here  Ladinos,  and  they  evince  much  talent  for  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  especially  in  imitating  articles  brought  from  Europe.  Many 
of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  emulation  be- 
tween them  and  the  whites. 

The  Indians  live  only  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  two  comparatively  powerful  king- 
doms existed,  that  of  the  Quiches  and  Katchekils.  Agriculture  had 
then  extended  over  these  districts,  and  the  Europeans  added  a  few  new 
branches  to  those  already  in  existence,  which  were  adopted  by  the  In- 
dians, who  remained  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  still  form  the  mass 
of  the  agricultural  population.  As  far  as  our  information  goes,  their 
condition  seems  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  peasantry  in  most 
countries  of  the  European  continent ;  and  it  is  certainly  superior  to  that 
of  the  bondsmen  of  Hungary  and  Russia.  Near  the  towns  they  speak 
Spanish,  but  they  have  also  their  own  languages,  which  differ  consider^ 
ably  from  one  another.   The  Quiche  and  Katchckil  languages  are  spoken 
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by  ft  larger  population  than  any  others.  Some  persons  suppose  that 
the  Indian  population  of  Guatemala  is  on  the  decrease ;  but  this  opinion 
teems  not  to  rest  on  welUascertained  facts. 

In  the  other  portions  of  Central  America,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there,  agpriculture  was  not  so  well  established,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
perty in  the  land.  The  Indians,  accordingly,  after  some  slight  struggle 
abandoned  to  the  Spaniards  those  districts  which  the  latter  wished  to 
occupy,  and  retreated  to  others  of  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  covet  the 
possession.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  Central  America  remained  and  still 
is  in  possession  of  independent  tribes.  They  occupy  the  whole  eastern 
coast  from  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  in  Veragua,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Tinto  and  Cape  Camaron,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which 
there  are  hardly  more  than  two  places  occupied  or  garrisoned  by  whites ; 
these  are  the  harbour  of  Matina  in  Costarica,  and  the  fortress  of  S. 
Juan  del  Norte.  In  Costarica  the  territories  of  the  independent  tribes 
probably  do  not  extend  more  than  12  or  20  miles  inland,  but  in  Nicara- 
gua and  in  Honduras  they  advance  nearly  to  the  gp:eat  lake.  These 
countries,  which  probably  contain  more  than  20,000  square  miles,  are 
possessed  by  a  gpreat  number  of  tribes.  The  Mosquitos,  who  occupy 
the  country  between  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  and  the  Rio  Tinto,  about  the 
Lagoon  of  Caratasca,  formerly  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  the 
English,  who  had  made  settlements  on  this  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Tinto,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  negroes, 
whom  the  English  brought  over  for  this  purpose,  intermixed  with  the 
Mosquitos,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  population  of  a  mixed 
breed.  Since  their  establishment  at  Belise,  the  'English  have  abandoned 
these  settlements,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Mosquitos  still  consider  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  British ;  and  their  kings  have  some- 
times been  crowned  at  Belize.  It  seems  that  the  Mosquitos  partly  owe 
to  this  connexion  their  supericwity  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  of  which 
the  Poyers  and  Towkcas  are  dependent  on  ^thern,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  more  numerous. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Central  America,  about  the  Lake  of 
Peten,  there  are  also  independent  tribes ;  but  they  occupy  only  a  small 
extent  of  country,  and  are  few  in  number. 

In  Central  America  the  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In 
Guatemala  the  greatest  population  is  found  on  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Uble-land,  and  in  the  other  States  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
In  Honduras  the  population  is  principally  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayape  and  Chamalecon ;  on  the  coast 
there  are  only  a  few  small  villages,  situated  at  great  distances  from  one 
another. 

5.  The  Unitbo  Statbi  of  Central  America  consist  of  five  States 

or  Republics— Costarica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala. 
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1.  Costarica,  the  most  southern  State,  contains  about  100,000  inha- 
bitants, and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  under  which  head  its  harbours  and  towns  have 
been  already  noticed. 

2.  Nicaragua^  with  about  200,000  inhabitants,  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Niearagua^  and  a  small  part  of  the  table- 
land of  Honduras.  The  harbours  and  towns  of  the  plain-country  have 
been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  On  the 
table-land  is  the  town  of  New  Segovia,  a  small  place,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  excellent  tobacco  is  grown. 

3.  Honduratf  with  about  300,000  inhabitants,  comprehends  the 
greatest  part  of  the  table-land  of  Honduras,  and  all  the  countries  be- 
tween it  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  On  the  south  it  extends  to  the  Bay  of 
Conchagua.  The  greatest  number  of  mines,  and  the  most  productive, 
are  within  this  State,  which  is  also  rich  in  cattle.  The  harbours  on 
tlie  Caribbean  Sea  are  Truxillo  and  Omoa ;  and  on  the  Bay  of  Conchagua, 
Seba.    The  inland-tovms  are  Comayagua  and  Tegucigalpa. 

Truxillo  is  an  open  bay,  which  contains  a  roadstead.  Mahogany  is 
cut  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  almost  the  only  article  of  export  The 
town,  with  the  adjacent  hamlets,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Omoa,  in  15^  38^  N.  lat,  and  88<>  20^  W.  long.,  has  a  small  bay,  form- 
ing a  good  harbour,  by  which  most  of  the  European  goods  destined  for 
Guatemala  and  St.  Salvador  are  imported.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  a  few  mulattoes. 

Seba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Choluteca,  is  a  small  port  on  the  Bay 
of  Condiagua,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Tabanco  is  ex- 
ported. 

Valladolid  de  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  nearly 
in  its  centre,  between  two  rivers,  in  a  fine  valley,  with  3000  inhabitants. 
It  is  an  unhealthy  place. 

Tegucigalpa,  situated  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  table-land,  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  the  State,  containing  from  8000  to  10,000  inha- 
bitants. Ih  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron. 

4.  Salvador^  the  smallest  (but  the  most  populous  in  proportion  to  its 
extent)  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  contains  about  300,000  inha- 
bitants, and  extends  over  the  terraces  by  which  the  table-land  of  Hon- 
duras descends  to  the  Pacific.  It  produces  nearly  all  the  articles  which 
are  exported  to  Europe,  especially  indigo,  and  has  good  iron-mines. 
Along  the  shores  the  black  balsam  is  collected. 

The  Sute  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Union,  or  Conchagua,  situ- 
ated on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name :  this  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  S.  Miguel,  which  lies  farther 
west.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  and  the  pwt  of  Acapulco  there  is 
no  harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  trading-vessels  are  obliged 
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to  anchor  in  open  roadsteads.  The  roadsteads  resorted  to  in  this  State 
are  Lihertad^  where  the  goods  destined  for  S.  Salvador  are  unshipped, 
and  Acajutky  the  port  of  Sonsonate. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  State  is  the  Federal  District^  with  the 
capital  of  the  Union,  called  S.  Salvador,  which  contains  ahove  16,000 
inhabitants.  This  town  is  not  remarkable  for  its  buildings,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  iron  and  cotton.  It  is 
situated  between  fine  hills,  on  a  small  river  called  Aselhaute.  The  Federal 
District  lies  around  the  town  in  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  about  11  miles, 
except  towards  the  Pacific,  where  it  extends  to  the  harbour  of  Libertad, 
about  26  miles  distant.  The  volcano  of  S.  Salvador  is  within  the  Fede- 
ral District. 

S.  Vicente,  the  capital  of  nhe  State  of  Salvador,  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  most  extensive  plantations 
of  indigo  and  tobacco,  the  latter  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano  of  St. 
Vicente. 

St.  Miguel,  with  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  fairs,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  November,  after  the  indigo 
crop — that  article  being  raised  in  great  quantities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season. 

Sacatecoluca  is  a  considerable  place  in  the  low  country  which  borders 
the  Pacific,  with  8000  inhabitants,  A  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  is 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sonsonate,  about  12  miles  from  the  roadstead  of  Acajutla,  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  who  make  and  export  fancy 
shell-work  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  per  annum.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood much  sugar  is  grown,  and  it  is  from  this  place  alone,  in  Central 
America,  that  sugar  is  exported.  The  sugar  goes  to  Peru.  Near  the 
town  is  the  volcano  Izalco. 

Aguachapa,  with  8000  inhabitants,  is  in  a  country  in  which  much 
sugar  is  cultivated.    In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  spouting  hot-spring. 

Sta.  Anna  has  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
extensive  plantations  of  indigo  and  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  best  sugar 
in  the  country  is  made  here.  In  the  mountains  near  the  town  are  rich 
iron-mines,  which  are  worked. 

Metapa,  near  the  Lake  of  Metapa,  has  8000  inhabitants ;  and  iron- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  Guatemala^  the  largest  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  contains 
600,000  inhabitants,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Table-land  of 
Guatemala,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Central  America,  together  with  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  coast  on  the 
Pacific  skirting  the  table-land.  On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Soconusco,  once  noted  for  its  cacao.  Cochineal,  mahogany, 
sarsaparilla,  pimento,  and  a  small  quantity  of  vanilla,  are  the  exports 
of  this  State. 
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Od  the  Pacific  is  the  roadstead  of  Istapa,  or  Indepencia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Michatoyat:  the  embouchure  of  the  river  forms 
a  harbour,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited.  The  port  of 
Izabaly  situated  on  the  Golfo  Dulce,  is  reached  by  means  of  the  Rio 
Dulce.  No  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  6  to  7  feet  of  water  can 
enter  the  river;  nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  the  goods  brought  from 
Europe  enter  Central  America  by  this  way.  Izabal  itself  is  a  small  place, 
containing  hardly  more  than  100  inhabitants,  and  is  very  unhealthy.' 

New  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  an  undu- 
lating plain  4961  feet  above  the  sea.  The  houses  are  large  and  con- 
venient, but  only  one  story  high,  and  with  thick  walls ;  the  streets  are 
broad,  straight,  and  partly  paved.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  consist  of  a  university,  five  convents,  four  nunneries,  a  cathedral, 
four  parish-churches,  the  treasury,  the  mint,  and  other  govemxpent 
offices ;  most  of  them*  are  in  a  good  style  of  architecture,  and  some  of 
them  judiciously  decorated.  The  great  hospital,  called  S.  Juan  de 
Dios,  can  receive  400  patients.  Water  is  brought,  by  an  aqueduct, 
from  a  spring  about  five  miles  from  the  town,. and  conducted  into  twelve 
public  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  private  houses. 
A  fine  bust  of  Jenner  adorns  one  of  the  principal  fountains.  The  po- 
pulation of  New  Gruatemala,  including  some  adjacent  places,  amounts 
to  40,000  souls. 

Old  Guatemala  (La  Antigua)  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
the  two  volcanoes  called  Del  Agua  and  Del  Fuego,  581*7  feet  above  the 
sea.  Till  1*773  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  destroyed  by  repeated  earthquakes.  New  Guatemala  was  then 
built,  and  the  seat  of  government  transferred  to  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants  however  remained  at  Old  Guatemala,  ^he  popu- 
lation of  which  now  exceeds  12,000.  A  great  part  of  the  town  is  filled 
with  ruins,  but  it  still  contains  some  fine  buildings.  It  has  also  some 
cotton-manufactories.  Few  places  in  the  world  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  country  about  Old  Guatemala.  The  volcano  del  Agua  is 
12,620  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  volcano  del  Fuego  still  higher. 

Totonicapkn  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  aborigines ;  they 
make  considerable  quantities  of  earthenware,  wooden  utensils,  and 
woollen  cloth. 

Quezaltenango  contains  14,000  inhabitants,  and  has  considerable 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  volcano 
and  a  hot  spouting  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet. 

Cohan,  in  an  undulating  and  very  pleasant  valley,  contains  14,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  aborigines,  who  are  much  more 
wealthy  in  this  town  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  valley 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
bananas,  and  pimento-trees,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 
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Salami,  with  5000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Gua- 
temala and  the  Embarcadero  de  Teleman  on  the  Polochic. 

Gual^n,  a  small  town«  containing  only  2000  inhabitants,  on  the  Rio 
Motagua,  is  the  place  where  the  goods  which  ascend  the  river  are  un- 
laden, and  those  intended  for  European  markets  are  embarked. 

The  State  of  Guatemala  contains  many  large  villages,  some  of  which 
have  a  very  considerable  population.  All  these,  villages  are  situated  on 
the  table-land. 

6.  The  roads  are  generally  bad,  being  little  more  than  uneven  paths, 
except  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  along  the  Pacific,  as  between  S.  Mi- 
guel and  Sacateluca,  where  a  carriage-road  exists.  The  rivers,  which 
intersect  these  roads,  must  be  forded,  as  there  are  no  bridges,  except  a 
few  hanging  bridges  made  of  creepers.  The  use  of  mules,  both  for 
travelling  and  the  transport  of  goods,  is  general. 

Manu^M^turing  industry  is  not  entirely  wanting.  In  many  places 
earthenware  is  made ;  and,  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  in  the  towns  of  Quezaltenango  and  Totonicapkn,  as  well  as 
in  Old  Guatemala,  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.  The 
introduction  of  English  cotton  and  woollen  goods  has,  however,  some- 
what diminished  this  branch  of  industry.  The  chamarrast  a  kind  of 
black  cloaks,  which  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  all  persons  of 
mixed  breed,  are  only  made  in  these  towns,  and  never  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  The  cotton  cloth  is  coarse,  but  strong,  and  the 
Indians  prefer  it  to  all  others.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  made  in  the  State  of  Guatemala  and  ex- 
ported to  the  other  States  does  not  fall  short  of  40,000/. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of 
Central  America  for  want  of  accurate  information.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  much  more  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  chief  exports  are  made  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Haefkens,  the 
annual  exports  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  before  the  civil  commotions, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000/.,  though  some  articles  were  left  out 
of  the  account.  The  indigo  crop  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  average 
amount  of  900,000  lbs.  or  l,000,0001bs.,  and  that  of  cochineal  at 
100,000lbs.  If  order  is'permanently  established.  Central  America  cannot 
fail  to  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Gold  and  silver  are  among  the  most  considerable  articles  of  export. 
In  15  years,  firom  1796  to  1810,  the  mint  of  Guatemala  coined  283 
marks  (each  of  12  ounces)  of  gold,  and  253,560  marks  of  silver.  In 
the  following  15  years,  from  1811  to  1825,  the  same  mint  issued  to  the 
amount  of  1525  marks  of  gold  and  438,881  marks  of  silver.  But  since 
that  time  this  amount  has  greatly  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  by  smuggling,  as  it  is 
supposed. 
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The  Ck)nBtitution  of  the  United  Sutes  of  Central  America  (Estados 
Federados,  or  Republica  federal  de  Centro- America)  is  modelled  on  that 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Every  State  ia  independent  of 
the  reaty  and  th6  decbion  of  the  congress  is  binding  on  all  the  Statte 
only  in  certain  determinate  Cases.  The  congress  consists  of  a  presi«> 
dent,  a  Senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives^  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  10  members ;  every  State  electing  two.  The  house  of  representatives 
consists  of  46  members,  every  30,000  inhabitants  being  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  constitution,  to  choose  a  representative.  Slavery  has 
been  abolished.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  States^  but  the 
exercise  of  every  other  religion  is  permitted,  except  in  Salvadoi*,  where, 
according  to  a  law  of  the  State,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  can 
be  publicly  professed. 

The  revenue  of  the  Federal  government  amounts,  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  of  Haefkens,  to  about  681,359  Spanish  dollars ;  and  the 
annual  expenses,  according  to  the  budget  of  1825,  to  652,608  Spanish 
dollars ;  in  the  latter,  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  are  stated  as 
469,524  Spanish  dollars.  The  debt  contracted  in  England  is  7i^  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  besides  which  the  government  of  Central  America  has  a 
debt  contracted  in  the  country,  during  the  Spanish  dominion,  which 
amounts  to  21^  millions  of  dollari. 

The  revenues  of  each  State,  according  to  Haefkens,  are  as  follow : — 
Guatemala         ....         100,000 
Salvador  .         .         •         «         100,000 

Nicaragua  .        .        •        •  60,000 

Honduras  and  Costarica      .        «  70,000 


330,000  Sp.  dollars. 

The  same  author  thinks,  that  the  effective  force  of  the  army  may  con- 
sist of  about  8000  men ;  but  some  reductions  have  taken  place  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  We  are  not  informed  whether  there  is 
any  navy. 

(History.)  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  in  1502,  discovered  the 
whole  coast  from  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  on  the  north,  to  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Velo  on  the  south.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  American 
continent  was  formed  by  Nunez  de  Balboa,  in  1510,  at  Santa  Maria, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  near  9®  N.  lat ;  but,  on  account  of  the  iin- 
healthiness  of  the  place,  it  was  abandoned  in  1513,  and  transferred,  by 
Pedrarias,  to  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  this  place 
the  Spaniards  carried  their  discoveries  northward,  whilst  Cortes  con- 
quered Mexico  between  1519  and  1521.  When  Cortes  had  accom- 
plished this  great  enterprise,  he  sent  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
officers,  Pedro  Alvarado,  in  1523,  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Central 
America,  which  was  accomplished  in  two  years ;  but  the  Spaniards  never 
succeeded  in  subjecting  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  the  low  country 
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that  extends  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  Cape  Camaron  to  the  La- 
goon of  Chiriqui.  Central  America  remained  subject  to  Spain  till  1 821 ; 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1820  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
claration of  independence  in  1821.  For  a  short  time  Central  America 
was  united  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide,  but  in  1823  it  recovered 
its  independence  and  formed  a  constitution.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  present  government  is  not  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  nation. 
Since  its  establishment  the  country  has  been  the  theatre  of  continued 
civil  wars,  in  which  much  blood  has  been  shed. 

Juarros's  History  of  Guatemala;  Dunn's  Voyage  to  Guatemala; 
Roberts's  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Interior 
of  Centred  America;  Haefkens's  Centred  Amerika;  Galindo,  in  the 
*  London  Geographical  Journal,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 


BELIZE. 

1.  Situation  and  Extent — Surface  and  Soil — Rivers — Climate — Pro- 
ductions, 2.  Inhabitants  and  Population — Totcns — Commerce — 
History  and  Government, 

1.  Belize,  a  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Yucatan,  between  IB**  54'  and  18**  30'  N.  lat.,  and  88°  and 
90®  W.  long.  On  the  east  it  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on 
the  north  it  borders  on  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
on  that  of  Guatemala.  It  is  separated  from  Yucatan  by  the  Rio  Hondo, 
and  along  its  southern  boundary  runs  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  falls 
into  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce.  The  western  boundary- 
line  has  not  yet  been  exactly  fixed,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  lies  near 
89®  btf  W.  long.  It,  therefore,  extends  about  170  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  100  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  covers  a  surface  of  more 
than  16,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  three  times  the  area  of  Jamaica,  or 
twice  that  of  Wales. 

The  shores  are  beset  with  numerous  small  islands  of  coral  rocks, 
called  keys,  most  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bushes,  and  resorted  to  by 
the  fishermen  to  take  turtle.  The  largest  are  Ambergrease  Key, 
towards  the  north,  and  Turneff,  opposite  the  town  of  Belize.  These  two 
keys  consist  of  clusters  of  several  small  islands  divided  by  narrow  creeks 
and  lagoons.  A  smaller  key,  called  St  George's,  is  resorted  to  by  the 
rich  merchants  of  Belize,  who  have  country-houses  there.  These  small 
islands  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  navigation  along  this  coast 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.    The  shores  of  the  continent  are  rocky. 
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but  low,  except  towards  the  south,  where  they  are  rather  high.  The 
river  Belize,  which  runs  east-north-east,  divides  the  country  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions  differing  in  character.  To  the  north  of  the 
river  the  low  country  extends  from  the  sea  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
inland,  where  it  begins  to  rise  into  moderate  hills,  which  grow  higher 
as  they  recede  farther  from  the  sea.  The  greatest  part  of  the  low  coun- 
try is  occupied  by  swamps,  which  are  partially  covered  with  stagnant 
waters  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  during  the  rains  are  completely 
covered.  The  higher  grounds  farther  inland  have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are 
chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which  supplies  excellent 
timber.  The  wide  valleys  which  intersect  these  high  lands  have  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South 
of  the  river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  wooded,  but  it  does  not 
extend  more  than  from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  and  is  backed  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  rising  with  a  rather  steep  aiscent. 
The  highest  of  these  mountains*  called  Coxcomb  Mountains,  lie  south 
of  1 7^  N.  lat.,  and  are  estimated  to  be  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  country  at  the  baek  of  these  mountains  has  a  very  broken 
surface,  but  is  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  the  finest  trees ;  the 
soil  seems  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their 
mouths,  but  higher  up  they  contain  numerous  eddies,  rapids,  and  falls. 
They  are  much  used  for  floating  down  mahogany,  dye-wood,  and  timber. 
The  most  remarkable  rivers  are,  from  north  to  south,  the  Rio  Hondo, 
the  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  The  last-mentioned  river 
drains  the  broken  country  at  the  back  of  the  mountains,  and  its  banks 
contain  the  most  extensive  forests  of  mahogany  trees.  The  Belize,  which 
is  the  largest  river,  probably  runs  nearly  150  miles. 

The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  it  abounds  both  in 
heat  and  moisture,  and  yet  Belize  is  considered  more  healthy  than  any  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  the  yellow  fever  has  never  appeared  here. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80^,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as, 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed 
by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to  July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the 
heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time  to  time  mitigated  by  tremendous 
thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains  are  frequent, 
but  not  continuous ;  the  most  rainy  months  are  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. In  the  beginning  of  October  the  north  winds  commence,  and 
generally  continue  with  little  variation  to  February  or  March,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  undergoes  a  depression  of  15  degrees.  Whilst 
these  winds  last,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold. 

Belize  is  very  rich  in  vegetable  productions.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo  might  be  cultivated,  but  hitherto  their  culture  has  been 
neglected.    Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.     Plan- 
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tains,  yams,  mandiocca,  and  maize,  are  cultiyated  as  food.  The  most 
common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shadocks,  mangos,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado-pears,  pomegpmates,  wild  plums, 
and  grapes.  Melons  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  also  a  few  vegeta- 
bles on  a  small  scale.  The  cabbage-tree,  abounds  in  the  forests,  which 
contain  many  trees  useful  as  timber  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  cedars, 
pines,  iron-wood-trees,  silk-cotton-trees,  &c.  Some  of  them  supply 
articles  of  exportation,  as  dye-woods,  especially  log-wood,  fustic,  and 
brasiletto ;  the  last-mentioned  grows  only  on  the  keys.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  forest-trees  is  the  mahogany-tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  col- 
lected in  the  southern  districts.  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  abundant, 
as  ounces,  panthers,  tapirs,  deer,  antelopes,  peccaries  and  warrees  (ani- 
mals of  the  hog  kind),  cavies,  agoutis,  armadillos,  opossums  and  racoons ; 
monkeys  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  aire  eaten.  Manatis  and 
alligators  are  met  with  in  the  lagoons  along  the  coast.  Among  the 
numerous  birds  are  turkeys,  spoon-birds,  toucans,  Muscovy  ducks,  two 
species  of  macaws,  and  many  kinds  of  parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming- 
birds. Fish  are  plentiful  and  of  various  kinds ;  some  are  very  large.  Fish 
and  turtle  are  used  as  substitutes  for  meat :  of  the  latter  there  are  three 
species.  Lobsters  and  shell-fish  are  Jibundant  and  excellent.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Cattle 
in  considerable  numbers  are  imported  from  Truxillo  and  Omoa.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  fielize  river,  but  no  other 
metal  is  known  to  exist. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  population  is  not  exactly  known.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  estimated  at  about  6000  souls,  and  it  may  now  amount 
to  10,000.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes,  who 
were  brought  to  this  country  as  slaves,  but  many  of  them  obtained  their 
liberty  long  ago,  and  worked  at  daily  wages.  The  number  of  whites 
perhaps  does  not  exceed  400.  There  seem  to  be  no  aboriginal  tribes 
within  the  territories  of  Belize.  The  whites  are  exclusively  occupied 
with  commerce,  and  the  negroes  with  cutting  mahogany  and  dye-woods^ 
and  with  fishing.     A  few  of  them  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground. 

fielize,  the  only  town  of  this  colony,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  consists  of  a  long  street  running  along  the  sea-shore,  from 
which  three  or  four  smaller  streets  branch  off.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  and  are  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
on  pillars  of  mahogany ;  they  are  well  built,  spacious  and  convenient. 
The  population,  in  1833,  amounted  to  4537  individuals.  In  front  of 
the  town  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  agitated  by  winds,  as  it  is  protected  by 
the  numerous  keys  from  the  heavy  swells  of  the  open  sea. 

Up  to  the  year  1823  the  commerce  of  Belize  was  not  considerable, 
the  exports  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  forests,  and 
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of  tortoise-shell.  In  1824,  5,513,819  cubic  feet  of  mahogany,  4391 
tons  of  logwood,  2493  tons  of  fiistic,  and  4519  lbs.  of  tortoise-shell  were 
exported.  But  since  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  obtained  their 
independence,  an  active  commerce  has  been  carried  on  with  the  last- 
mentioned  country ;  that  wiUi  Yucatan,  however,  is  limited.  In  1833 
the  exports  consisted  of  2200  serons*  of  indigo,  1200  serons  of  cochineal, 
and  130  bales  of  sarsaparilla,  all  which  articles  were  brought  from  Cen- 
tral America.  At  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the 
couhtry  had  decreased ;  only  about  4,500,000  cubic  feet  of  mahogany, 
and  1800  tons  of  logwood  were  exported  in  1833.  Belize  is  now  the 
depdt  of  British  manufactured  goods  and  foreign  merchandise  designed 
for  the  consumption  of  Central  America,  which  are  forwarded  thence  to 
Izabal  and  Omoa.  The  imports  as  well  as  the  exports  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  between  400,000/.  and  500,000/.,  and  9000  tons  of  British 
shipping  ate  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  first  settlement  of  Belize  is  uncertain.  It  was  first  visited  by 
smugglers  from  Jamaica,  who  found  it  a  very  convenient  retreat,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  which  large  vessels  encounter  in  navi- 
gating a  sea  containing  so  many  small  islands,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.  The  smugglers  soon  began  to  find  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  cutting  logwood  and  fustic.  The  Spanish  government  tried 
several!  times  to  expel  them,  but  without  effect  until  1754,  when  they 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  colony «  By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763) 
the  British  logwood  cutters  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  former 
station,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  erect  fortifications.  In  1779  the 
English  were  again  expelled,  but  the  colony  was  restored  to  them  in 
1783,  with  permission  to  extend  their  cutting  of  mahogany  to  the  valley 
of  the  Siboon  river,  but  they  abandoned  their  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Mosquitos*  In  1798  the  Spaniards  again  attacked  the  colony,  but 
without  success.  Since  that  time  the  colonists  have  extended  their 
cutting  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Rio  Hondo  on  the  north,  and  the  Sars- 
toon  river  on  the  south,  ,and  this  coast  with  the  adjacent  country  is  now 
considered  to  belong  to  the  British  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Seven  magistrates,  annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  form  a  court  of 
justice,  and  act  as  a  council,  at  which  the  superintendent  presides. 
There  is  also  a  l^slative  body,  consisting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  pro- 
perty, but  their  measures  can  only  obtain  the  force  of  law  by  the  consent 
of  the  superintendent 

Henderson's  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Hondurcu ;  Dunn's 
Voyage  to  Ouatemala  ;  Haef  kens's  Central  Amerika. 

*  A  wron  ii  a  hide  tewed  up,  and  contaiaing  about  200  lbs.  weight. 
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MEXICO. 

1.  Position^  Limils^  Extent^  Area,  2.  Physical  Description  of  the 
Countries  South  of  2^  N.  lat. ;  Western  Declivity  of  the  Table- 
land of  Guatemala  ;  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec^  and  Table-lands  of 
Anahuac.  3.  Description  of  the  Countries  between  24®  and  32°  N. 
lat.f  Cinaloa  and  Sonera  ;  plain  of  Chihvdhua  ;  Bolson  de  Mapimi ; 
Eastern  Lowland  ;  Plain  dividing  the  Mexican  Isthmus  from  the 
main  body  of  America,  4.  Climate  and  Productions.  5.  Inftabi- 
tants  and  Population,  6.  Political  Divisions^  Harbours,  Townsy 
and  other  Localities,  7*  Roads^  Canals^  Manufactures^  and  Com- 
merce,   8.  Constitution^  Finances,  Army  and  Navy. 

1.  Thb  UniUd  StaUs  of  Mexico  lie  between  15®  and  42®  SCN.  lat.,  the 
most  Bouthem  point  being  near  the  Puerto  de  Sacrificios  (15®  48'  N. 
lat.)  and  the  most  northern  about  2®  N.  of  Cape  Mendocino.  The  most 
eastern  point  is  the  low  shore  on  the  western  side  of  the  peu insula  of 
Yucatan,  near  the  island  of  Cankun,  which  extends  to  near  86®  48'  W. 
long.;  and  the  most  western  point  is  Cape  Mendocino,  in  124®  40' 
W.  long. 

On  the  west  and  south  Mexico  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  south-eastern  angle  borders 
on  Central  America  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belize.  Between 
Mexico  and  Central  America  the  boundary-line  is  not  yet  exactly  deter- 
mined. It  begins  on  the  Pacific  near  the  volcano  of  Soconusco  and 
runs  in  a  waving  line  over  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala  to  the  Rio  Usumasiuta ;  it  then  follows  the  western  edge  of 
the  elevated  region  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan,  traverses  that  region 
somewhat  south  of  18®  N.  lat.  till  it  joins  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  river 
as  far  as  its  mouth  is  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
Belize. 

On  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  east,  Mexico  borders  on  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  Federal 
States  begins  on  the  Pacific  (42®  N.  lat.)  and  runs  along  that  parallel  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  on  the  east  of  which  range  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  100th  meridian,  along  which  it  extends 
south  to  the  Red  River.  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  the  boundary 
as  far  as  94®  W.  long.,  and  then  the  line  runs  due  south  to  the  River 
Sabina,  and  along  that  river  to  its  mouth. 

From  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  42®  30'  N.  lat.,  Mexico  is 
about  2,400  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly.  At  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  narrowest,  it  measures  hardly  more 
than  130  miles  across.  Its  greatest  width  is  near  32®  N.  lat.,  where 
it  extends  about  630  miles  from  the  Rio  Sabina  to  S.  Diego  in  Upper 
California. 
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Humboldt  estimated  the  area  of  Mexico  at  118,418  French  square 
leagues,  or  nearly  920,000  square  miles ;  but  in  that  estimate  immense 
tracts  of  country,  lying  to  the  north,  between  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  now  determined 
by  treaty,  were  not  included.  The  area  of  these  tracts  will  probably 
not  be  overrated,  if  we  estimate  it  at  300,000  square  miles.  The  terri- 
tories of  Mexico  have  also  been  increased  by  the  separation  of  the 
State  of  Chiapa  from  Central  America,  and  its  accession  to  the  Mexican 
confederation.  Estimating  the  surface  of  this  State  at  38,000  square 
miles,  the  whole  area  of  Mexico  will  be  about  1,258,000  square  miles, 
or  about  fifteen  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  in  the  main-land.  In  the 
peninsula,  the  high  ground  which  occupies  its  central  part  lowers  gra- 
dually as  it  advances  to  the  north.  Its  south  extremity,  where  it  belongs 
to  Mexico,  probably  does  not  rise  much  above  3,000  feet,  and  the  heights 
sink  to  a  few  hundred  feet  as  we  approach  Cape  Catoche.  They  occupy 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula,  being  skirted  on  the  west  by  an 
extensive  plain,  which  towards  the  north  advances  perhaps  as  mudi  as 
100  miles  inland,  but  not  so  far  towards  the  south.  The  surface  of 
this  plain  is  so  sandy  and  arid,  that  from  the  Bay  of  Campeche  to  Cape 
Catoche^  not  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water  occurs.  But  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  south 
of  the  Rio  Francisco,  near  Campeche,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Usuma- 
sinta,  the  country  is  undulating,  and  even  hilly ;  except  on  the  very 
shores,  tlft  soil  is  less  sandy,  and  the  country  mostly  covered  with  high 
forest  trees,  among  which  is  the  Campeche  wood.  This  woody  country 
extends  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

South  of  Yucatan  lies  the  western  declivity  of  the  Table-land  of 
Guatemala,  the  higher  parts  of  which  extend  in  spacious  plains,  com- 
monly without  trees ;  but  the  wide  and  fertile  valleys  by  which  the  de- 
scent is  furrowed  are  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  low  and  level  ground,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Pacific,  is  hardly  more  than  20  or  30  miles  wide,  and  is  covered 
with  lofty  trees. 

The  principal  river  in  this  part  of  Mexico  is  the  Rio  TcAascOt  whose 
two  great  branches,  the  Usumasinta  and  Grrixalva,  rise  on  the  table- 
land of  Guatemala.  The  Usumasinta,  whose  upper  course  has  been 
already  noticed,  in  descending  from  the  table-land,  after  entering 
Mexico,  forms  a  considerable  cataract,  which  stops  the  navigation 
farther  upwards.  Lower  down,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Chacamas, 
from  the  left,  which  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  some  distance.  Still 
farther  down,  it  receives  the  Teliga,  and  afterwards  the  river  begins  to 
divide  into  several  arms,  of  which  the  western  and  most  considerable  is 
joined  not  far  from  iU  mouth  by  the  Rio  Grixalva.    The  Rio  Grixalva 
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rises  on  the  highest  part  of  the  tahle-land  of  GuatemaU,  north  of  the 
town  of  Totonicapan,  and  runs  first  north-west  and  then  for  a  consider- 
ahle  distance  due  west.  Having  approached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
within  ahout  50  miles,  the  Grizalva  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and 
then,  after  passing  the  parallel  of  11^«  to  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  it  continues,  with  many  windings,  until  its  junction,  ahout 
30  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  the  Usumasinta.  The  united  river  is 
called  Tahasco.  The  Rio  Tahasco  is  navigable  for  ships  of  small 
burthen  to  the  town  of  S.  Juan  Bautista,  and  for  large  river  barges 
still  higher  up ;  but  we  are  not  informed  where  this  navigation  termi- 
nates. Its  whole  course  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Usumasinta,  being 
upwards  of  350  miles. 

The  Isthmus  of  TehuarUepec  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land  on  the 
west.  It  extends  between  the  two  seas  about  130  miles,  between  16^  and 
18°  N.  lat.,  on  both  sides  of  94°  W.  long.,  beginning  on  the  south  in 
the  Laguna  de  Teresa,  and  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasa- 
cualco.  At  its  southern  extremity,  along  the  Pacific,  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  extends  inland  10  miles  from  the  shore.  This  plain  is  rather 
fertile,  and  towards  the  hills  it  is  covered  with  trees.  *  Beyond  it  is  a  hilly 
tract,  which  extends  to  about  11°  N.  lat,  and  somewhat  farther  north. 
The  several  chains  of  hills  which  extend  east  and  west,  and  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  table-lands  of  Guatemala  and  Anahuac,  do 
not  exceed  2000  feet  in  height  in  their  highest  ridge,  the  Cerro  Pelado ; 
but  they  render  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  very  irregular.  More 
than  half  of  the  isthmus  is  a  level  and  low  plain,  which  extends  from 
50  to  60  miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  south  and 
north.  In  its  southern  districts  it  is  covered  with  a  continuous  forest ; 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  woods  are  intermingled  with  extensive 
marshy  tracts. 

The  small  extent  of  hilly  ground  on  this  isthmus  has  suggested  the 
plan  of  an  -easy  communication  between  the  two  aeai,  by  a  road ;  and 
in  fact  goods  are  actually  sometimes  conveyed  across  the  isthmus  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  transport  is  much  facilitated 
by  two  ri?ers,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  isthmus,  which  (though 
not  of  great  extent)  are  navigable  for  small  barges  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Hio  Chimalap€Ly  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  rises  on  the 
edge  of  the  table*  land  of  Guatemala,  and  at  first  runs  westward ;  but  at 
the  village  of  S.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa  it  turns  south,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  its  mouth  in  the  Ijaguna  de  Teresa.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
as  S.  Miguel,  but  the  bar  of  S.  Francisco,  .at  the  outlet  of  the  Laguna 
de  S.  Teresa,  is  extremely  shallow,  and  sea-vessels  cannot  pass  it. 
The  neighbouring  harbour  of  La  Ventosa  or  Tehuantepec  is  an  open 
roadstead,  though  it  afibrds  good  anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore. 

The  HumicusualcOf  or  Ouofcualco  ii  formed  by  numerous  rivers  which 
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descend  from  the  edges  of  both  contiguous  table-lands;  but  all  of  them, 
in  the  upper  parts  of  their  course,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
the  navigation  is  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Guasacualco 
becomes  navigable  below  the  junction  of  the  smjdl  river  Saravia,  where 
the  valleys  mden ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  enters  the  low  plain.  In  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  which  lies  nearly  due  north  and  south,  it  is 
navigable  for  large  barges ;  but  it  has  a  bar  at  its  ipouth,  with  little 
water  upon  it. 

The  table-land  of  Jnaliuac^  the  most  extensive  of  the  table-lands  of 
North  America,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Tebuantepec  to  24^  N.  lat.  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  Santander,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  westward 
to  the  Sierra  de  Madre,  south  of  the  town  of  Durango,  may  be  consi- 
dered at  separating  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  from  the  Plain  of  Chi- 
hudhua.  The  continuation  of  this  line  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the 
Port  of  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific,  divides  the  table-land  from  the  low 
Plain  of  Cinalea. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pacific  the  table^land  of  Anahuac  approaches  very 
near  the  sea.  In  some  places  the  high  mountain  masses  advance  to 
the  very  shores;  in  others  a  narrow  level  tract  intervenes;  but  the 
table-land  is  divided  from  ^the  Qulf  of  Mexico  by  a  low  plain,  which 
extends  ftom  40  to  80  miles  inland. 

TUs  low  plain,  called  the  Plain  of  [CueUachtlan^  is  level  along  the 
sea,  but  at  about  10  miles  from  the  shore  it  begins  to  be  undulating,* 
and  rises  gradually  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain-masses.  The 
level  tract  has  an  arid  sandy  soil,  nearly  without  vegetation,  but  in  the 
undulating  dbtriots  the  full  vigour  of  tropical  vegetation  is  developed. 
The  sandy  coast  is  without  harbours,  if  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Alva- 
rado,  Panuco,  and  Santander  are  excepted.  It  is  also  skirted  by  a 
aeries  of  sandy  hills,  between  25  and  40  feet  high,  which,  during  the 
strong  ncnrthem  winds,  change  their  form  and  place.  Behind  these 
hills,  and  partly  between  them,  are  extensive  swamps,  whose  exhalations 
during  the  hot  season  render  the  low  shore,  and  even  the  lower  part  of 
the  undulating  country,  very  unhealthy,  and  the  seat  of  continual 
yellow  fever,  'to  the  north  of  21^  the  coast  is*  lined  with  a  series  of 
narrow  low  sandy  islands,  of  great  length,  which  are  divided  from  it 
fay  arms  of  the  sea,  called  lagunas.  These  lagunas  are  sometimes  20 
miles  across,  as  the  Laguna  of  Tamiagua,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  only  2  or  3  miles  wide.  Some  of  them  have  no  communication  with 
the  sea,  or  at  least  not  such  a  one  as  permits  small  vessels  to  enter 
them ;  this  is  the  case  vnth  the  Great  Laguna  of  Tamiagua.  Others 
have  outleU  into  the  sea,  and  are  generally  navigable  for  boats  in  their 
loll  extent. 

Where  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan  approaches  the  Isthmus  of  Tebuan- 
tepec, a  range  of  hills,  proceeding  from  the  table-land,  is  interposed 
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between  them.  This  range  is  called  Sierra  de  8.  Martin^  and  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  about  12  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is  a 
small  volcano  called  Volcano  de  Tuxtla,  which  had  a  great  eruption  in 
1793. 

The  plain  contiguous  to  the  Sierra  de  S.  Martin  is  traversed  by  a 
great  number  of  small  rivers,  which  rise  partly  on  the  declivity  of  the 
table-land  and  partly  on  the  hills  of  the  range.  They  unite  before  they 
enter  the  sea,  and  form  the  Rio  Alvarado,  which  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
only  practicable  for  vessels  which  draw  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
feet  of  water. 

The  surface  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  which  is  reached  from  the 
Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan  by  a  very  rapid  ascent,  consists  of  a  considerable 
number  of  plains  with  a  l^vel  or  undulating  surface.  These  plains  are 
generally  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  in  length  from  40  to  200 
miles  and  more ;  and  in  width  from  20  to  100  miles.  These  plains  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills,  wjiich  rise  to  500  or  600 
feet  above  their  level ;  but  the  plains  themselves  vary  in  their  elevation, 
the  most  extensive  being  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea*]evel, 
whilst  some  smaller  ones  are  much  lower. 

On  these  plains  some  isolated  mountains  rise  to  a  stupendous  height; 
they  are  arranged  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  due  east  and  west,  and  near 
to  the  19th  parallel.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  stands  the  Cilaltepetl,  or  Pic  de 
Orizaba,  the  summit  of  which  is  17,373  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
Nauhcampatepetl,  or  Cofire  de  Perote,  which  is  13,415  feet  high. 
These  two  summits  are  about  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  north 
and  south.  There  are  two  other  summits  where  the  19th  parallel  is  cut 
by  98^  lO'  W.  Ion.,  the  Popocatepetl,  which  rises  to  17,884  feet,  and  is 
perhaps  the  highest  mountain  of  North  America ;  and  to  the  north  of 
it  the  Iztaccihuatl,  which  is  15704  feet  high.  Still  farther  west  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  attains  the  height  of  15,271  feet.  In  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  is  the  Pic  de  Tancitaro,  10,509  feet 
high,  and  not  far  firom  it  the  volcano  of  Colima,  9193  feet  above  the  sea. 
Only  four  of  these  summits  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation, 
which  in  Mexico  is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  nearly  all 
these  mountains  show  evident  signs  of  volcanic  origin,  only  three  of 
them  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity — the  Cilaltepetl,  the  Popoca- 
tepetl, and  the  Volcano  of  Colima.  But  in  the  year  1759  a  new  vol- 
cano appeared  on  one  of  the  lower  plains  towards  the  Pacific,  near  the 
Pic  de  Tanictaro :  it  is  called  the  Volcano  of  Jorillo,  and  its  height  is 
1681  feet  above  the  plain,  and  4114  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  contiguous  to  the 
series  of  isolated  peaks  above  mentioned.  At  the  western  base  of  the 
Cilaltepetl  and  of  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  begins  the  table-land  of  Tiascala, 
which  is  above  70  miles  wide,  and  more  than  100  long;  its  surface  is 
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about  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  west  is  the 
Plain  ofMexicOi  or  Tenochiitlan^  which  is  about  7500  feet  above  the 
■ea,  nearly  50  miles  long  and  more  than  20  wide.  Farther  west  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  table-land,  the  Plain  of  Tolucay  which  attains 
an  average  height  of  nearly  9000  feet.  It  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by 
the  table-land  of  Michoacan^  the  surface  of  which  varies  between  6000 
and  6500  feet,  and  is  intersected  by  several  high  hills  and  isolated 
ridges.  It  is  about  100  miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide.  A  lower  tract 
separates  it  from  the  Pacific  :  the  surface  of  this  lower  tract  is  in  some 
places  hilly,  and  it  may  be  about  30  miles  across. 

That  portion  of  the  table-land  which  spreads  from  the  Plains  of 
TlcLsccUa  and  Mexico,  south  and  south-east,  and  which,  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  called  the  table-land  of  ilfix/ecapan,  appears 
not  to  rise  more  than  5000  feet  on  an  average.  Towards  the  Pacific, 
however,  it  is  indented  by  wide  valleys  which  extend  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  open  towards  the  sea ;  but  even  these  valleys  are  of  consi- 
derable height.  The  town  of  Oaxaca,  which  lies  in  the  principal  valley, 
is  4800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  adjacent  higher  ground  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Mitla  are  found,  is  5300  feet  high.  But  as 
we  proceed  along  the  sea  to  the  N.  W.  and  approach  the  harbour  of 
Acapulco,  the  table-land  is  broken  by  deep  valleys,  which  extend  east 
and  west.  The  level  of  these  valleys  declines  as  they  approach  the  Pa- 
cific, and  at  the  same  time  they  become  narrower.  The  road  from 
Mexico  to  Acapulco  passes  through  four  of  them.  The  valley  of  Istla, 
nearest  to  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan,  is  3226  feet,  the  valley  of  Mescala 
1696  feet,  that  of  Papagallo  627,  and  that  of  Peregrine,  nearest  the 
Pacific,  is  525  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  continuous  range  of  high  mountains  'on 
the  southern  portion  of  the  table- land,  unless  the  ridges  of  hills  which 
separate  the  plains  from  one  another,  and  which  generally  rise  500  or 
600  feet,  and  in  some  isolated  peaks  even  to  1000  feet  and  more  above 
the  adjacent  plains,  are  to  be  considered  such.  But  about  20°  N.  lat., 
on  the  boundary-line  l)etween  the  States  of  Quert^taro  and  Mexico,  the 
isolated  heights  that  skirt  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  assume  the 
form  of  a  continuous  range,  which  is  called  Sierra  Madre,  This  range 
runs  across  the  table-land  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  town  of 
S.  Felipe,  and  thence  north-west  to  the  south  of  Durango.  Here  the 
chain,  which  so  far  has  no  great  width,  becomes  broader,  extends  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Plain  of  Chihudhua,  in  a  north-north-west 
direction,  dividing  that  extensive  plain  from  the  low  country  of  Cinaloa 
and  the  mountain  district  of  Sonara,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Presidio 
de  S.  Bernardino,  near  the  parallel  of  32®  N.  with  the  mountain  de  las 
Espuelas.  The  elevation  of  this  range  has  not  been  determined  in  any 
part,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  east  of  the  town  of  Durango 
where  several  mines,  situated  in  valleys,  are  from  8000  to  9000  feet 
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above  the  sea-level.      No  mountain-ridge  connecU  the  Sierra  Madre 
with  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America. 

The  country  between  20®  and  24®  N.  lat.  contains  three  elevated  plains, 
those  of  Queretaro,  S,  Luis  de  Potosi^  and  Xalisco,  The  two  first 
mentioned  are  contiguous  to  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  that  of 
Queretaro  extending  on  the  south,  and  S.  Jjuis  de  Potosi  on  the  north. 
The  level  of  both  plains  is  about  6500  feet  above  the  seaj  but  that  of 
Queretaro  lowers  somewhat  towards  the  west.  It  contains  a  very  fertile 
district  called  the  Baxio,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago.  Along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
table-land  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  just  where  the  descent  to  the  low 
coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  begins,  there  is  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains  rising  about  2000  feet  above  the  elevated  plain,  and  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Calorco 
from  the  rich  mines  of  that  place  which  are  situated  towards  its  northern 
extremity. 

The  table-land  of  Queretaro  extends  westward  to  about  101°  40'  W. 
long.,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  a  hilly  tract,  in  which  the  country  sinks 
considerably  in  that  direction;  for  the  table-land  of  Xalisco,  which 
extends  westward  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  probably  has  only 
an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
many  level  plains  of  considerable  extent  occur  in  this  part  of  Mexico, 
its  surface  is  more  diversified  by  hills,  groups  of  hills,  deep  depres- 
sions, and  valleys,  than  the  other  table-lands. 

The  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  in  general  of  moderate  fertility.  In 
many  ))laces  the  surface  consists  of  bare  rocks,  in  others  of  a  hard  clay. 
Where  there  is  any  vegetable  mould,  it  is  usually  very  dry,  and  contains 
great  portions  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  aridity 
of  the  soil  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  table-land, 
where  evaporation  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  low  countries,  and  partly 
to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  mountain-mass, 
and  whose  numerous  interstices  absorb  the  moisture.  The  plains  are 
in  general  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  none  occur  except  in  the 
valleys  which  separate  the  ranges  of  hills  from  each  other.  There  are 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  shallow,  and  their  water  generally  contains 
some  salt ;  running  streams  and  springs  are  very  rare. 

The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  being  nearly  destitute  of  rivers ;  the 
few  streams  that  do  exist  are  only  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea ;  they  descend  from  great  heights  in  a  comparatively  short  course,  and 
are  very  shallow.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Rio  Santiago^  called  also 
Rio  Grande,  and  by  the  aborigines  Tololotlan,  which  rises  in  the  small 
lake  of  Lerma,  to  the  east  of  the  volcano  of  Toluca,  and  near  its  source  is 
called  Rio  Lerma.  Where  it  traverses  the  plaint  of  Toluca  and  Querc^ 
taro,  running  in  a  north- wtst  direction»  it  it  genertUy  deep  and  not 
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rapid,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  navigated  in  these  parts.  It 
gp^ually  turns  to  the  west,  and  descends  by  a  rapid  course  to  the 
Plain  of  Xalisco,  where  it  passes  through  the  extensive  Lake  of  Cha- 
pala.  After  issuing  from  that  lake  it  forms,  at  the  Puente  del  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  spaee  of  about  three  miles,  between  50  and  60  falls  of 
various  heights,  down  which  the  great  mass  of  water  rushes  with  incre- 
dible velocity.  A  rapid  course  prevents  an  easy  navigation  lower  down. 
At  its  mouth  it  forms  an  sestuary,  which  contains  some  islands ;  on  its 
aoathem  shores  is  the  port  of  3.  Bias.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is 
considerably  above  400  miles. 

The  Rio  Panuco  may  be  considered  as  rising  on  the  table-land  of 
Tenochtitlai^  as  the  waters  which  are  carried  by  the  canal  of  Huehu^locfi 
from  the  lake  of  Zumpango  constitute  the  most  remote  supply  by  wbieh 
it  is  fed.  In  its  upper  eourse  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  shoals  and  rapids,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  only 
in  a  few  places.  In  the  upper  pi^rt  it  is  called  Moctezuma.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  boats  at  Tanquichi,  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Ten  miles  lower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Tamoin,  which  flows  from 
the  west,  and  it  is  then  called  the  Rio  Panuco.  So  far  its  course  is  to 
the  east  of  north.  It  then  turns  east,  and  passes  the  town  of  Panuco, 
which  is  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
12  feet  water  may  go  up  to  this  place.  The  lower  part  pf  its  course  is 
very  winding,  and  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  an  entire  course 
of  about  400  miles,  at  the  port  of  Tampico.  The  port  of  Tampico  is 
formed  by  its  mouth,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  which  has  generally  not 
more  than  12  feet  water. 

The  Liikes  are  very  numerous,  and  occasionally  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plains ;  thus  one-tenth  of  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan  is 
covered  by  the  four  large  lakes  of  Zumpango,  Christoval,  Tezcucp,  and 
Chalco.  The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Chapala,  which  ip  pn  the  plain  of 
Xalisco,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Santiago.  It  is  about  00  miles 
long,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  wide. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  which  lies  between  24^  and 
32^  N.  lat.,  contains  four  different  regions :  the  Western  Coast,  the 
Sierra  Madre,  the  Elevated  Plain  of  Chihuilhua,  and  the  Elastern 
Lowlands. 

The  Western  Coasts  which  occupies  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  up  to  its  innermost  recess,  comprehends  two  tracts  of 
different  character.  The  southern  portion,  as  far  north  as  the  Rio 
Yagui,  or  28°  N.  lat.,  is  a  plain  with  a  level  surface,  and  of  no  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  clay,  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  but  destitute  df  trees.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  arc 
many  fett  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  are  skirted  by  rich 
bottoms.  The  climate  is  regular,  and  the  rains  last  about  three  months 
from  the  end  of  June  to  that  of  September.    The  country  between  the 
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Rio  Yagui  and  32^  N.  lat.  is  composed  of  successive  ranges  of  high 
hills,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  hy  very  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  lying  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  with  a  slight 
declination  to  the  west.  In  some  places  this  hilly  country  extends  nearly 
to  the  sea.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Rio  Yagui.  In  other  places  it  is  separated  from  the  shores  by  extensive 
plains.  These  plains  are  most  extensive  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  they  are  low,  and  covered  with  only  small 
bushes.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  sand-hills; 
about  20  feet  in  height,  and  about  50  yards  from  the  beach.  These 
northern,  plains  are  uninhabited.  Though  this  country  has  a  great 
number  of  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  apd  north,  its 
soil  is  not  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac.  This  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  shortness  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  rain,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
itself,  which  in  most  places  is  sandy,  and  in  others  consists  of  a  hard 
clay,  which  requires  constant  irrigation  to  answer  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  most  important  river  of  this  region  is  the  Vagid,  or  Rio  de 
SonorOj  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  32^,  at  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Ma  jre,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
increased  by  a  great  number  of  small  streams.  Its  course,  between 
32^  and  30^  N.  lat.,  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  it  then  declines  to 
the  south-west,  receiving  in  that  part  of  its  course  the  Rio  de  Oposura. 
Having  passed  28^  N.  lat.,  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Its  whole  course,  probably,  is  not  less  than  400 
miles.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  river  is  navigated ;  but  in  many 
parts  it  is  used  for  watering  the  contiguous  cultivated  lands. 

The  Sierra  Madre^  which  on  the  table-lands  has  not  the  appearance 
of  a  high  mountain-range,  presents  an  imposing  appearance  when 
viewed  from  the  Plain  of  Cinaloa,  'from  which  it  rises  with  a  very  steep 
ascent  to  more  than  10,000  feet ;  but  towards  the  north  it  grows  much 
lower.  It  probably  covers  a  surface  of  not  less  than  100  miles  in 
width,  which  space  is  partly  occupied  by  deep  longitudinal  valleys, 
and  partly  by  the  eastern  descent,  which  is  gentle,  and  composed 
of  several  terraces,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  sloping 
ground  diversified  by  hills.  * 

The  Plain  of  Chihudhua,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  table-land 
of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  not  being  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains or  any  other  marked  boundary-line,  except  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  table-land  of  Potosi  (between  23°  and  24*"  N.  lat.)  gradually 
assumes  that  aspect  of  sterility  which  characterises  the  Plain  of 
Chihu&hua.  This  plain  extends  in  length  from  south-south-east  to 
north-north-west  more  than  600  miles,  and  is  terminated  on  the  north 
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by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Presidio  de  S.  Bernardino  to  the  Paso  del 
Norte,  near  the  parallel  of  32**.  Its  width  varies  from  150  to  200 
miles.  At  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land 
of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  it  may  be  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
but  it  lowers  towards  the  north.  This  immense  tract  of  country  may  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  steppes  of  Asia.  We  do  not  know  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  but  Humboldt  estimates  that  of  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  about  2000  feet,  an  estimate  which  appears 
'  rather  too  low  than  too  high.  But  towards  the  south  the  country  certainly 
rises  to  a  much  greater  height,  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  which  here  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
Sonora — namely,  from  south  to  north.  The  surface  of  this  plain  is 
nearly  level.  The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  muriate  of 
soda,  and  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  except 
along  the  watercourses,  which  are  skirted  by  poplars.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  is  covered  with  grass,  which  affords  pasture  for  sheep; 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  without  verdure,  except  along  the  rivers.  Some 
portions  are  covered  with  small  sharp  stones.  In  those  districts 
which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  there  are  numerous  dry 
salt-lakes,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  collected  by  the  inha- 
bitants. These  salt  lakes  render  the  country  excessively  unhealthy; 
for  whenever  there  is  any  wind,  the  air  is  filled  with  saline  particles  and 
dust,  which  oppress  respiration  and  cause  numerous  diseases.  The 
rivers,  along  which  alone  the  cultivated  tracts  occur,  run  in  beds  several 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  all  terminate  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Rio  Conchos)  in  lakes  without  outlets,  like  those  in  the  steppes 
of  Asia.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  the 
Conchos,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Rio  de  Las  Casas  Grandes  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  about 
30  N.  lat.,  and  runs  due  north  upwards  of  100  miles,  terminating  in 
the  Lake  of  Guzmkn,  near  32^  N.  lat.  The  most  southern  branches  of 
the  Rio  Conchos  originate  south  of  2V  N.  lat.,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  whence  the  river  flows  due  north,  being  increased  in 
its  course  by  numerous  tributaries  from  the  west,  but  not  by  a  single  one 
from  the  east.  After  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  nearly  opposite  the  Presidio  del  Norte.  The  valley 
of  this  river  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  Plain 
of  Chihudhua.  The  Rio  Grande  of  the  Plain,  which  is  different  from 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  west  of  the  town 
of  Zacatecas,  in  about  23]^^  N.  lat.  It  runs  at  first  north-east,  as  far 
as  the  place  where  it  descends  into  the  plain,  through  which  it  winds  in 
a  north  direction,  terminating  in  the  Lake  of  Parrus,  about  27®  N.  lat. 
Its  valley  also  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  extensive  orchards. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Chihu&hua  is  occupied  by  a 
moimtain  region,  at  least  towards  its  northern  extremity,  which  is  called 
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the  Bolson  de  Mapimi.  We  are  very  little  'acquainted  with  this  tract. 
It  seems  to  terminate  on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
where  that  river  bends  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  north  (29i° 
N.  lat.)t  and  then  stretches  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  to  26°  N. 
lat.,  where  it  terminates  with  the  high  masses  which  contain  the  mines 
of  Salinas  and  Pesquoria,  a  short  distance  north  of  Monterey.  The 
mountains  of  Salinas  and  Pesquoria  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  they  are  probably  the  highest  in 
the  range.  Between  27°  and  28°  N.  lat.,  the  mountains  do  not  seem  to 
be  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Plain  of  Chihudhua. 

Neither  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  nor  the  Plain  of  Chihudbua  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  'A  low  country  intervenes,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  'continuation  of  the  low  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan.  Its  width, 
as  far  as  we  know,  varies  between  60  and  120  miles.  It  is  partly 
covered  with  wood,  but  contains  also  extensive  savannahs  or  prairies 
covered  with  grass.  Along  the  beach  is  a  low  sandy  tract,  which  in 
many  parts  is  swampy^  and  near  the  shores  is  skirted  by  sand-hills. 
The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are  neglected,  through  the  want 
of  good  harbours.  Along  the  shore  and  parallel  to  it  there  is  a  series 
of  long  low  islands,  from  about  1  to  1  mile  in  width  and  from  1  to  10 
miles  from  the  beach.  Some  of  these  islands  are  50  miles  in  length. 
The  few  inlets,  by  which  the  lagunes  which  [separate  the  islands  from 
the  main  land  communicate  with  the  sea,  are  shallow.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  lagunes  themselves,  which  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  vessels. 

The  main  land  of  North  America  is  separated  from  the  Mexican 
Isthmus  by  a  plain,  which,  in  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is.  still  a  desert. 
It  begins  on  the  west,  at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
32°  N.  lat.,  and  stretches  from  that  point  eastward,  nearly  following 
that  parallel,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gila»  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado, 
until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  north  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  between  32°  and  34°  N.  lat.  and  in  106°  W.  long. 
At  this  eastern  extremity  a  tract  of  arid  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, called  Sierra  del  Fhrido,  borders  on  the  river.  It  is  probable 
that  this  arid  tract  of  country  riys  without  interruption  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Colorado  castwaW,  and  that  at  108°  W.  lat.,  where 
it  appears  to  attain  its  highest  elevation,  it  is  not  less  than  4000  feet 
above  the  sea:  this  high  and  apparently  hilly  tract  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Sierra  Madre  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  and  the 
Sierra  de  Magollon,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  North  America.  This  plain  is  very  little  known  ;  those  who 
have  traversed  it  in  nine  days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila  to  the 
Presidio  de  Altar  in  Sonora,  describe  it  as  a  sandy  and  nearly  uninha- 
bitable country,  and  do  not  confirm  the  general  opinion,  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  numerous  and  powerful  aboriginal  tribes. 
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The  boundary  line  between  the  Mexican  Isthmus  aud  the  continent 
of  North  America,  east  of  106°  W.  lat.,  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Rio  del  Norte,  all  the  countries  north  of  that  river  being  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  range  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  separated  from  the  Sierra  Madre  by  a  plain 
of  140  miles  in  width,  but  its  most  eastern  branch,  the  Sierra  del  Sa 
gramento,  which  fills  up  the  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  between  103° 
and  105°  W.  lat.,  is  only  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  river  from  the 
mountain- tract  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and  at  this  place  the  high  lands 
of  North  America  approach  nearest  to  those  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

The  countries  belonging  to  the  Mexican  Confederation  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  North  America,  but  none  of  the  States  which  con- 
stitute the  Mexican  Union  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  an  appendage  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila.  The  natural  features  of  this  part  of  Mexico  are  described 
under  North  Ameriisa. 

4.  Few  countries  present  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  as  Mexico ;  a 
circumstance  partly  due  to  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  which  ex- 
tends between  the  parallels  of  16°  and  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  partly  to  the 
great  inequality  of  its  surface,  the  lowest  tracts  being  hardly  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  the  plains  of  the  table-land  rise  to  8000,  and  even 
9000  feet  above  that  level. 

About  one-third  of  the  country,  or  nearly  400,000  square  miles,  is 
situated  within  the  tropics ;  of  the  remainder,  the  most  northern  point 
is  nearly  20°  beyond  the  tropic.  Some  j)ortion8,  therefore,  are  subject 
to  the  tropical  rains,  and  others  to  the  extra- tropical  rains,  and  there  is 
a  belt  of  country  which  does  not  partake  of  either  of  them. 

The  rains  which  fall  south  of  the  tropic  occur  in  the  summer  season, 
beginning  in  the  month  of  June,  and  terminating  in  September;  they 
are  very  abundant,  but  more  so  on  the  low  sea-coa^t  than  on  the  table- 
land of  Anahuac.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  aunually  fulls  at  Vera 
Cruz  is  estimated  at  78  or  60  inches ;  in  the  month  of  July  alone,  from 
15  to  16  inches  fall;  while,  in  November  and  December  respectively, 
the  quantity  hardly  exceeds  one  inch.  On  the  table-land  the  rain  is 
less  abundant,  but  still  very  considerable. 

The  tropical  rains  extend  beyond  the  tropic,  but  they  are  there  less 
abimdant,  and  fall  later.  On  the  plain  of  Chihuahua  and  the  mountain- 
region  of  Sonora  the  rainy  season  begins  early  in  September,  and  lasts 
to  the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes  to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  vaguely  estimated  at  15  or  16  inches.  Near 
30^  N,  lat.  the  rainy  season  continues  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the 
quantity  that  falls  is  still  less.  In  the  plain  of  the  Rio  Gila  (32° 
N.  lat.),  which  is  in  the  zone  of  country  that  divides  the  tropical  rains 
from  the  extra-tropical,  no  rain  falls.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  the  great  sterility  of  this  region. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  rains  cease  much  farther  to  the  south  on  the 

peninsula  of  California  than  on  the  main  land.     Annual  rains  occur 

.  only  to  the  south  of  Loreto  (25^  3O0»  and  they  are  generally  scanty. 

At  Loreto  itself  the  rains  return  after  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and 

fall  abundantly,  hut  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  extra-tropical  rains  fall  in  winter,  from  November  to  the  middle 
of  February,  and  are  nearly  confined  to  this  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
other  months  very  little  rain  is  known  to  fall,  except  in  a  few  places ; 
and  this  exception  is  owing  to  local  circumstances. 

The  heat  is  still  more  unequally  distributed  over  Mexico.  The 
country  is  divided  into  tierras  calientes^  hot  countries ;  tierras  tem- 
pladaSf  moderate  countries ;  and  tierras  frias^  or  cold  countries.  The 
first  terra  is  applied  to  the  low  coasts,  the  second  to  the  districts  from 
4500  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  last  to  those  which  exceed  in 
elevation  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tierras  frias  comprehend  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  south  of  the  tropic ;  the  tierras  calientes, 
perhaps  one-sixth ;  and  the  tierras  templadas,  still  less. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
77^  :  the  greatest  heat  prevails  during  the  rains ;  and,  a  short  time  be- 
fore they  begin,  the  thermometer  then  usually  rising  to  81°  and  82^  ; 
in  December  and  January  it  falls  to  about  72°,  which  on  an  average  it 
does  not  exceed  during  those  months.  But  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north  winds,  which  frequently  blow  from  October  to  March,  and 
often  with  great  violence,  Uie  thermometer  occasionally  sinks  to  62°, 
and  even  60°. 

To  these  winds  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  fact  that  the  least  tem- 
perature is  much  lower  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  coasts.  At 
Acapulco,  which  is  about  3^  farther  south  on  the  Pacific,  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  in  summer  between  86°  and  96°,  and  in  winter  between 
78°  and  86°,  during  the  day.  In  winter,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night,  it  stands  between  74°  and  78° ;  but,  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  sunrise,  it  suddeply  descends  to  65°,  and  even  62°. 

On  the  tierras  frias  of  the  table-land  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
varies  still  less  than  on  the  coasts.  The  climate  resembles  an  eternal 
spring;  the  thermometer  generally  varying  only  10°  or  12°.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  the  town  of  Mexico  is  62°.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experienced  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  rains,  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  67®  or  68*.  The  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  on  these '  elevated  tracts  during  the  season  of 
the  rains  diminishes  the  heat,  and  lowers  the  thermometer  3°  or  4°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  56° ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  thermometer  descends  to  the  freezing  point,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  snow  falls.  This  last  phenomenon  is  also  observed  at  Val- 
ladolid,  which  is  several  hundred  feet  lower.  Humboldt  compares  the 
climate  of  this  portion  of  the  table-land  with  that^of  Naples.     On  the 
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highest  of  these  tahle-lands,  that  of  Toluca,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  considerahly  helow  60^ ;  frost  is  common  in  the  cold  seasoni  and 
lasts  for  several  weeks.  At  Zacatecas,  situated  near  the  tropic,  and 
little  more  than  8000  feet  ahove  the  sea,  it  freezes  very  hard  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January;  and  the  thermometer  sometimes 
jdescends  as  low  as  12^. 

As  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  north  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac, 
our  information  is  very  imperfect.  In  Sonora  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  80°  and  90**,  or  even  100<*.  At  Pitic  (29°  N.  lat.)  it  froze,  in 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  every  night  for  nearly  two  months ;  and  the 
thermometer  sometimes  sunk  to  18°.  The  plain  of  Chihukhua  seems 
to  be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  cold  from  October  to  April,  during 
which  time  the  prevailing  north  winds  bring  down  the  cold  air  from  the 
plains  of  North  America ;  but  the  short  summer  seems  to  be  very  hot. 

Mexico  is  much  less  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Central  America  and 
the  countries  of  South  America  contiguous  to  the  Andes.  They  are,  in- 
deed, frequent  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  country  about  the 
capital ;  but  they  do  not  occasion  such  dreadful  devastation  as  in  Vene- 
zuela, Peru,  or  Chile.  Humboldt  thinks  that,  in  Mexico,  the  range  of 
volcanic  agency  is  confined  between  1 8**  and  22°  N.  lat. 

As  the  natural  divisions  of  Mexico  differ  considerably  both  in  soil 
and  in  climate,  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  each  of  them  must  also 
show  considerable  variations.  In  some  districts  the  attention  of  the 
agriculturists  is  especially  directed  to  the  raising  of  those  plants  which 
coDslitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  between  the 
tropics ;  in  others  they  attend  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  common  to  the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  soil  of  Mexico  is  very  dry,  but  in  most  districts  by  no  means 
barren ;  and,  where  water  is  not  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
it  is  very  fertile.  Irrigation  is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  even  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  especially  on  that  portion  of  the  table-laud  of 
Querc^taro  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Rio  l^antiago. 

In  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  bananas  and  mandiocca  are  principally 
raised.  The  banana  only  succeeds  in  those  districts  whose  mean  tem- 
X)erature  is  above  75°,  and  its  cultivation  is  consequently  confined  to  the 
low  tracts  on  the  coasts  south  of  22°  N.  lat.  In  some  districts  it"  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  forms  an  article  of  [internal  com- 
merce, under  the  name  of  planiaTio  pasado. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mandiocca  is  somewhat  more  extended,  but  it 
is  not  carried  on  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  more  than'3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santander,  and,  on 
the  side  of  the  Pacific,  to  that  of  S.  Bias. 

Indian  corn  is  cultivated  nearly  all  over  the  country  :  it  grows  very 
well  on  the  low  coast,  and  is  largely  cultivated  even  on  the  elevated 
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plain  of  Toluea»  which  is  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  amaz- 
ingly prolific.  In  some  parte  of  the  coast,  where  great  heat  is  united  to 
great  moisturet  it  yields  800  fold ;  in  other  less  favoured  situations,  from 
130  to  150  fold;  and  even  in  the  most  steril  parts,  as  much  as  from 
24  to  60  fold.  The  average  crop,  south  of  24^,  is  estimated  at  150 
fold :  farther  north  it  is  less  productive,  and  the  average  crops  probably 
yield  only  70  or  80  fold.  Even  in  the  valleys  of  Upper  California  it  is 
carefully  cultivated.  Maiae  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  food  of 
the  aboriginal  population.  The  same  field  will  produce  two  or  three 
crops  annually,  but  generally  only  one  crop  is  taken.  An  inebriating 
drink,  called  cAtco,  is  made  of  the  maize.  It  also  forms  one  of  the 
principal  articles  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  :  but  little  of 
it  is  exported. 

The  white  population  are  the  principal  consumers  of  wheat ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  which,  south  of  24^,  b^ius-  in  the  districts  which  have  an 
elevation  of  2800  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  it  only 
begins  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  and  extends  to  7500  feet.  It  is 
principally  grown  on  land  which  can  be  irrigated  :  it  is  twice  irrigated 
— in  January,  when  the  plant  first  appears  above  the  ground, 'and  in 
March,  when  the  ear  begins  to  be  formed ;  and  on  each  occasion  the 
ground  is  kept  wet  for  some  weeks.  When  the  soil  is  good,  the  crop  is 
abundant.  In  the  ])lains along  the  Rio  Santiago,  from  Qiier^taro  to  I^eon, 
which  are  above  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from 
20  to  30  miles,  wheat  sometimes  yields  50  or  60  fold ;  and  the  average 
crops  are  estimated  at  from  35  to  40  fold.  In  other  districts  it  varies 
between  20  and  30,  and  where  the  land  is  bad,  it  gives' only  16  fold  ; 
but  even  land  which  cannot  be  irrigated,  yields  from  10  to  12  fold. 
Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  Upper  California,  where  it  is  also  irrigated, 
and  where  the  average  crops  are  16  or  17  fold. 

Rye  and  barley  are  also  cultivated  at  the  same  elevation, 'and  barley  even 
still  higher ;  but  only  small  quantities  of  either  of  these  grains  are  raised. 
Oats  are  not  cultivated ;  the  Mexicans,  like  the  Spaniards,  feed  their 
horses  on  barley. 

Potatoes  are  generally  cultivated  on  tlie  table-land.  In  Mexico  they 
have  the  art  of  preserving  them  for  many  years,  by  drying  them  in  the 
sun.  The  other  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  occ^  which, 
however,  succeeds  only  in  the  warmer  districts ;  the  igname  (Diosco- 
rea  alata),  which  has  very  large  roots ;  the  sweet  potato,  which  succeeds 
on  the  table-land,  especially  at  Quert^taro ;  the  cacomite^  a  species  of 
tigridia^  from  whose  roote  a  flour  is  prepared ;  the  tomata,  the  ground- 
nut, and  several  kinds  of  capsicums.  The  capsicums,  called  chilli^  are 
as  indispensable  at  the  table  of  the  lower  classes  as  salt  is  with  us. 

Rice  has  been  introduced,  but  its  culture  is  very  limited,  on  account 
of  the  great  dryness  of  the  soil  of  the  table-land.  The  cultivation  would 
probably  be  profiuble  in  tho  level  grounds  of  the  State  of  Tabasco. 
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Among  the  objects  of  agriculture,  the  maguey  {Agave  Americana)  oc- 
cupies a  distinguished  place.  There  are  extensive  plantations  of  it  on 
the  higher  portions  of  the  table-land  south  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  especi- 
ally on  the  plains  of  Toluca  and  Puebla.  This  plant  requires  a  dry  soil, 
and  frequently  grows  on  the  sides  of  rocks  whichj  are  scarcely  covered 
with  vegetable  mould.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  does  not  sufler  from  dryness, 
from  cold,  nor  hail-stonesi.  In  good  soil  the  plant  begins  to  yield  juice 
in  the  fifth  year,  but  in  very  bad  soils  not  before  the  eighteenth  year. 
The  juice,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  incision,  resembles  cider,  and 
has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  The  whites  who  succeed  in  overcoming 
their  dislflie  to  the  smell,  prefer  it  to  every  other  kind  of  beverage.  By 
distillation  this  juice  may  be  converted  into  a  strong  spirit,  called 
maguey  brandy  (Aguardiente  de  Maguey) j  or  Mexical.  Thread  is  made 
from  the  leares  of  the  mt^ey,  and  they  may  also  be  used  for  making 
paper. 

All  kinds  of  leguminous  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
have  been  successfully  transplanted  to  Mexico^  and  some  of  them  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Many  of  the  other  vegetables  of  Europe  are  also 
commonly  grown,  as  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  carrots. 

Many  districts  of  Mexico  contain  extensive  vineyards;  but  during 
the  Spanish  dommion  the  making  of  wine  was  prevented  as  much  as 
poeatble.  The  art  of  wine-making  has  consequently  not  been  improved, 
and  the  wines  of  Mexico  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  best  arc  those  of 
Farms,  in  the  plain  of  Chihukhua,  and  of  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio 
Ghrande  del  Norte,  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  isthmus. 
Excellent  grapes  are  grown  at  Zapotitlan,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

The  fruits  of  Europe  succeed  very  well  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  figs, 
melons,  apples,  and  pears.  The  figs  of  Lower  California  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export  to  the  other  States  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
dates  which  grow  there  are  much  esteemed  :  the  grapes  are  also  excel- 
lent Oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  quinces  abound  in  Sonora. 
There  are  in  Mexico  also  pine-apples,  granadillas,  sapotes,  guavas, 
anonas,  cherimoyas,  and  other  fruits. 

The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very  well  in  most  of  the  countries  south  of 
28^.  The  most  productive  plantations  are  on  the  declivities  of  the 
table-land,  and  in  the  lower  plains  to  the  elevation  of  5400  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  in  places  well  sheltered  the  sugar-cane  grows  nearly  as 
high  as  7000  feet.  These  plantations  are  most  numerous  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  on  the  plains  towards  the  Pacific  Their  pro- 
duce is  very  considerable,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country. 

Cotton  is  likewise  extensively  cultivated.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  con- 
stitutes the  principal  if  not  the  only  dress  of  the  lower  classes,  especially 
of  the  Indians :  most  of  the  raw  cotton  is  consumed  in  the  country. 
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The  best  is  grown  in  the  low  plains  skirting  the  Pacific,  near  Colima, 
whence  small  quantities  are  exported,  and  in  some  valleys  of  the  plain 
of  Chihuahua. 

Excellent  coffee  is  grown  on  the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  plain 
of  Cuetlachtlan,  near  the  foot  of  the  enstem  declivity  of  the  table-land 
at  Ck)rdova  and  Orizaba :  but  the  produce  has  hitherto  been  so  small 
that  it  has  hardly  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Some  small  quantities  only  have  been  sent  to  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  cacao  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  was 
used  as  the  small  coin  of  the  country.  But  this  braoch  of  agriculture 
has  gradually  decreased,  and  it  is  now  so  entirely  neglected  that  there 
are  only  a  small  number  of  plantations  at  Colima,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Huasacualco.  As  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  very  great 
among  all  classes  of  the  white  inhabitants,  there  is  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  cacao  from  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Guayaquil. 

Vanilla  is  collected  in  the  forests  which  extend  at  the  foot  of  the 
table-land  in  the  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  and  likewise  in  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  States  of  Oaxaca  and  Zacatecas.  Sarsaparilla  is  also 
found  in  the  same  districts. 

The  jalapa  grows  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  between 
the  two  high  summits  of  the  Cilaltepetl  and  of  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  at 
an  elevation  of  4500  or  5000  feet,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  country  about  Cordova  and  Orizaba,  and  the 
quality  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba.  But  hitherto  tobacco  has 
been  a  government  monopoly,  a  circumstance  which  has  prevented  its 
cultivation  from  becoming  more  extensive.  Small  quantities  only  are 
exported. 

Indigo  was  once  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  is  now  neglected. '  The 
produce  of  the  small  plantations  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  small  as  it  is.  Indigo  is 
only  used  to  dye  some  of  the  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  -even  for  this  pur- 
pose some  indigo  is  imported  from  Guatemala. 

In  Mexico  extensive  tracts  are  left  in  pasture.  Grass  is  not  equally 
abundant  through  the  whole  year.  Even  in  those  districts  where  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually,  the  grass  is  entirely  withered  during 
three  months  at  least;  and,  in  those  districts  where  there  is  less  rain, 
for  a  much  longer  time.  The  deficiency  of  grass  is  partly  supplied  by 
artificial  meadows,  which  are  made  by  irrigating  the  lower  tracts  along 
the  water-courses. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced  into  Mexico, 
and  have  greatly  increased.  Homed  cattle  are  very  numerous  in  the 
plains  of  Cuetlachtlan,  Monterey,  Chihukhua,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Upper  California.  Hides,  tallow,  and  soap  are  great  articles  of  internal 
commerce,  and  hides  are  also  exported  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Horses  and  mules  are  most  numerous  in  the  plain  of  Chihuahua ;  and 
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in  the  northern  districts  the  horses  of  New  Mexico  are  most  esteemed. 
Many  of  them  run  about  in  a  wild  state,  though  all  of  them  have  owners. 
Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  from  30,000  to  40,000  head  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  consumption  in 
the  country  is  very  great :  owing  to  the'  almost  complete  deficiency  of 
carriage-roads,  mules  alone  are  used  for  travelling  and  the  transport  of 
merchandise. 

Sheep  are  not  extensively  bred,  except  in  the  plains  of  S.  Luis  de 
Potosi  and  Chihuahua,  where  there  are  some  large  flocks,  and  in  Upper 
California.  The  sheep  do  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  best  breed 
of  Spain,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the  wool,  which  is 
usually  very  coarse. 

Hogs  are  very  common  on  the  table-land ;  and  in  some  districts,  as 
in  the  plain  of  Toluca,  the  breed  is  well  attended  to. 

Fowls  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  and  have  greatly  increased. 
Mexico  has  several  indigenous  domestic  birds;  as  the  hoccos  (crax 
nigra^  C,  globicera  8f  C.  pauxi)^  turkeys,  different  kinds  of  pheasants, 
ducks  and  water-fowl,  the  yacoos  {Penelope)^  and  the  aras  {Psittacus 
macr(Mirus) ;  t^ie  meat  of  the  last  is  considered  as  a  great  dainty  when 
young.    The  common  duck  is  also  reared. 

The  silk-worm  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  formerly 
carefully  attended  to  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  almost  entirely 
neglected.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  wild  silk-worm  in  Oaxaca, 
which  spins  a  silk  resembling  that  of  the  bombyx  mori  of  China.  Coarse 
handkerchiefs  are  made  of  this  silk  in  Oaiaca. 

Bees'-wax  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  Yucatan,  especially  in  those  parts  which  enclose  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peche.  It  is  said  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  bleach  this  wax  than  that 
which  is  produced  in  Europe.  The  consumption  of  wax-candles  is 
great ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

The  cochineal  insect  seems  to  thrive  only  between  the  tropics,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  only  reared  on  the 
table-land  of  Guatemala,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Anahuac, 
in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  In  the  latter  district  the  attending  to  this 
insect  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. It  is  also  found  further  north,  but  is  not  abundant  Two  kinds 
of  insects  produce  the  cochineal.  The  produce  of  one  is  called  grana 
fina^  and  that  of  the  other,  grana  silvestre^  or  wild  cochineal.  Next  to 
the  metals,  cochineal  forms  the  most  important  article  of.  exportation 
from  Mexico;  and  the  average  annual  export  is  about  100,000  pounds 
weight. 

The  purple  shell  (Murex)  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  espe- 
cially in  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec,  and  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Call- 
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fcnmia,  between  Monterey  and  the  Bay  of  S.  FranciBCo.    The  red  juice 
is  uted  by  the  Indiana  for  dyeing  cotton. 

On  the  wett  coast  of  Mexico,  north  of  22^,  and  especially  in  the  sea 
about  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California,  the  spermaceti  whale 
is  found  in  abundance ;  but  the  Mexicans  abandon  the  fishery  to  the 
whalers  from  England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  has  been 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the 
amount  which  continues  to  be  extracted  from  them,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce Mexico  to  be  the  richest  country  on  the  globe  in  this  respect. 
Gbld  is  certainly  less  plentiful  than  in  Brazil,  and  probably  also  less 
abundant  than  in  some  parts  of  Western  Africa ;  but  still  it  is  found 
in  very  considerable  quantities,  particularly  in  several  extensive  districts 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Yaqui  and  the  Rio  S.  Ignacio ;  the  latter 
of  which  streams  drains  the  country  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio 
Oila'and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  California.  Gold  here  occurs 
at  the  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  10  feet  below  the  surface,  where  it  lies 
mixed  with  earth  on  the  primitive  rocks :  vertical  holes,  about  6  feet  in 
diameter,  are  made  to  that  depth ;  the  earth  is  extracted,  carefully 
washed,  and  the  gold  separated  frqin  it.  Very  considerable  pieces  of 
native  gold,  sometimes  weighing  several  ounces,  are  frequently  thus 
obtained.  Every  person  is  permitted  to  search  for  gold,  with  no  other 
restriction,  than  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  others  who  follow  the 
same -occupation.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  and 
is  only  followed  during  the  rainy  season,  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  lusts  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

This  part  of  the  country  also  contains  the  gold  mine  of  Cosal^, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  has  always  been  very 
productive,  and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  1,000,000/.  in  value  could  be 
obtained  from  it  annually.  Humboldt  mentions  some  gold  mines  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca, 
but  he  adds,  that  their  produce  is  very  inconsiderable.  A  much  greater 
quantity  of  gold  is  found  united  with  silver :  it  amounts,  according*  to 
Humboldt,  to  from  one  to  three  thousandth  parts  of  the  weight  of  the 
silver. 

\  Silver  constitutes  the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.  There 
are  silver  mines  all  over  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  but  they  are  less 
numerous  in  its  southern  districts ;  those  which  are  south  of  21^  N.  lat. 
are  neither  numerous  nor  productive.  The  richest  mines  occur  be- 
tween 21®  and  24**  N.  lat.  There  are,  however,  several  rich  mines  on 
that  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  which  extends  between  the  plain  of  Chi- 
hukhua  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  far  as  27*»  N.  lat.  The  silver- 
mines,  which  occur  in  the  mountain-district  of  Sonora,  are  not  rich, 
though  they  are  numerous.    The  plain  of  Chthulthua  is  not  quite  with* 
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out  mines ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  rich  in  the  mountainous  tract, 
called  the  Bolson  of  Mapimi ;  but  nearly  all  the  ore  which  is  melted 
down  in  several  towns  of  the  plain  is  brought  from  the  mines  which  lie 
as  far  east  as  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  and  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  south  of  31^  N.  lat. 

The  mines  which  have  produced  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  richest 
ore  are,  Real  del  Monte,  Zimapan,  (el  Doctor)  las  Charcas,  and  Real  del 
Catorce,  which  lie  in  a  line  from  south  to  north,  not  far  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  table-land.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  table-land  are 
Guanaxuato,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete ;  and,  to- 
wards its  western  declivity,  Balanos,  and  Rosario.  On  the  northern 
prolongation  of  the  table-land  are  the  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Parral, 
and  on  its  western  declivity  those  of  Alamos,  between  the  Rio  del 
Fuerte  and  the  Rio  Mayo.  The  number  of  the  silver  mines  which  have 
been  worked,  or  are  still  worked,  is  prodigious.  Humboldt  thought, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  that  it  must  exceed  3000 ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  number  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  estimated  still 
higher. 

Native  silver  has  been  procured,  in  pieces  of  considerable  size,  in  the- 
northern  mines,  but  no  lumps  have  been  found  so  large  as  [at  Kongs- 
berg,  in  Norway,  or  at  the  Schlangenberg,  in  the  mines  of  Kolywan,  in 
Siberia.  Humboldt,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  no  country  do 
minute  particles  of  pure  silver,  embedded  in  the  hard  rock,  occur  so 
frequently  as  in  Mexico.  It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  the  mines  of 
Mexico  do  not  produce  richer  ores  than  those  of  Europe.  He  found 
that  the  ores  in  Mexico  did  not  contain,  on  an  average,  more  than  from 
two  to  three  ounces  of  silver  in  a  hundred  weight ;  and  nearly  as  much 
as  this  is  got  from  the  ores  of  Saxony.  But  the  ore  itself  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  it  from  the  earth  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Copper  is  much  more  abundant  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
of  Sonora  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  Humboldt  informs 
us  that  it  occurs  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  in  the  mines  of  Ingaran,  a 
little  south  of  the  volcano  of  Jorillo,  and  at  S.  Juan  Guetastato,  and  also 
in  New  Mexico.  Hardy  observed  several  mines  of  copper  in  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Sonora,  which  were  worked  with  great  success.  The 
produce  of  these  mines  is  not  sent  to  Europe,  but  to  China,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  understand  the  art  of  separating  the  gold  from 
the  copper  at  less  expense  than  it  is  done  in  Europe. 

Tin  is  found  in  several  places  on  the  table-land,  especially  in  the 
States  of  Guanaxuato  and  Xalisco;  the  latter  of  which,  in  1802,  pro* 
duced  about  2300  cwt.  It  is  usually  that  description  which  is  cidled 
wood-tin.  There  is  a  mine  of  quicksilver  at  S.  Onofre,  in  the  State  of 
QuenStaro,  not  far  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  is 
worked,  and  the  produce  is  considerable. 
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Mexico  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  iron-ore,  but  the  mines  have  only 
been  worked  at  intervals,  when  a  maritime  war  interrupted  the  supply 
from  Europe,  and  raised  the  article  to  an  exorbitant  price.  Since 
Mexico  has  formed  an  independent  republic,  and  foreign  miners  have 
had  access  to  the  country,  the  iron  mines  have  begun  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  a  few  of  them  are  now  in  a  regular  course  of  being  worked, 
principally  by  Grerman  miners.  They  are  mostly  situated  along  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  in  the  State  of  Querdtaro. 

Lead  is  also  abundant  in  several  parts  of  the  table-laud,  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  eastern  declivity,  but  though  not  entirely  neglected, 
this  metal  is  not  worked  with  much  activity.  Humboldt  also  enume- 
rates zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  manganese  among  the  metals 
which  are  abundant  in  Mexico. 

Ck)al  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  Mexican  isthmus,  but  there  is 
probably  coal  in  New  Mexico  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  and  also  in  Texas. 

Salt  is  obtained  in  several  places  on  the  table-land  by  washing  the 
upper  •  surface  of  the  soil  which  is  found  in  certain  cavities  in  the 
rocks,  and  exposing  the  water  to  evaporation.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  in  the  district  of  Coliroa,  there  are  extensive  salt  marshes, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  produced;  but  the 
greatest  quantity  is  procured  from  different  salt  lakes,  especially  the 
Laguna  de  Penon  Blanco,  which  is  situated  between  Zacatecas  and 
S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  enclosed  by  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  rock 
is  a  stratum  of  clay,  'which  contains  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  salt.  Along 
the  coast  of  Cuetlachtlan  also  salt  is  prepared,  and  great  quantities  are 
taken  from  a  lake  on  the  island  of  Del  Carmin  in  the  gulf  of  California. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  salt  is  consumed  in  the  mines  for  smelting 
the  ore  which  contains  silver.  The  people  of  Mexico  use  very  little 
themselves,  having  found  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  capsicum. 

5.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  aborigines,  whites,  or  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  a  mixed  race.  The  Indians  of  pure 
blood  appear  still  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Humboldt  thinks 
that  they  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  but  he  supposed 
the  countries  north  of  the  Rio  Santiago  to  be  nearly  entirely  inhabited 
by  whites.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  however,  discovered,  that  in  the  State 
del  Occidente,  the  proportion  of  whites  to  Indians  was  only  about  one 
to  fifteen.  On  the  plains  of  Cuetlachtlan,  Monterey,  and  Chihukhua, 
the  number  of  Indians  does  not  seem  to  be  considerable;  but  in  Upper 
California  they  compose  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  the  extensive 
country  between  the  last-named  province  and  New  Mexico  is  entirely 
in  possession  of  independent  tribes.  Their  numbers,  of  course,  are  un- 
known, but  are  vaguely  estimated  at  300,000.  We  may  therefore, 
assume  that  the  Indians  compose  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  population. 

The  Indian  population  of  Mexico,  with  respect  to  civilisation,  may  be 
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divided  into  three  diflferent  classes — those  who  have  afrcady  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  those  whose  civilisation 
has  been  promoted  to  a  certain  degree  by  Europeans,  and  the  independ- 
ent tribes. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  that  part  of  the  table-land 
of  Anahuac,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  was  inhabited 
by  nations  who  were  well  acquainted  with  agriculture ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  condition  of  their  fields,  they  must  have  been  cultivators  of 
the  ground  for  many  centuries  before  the  invasion.  That  they  were  not 
in  other  respects  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilisation  is  proved  by 
the  roads  which  they  had  made,  and  the  large  buildings  which  they  had 
erected,  especially  their  temples  or  teocallis.  The  Spanish  conquest  at 
once  stopped  the  progress  of  Mexican  civilisation ;  and  from  that  time 
the  people  may  be  considered,  as  having  remained  stationary,  if  they 
have  not  even  retrograded.  Their  political  institutions  were  destroyed, 
and  for  their  native  religion  another  was  substituted,  the  meaning  and 
character  of  which  thev  did  not  understand. 

At  first  the  Indians  were  treated  by  the  Spaniards  nearly  as  slaves ;  • 
and  though  the  Court  of  Madrid  disapproved  of  such  proceeding,  and 
tried  in  various  ways  to  protect  the  natives  against  oppression,  it  only 
succeeded  partially  and  after  a  long  time,  by  separating,  in  some  degree, 
the  Indians  from  the  Spaniards,  and  by  permitting  the  former  to  choose 
their  own  village  magistrates.  But  this  measure  did  not  free  them  from 
oppression.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  a  great  number  of  families,  be- 
longing to  the  Mexican  nobility,  had  retired  to  the  villages,  and  begun 
to  cultivate  the  ground  with  their  own  hands.  They  preserved  among 
their  neighbours  the  respect  which  was  due  to  them  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mexican  monarchy.  The  government  of  the  villages 
fell  as  a  matter  of  course  into  their  hands,  but  they  abused  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  partly  by  submitting  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  the 
whites  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  friendship  and  protection,  and 
partly  by  using  their  authority  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  for- 
tune. Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Indians  under  the  Spa- 
niards. We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  materially  changed  since  the 
country  has  become  independent  of  Spain,  except  that  the  capitation- 
tax  paid  by  them  has  been  abolished. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  introduced  by  the  con- 
querors, has  not  been  more  effective  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Indians.  The  destruction  of  the  native  heathen  ceremonies  was  effected 
with  great  zeal,  and  even  with  cruelty.  But  after  having  demolished  the 
native  religious  system,  the  Spanish  clergy  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  introduce  the  Christian  faith,  and  they  only  accomplished  their 
object  by  blending  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church  with  some 
of  the  native  superstitions.  Farther  than  this  they  did  not  proceeJ,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Indians  has  remained  to  this  day  a  mixture  of  Clnris 
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tian  and  heathen  ceremonies  and  observances,  totally  unsuited  to  improve 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people. 

The  Indians  form  the  lower  classes  of  menial  servants,  and  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  cultivators  of  the  ground.  Some  branches  of  agriculture 
are  exclusively  carried  on  by  them,  as  the  planting  of  the  maguey  and  the 
breeding  of  die  cochineal  insect.  They  seem  averse  to  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  there  are  few  manufacturers  among  them.  Great 
numbers  are  employed  in  the  mines. 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  great  poverty,  and  enjoy  few  of  the  com- 
forts of  life ;  their  habitations  are  small  and  badly  built;  their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetables,  and  their  bread  is  made  of  Indian  corn.  Like 
all  the  aboriginal  nations  of  America  they  arc  fond  of  intoxicating  drink, 
but  many  of  them  content  themselves  with  pulque.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  rich  families  among  them,  particularly  near  Puebla  de  los 
Angelos,  in  the  plain  of  Toluca,  and  in  the  states  of  Michuacan  and 
Oaxaca ;  but,  though  rich,  they  live  in  the  same  manner  as  their  poorer 
neighbours. 

The  Indians  who  have  been  civilised  by  the  Europeans  live  to  the 
north  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  principally  in  the  State  del  Occidentc,  and  in 
the  missions  of  Lower  and  Upper  California.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest all  of  them  led  a  wandering  life,  and  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  for  some 
time  opposed  an  effective  resistance  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  monks, 
especially  the  Jesuits,  succeeded  in  settling  among  them,  and  soon  found 
means  to  fix  them  in  permanent  habitations,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
that  civilisation  which  consists  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  monks  also  subjected  their  converts  to  their 
ecclesiastical  dominion .  After  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
the  Indians  were  not  liberated  from  this  yoke;  for  the  secular  clergy, 
who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  discovered  the  means  of  continuing 
the  system  of  subjection,  without  doing  anything  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  flock.  But  this  state  of  slavery  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
prived the  natives  of  the  brave  spirit  which  their  ancestors  exhibited. 
Since  Mexico  has  obtained  its  independence,  they  have  not  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  imposed  on  them  by  the  whites,  but  have  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  they  appear  to  have  partly  accom- 
plished their  object.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  Yaqui  nation, 
which  inhabits  the  country  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  whose  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000  individuals. 

These  nations  are  principally  occupied  with  agriculture,  but  they 
also  practise  the  mechanical  arts,  and  they  show  their  activity  and  enter- 
prising spirit  as  miners,  gold-  diggers,  and  pearl-divers.  They  are  among 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

The  independent  tribes  arc  probably  in  possession  of  not  less  than  one- 
hitd  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.     In  the  whole  of  the  extensive  country 
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which  is  north  of  32^,  there  arc  no  European  settlements  and  no  Indians 
suhject  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  except  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  In  the  other  provinces 
of  Mexico  there  are  no  independent  nations,  except  in  the  Dolsou  of 
Mapimi,  in  the  plain  of  Chihuahua,  and  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan,  where 
a  few  feeble  tribes  still  exist.  We  know  very  little  of  these  nations,  ex- 
cept that  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  are  very  warlike,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
tinual warfare  with  their  neighbours  and  the  white  settlers  in  their  vici- 
nity. They  seem  in  many  particulars  to  resemble  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  But  some  of  the  missionaries,  who 
have  visited  the  interior  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and 
its  tributaries,  state  that  they  found  in  these  regions  nations  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  inhabiting  extensive  villages  and  large  dwelling-houses, 
who  seemed  to  live  in  comfort,  and  who  had  great  simplicity  of  manners. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mexico  speak  different  languages. 
Humboldt  enumerates  fifteen  languages,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  number  exceeds  twenty,  which  is  more  than  probable,  as  his  list 
does  not  comprise  the  languages  of  the  six  or  seven  nations  which  in- 
habit the  State  del  Occidente.  In  this  estimate  the  languages  of  the 
Indians  in  the  missions  of  both  Californias  are  not  included :  in  Upper 
California  alone,  between  S.  Diego  and  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco,  seven- 
teen languages  are  spoken,  according  to  the  statement  of  some  mis- 
sionaries, and  more  recent  infoimation  makes  this  number  still  larger. 
The  languages  of  the  independent  nations  are  not  taken  into  the  account 
here.  Most  of  these  languages  have  so  little  affinity  to  one  another, 
that  they  differ  at  least  as  much  as  the  German  from  the  Greek,  or  the 
French  from  the  Polish.  The  language  of  the  Azteks  is  spread  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  table-land;  the  other  languages  are  confined  to 
particular  districts.  The  language  of  the  Othomites,  like  the  Chinese, 
consists  only  of  monosyllabic  words.  But  many  of  these  languages,  though 
different  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  "  different,"  may  be  radically 
the  same. 

The  number  of  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  is  very  con- 
siderable. Humboldt  estimated  them  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, and  this  proportion  has  probably  increased  since  he  was  in 
the  country.  He  found  that  the  richer  families  were  as  fond  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts,  as  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  that,  in  civilisation,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
inferior  to  them ;  but  there  was  a  very  great  disparity  of  fortune  among 
them,  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  whites  are  far  from  being  equally  distributed  over  the  country ; 
they  are  most  numerous  between  20°  and  24°  N.  lat.,  on  the  table-land, 
and  also  in  the  plains  of  Chihuahua  and  in  Cinaloa.  On  the  table- 
land they  perhaps  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  population ;  and  in 
the  plains  of  Chihu&hua  and  in  Cinaloa  they  form  a  much  larger  pro- 
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portion.  On  the  Bouthern  portion  of  the  table-land,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  mines,  the  number  of  whites  is  small,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  where  the  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  whole  population  is 
as  6  to  100.  In  Sonura,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  State  del  Occidente, 
it  is  not  much  more.  In  California  their  number  may  amount  to  one- 
fiftli  of  the  population ;  but  the  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  seem  to  be  composed  entirely  of  whites. 

The  mixed  races,  according  to  Humboldt,  amount  to  tsvo-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  ;  but,  as  he  has  certainly  underrated  that  of  the  Indians, 
we  may  estimate  it  at  somewhat  less.  This  class  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  Metis,  or  Mestizos,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and 
Indian  women.  The  number  of  negroes  imported  into  Mexico  has 
been  small ;  and  Mulattoes,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  and  negro 
women,  and  Zambos,  otherwise  called  Chinos,  or  the  offspring  of  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  are  few  in  number.  The  mixed  race  is  only  nume- 
rous in  those  places  where  the  Europeans  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  population. 

The  Metis  apply  themselves  very  little  to  agriculture ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  industrious  as  mechanics  and  in  other  trades.  They  gene- 
rally unite  economy  with  industry ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  good 
circumstances,  and  live  no  worse  than  the  lower  classes  in  Spain.  Tlieir 
families  are  supposed  to  compose  one- third  of  the  mixed  race,  and  are 
considered,  upon  an  average,  to  expend  about  60/.  each  annually.  A 
great  number  of  Mestizos  are  employed  as  servants. 

The  population  is  very  luiequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
Mexico.  The  country  extending  on  the  table-land  between  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  and  22°  N.  lat.  is  by  far  the  most  populous  region,  and 
may  be  compared  with  many  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Tiie 
mining  countries  north  of  22°  are  not  less  populous.  The  low  countries 
along  the  shores  both  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
thinly  inhabited :  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  plain  of  Chihukhun. 
In  those  countries,  belonging  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  which  ex- 
tend into  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  settlements  are  few  in 
number ;  and  the  number  of  the  independent  natives  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  probably  not  great. 

The  last  census  was  taken  in  1193,  at  which  time  Mexico  was  found 
to  contain  4,485,529  inhabitants.  On  this  census  Humboldt  founded 
his  estimates,  by  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  end  of 
1803,  Mexico  would  contain  5,800,000  inhabitants.  Since  Mexico  has 
obtained  its  independence  several  reports  of  the  population  have  been 
published,  partly  by  the  officers  of  government  and  partly  by  private 
I)er8ous.  These  rejwrts  differ  considerably  in  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants which  they  assign  to  each  State,  and  in  the  whole  amount  of 
the  population  ;  which  latter,  by  some,  is  stated  hardly  to  exceed 
6,000,000,  while   others   raise  it  to   8,000,000.     The  following   ac- 
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count  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  of  these  statements  for  the  year 
1830:— 


Number 

Extent 

Number  of 

of 

in 

Inhabitants 

Names  of  States. 

Inhabit- 

Square 

on  each 

ants. 

Miles. 
136,500 

Square  Mile. 

1.  Cohahuila  (T 

exas  included) 

46,000 

i 

2.  Tamaulipas 

•          • 

60,000 

40,000 

li: 

3.  Vera  Cruz 

•          •          • 

250,000 

22,000 

11 

4.  Tabasco 

•          • 

55,000 

10,500 

5 

5.  Yucatan 

«          • 

520,000 

48,500 

11 

6.  Chinpa    • 

•          • 

130,000 

38,500 

4 

7.  Oaxaca  . 

•          . 

600,000 

34,500 

17 

8.  Pucbla 

•          •          < 

820,000 

21,000 

39 

9.  Mexico,  with 

the   federal 

[     1,300,000 

district 

•                         • 

30,000 

43 

10.  Michoacan 

•                         . 

450,000 

26,500 

17 

11.  Xalisco  • 

•                         •                         • 

800,000 

74,500 

10 

12.  Occidente 

•                          •                         1 

180,000 

148,000 

li 

13.  Chihu&hua 

•                         •                         1 

120,000 

72,500 

li 

14.  Durango 

•                         •                         1 

200,000 

56,500 

4 

15.  Nuevo  Leon 

•                          •                         1 

85,000 

20,000 

4 

16.  Zacatecas 

•                         • 

275,000 

18,500 

15 

17.  S.  Luis  de  Potosi 

220,000 

17,500 

13 

18.  Guanaxuato 

•                         .                         1 

450,000 

8,600 

52i 

19.  Qucretaro 

.                          •                         • 

230,000 

1 5,500 

15 

6,791,000        833,600 

6.  The  United  States  of  Mexico  consist  of  nineteen  States  and  five 
territories,  which,  beginning  at  the  east,  come  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  The  State  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
that  name,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  part  is  divided 
from  the  British  colony  of  Belize  by  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  from  Guate- 
mala by  a  line  running  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  westward  and  across 
the  northern  branch  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala.  It  is  separated 
from  the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapa  by  the  Rio  Pacaitun,  which  falls 
into  the  Lagune  de  Terminos.  It  is  a  hot,  but  healthy  country.  In  the 
forests  extending  along  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  western  shores, 
south  of  the  town  of  Campeche,  mahogany  and  Campeche-wood  abound, 
and  are  exported.  Great  quantities  of  wax  are  collected.  The  popula- 
tion consists  principally  of  whites,  but  there  are  also  many  Indians  of 
the  nation  of  Maya,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  them  have  main- 
tained a  degree  of  independence. 
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Merida,  the  capital,  is  about  24  miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  arid  plain. 
It  carries  on  some  commerce  in  agricultural  produce  by  means  of  the 
small  harbour  of  Sizal,  which  is  formed  by  a  sand-bank,  and  has  little 
depth  of  water.     The  population  of  Merida  amounts  to  28,000  souls. 

Campeche  (S.  Francisco  de),  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
has  a  harbour,  which  is  not  safe.  It  exports  considerable  quantities  of 
wax  and  Campeche-wood.    The  population  is  estimated  at  1 8,000  souls. 

Great  quantities  of  Campeche-wood  are  sent  to  Belize  from  Bacalar,  a 
place  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Hondo.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  frequent  ruins,  especially  of  tombs,  are  met  with. 

II.  The  Stale  of  Tabasco  extends  from  the  Rio  Pacaitun  to  the  Rio 
Huasacualco,  more  than  200  miles  along  the  shore,  and  about  50  or  (iO 
miles  inland.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  subject  to  inundations. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  pimento  and  cacao.  The  popu- 
lation is  mixed,  but  the  Indians  are  the  majority. 

Victoria,  or  Tabasco,  the  capital,  is  built  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Tabasco.  It  has  a  harbour,'  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country.     The  population  is  4000. 

S.  Juan  Bautista,  or  Villa  Henuosa,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Tabasco, 
towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  As  small  vessels  can 
ascend  the  river  up  to  this  town,  it  has  some  little  commerce  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  countrv.     It  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

III.  The  State  of  Chiapay  until  the  year  1825,  belonged  to  Guate- 
mala :  in  that  year  it  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  States  of  Mexico. 
Chiapa  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Tabasco,  and  from  the 
Pacific  hy  Soconusco,  a  department  of  the  State  of  Guatemala.  It  com- 
prehends the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  which 
here  terminates  in  alternate  successions  of  broad  ridges  and  wide  valleys. 
The  valleys  are  rich  in  tropical  productions.  The  population  consists 
principally  of  Indians,  who  speak  five  different  languages. 

Ciudade  de  las  Casas  (formerly  Ciudade  ReM),  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  valley :  it  has  a  university  and  3800  inhabitants.  A 
monument  was  erected  here  in  1826  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop  de  las 
Casas. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  this  State,  near  the  boundary  of  Yuca- 
tan and  Tabasco,  in  a  thick  forest,  are  some  ruins,  which  extend  for 
more  than  20  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and  apparently  are 
those  of  a  very  large  city.  The  character  of  the  building,  as  well  as  of 
the  ornaments,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  all  other  ancient  edifices  in 
America.  These  remains'  are  called  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  from  a 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name.* 

IV.  The  State  of  Oaxaca  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  :  it  extends 

*  Ijondon  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 
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along  the  Pacific,  with  a  coast-line  of  more  than  360  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  the  table-land  being  furrowed  by  wide  valleys,  which 
extend  north  and  south.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  po- 
pulous parts  of  Mexico,  and  produces,  in  addition  to  cochineal,  great 
quantities  of  indigo  and  cotton.  Silk  is  got  from  a  species  of  wild  silk- 
worm. There  are  some  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians. 

Oaxaca,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  4800  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  fine  squares  and  public  edifices :  it  has 
also  an  aqueduct.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  40,000, 
are  very  industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
chocolate. 

Tehuantepec,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chamalapa,  has  a  har- 
bour, the  entrance  of  which  is  very  dangerous,  and  not  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels.  Salt  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  is 
*J000  persons.  There  are  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  several  parts 
of  this  State.  The  most  remarkable  are  near  the  village  of  Mitla  (5300 
feet  above  the  sea) :  they  appear  to  have  been  designed  as  burying- 
places  for  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country.  They  differ  considerably  in 
character  from  those  found  farther  north.  The  distribution  of  the 
apartments  in  the  interior  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  several 
similar  edifices  in  Upper  Egypt :  the  outer  walls  arc  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  porphyry. 

V.  The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  a  small  portion  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Cuet- 
lachtlan,  with  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac;  a 
small  portion  of  the  table-land,  and  also  the  mountains  of  Chilaltepetl 
and  Nauhcampatepetl  belong  to  it.  The  shore  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  low,  sandy,  steril,  and  unhealthy  ;  but  farther  inland  the  vegetation  is 
very  vigorous,  and  the  soil  produces  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla,  and 
sarsaparilla.  The  mines  arc  not  important.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  the  mixed  race. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  port  of  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  built  in 
a  sandy  plain  intersected  with  marshes,  which  render  the  climate  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  in  summer.  The  port  is,  properly  speaking,  an  open 
roadstead,  protected  only  by  a  shoal,  and  is  very  dangerous  in  winter-time, 
when  the  north  and  north-west  winds  blow  with  great  violence :  it  is 
also  small,  and  can  only  contain  from  30  to  35  vessels.  It  is  protected 
by  the  fortress  of  S.  Juan  de  UUoa,  which  is  built  on  a  small  island  op- 
posite the  town,  and  adjacent  to  the  shoal  called  la  Gallega,  which  pro- 
tects the  shipping.  The  town  and  fortress  are  built  of  coral  rocks, 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  want  of  good  water  is  a  great 
disadvantage.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  mixed  race.  The 
merchants  reside  in  the  town  of  Jalapa,  and  only  visit  the  port  when 
called  there  by  business.     The  population  does  not  exceed  7000.     All 
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the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Mexico  was  formerly  concentrated 
in  this  town ;  and  even  now  it  exports  all  the  agricultural  products  of. 
the  country,  and  divides  with  Tampico  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines. 

Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  table-land,  about  4340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  the  dcpr)t  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  wliich  is  much  frequented.  It  contains 
eight  churches,  a  good  school  for  drawing,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  ancient  town  were  discovered  in 
the  moimtains  about  20  miles  from  this  place. 

Perote,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  8300  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  a  population  of  10,000. 

Orizaba  and  Cordova  are  two  small  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  tobacco  is  raised,  and  sarsaparilla  collected. 

Alvarado,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  has  a  small  harbour, 
Bome  little  trade,  and  1600  inhabitants. 

Huasacualco,  or  Guazacoalco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
has  a  port  which  only  admits  vessels  drawing  less  than  10  feet  water, 
owing  to  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Its  commerce  is 
inconsiderable. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  in  a  forest  near  the  large  Indian 
village  of  Papantla,  there  is  a  teocalli  or  pyrumiil  of  high  antiquity.  It 
is  built  with  great  skill  of  large  pieces  of  porphyry,  and  consists  of 
seven  terraces.  It  is  covered  wiih  numerous  Iiicroglyphics.  There  are 
366  niches  on  the  terraces,  and  twelve  on  the  staircase  whicii  ieadsto  the 
summit.  The  niches  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  year  and  tlie 
calendar  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

VI.  The  State  of  Puebla,  which  extends  from  16°  57'  to  20°  40'  N. 
lat.,  comprehends  a  large  portion  of  the  table-land  of  TIascula,  and  uf 
its  BOiithern  declivity,  having  only  a  low  and  comparatively  narrow 
tract  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  6.5  miles  long.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  uncultivated;  but  between  18°  and  19°  N.  lat. 
extend  the  plains  of  Puebla,  of  Cholula  and  Tlascala,  which  prodiice 
abundance  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  maguey,  and  several  kinds  of  excel- 
lent fruit.  To  the  north  of  19**  N.  there  is  a  desert,  the  surface  of  which  is 
partly  formed  of  bare  volcanic  rocks,  and  partly  covered  with  heath.  The 
mirage  is  very  frequent  in  this  desert.  This  tract  is  called  El  Mai  Pais 
(the  bad  country).  Tlie  declivity  of  the  table-land  south  of  18°  N.  lat., 
is  also  nearly  uncultivated  ;  though  according  to  Huml)oldt  it  is  not 
steril,  and  might  be  made  to  yield  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  Within  this  state  is  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  «f  the 
Mexican  mountains.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  important, 
and  are  nearly  abandoned;  but  some  iron  mines  have  been  lately  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popocatepetl.      Marble  is  found  in  several 
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placcR ;  and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  procured.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  speak  three  different  languages.  They  are 
industrious  as  as^riculturists,  and  also  manufacture  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

La  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  the  capital,  contains  between  60,000  and 
70,000  inhabitants  :  it  is  well  built,  with  straight  and  wide  streets,  and 
contains  many  fine  houses.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  large 
square,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
There  are  several  manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware,  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth,  and  also  a  glass-house ;  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  considerable. 

Cholula,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  has  16,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  maguey. 

Tehuacan,  situated  not  far  from  the  place,  where  the  states  of  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Oaxaca,  border  on  each  other,  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  this  state.  Those  best  known 
are  the  three  pyramids  or  teocallis  of  Cholula,  situated  near  that  town. 
The  largest  of  them  is  190  feet  high,  and  measures  upwards  of  1500 
feet  along  each  side  of  the  base.  It  consists  of  four  terraces,  and  is 
constructed  of  alternate  layers  of  bricks  and  clay.  It  is  now  covered 
with  grass  and  bushes,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  church,  in  which  only 
priests  of  Indian  descent  officiate. 

r^  VII.  The  Territory  ofTlascala  is  enclosed  by  the  State  of  Puebla. 
It  contains  a  population  of  Indians,  and  of  mixed  race,  which,  even 
under  the  Spanish  dominion,  enjoyed  several  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  for  having  aided  the  Span iar vis  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  under  Cortes.  Their  privileges  and  independence  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Republican  Government.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

Tlascala,  or  Tlaxcallan,  the  capital,  contains  a  population  of  4000 
persons.  The  walls  were  erected  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

VIII.  The  Stale  of  Mexico  lies  between  16''  34'  and  20®  10'  N. 
lat.  The  northern  districts  comprehend  the  elevated  plains  or  valleys 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  of  Toluca :  the  southern  comprise  the  valleys  by 
which  the  table-land  descends  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  some  low  tracts 
alono:  the  coast,  which  extend  about  200  miles  between  Acapulco  and 
Zacatula.  The  best  cultivated  portion  is  the  table-land^  where  wheat 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  grown,  as  well  as  the  maguey  and  Indian 
com.  The  southern  districts  are  very  thinly  peopled  :  in  these  fertile 
valleys  the  tropical  productions  succeed.  The  numerous  mines  of  this 
state  are  situated  south  of  Cuernavaca,  between  18°  and  19°:  some  of 
thorn  are  very  rich,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zul tepee,  where 
the  mines  of  Temascaltepec  formerly  produced  annually  260,000  marks 
of  silver.  Near  Tasco  are  the  mines  of  Tehulilotepec.  Much  salt  is 
extracted  at  some  places  from  the  earth,  which  is  impregnated  with  saline; 
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particlee.     The  white  population  is  perhaps  one-third   of  the  whole 
population  of  the  State.     It  contains  the  volcano  of  Toluca. 

Teczuco,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Mexico. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Toluca,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Toluca,  and  nearly  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Acapulco  is  a  sea-port  on  the  Pacific,  in  a  very  hot  climate,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  sleep  mountains  of  granite  which  enclose  tlic 
harbour.  The  port  is  capable  of  containing  500  ships,  and  is  docji 
enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  close  to  the  rocks.  It  is  poorly  built,  and 
an  unhealthy  place:  it  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  at  present  is  much  reduced.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
principally  of  the  mixed  race. 

Zacatula  is  a  small  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Zacatula. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  this  state  are  the  two  pyramids  of 
S.  Juan  de  Teotihuachan,  nearly  due  north  of  Tezcuco,  the  larirer  i>f 
which  measures  724  feet  at  each  side  of  the  base,  and  is  193  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  They  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  pebbles  and 
clay,  but  covered  with  a  thick  casing  of  stone.  'ITiey  ccmsist  of  four 
large  terraces,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  several  smaller  terraces. 
Around  them  is  a  great  number  of  smaller  pyramids,  from  30  to  35  feet 
high,  arranged  in  the  form  of  streets,  due  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west. 

Near  the  small  town  of  Cuernavaca  are  the  ruins  of  the  Indian  for- 
tress of  Xochicalco,  on  an  isolated  hill  409  feet  above  the  adjacent 
country.  This  hill  is  enclosed  by  moats,  and  divided  into  five  terraces ; 
the  sides  of  which  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
cased  with  hewn  stones,  which  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  rfre  the  ruins  of  a  fortress. 

IX.  The  Federal  District  is  surrounded  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  and 
comprehends  only  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  or  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  This  plain  has  an  oval  form,  and  ex- 
tends about  51  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  36  miles  from  east  to  west, 
with  an  area  of  1836  square  miles.  The  hills  which  bound  the  plain 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  except  on  the  south-east,  where  the  high  pin- 
nacles of  the  Popocateptl  and  Iztacchihuatl  rise.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, with  the  exception  of  a  few  abrupt  rocks  of  moderate  height. 
Nearly  one-tenth  of  this  surface,  or  180  square  miles,  are  occupied  by 
four  lakes,  which  are  at  difl'erent  elevations  above  the  plain.  The  lake 
of  Tezcuco  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  its  surface  is  only 
4  feet  l)clow  the  ])alace  of  the  president  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  the  Lake 
of  S.  Christobal,  the  northern  ])art  of  which  is  called  the  Lake  of  XalU)- 
can,  is  about  12  feet,  and  the  lAkc  Zumpango  about  30  feet  above  the 
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Lake  of  Tezcuco.  The  Lake  of  Zumpango  is  also  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  dike ;  the  eastern  part  is  called  the  Lake  of  Coyotepec,  and 
the  western  that  of  Zitlaltepcc.  These  three  lakes  occupy  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley.  In  the  southern  part  is  the  Lake  of  Chalco,  which 
is  onlv  4  feet  above  the  Plaza  mayor  of  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  is 
divided  by  a  dike  into  the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  That  of 
Zumpango,  the  most  elevated  of  these  lakes,  receives  the  Guan- 
titlan,  the  largest  river  of  the  valley ;  and  as  the  lake  had  formerly  no 
outlet,  the  waters,  after  any  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  rose  so  high  as  to 
cover  the  low  country  between  this  lake  and  that  of  S.  Christobal,  and 
enter  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  the 
city  of  Mexico  itself,. were  exposed  to  great  inundations,  whicli  sometimes 
did  not  altogether  subside  for  several  years.  To  prevent  such  mischief, 
a  canal  has  been  cut  through  the  range  of  hills  that  encloses  the  valley 
on  the  north,  by  which  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Lake  of  Zumpango  is 
carried  to  the  Rio  Tula,  and  by  it  to  the  Rio  Moctezuma  and  Pauuco. 
This  canal  is  called  D^sague  de  Huehuetoca. 

The  lake  of  Chalco  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Mexico  by  the 
canal  of  Istacalco,  which  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and  by  which  the 
vegetables  cultivated  on  the  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens  of  the  lake, 
are  brought  to  Mexico.  These  floating  gardens  resemble  those  of 
Cashmere.  They  consist  of  branches,  and  roots  of  trees,  and  rushes 
twisted  together,  and  covered  with  earth,  which  is  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda.  By  watering  them  frequently  a  very  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion is  produced,  and  they  yield  very  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Every  chinampas  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  being 
about  350  feet  long,  and  from  1 8  to  24  feet  wide.  Narrow  ditches 
separate  them  from  each  other.  Most  of  them  have  now  become  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but  some  are  still  floating,  and  may  be  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another, 

Mexico,  the  metropolis  of  the  confederation,  is  built  on  a  low,  marshy 
ground,  west  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7450  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  there  are  several 
large  squares.  The  houses,  which  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  height  in 
the  principal  streets,  are  spacious ;  they  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  much 
ornamented.  Mexico  contains  29  churches,  46  convents,  and  about 
140,000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Palace  of  the  President,  the  Casa  del  Estado,  and  the  Mint.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  500  feet  long,  and  180  feet  wide,  and  partly  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  occupies  the  site  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, or  Azteks.  The  Casa  del  Estado  was  built  by  Cortes,  and  is  now 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress.  Among  the  convents,  those  of 
S.  Francisco  and  of  S.  Domingo  are  the  largest  and  richest.  The  public 
institutions  are  numerous.  There  is  a  university,  an  academy  of  sci- 
ences and  fine  arts,  an  academy  of  mining,  a  botanic  garden,  ten  hos- 
pitals, and  a  foundling  hospital. 
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Mexico  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  Tviih  nearly  all  tlic 
states  of  the  Union,  especially  those  on  the  Pacific,  which  receive 
through  it  a  great  quantity  of  European  goods.  Its  mercantile  con- 
nexions extend  to  Asia ;  to  promote  which  an  Asiatic  Society  has  been 
formed.  The  manufactures  of  Mexico  are  inconsiderable,  and  ore 
limited  to  a  few  objects — such  as  hats,  leather,  and  cotton  cloth.  The 
number  of  artizans  who  work  in  silver  is  considerable. 

Two  aqueducts  convey  fresh  water  to  ihe  city.  Though  water  is 
found  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface,  it  is  brackish,  like  that  of 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  The  aqueducts  are  built  on  arches.  That  of 
Chapoltepec  is  more  than  11,500  feet,  and  that  of  Sta.  Fe  about  40,000 
feet  in  length.  The  water  of  the  former  is  not  quite  pure,  and  is  used 
only  in  the  suburbs ;  that  of  Sta.  Yh  is  better,  and  is  distributed  through 
the  city.     There  are  numerous  fountains  in  Mexico. 

X.  The  Slate  of  Qiiereiaro^  lying  between  20*»  and  22°  N.  lat., 
comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  which,  within 
the  State,  is  about  6300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  com- 
paratively populous  and  fertile,  producing  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
Mexico;  the  uncultivated  tracts,  which,  however,  are  not  extensive,  lie 
on  the  eastern  l)oundary,  on  the  mountain  ridge,  which  divides  the 
table-land  from  the  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  and  which  here  begins  to  be 
called  Sierra  Madre,  and  to  form  a  continuous  chain.  There  are  several 
rich  silver  mines,  among  which  those  of  Real  del  Monte,  Zimapan,  and 
El  Doctor  arc  the  principal.  Rich  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  1823, 
and  is  now  worked  by  German  miners  at  S.  Jose  del  Oro  and  Encarnacion. 
At  San  Onofre  there  is  a  quicksilver  mine.  The  ])opulation  appears  to 
consist  of  whites,  Indians,  and  half-breeds,  nearly  in  equal  proportions. 

Qucrc^taro,  the  cai)italy  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  buildings  and  its 
aqueduct.  Among  the  convents  that  of  Sta.  Clara  is  very  extensive  and 
rich.  There  are  numerous  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  also  of 
some  other  articles.  The  population  amounts  to  about  40,000,  of  which 
number  one-third  are  Indians. 

Cadereita  is  a  small  place,  near  which  there  are  quarries  of  porphyry. 

Zimapan,  situated  in  the  mining  district,  contains  9000  inhabitants. 

Tulancingo,  likewise  in  the  mining  district,  has  15,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth. 

XI.  The  State  of  (hianaxxuito  extends  over  a  portion  of  the  table- 
land of  QucrtStaro,  which,  within  its  limits,  has  an  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican  States,  but  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  probably  also  the  richest.  The  southern  districts,  which 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  are  a  plain  country,  from 
20  to  30  miles  wide,  which  produces  very  rich  crops  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn.  In  the  northern  and  higher  parts  there  are  valuable 
mines,  e8))ecially  those  near  the  town  of  Guanaxuato,  which,  between 
1766  and  1825.  yielded  35,919  marks  of  gold,  and  11,729,685  marks 
of  silver.     The  population  is  composed  of  all  the  three  races. 
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Giianaxualo,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  ravine  in  the  midet  of  the 
mines,  7294  feet  above  the  sea,  had,  in  1825,  a  population  of  33,000 
individuals ;  it  contains  a  mint  and  many  fine  buildings. 

Villa  de  Leon,  the  second  town  in  the  State,  contains  from  25,000  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  occu])icd  in  tanning,  and  in  making 
harness  and  other  articles  manufactured  of  leather.  The  country  about 
the  town  is  verv  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Salamanca,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloaks  and  cotton  shawls. 

Cclaya,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  with  a  population,  in  1825, 
of  9600  persons,  has  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  which  is  a  fine  building. 

S.  Miguel  el  Grande  is  the  seat  of  numerous  manufactures  of  cotton, 
iron,  and  steel :  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  hides. 

Irapuato,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  manufactures  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  cloth. 

XII.  The  Stale  of  Afichoacan  was  formerly  the  intendencia  of  Valla- 
dolid ;  but  this  name  was  changed  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
l^fexican  States,  into  that  of  an  ancient  Indian  kingdom,  which  existed 
Iiere  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  That  part  of  the  State  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  town  of  Zapotitli,  constitutes  the  table-land  of  Michoacan, 
which  is  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  countries 
west  of  this  town  are  the  plains  by  which  the  table-land  gradually  de- 
scends, in  the  form  of  terraces,  to  the  Pacific.  Along  the  coast,  which 
is  about  100  miles  in  length,  there  is  a  low  tract,  which  extends  several 
miles  inland.  This  state  has  a  considerable  portion  of  fertile  soil,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  the  tropical  as  well  as  the  extratropical  fruits,  in 
abmidance.  It  has  several  silver  mines,  which  are  situated  on  the 
table-land  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Mexico.  The  richest 
are  those  of  Tlalpuxahua.  The  three  races  seem  to  be  in  about  equal 
proportions ;  but  the  whites  and  half-casts  inhabit  the  table-land,  and 
the  Indians  the  lower  plains,  which  extend  between  it  and  the  sea. 
There  are  three  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  state — the  Taraskes,  Omites, 
and  Chichimekcs ;  the  last  speak  the  language  of  the  Azteks,  and  the 
two  former  have  different  languages. 

Valladolid,  at  present  called  Morelia,  in  honour  of  the  Mexican  gene- 
ral Morelos,  is  the  capital.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  6434  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  very  good ;  among  others  the  college,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  in  Mexico :  the  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  the 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  town  is  supplied  with  good  spring- water,  is 
handsomer  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  built  of  stone. 

Pascuaro,  with  6000  Indian  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
a  fine  lake,  7700  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Pascuaro  is  Tzintzontzan, 
which  was  the  cai)ital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan ;  it  contains 
at  present  2500  Indian  inhabitants. 
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Ario,  \i'ith  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  sugar 
and  other  tropical  productions. 

Tlalpuxahua,  in  the  mining  district,  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
Manzanillo,  the  only  harbour  of  the  State,  is  small,  and  has  scarcely 
any  trade. 

South-west  of  the  town  of  Ario  is  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  (18°  31' 
N.  lat.),  which  rose,  on  the  29th  September,  1759,  on  the  surface  of 
an  extensive  plain,  elevated  from  2500  to  2800  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
tract,  several  square  miles  in  extent,  was  raised  about  40  feet  abuve  the 
level  of  the  plain,  like  a  bladder:  towards  its  centre  it  gradually 
attained  the  height  of  560  feet.  The  whole  surface  of  the  tract  thus 
raised  is  covered  with  many  thousand  small  cones,  from  each  of  wliicli 
issues  a  column  of  thick  smoke,  rising  to  the  height  of  35,  and  even  50 
feet.  A  crack  or  crevice  also  runs  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  on  which  rose 
six  larger  conical  hills ;  the  largest,  called  the  volcano  of  JuruUo,  is 
41 14  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1224  feet  above  the  plain.  Before  this 
extraordinary  yolcanic  eruption,  this  part  of  the  plain  was  drained  by 
two  small  rivers,  which  irrigated  the  sugar  plantations.  The  rivulets 
have  disappeared;  and,  from  the  volcanic  region  itself,  two  hot  springs 
at  present  issue,  in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  125°  of  Fahrenheit. 

XIII.  The  Territory  of  Colima  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
where  it  occupies  a  coast-line  of  about  100  miles.  Its  surface,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  mountainous,  but  a  plain,  on  which  there  are  several 
high  hills  and  the  elevated  volcano  of  Colima.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hills,  no  part  of  the  country  probably  rises  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  consequently  hot ;  and,  as  the  soil  is 
fertile,  it  yields  many  tropical  products,  particularly  cotton  of  excellent 
quality.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  who,  at  their  owii 
request,  have  a  government  independent  of  that  of  the  state  of  Xalisco, 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 

Colima,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  very  fertile  plain. 

Purificacion,  with  3000  inhabitants,  has  some  gold  mines  in  the 
neighbour!  lood. 

Huntlan,  or  Guatlan,  and  Puerto  de  Navidad,  are  two  small  sea- 
ports, which  however  are  not  visited. 

XIV.  The  Slate  of  Xalisco  was  formerly  the  Intendencia,  or  pro- 
vince of  Guadalaxara.  The  eastern  districts  are  situated  on  the  table- 
land of  Querdtaro ;  and  the  western  on  the  lower  plains,  towards  the 
Paci6c.  The  boundary  line  between  these  two  districts  appears  to  pass 
through  BolanoB  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  at  Pucntc  del 
Rio  Qrande :  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  country,  at  least  that  which  is 
south  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  between  the  large  lake  of  Chapala  and  Cabo 
Corrieutes,  is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged,  though  none  of  the  hills 
rise  to  any  great  height    The  low  country  north  of  the  river  consists  of 
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extensive  plains,  and  contains  very  few  lulls.  Several  parts  of  the 
country  are  fertile ;  the  higher  districts  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  and 
the  lower  Indian  com  tfnd  cotton ;  in  some  districts  cochineal  is  pro- 
duced. The  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  more  covered 
with  forests  than  any  other  part  of  Mexico.  Silver  mines  are  nume- 
rous, both  on  the  table-land  and  in  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Rio 
Santiago ;  the  richest  is  that  of  Bolaiios.  Salt  is  made  along  the  coast, 
where  there  are  several  salt-marshes.  The  population  is  composed  of 
the  three  races,  nearly  in  equal  proportions. 

Guadalaxara,  the  second  town  in  Mexico,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  below  the  great  cataracts. 
It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  many 
churches  and  convents ;  and  the  streets  are  lined  by  colonnades.  There 
are  several  considerable  tan-pits  and  manufactures  of  earthenware.  The 
commerce  of  Guadalaxara  with  the  adjacent  countries  and  the  port  of 
S.  Bias,  is  considerable. 

Tepic,  on  an  elevated  plain,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sant- 
iago and  San  Bias,  is  a  commercial  town,  with  7000  inhabitants. 

San  Bias,  or  San  Blasio,  is  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Santiago,  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  low  marshes,  which  render  the  cli- 
mate very  unhealthy.  During  the  rains  it  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants ;  who,  at  other  times,  amount  to  about  3000 
in  number.  Vessels  are  built  here  ;  and  much  salt  is  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  trade  is  considerable,  but  has  lately  much  de- 
creased. 

Lagos,  on  the  table-land  of  Quertftaro,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  many  good  houses :  the  country  around  it  is  very  productive  in 
wheat, 

XV.  The  State  of  Zacatecas  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of 
the  table-land  of  Qucretaro,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Chi- 
huahua ;  the  boundary  line  between  them  running  some  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Zacatecas,  and  thence  to  Sombrerete.  Both  portions  have 
a  very  arid  soil,  but  the  table-land  of  Queretaro  contains  many  fertile 
districts.  It  contains  also  rich  mines  of  silver ;  and  the  plain  of 
Chihukhua  has  numerous  lakes,  from  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained  that  is  used  for  smelthig  the  ore.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
whites,  and  of  the  mixed  race. 

Zacatecas,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  ravine  l>etween  high  hills,  all  of 
which  contain  veins  of  silver.  Its  churches  arc  large  buildings,  the 
stone-work  of  which  is  richly  decorated.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
estimated  at  more  than  30,000.  A  great  portion  of  the  jalap  exported 
from  Mexico  is  collected  in  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys. 

Aguas  Calientes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warm  springs,  is  situ* 
ated  in  the  most  fertile  district  of  the  state,  in  wliich  great  quantities 
of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  arc  raised.  It  contains  about  30^000  inhabit- 
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ants,  and  haa  great  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.      Its  large  church 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

Somhrerete  is  a  small  place,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  rich  mines 
of  silver  in  its  neighbourhood. 

XVI.  The  Slate  of  San  Luis  Poiosi  comprehends  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Chihuahua,  and  its  declivity  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  plain  of  Monterey.  The  surface  is  in  many  places  un- 
even and  rugged,  and  litde  cultivated.  The  numerous  mines  produce 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  brimstone.  In  the  great  salt  lake  of  Pcnon 
Blanco,  and  several  other  places,  carbonate  of  soda  is  found.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  whites  and  of  the  mixed  race. 

S.  Luis  Potosi,  tlie  capital,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Tamoin,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Panuco.  It  contains 
16,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  trade.  If  the  adjacent  villag.  s 
are  included,  the  population  amounts  to  between  50,000  and  00,000 
souls.     The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  abandoned. 

Catorce,  which  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  silver  that  has  been 
got  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  stands  on  the  mountain-range 
bordering  the  plain  of  Chihuiihua  on  the  east,  in  a  deep  depression.  It 
is  7760  feet  above  the  sea. 

XVII.  The  State  of  Durango  occupies  the  highest  and  widest  part 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  eastern  declivitv  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the  more  fertile  dis- 
trict,  and  it  is  better  cultivated  and  more  populous  than  the  j)Iain,  which 
is  nearly  a  desert,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  The  most 
productive  mines  of  silver  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Madre : 
there  are  also  mines  of  gold  and  iron.  In  the  depressions  of  the  plain, 
cotton  of  good  quality  is  raised;  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Parrus  is  made  the  best  wine  in  Mexico.  The  lake  of  Parrus  receives 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Parrus,  and^has  no  outlet.  The  population,  which 
is  scantv.  consists  mostlv  of  whites  and  the  mixed  race. 

Durango,  at  present  called  La  Ciudade  Victoria,  is  a  regularly-built 
town,  situated  on  a  plain  more  than  6848  fe(  t  above  the  sea.  In  winter 
the  thermometer  descends  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Tlie 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  22,000,  are  industrious,  and  are  partly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  leather,  and  in  cabinet-work.  There 
are  some  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  mint  in  the  town.  Nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  are  brou2:ht  from  the  plain  to  the  market  of  Durango. 

Nombre  dc  Dios  has  a  population  of  7000,  and  S.  Juan  del  Rio  of 
10,000  persons." 

La  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Senorc?,  on  the  Rio  Nazas,  which  forms  the 
b'jundary  between  ChihuJlhua  and  Durango,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  country 
covered  with  plantations  of  cotton,  and  is  a  considerable  place. 

Gaarisamey,  west  of  Durango,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and 
lated  in  the  richest  mining  district. 
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Between  the  towns  of  Durango  and  of  Nombre  de  Dios  is  a  level 
plain,  on  which  there  rises  a  group  of  basalt  rocks  covered  with  scoria  ; 
these  rocks,  called  Breiia,  occupy  a  space  measuring  more  than  30 
miles  north  and  south,  and  15  miles  east  and  west.  They  seeip  to  be 
the  product  of  volcanic  agency.  One  of  the  adjacent  mountains  con- 
tains an  extinct  crater ;  the  circumference  of  which  is  350  feet,  and  the 
depth  about  100  feefr. 

XVIII.  The  State  of  New  Leon  (Nuevo  Leon)  extends  over  a 
large  part  of  the  plain  of  Monterey  and  the  mountain  tract  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  plain  is  very  little  known.  The 
plain  appears  to  consist  of  extensive  levels,  here  and  there  intersected  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  fertility,  but  is 
little  cultivated.  There  are  a  few  important  mines  in  the  mountains  of 
the  northern  districts.  Large  herds  of  cattle  pasture  on  the  plains. 
The  population,  which  is  very  small,  consists  chiefly  of  whites. 

Monterey,  the  capital,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  derives  its  importance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines. 

XIX.  The  Stale  ofTamaulipas  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  Rio  Panuco  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  separates  it 
from  Texas.  The  coast,  which  is  above  350  miles  in  length,  is  lined 
with  lung  lagunes  from  four  to  eighteen  miles  wide,  which  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  long  narrow  banks  of  sand.  This  circumstance,  added 
to  the  small  depth  of  the  sea  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  and  the 
bars  which  occur  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  renders  the  navigation  along 
the  shore  of  this  State  very  difficult  even  for  small  vessels,  and  quite 
impracticable  for  large  ones.  The  width  of  the  country  averages  about 
70  miles,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  where  it 
may  be  from  150  to  180  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and 
little  elevated  above  the  sea.  The  soil  along  the  beach  is  sandy, 
but  more  inland  it  is  of  considerable  fertility,  and  partly  covered  with 
forests.  Other  portions  are  prairie  land  without  trees.  The  population 
is  small,  and  consists  mostly  of  whites  and  half-casts. 

Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Panuco, 
which  enters  the  gulf  five  miles  below  the  town,  has  a  good  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  but  being  situated  among  marshes,  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
It  is  yet  only  a  small  town,  but  it  is  thriving,  and  its  commerce  in* 
creases  rapidly. 

Nuevo  Santander,  with  a  population  of  3000,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Santander,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  is 
at  Sotto  Marina,  further  down  the  river,  which  has  only  from  six  to 
seven  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

Matamoros,  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  is  a  new  and  thriving  town.    Population,  15,000. 

XX.  The  Stale  of  CohaJiuila  is  between  Nuevo  I^eon  and  Chihuahua, 
entirely  on  the  plain  of  Cliihukhua.     The  southern  districts  have  a  level 
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gnrface,  interrupted  by  a  few  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  which  occur  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  The  soil  is  very  arid,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion scanty*  These  southern  districts  serve  only  as  a  pasture-ground  for 
sheep,  and  are  nowhere  cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  northern  districts 
sarrouDding  the  river  Sabinos,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  have  a 
billy  and  broken  surface ;  the  hills  seem  to  form  ranges,  running  parallel 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  connecting  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  with  the 
mountains  north  of  Monterey.  This  tract  appears  to  contain  a  large  por- 
tion of  fertile  and  cultivable  land.  There  are  some  silver  mines  near 
Santa  Rosa.  Texas,  or  the  country  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
Sabine  river,  formerly  belonged  to  this  state.  Horses,  mules,  and  wool 
are  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Santillo,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state, 
on  an  arid  plain.  The  only  carriage-road  by  which  the  plain  of  Chi- 
hukhua  can  be  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes 
through  this  place.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  has 
several  good  streets  comnnmicating  at  right  angles  with  the  Plaza^  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  reservoir  which  supplies  the  town  with 
water. 

Montelovez,  with  3600  inhabitants,  has  some  trade  with  the  adjacent 
countries. 

Santa  Rosa,  with  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  rich  silver  mines. 

XXI.  The  Slaie  of  Chihuahua  comprehends  a  large  portion  of  the 
plain  of  Chihukhua,  and  likewise  the  mountain -ridge  of  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre,  between  26^  N.  lat.  and  its  northern  extremity.  The  plain  itself  is 
not  fertile,  but  it  affords  spacious  sheep-walks,  and  wool  is  the  staple 
article  of  the  state.  The  pastures  are  covered  with  coarse  g^^ss;  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  cotton  are  raised  on  the  lands  along  the  rivers  which 
are  irrigated.  The  Sierra  Madre  abounds  in  silver,  and  contains  many 
rich  mines,  such  as  Parral,  Batopilas,  Cosiquiriachi.  Other  mines,  vAto 
said  to  be  rich,  have  lately  been  opened  in  the  mountainous  tract  which 
is  called  the  Bolson  of  Mapimi,  and  which  occupies  the  eastern  districts 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Cohahuila.  The  northern  district  of  the  state 
and  part  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  also  are  still  occupied  by  Indians, 
among  whom  the  Comanches  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  much  dreaded 
by  the  white  settlers.  The  Chichimecos  are  also  a  numerous  indepen- 
dent tribe.  The  Apaches  have  settled  near  the  villages  of  the  whites. 
The  whites  seem  to  form  the^bulk  of  the  population. 

Chihuahua,  the  eapital,  stands  in  an  arid  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Conchos.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  the  streets  regular.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  edifice.  A 
good  aqueduct  brings  the  water  of  a  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  distant, 
to  the  town,  and  is  so  judiciously  contrived  that  even  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city  are  supplied.    The  ore  procured  from  the  mines  to  the  west, 
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in  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  brought  to  Chihukhua,  where  the  metal  is 
tracted^    The  population  amounts  to  25,000  inhabitants. 

Sta.  Rosa  de  Cosiquiriachi,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
in  a  rich  mining  district,  has  10,100  inhabitants. 

Buenarentura,  a  small  town  with  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  well 
built. 

Parrel,  dr  S.  Jos&  de  Parral,  in  a  mining  district  on  the  declivity  of 

the  Sierra  Madre,  contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Villa  del  Valle  de  S.  Bartoloin^,  is  an  ill -built  town,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow.  The  population  is  about  28,000.  There  are  fine  plantations 

of  orange  and  olive  trees  about  the  town  and  in  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  valley,  whieh  is  watered  by  several  small  rivers,  produces 
abundance  of  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  wild  honey ;  which,  together  with 
wool,  form  the  commercial  articles  of  this  place. 

West  of  the  town  of  Buenaventura  there  are  very  extensive  ruins, 
called  Casas  Grandes.  An  area  of  several  square  miles  is  covered  with 
the  remains  of  buildings,  which  must  have  contained  a  population  of  at 
leat  20,000  or  30,000  souls.  Fine  earthenware  jars  have  been  exca- 
vated, as  well  as  images  made  of  baked  earth. 

XXII.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  or  of  Santa  Fe,  is  not  situated 
on  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  but  principally  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  It  comprehends  only  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from 
3S°  N.  lat.  to  its  source.  It  contains  only  two  fertile  tracts  along 
the  banks  of  the  nver,  and  these  are  separated  by  a  desert,  which  spreads 
out  170  or  180  miles  between  32°  30'  and  35°  N.  lat.  The  northern 
and  larger  fertile  tract  extends  above  150  miles  to  the  north  of  35°  N. 
lat.,  and  the  climate  is  very  cold :  it  produces  only  com  and  the  fruits  of 
southern  Europe ;  it  affords,  however,  abundance  of  pasture  for  cattle 
and  horses.  This  portion  is  the  district  of  Santa  F^.  The  southern 
tract  of  fertile  land  is  of  very  moderate  extent,  lying  between  32°  and 
32°  SO'  N.  lat. :  it  is  called  the  district  of  the  Paso  del  Norte.  It 
abounds  in  excellent  fruit,  especially  grapes,  which,  as  well  as  the 
wine  made  of  them,  are  in  high  repute  all  over  Mexico.  Wheat  and  Indian 
com  are  grown  extensively.  The  inhabitants  are  whites,  but  on  the 
mountains  and  deserts,  which  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  there 
are  several  independent  Indian  tribes,  which  are  at  enmity  with  the 
settlers. 

Santa  F^,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  with  3600  inhabitants.  This  is 
the  first  place  that  the  Americans  from  St.  liouis,  in  Missouri,  come  to 
after  traversing  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chippewyan 
mountains. 

Albuquerque  has  6000  inhabitants. 

Paso  del  Norte,  the  only  town  in  the  southern  district,  contains  about 
5000  inhabitants. 

XXIII.  The  State  of  Occidente^  or  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  united, 
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comprehends  the  low  plain  which  extends,  along  the  Pacific,  from  23" 
N.  lat.  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and,  in  addition, 
the  whole  of  the  hilly  region  which  lies  north  of  it.  The  former  once 
constituted  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  and  the  latter  that  of  Sonora.  The 
country  along  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  flat,  with  a  sandy  soil, 
which,  however,  yields  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat  when  it  can 
be  irrigated.  Some  considerable  lakes  occur  in  this  part  of  the  State,  at 
the  termination  of  the  hilly  region,  and  receive  several  large  rivers  with- 
out having  any  outlet.  The  valleys  of  the  hilly  region  are  more  fertile 
than  the  maritime  district,  and  also  much  better  cultivated,  and  more 
populous.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  sugar ; 
cochineal  is  collected  in  small  quantities.  The  mountains  arc  usually 
without  wood,  and  only  covered  with  low  stunted  trees  and  bushes ;  but 
towards  the  Sierra  Madre  there  are  extensive  forests.  These  mountains 
contain  abundance  of  gold  and  copper.  South  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  the 
population  chiefly  consists  of  whites,  the  number  of  Indians  being  incon- 
siderable :  but  to  the  north  of  the  river  the  whites  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population,  the  Indians  being  as  15  to  1  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  The  most  numerous  tribes  are  the  Yaquis,  the  Mayo?, 
Opatas,  and  the  Apaches.  They  inhabit  towns  and  villages  of  their 
own,  separate  from  the  whites,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  ma- 
gistrates. 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Fuerte,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Cinaloa,  farther  south,  has  9500  inhabitants. 

Culiacan,  with  11,000  inhabitants,  has  a  little  trade. 

Mazatlan  is  a  good  port,  but  it  is  not  much  visited. 

Los  Alamos,  a  well-built  place,  situated  in  a  ravine,  has  6000  inha- 
bitants.    There  are  rich  mines  of  silver  jn  the  neighbourhood. . 

Gunymas  (28"  N.  lat.)  is  the  best  harbour  in  Mexico,  being  protected 
on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  and  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  number  of 
vessels.  The  water  abreast  of  the  pier  is  about  dye  fathoms  deep,  and 
there  are  still  deeper  soundings  farther  off.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  commerce  is  increasing.     It  contains  upwards  of  3000  inhabitants. 

Pitic  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  dep6t  for  the  goods 
imported  through  Guaymas  and  designed  for  the  northern  districts 
of  Mexico.     It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Arispe,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  country  which  contains 
numerous  mines.  Extensive  ruins,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Casas 
Grandes,  are  found  to  the  north-west  of  this  town,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  a  country  which  now  is  inhabited  by 
the  Apaches.  They  have  only  been  visited  by  some  missionaries,  who 
say  that  they  cover  a  surface  of  about  six  square  miles,  and  that  several 
edifices  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  especially  a  large* 
buildingi  called  La  Casa  Grande,  the  sides  of  which  exactly  face  tiic 
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four   cardinal  points.    The  eastern  and  western   fronts  measure  re- 
spectively 476  feet,  and  the  northern  and  southern,  294  feet  each. 

XXIV.  The  Territory  of  Lower  California  comprehends  the  penin- 
sula which  is  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  California  from  the  main  land,  and 
extends  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  (from  Cape  S.  Lucas,  23*  to  32"  N. 
lat.).  Though  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  50  to  70  miles,  it  contains 
very  few  and  limited  tracts  of  land  capable  of  cultivation;  and  so 
small  a  portion  is  under  tillage,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  (about  4000  souls).  The 
fruits  grown  here  are  excellent,  and  much  esteemed  all  over  Mexico. 
The  exports  consist  of  dates,  grapes,  wine,  and  figs,  besides  soap,  spirits 
made  of  mazcal,  salt,  and  a  few  hides.  The  salt  is  taken  from  a  lake  in 
the  island  of  Del  Carmin.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  got  from  a  mine 
near  La  Paz.  There  are  only  a  few  whites  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
agricultural  settlements ;  the  rest  of  the  population  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  mixed  race.  In  the  mountains  there  are  still  a  few  tribes,  which 
have  no  connexion  with  the  settled  inhabitants :  they  consist,  however, 
of  only  a  small  number  of  families,  and  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
civilization. 

Loreto,  which  is  considered  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  not  containing 
more  than  250  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  valley  about  3000  feet  wide. 
The  harbour  is  unsafe,  being  open  to  all  winds. 

La  Paz,  farther  south,  has  a  population  of  about  2000  souls,  including 
the  adjacent  mine  of  S.  Antonio.  Its  harbour,  called  Picheluigo,  is  good, 
but  can  only  receive  small  vessels. 

XXV.  The  Territory  of  Upper  California  is  considered  to  compre- 
hend all  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  between 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  the  range  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  Its 
northern  boundary-line  is  the  parallel  of  42^  30^.  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  immense  countries  are  still  overrun  by  savage  Indian  tribes, 
who  are  independent  of  the  Mexican  government.  Some  of  the  tribes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  are  said  to  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  to  live  in  regular  societies, 
and  to  inhabit  extensive  villages  and  large  houses.  But  this  information 
rests  on  the  authority  of  two  missionaries.  All  the  settlements  estab- 
lished by  the  Europeans,  are  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
valley  of  the  mountain  tract  which  divides  the  Tule  lakes  from  the  sea, 
and  only  in  those  valleys  which  open  towards  the  ocean.  The  most 
southern  is  at  S.  Diego  (32°  40'  N.  lat.)  and  the  most  northern,  in  the 
Bay  of  S.  Francisco  (38°  N.  lat.)  These  settlements  are  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  and  separated  by  rocky  and  broken  tracts  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  converted  and  civilized 
Indians,  who  live  under  the  government  of  Monks  in  the  missions.  They 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  also  apply  themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
Their  number  is  stated  to  be  about  27,000,  yet  it  is  said,  that  about 
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20  di£ferent  languages  are  spoken  by  them.  The  whites  live  separated 
from  them  in  villages,  or  pueblos,  and  cultivate  the  ground  and  rear 
cattle :  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  hides,  the  cattle  being  so  numerous  on  the  pastures  of  the 
hills  and  mountains,  that  60,000  head  are  annually  killed.  There  are 
also  many  sheep,  but  their  wool  does  not  yet  form  an  article  of  export. 
Wheat  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  shipped  to  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
and  also  some  wine,  especially  that  of  the  valley  of  S.  Gabriel. 

8.  Diego,  the  moat  southern  of  the  missions,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
exports  a  great  quantity  of  salted  hides. 

S.  Gabriel  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  extensive  valley,  the  agriculture 
and  produce  of  which  are  rapidly  advancing ;  its  wine  and  fruits  arc 
much  esteemed. 

Monterey,  a  small  town,  but  the  only  one  in  the  country,  is  the  seat  of 
the  government.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  bay,  which  affords  good 
anchorage  in  several  parts. 

S.  Francisco  contains  several  missions  around  the  bay  of  S.  Francisco ; 
and  as  the  country  for  a  great  distance  from  the  bay  is  nearly  level, 
and  of  considerable  fertility,  this  district  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. 

In  1B12,  the  Russians  formed  an  establishment  within  the  boundary 
of  Upper  California,  at  a  harbour  called  Bodega  (38°  SO'N.  lat.),  about 
40  miles  from  S.  Francisco,  where  they  cultivate  a  fertile  tract  which 
extends  several  miles  inland.    This  settlement  is  called  Ross. 

7.  The  state  of  the  roads  in  Mexico  shows  the  slow  progress  of  im- 
provement. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  surface  of  the  country  opposes 
greater  obstacles  to  the  making  of  good  roads,  than  that  of  most  coun- 
tries of  southern  Europe.  The  steep  declivity  of  die  table  land  of  Ana- 
huac  to  the  east  indeed  presents  difficulties  which  may  be  compared  with 
those  that  occur  in  the  Alps ;  and  there  are  also  other  districts  in  which 
similar  difficulties  exist :  but  the  surface  of  the  table  lands  themselves, 
though  there  are  many  ridges  of  hills  upon  them,'spreads  out  into  such  ex- 
tensive plains  that  the  rugged  portion  is  comparatively  small,  and  even 
these  hilly  ridges  have  often  a  very  slight  elevation  above  the  plains.  A 
large  part  of  the  other  dominions  of  Mexico  consists  also  of  extensive 
plains,  either  entirely  level,  or  with  a  slightly  undulating  surface,  on 
which  there  arc  very  few  hills.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Cuetlachtlan,  of 
Monterey  and  Chihuahua,  and  the  low  country  which  extends  along  the 
Pacific  in  the  state  of  Occidente.  Yet  in  most  of  these  places  there 
are  no  carriage-roads,  or  if  there  are  any,  they  are  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  they  are  scarcely  ever  used.  .  Both  travellers  and  merchandise 
are  carried  on  horses  and  mules.  This  neglect  of  the  roads  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  using  mules  and  horses  which 
the  Spaniards  introduced  from  Spain  into  the  New  World,  and  partly  to 
the  abupdance  of  these  aninuds  in  the  uncultivated  districts  :  carriages 
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are  thus  rendered  less  necessary.      To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  first 
cost  of  roads  would  be  high  compared  with  that  of  conveyance  by  midet. 

The  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
state  of  the  roads.  When  Humboldt  was  in  Mexico,  this  road  did  not 
exist,  and  ^70,000  mules  were  employed  in  transporting  goods  between 
the  two  towns.  But  about  that  time,  the  Spanish  government  began  to 
construct  a  wide  road  down  the  .  declivity  of  tbe  table  land.  This  road 
begins  at  Perote,  and  passes  through  Jalapa  to  the  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan* 
The  most  difficult  part  of  it  was  finished  by  the  Spaniards,  namely,  the 
road  between  Jalapa  and  Perote,  so  that  carriages  now  travel  from  the 
former  of  these  towns  to  Mexico.  The  civil  wars  and  disturbances  by 
which  the  country  has  been  distracted  since  it  threw  off  its  subjection  to 
Spain,  have  prevented  the  government  from  completing  this  useful  work. 
Carriages  can  pass  by  the  road  between  Jalapa  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  not 
with  comfurt  to  the  traveller,  nor  with  advantage  to  the  transport  of 
goods,  which  are  still  exclusively  conveyed  by  mules. 

The  roads  of  Mexico  are  infested  by  robbers ;  and  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  make  them  secure  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  and 
where  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  persons  may  pass  their  lives  in  the 
open  air  without  any  great  inconvenience.  Mexico  is,  in  other  re- 
spects, &Yourable  to  such  a  predatory  mode  of  life.  The  extensive 
plains  are  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  from  which  the  robbers  can 
survey  their  prey  at  a  distance,  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  resistance  which  they  may  expect.  They  are  thus  also  enabled  to 
giutrd  against  any  attempts  to  surprise  or  capture  them. 

No  canals  have  been  made  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
internal  trade.  Those  which  exist  are  only  designed  for  irrigation, 
except  that  of  Istacalco  near  the  capital. 

Recent  travellers  have  given  very  little  information  as  to  the  present 
state  of  the  manufactures  of  Mexico.  According  to  Humboldt,  Mexico 
was  the  principal  manufacturing  country  in  America  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  He  states  that  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Mexican  manufactures  was  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars,  or  between  £1,800,000  and  £2,000,000  sterling. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  coarse  goods  made  by  the  peasants  for 
their  own  use,  but  only  those  made  for  sale. 

Soap  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  Mexico,  and  the  country  poaiesaas 
great  advantage  for  this  business.  Tallow  is  very  cheap,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  cattle.  The  carbonate  of  soda  abounds  on  the  table- 
land of  Anahuac,  and  in  the  plain  of  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  places.  Humboldt  thinks  that  it  might  be  brought  to  Europe 
with  profit.  Soap  is  made  not  only  in  the  large  established  manu- 
factories in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Guadalaxara,  but  also  in  many  other 
places.  Even  from  the  poor  and  thinly  inhabited  country  of  Lower 
California,  soap  forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export. 
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The  niauufactures  of  cotton  aiid  woollen  stufis  were  also  conBiderable 
in  Pucbla,  QuercStaro,  and  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit.  The 
State  of  Puebla  alone  manufactured  cotton  cloths  and  calicoes  to  the 
annual  value  of  1,600,000  Spanish  dollars,  which  occupied  1200  weavers. 
The  manufactures  of  QuereStaro  and  those  of  Mexico  and  Guadalaxara 
were  not  much  less  important.  In  the  last-named  state,  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  wool  together  in  Guadalaxara  and  Lagos  produced 
annually  1,600,000  Spanish  dollars.  As  similar  manufactures,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  existed  in  some  other  places,  it  may  be  prcs^unicd 
that  the  whole  produce  of  these  articles  amounted  to  the  value  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  materials  for  this  branch 
of  industry  are  easily  procured ;  the  cotton  is  very  good,  but  the  wool 
is  of  indifferent  quality.  These  manufactures,  however,  have  decreased 
considerably  since  the  country  has  obtained  its  independence,  and 
commerce  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  nations. 

The  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder  occupy  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  government  has  reserved  to  itself  these 
branches  of  industry  as  being  an  abundant  source  of  revenue. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Mexico,  Humboldt  mentions  utensils  of 
silver  and  gold ;  and  he  says,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they 
made  in  greater  quantity,  and  of  larger  size.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  country  have  a  comparatively  large  number  of  silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths.  These  works  are  executed  with  much  taste,  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  esta- 
blished at  Mexico,  and  at  Jalapa.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  the 
comparatively  unproductive  state  in  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  have 
continued  during  the  last  twenty- five  years,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  this  branch  of  industry  has  much  decreased. 

The  internal  traffic  of  the  Mexican  States  is  considerable,  as  most  uf 
them  have  some  peculiar  products,  which  are  wanted  in  the  other  states, 
besides  which  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  occupies  many 
persons.  The  trade  of  Mexico  is  principally  conducted  by  land-carriage. 
The  countries  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  nearly  without  agriculture, 
and  have  very  few  commercial  products;  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
coast  also  opposes  great  difficulties  to  navigation.  For  these  reasons 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  country  is  very  little  assisted  by  coasting 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  country  trade  of  the  states  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  is  much  greater;  especially  between  the  ports  of 
Acapulco,  S.  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas ;  but  even  here  it  is  limited 
to  the  mutual  exchange  of  a  few  articles  of  agriculture,  and  the  transport 
of  some  of  the  more  heavy  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  external  commerce  of  Mexico  is  very  considerable,  though  it  does 
not  occupy  a  large  number  of  vessels  on  account  of  the  great  intrinsic 
value  of  most  of  its  imports  and  exports  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 
The  exports  consist  of  precious  metals,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  brought 
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to  England,  and  the'  remainder  is  perhaps  equally  distributed  between 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  Copper  is  exported  to  China,  but  the  quantity  is  not  known. 
Cochineal  is  the  next  most  important  article  of  exportation.  The 
quantity  exported  varies  between  300,000  to  600,000  lbs.  weight. 
By  far  the  greatest  quantity  goes  to  Europe.  Hides  are  principally 
exported  from  Upper  California.  The  value  of  the  jalap  exported 
is  estimated  at  about  50,000^,  and  that  of  indigo  at  somewhat  more. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  brought  to  Europe  is  inconsiderable,  though 
Humboldt  thought  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  rise  to  a  great  amount. 
Coffee  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  value  of  the  Campeche  wood  cannot  be  determined ;  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is,  perhaps,  brought  from  Bacalar  to  Belize,  and  thence 
to  England.  The  smaller  articles  of  export  are,  cotton,  tobacco,  sar- 
saparilla,  and  Indian  com.  Mules  arc  exported  by  land  to  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  imports  the  most  considerable  is  quicksilver,  of  which 
more  than  50,000  cwt.  are  annually  consumed  in  the  silver  mines ;  it 
is  mostly  brought  from  Austria  and  Spain  to  England,  and  thence  to 
Mexico.  The  woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  nearly  exclusively  of 
English  manufacture.  Linen  comes  from  Ireland,  but  the  exportation 
from  Germany,  especially  from  Silesia,  is  also  considerable.  Iron,  steel, 
arms,  and  machinery,  as  well  as  hardwares,  are  imported  from  England. 
Paper  is  a  very  considerable  article  of  consumption,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  used  in  manufacturing  cigars ;  it  is  brought  from  Italy 
and  France.  Wines  and  brandy  are  imported  from  France  and  Spain. 
Most  of  the  glass-ware  is  brought  from  Germany,  and  a  little  from 
England.  Silk  goods  are  chiefly  imported  from  China,  and  some 
smaller  quantities  from  France  and  Grermany.  Wax  is  brought  from 
different  countries  of  Europe,  but  olive-oil  from  Spain  alone.  Spices 
are  imported  in  small  quantities  from  the  East  Indies  and  China;  hats 
from  France  and  England ;  and  earthenware  from  England  only. 
Cocoa  is  brought  from  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  and  it  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  consumption. 

The  ports  by  which  the  external  commerce  is  carried  on  are,  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  and  Campeche;  and  the  smaller  ports  of  Alvarado, 
Huascualco,  and  Tabasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  Acapulco,  S. 
Bias,  Guaymas,  and  S.  Diego  in  the  Pacific. 

Vera  Cruz,  which  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  commerce 
with  Europe,  now  divides  it  with  the  other  ports.  The  precious  metals, 
which  foim  the  principal  article  of  export,  are  generally  sent  from  the  port 
of  Tampico,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  richest  mining  districts.  The  other 
exports,  however,  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  countries  to  which  Vera 
Cruz  is  nearest,  and  therefore  they  continue  to  be  carried  to  this  port  for 
export ;   such  as  cochineal,  jalap,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
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tobacco.  By  far  the  greateat  quantity  of  imports  arc  brought  to  this 
port.  Tampico  is  a  rapidly  increasing  place ;  its  exports,  in  addition 
to  the  precious  metals,  are  hides  and  dye-woods.  The  imports  are, 
quicksilver  and  European  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  brought  by  the 
Americans.  Campeche,  whose  foreign  commerce  was  formerly  limited 
to  the  exportation  of  Campeche-wood,  seems  to  have  risen  greatly  of 
late,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  its  exports.  Jt 
imports  many  articles  of  European  manufiGU^ture.  Its  coasting  trade  is 
also  considerable,  and  it  exports  much  wax  to  the  other  States. 

Acapulco,  which  once  alone  carried  on  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  is  now  very  little  visited  by  foreign  vessels.  A  few 
ships  come  from  Guayaquil,  Gallao,  and  Valparaiso,  with  cocoa  and 
drugs,  for  which  they  take  in  exchange  sugar  and  cotton.  Silk  goods 
are  imported  from  China,  and  spices  from  the  East  Indies,  which  are 
paid  for  in  silver.  S.  Bias  may  now  be  considered  the  principal  depot 
of  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  China ;  Euro- 
pean vessels  bring  to  it  manufactures  and  goods  of  these  countries,  and 
receive  silver  in  exchange.  Guaymas  receives  considerable  quantities 
of  foreign  merchandise,  which  are  consumed  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Sonora  and  Cinaloa ;  its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  copper,  which  is 
sent  to  China,  and  of  Indian  corn.  S.  Diego,  in  Upper  California, 
exports  salted  hides,  and  receives  some  European  goods. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Humboldt  estimated  the 
value  of  all  the  exports  of  Mexico  at  20,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars, 
or  nearly  4,500,000/.  Modern  travellers  have  not  given  us  such  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  the  commerce  as  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  it ;  but  it  hardly  can  be  presumed  that  it  has  increased. 
The  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  has  of  late  been  to  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  when  he  was  there ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  single 
object  of  agriculture  the  export  of  which  has  much  increased.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed,  that  between  1825  and  1630,  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  did  not  much  exceed  3,000,000/.,  and  perhaps  it  did  not  amount 
to  that  sum. 

8.  The  Constitution  of  the  Union  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  According  to  the  law  published  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1824,  every  State  preserves  the  right  of  changing  and 
modifying  its  government  as  it  thinks  proper,  provided  it  still  has  a 
republican  form.  The  Congress  of  the  Union  consists  of  the  Preside  n 
and  the  Vice-President,  and  of  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  twice  as 
many  members  as  there  are  states )  every  state  sending  two  senators, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  state.  The  number 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  limited.  Every 
district  containing  a  population  of  between  40,000  and  80,000  inha- 
bitants is  entitled  to  choose  a  representative,   and  with  this  view  a 
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eeiiBus  is  to  be  made  every  ten  years.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
legislative  bodies  begin  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  continue  to  the  15th 
of  April ;  but  whenever  it  seems  necessary,  they  may  prolong  their 
sittings  for  another  month.  The  President  may  call  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  legislative  bodies,  in  which  case  he  must  set  forth,  in  the 
notice  for  assembling  them,  the  reason  which  induces  him  to  take  such 
a  step.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years ;  the  senators  for 
four  years. 

The  President,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed,  is 
chosen  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  states.  Every  state 
must  name  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  must  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  state,  and  must  send  their  names  to  the  Congress,  which 
declares  that  person  to  be  duly  elected,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  states.  The  Vice-President  is  chosen  in  the  same 
manner.  The  President  and  Vice-President  remain  four  years  in  office. 
The  President  appoints  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy ;  he  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  treats  with 
foreign  powers,  and  causes  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  be 
published  and  executed.  But  he  is  required  to  consult  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  every  state  is  represented  by  one  member. 

The  disputes  arising  between  the  United  States  or  their  citizens,  are 
decided  by  a  Superior  Court,  which  consists  of  eleven  members,  chosen 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states.  This  Court  has  to  explain  the 
true  meaning  of  the  laws  whenever  they  are  obscure,  and  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  Republic.  The 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  the  senators,  representatives,  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  first  rank,  are  also  tried  by  this 
court. 

The  finances  of  Mexico  have  never  attained  any  degree  of  order,  the 
revenue  of  the  Republic  'having  always  been  considerably  below  its 
expenditure.  In  1830,  the  expenses  of  the  State  amounted  to  17,438,540 
Spanish  dollars,  whilst  the  taxes  yielded  only  12,815,000  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  budget  of  1832-3,  the  expenses  required  a  sum  of 
22,392,508  dollars,  but  the  revenues  were  expected  to  produce  only 
17,256,882. 

The  army  consisted,  in  1831,  of  23,437  soldiers  of  the  line,  of  which 
about  10,000  were  cavalry;  and  of  37,573  militia.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  militia  are  constantly  in  active  service  against  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Indians,  which  inhabit  the  northern  territories  of  the 
Republic.  The  Navy  consisted,  in  1827,  of  one  line-of-battle  ship, 
one  frigate,  ten  corvettes,  six  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  other  small 
vessels ;  in  all,  twenty-three  sail. 

9.  Mexico  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova  in  1517, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Catoche  to  Campeche  Bay.  In 
1518  Juan  de  Grijalva  extended  the  discovery  northward  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Rio  Panuco.  In  1519,  Hernandez  Cortes  brought  over  from 
Cuba  a  small  force,  with  which  he  defeated  the  numerous  armies  of 
Montezuma,  more  correctly  called  Moctezuma,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Azteks,  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  table-land  and  of  the  low  eastern 
coast  also  was  subject.  After  a  hard  struggle  for  two  years,  the  empire 
of  the  Azteks  was  destroyed,  and  the  natives  submitted  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  Spaniards  maintained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  country  till 
1810,  when  the  events  which  had  then  recently  taken  place  in  Spain 
brought  about  an  insurrection  among  the  mestizos  and  natives.  After 
various  movements  peace  was  re-established  in  1811,  and  the  country 
was  again  brought  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  But  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1820  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  Creoles,  that  Uiey  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  offered  the  crown  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
This  step  being  opposed  by  the  then  government  of  Spain,  the  Mexicans 
chose  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  for  their  emperor,  under  the  title  of 
Augustin  I.,  in  1822.  Iturbide  soon  disagreed  with  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  same  year  dissolved  that  body.  This  brought 
about  an  insurrection,  which  compelled  Iturbide  to  abdicate.  A  national 
congress  was  then  summoned,  which  made  and  enacted  the  constitution 
of  1824.  This  constitution,  however,  not  being  quite  in .  accordance 
with  the  state  of  society,  there  has  been  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  parties  who  wish  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  federal  republic,  and 
those  who  wish  to  give  to  the  congress  the  power  of  a  central  govern- 
ment. Though  the  latter  party  has  recently  gained  the  ascendancy,  the 
matter  is  fur  from  being  settled. 

Authorities :  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  a  Nouvelle  Espagne ; 
Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico;  WfiTd\Mexico  in  18*27;  Hardy's  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  Mexico;  Lyon's  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tow 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  in 
Mejico ;  Pikt*s  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territory; 
Constitucion  Federal  dclos  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  ;  Coulter,  Vetch, 
and  Galindo,  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal^  Vols.  III.,  VI.,  and 
VII. ;  Becher's  Mexico  in  den  Jahren  1832  and  1833. 
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1.  Boundaries,  Situation,  Extent  2.  Coast  and  Harbours.  S,  Surface 
and  Soil.  4.  Rivers,  5.  Climate.  6.  Productions,  1,  Inhabit- 
antn,     8.  Tou^s  and  Settlements.     9.  History. 

1.  The  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  republic  can- 
not at  present  be  fixed,  but  we  may  consider  it  as  formed  by  the  lower 
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course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Rio  Puerco,  and  thence  northward  by  the  Sierra  de  los  Comanches. 
The  boundary-line  ^between  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  America 
was  determined  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
government  in  1818:  it  runs  on  the  north  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Arkansas  River  to  100^  W.  long.,  which  meridian  it  follows 
south  to  the  Red  River.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  the 
meridian  of  94^  W.  long.,  along  which  it  extends  until  it  meets  the 
Sabine  River.  The  last-mentioned  river  constitutes  the  remainder  of 
the  boundary  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Within  these  lines 
Texas  extends  from  east  to  west  about  500  miles,  and  from  south  to 
north  700  miles  west  of  100°  W.  long.,  and  400  miles  east  of  that 
meridian.  Its  surface  is  more  than  260,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  treble  the  surface  of  Great  Britain.     It  lies  between  26°  and  38° 

N.  lat.,  and  between  93°  and  106°  W.  long. 

Texas  is  admirably  situated  for  constituting  an  independent  and 
separate  state,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  either  by  a  mountain  range 
or  by  deserts,  or  by  countries  unfit  for  agriculture.  Within  its  bounda- 
ries, between  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  river  Nueces, 
is  situated  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  Plain  of  Chihukhua,  which 
occupies  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  is  nearly 
a  desert.  This  desert  extends  to  the  place  where  the  Rio  Puerco  joins 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  the  Sierra  de  Comanches,  which  extends  north- 
ward and  is  divided  into  two  high  ridges,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  nearly 
impassable.  That  portion  of  Texas  which  is  north  of  the  Red  River 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  stretches  along  the  base 
of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  as  far  north  as  45°  N.  lat.,  and  eastward 
to  about  91°  W.  long.  Contiguous  to  this  desert,  on  the  east,  is  a  hilly 
country  covered  with  pine  forest,  and  of  very  inferior  fertility.  It  ex- 
tends on '  both  sides  of  the  Sabine  River  nearly  to  its  mouth,  where  a 
grassy  swamp  occurs.  East  of  these  sterile  districts  are  the  prairies  [of 
Opelousas  and  Atacapas,  which  appear  to  be  unfit  for  agriculture,  and 
are  followed  by  the  swampy  desert  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Thus 
Texas  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  sterile  countries,  and  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

2.  The  sea  coast,  which  is  about  500  miles  in  extent,  is  low,  and 
generally  formed  by  narrow  islands  or  peninsulas,  which  are  divided 
from  the  shores  of  the  main  land  by  lagoons  running  parallel  to  the  coast, 
but  in  some  places  branching  off  many  miles  inland.  These  lagoons 
constitute  harbours,  but  they  are  not  generally  deep  enough  to  admit 
large  vessels,  and  they  have  bars  at  their  entrance.  The  best  of  these 
harbours  is  Galveston  Bay,  formed  by  Galveston  Island  which  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  5  broad,  and  shelters  the  harbour  from  the- 
winds.  The  principal  entrance,  which  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  is  half-a-mile  wide,  and  has  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water  on 
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the  bar.  The  water  deepens  to  from  18  to  30  feet  within  the  bay,  but 
near  the  roiddlei  the  bay  is  crossed  by  shoals,  called  the  Red  Fish 
Bar,  on  which  there  are  only  from  3  to  5  feet  of  water.  The  entrance 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Galveston  Island  has  only  from  3  to  5  feet 
of  water.  On  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Brazos  there  are  only 
from  4  to  6  feet  of  water  $  but  the  bar  is  not  more  than  20  yards 
wide,  and  inside  the  bar  the  river  is  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ships  as 
far  as  Brazoria.  The  Paso  Caballo,  or  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Mata- 
gorda, has  12  feet  of  water  on  the'  bar,  but  the  bsy  itself  is  shallow, 
and  larger  vessels  cannot  approach  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Colorado 
and  La  Baca.  Farther  west  is  the  Bay  of  Aransaso,  the  bar  of  which  is 
said  to  have  about  5  feet  of  water,  but  the  bay  is  reported  to  be  deeper 
than  either  that  of  Gal vestonor-of  Matagorda.  The  entrance  into|  Nueces 
Bay,  and  the  bay  itself,  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Aransaso. 
Thus  Texas  has  four  harbours  superior  to  all  those  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  of  Tampico ;  and  the  United  States  of  North  America 
have  only  two  harbours  on  the  Mexican  Golf  which  are  better,  namely, 
the  East  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola. 

3.  On  the  margin  of  the  lagoons  the  country  is  level  and  low,"  and 
in  some  parts  marshy,  being  subject  to  inundations.  But  the  marshes 
are  much  less  extensive  than  farther  east  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States.  This  low  tract  is  destitute  of  trees  with  the  exception  of  some 
narrow  belts  along  the  margins  of  the  water-courses.  It  extends  about 
10  miles  inland  from  the  margin  of  the  lagoons.  In  the  dry  tracts  it 
exhibits  signs  of  considerable  fertility. 

At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  it  stretches  out  in  a  plain,  which  extends 
east  of  Galveston  Bay  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  inland,  and  between 
Galveston  Bay  and  the  Rio  Guadalupe  to  80  or  100  miles ;  south  of  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  Bay  it  advances  only  from  20  to  25  miles  inland.  This  plain 
is  properly  a  prairie  without  timber,  but  covered  with  fine  grass,  which 
supplies  excellent  pasturage  for  every  kind  of  domestic  animals.  The 
prairie,  however,  occupies  less  than  half  the  surface  of  this  region,  being 
furrowed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  compara- 
tively very  wide,  those  of  the  smaller  rivers  being  usually  three  miles 
across,  while  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  rivers  are  from  10  to  15,  and 
even  20  miles  wide.  These  bottoms,  in  their  natural  state,  are  either 
covered  with  trees,  whose  growth  indicates  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  or 
with  extensive  cane-brakes.  Though  the  soil  is  alluvial,  it  is  generally 
quite  ft'ee  from  swamps  or  stagnant  pools,  as  the  rivers  have  sufficient 
fall  speedily  to  carry  off  the  water  which  is  left  by  the  inundations.  The 
trees  which  grow  on  these  bottoms  are  chiefly  live  oak,  red,  black,  and 
other  species,  with  cedar,  pecan,  elm,  mulberry,  and  all  the  other  varie- 
ties  of  forest  trees  and  undergrowth  common  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
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the  Missisflippi.  The  proportion-  between  the  prairiea  nnd  the  rich 
bottoms  adapts  this  region  perhaps  more  than  any  other  for  a  high 
degree  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  which  have 
been  already  made,  are  within  its  limits.  The  western  and  narrow  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe  is  much  more 
destitute  of  trees^  as  the  country  rises  higher  above  the  water-coursest 
and  the  bottoms  are  much  narrower;  but  the  upland  prairies  are  said  to 
afford  excellent  pasturage. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  region,  and  is  from  150  to 
200  miles  wide,  is  much  more  elevated,  and  varies  considerably  in  fer- 
tility in  different  districts.  In  the  most  north-eastern  district  of  Texas 
the  soil  is  rather  sandy,  and  covered  with  continuous  pine-forests :  the 
surface  is  broken,  and  in  some  parts  even  hilly  ;  these  pine-forests  ex- 
tend on  both  sides  of  the  Sabine  River  as  far  west  as  the  source  of  that 
river  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  northward  to  the  banks  of  Red  River.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  extensive  forest  which  spreads  over  the  north- 
western corner  of  I/ouisiana,  and  over  the  middle  districts  of  Arkansas 
to  the  sources  of  the  Washita  River  and  the  Masserne  Mountains. 
West  of  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  River  begins  a  broad  and  elevated 
swell  of  land,  which  is  nearly  uniform  in  elevation,  but  grows  higher  as 
it  advances  farther  west,  along  the  banks  of  Red  River.  Its  width  may 
be  about  60  miles  on  aTi  average.  It  is  covered  with  a  scanty  and 
coarse  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees,  except  in  the  depressions,  in  which 
the  rivers  run.  The  space  between  it  and  the  level  country  farther 
south  may,  on  an  average,  be  120  miles  wide;  its  surface  is  undu- 
lating, resembling  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  undulations  rise  in 
many  parts  into  eminences  of  considerable  elevation,  but  always  with  a 
gentle  ascent  and  with  long  intervals  of  level  ground.  Abrupt  elevations 
are  rare,  and  the  surface  is  nowhere  so  broken  as  to  be  called  hillv. 
The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  prairie-land,  without  trees,  which 
occur  in  the  uplands  only,  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  eminences,  in 
clumps  or  groves  of  cedar,  oak,  or  pecan.  The  level  grounds  are 
clothed  with  nutritious  grass,  which  affords  good  pasturage,  es])ecially 
for  sheep  and  horses ;  but  water  is  scarce.  The  river-bottoms  are  more 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  uplands,  of  less  extent,  and  much  less 
numerous,  than  in  the  region  farther  south.  They  probably  do  not 
occupy  one- fifth  of  the  country,  but  they  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

That  portion  of  Texas  only,  which  lies  west  of  99°  W.  long,  and 
south  of  37°  N.  lat.,  can  be  called  hilly  and  mountainous.  Between  it  and 
the  level  tract  near  the  sea  there  is  also  an  undulating  country,  which 
partly  resembles  that  lying  farther  east,  but  at  no  great  distance  it  rises 
into  hills,  which  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains  west  of  100°  W.  long., 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Sierra  de  San  Saba.  They  are  a  part,  or  an 
offset,  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Comanches,  which  sepa- 
rates the  vale  of  the  Rio  Puerco  from  the  country  in  which  nearly  all 
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the  larger  riyers  of  Texas  originate.  It  appears  that  the  whole  of  Texas 
west  of  100°  W.  long,  is  full  of  ridges  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  all 
of  which  are  probably  connected  with  the  Sierra  de  Comanches.  The 
most  elevated  portion  lies  between  29°  and  32°  N.  lat.,  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Colorado, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Nueces ;  and  this  elevated  mountain  tract 
is  properly  called  Sierra  de  San  Saba.  The  natural  capabilities  of  this 
extensive  district  are  not  known,  as  it  is  still  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Comanches,  a  native  tribe  of  great  courage  and  activity.  The 
hilly  country  which  extends  south  and  north  along  its  eastern  base, 
with  an  average  width  of  150  miles,  contains  many  tracts  of  good  pas- 
ture-grounds;  but  in  general  it  suffers  from  want  of  water,  and  is 
destitute  of  trees  :  several  districts,  however,  are  covered  with  the  nopal 
tree,  which  thrives  best  in  an  arid  soil. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  Texas,  which  is  included  between  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  constitutes  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  soil  is  arid,  and  the  surface 
cither  level  or  covered  with  eminences  of  sandstone.  In  some  parts  it 
is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  products ;  and  in  others  it  is 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  incrustations.  The  whole  region  is 
without  trees,  except  along  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains ;  even 
the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  are  sandy,  and  are  frequently  without  vegeta- 
tion. All  the  rivers,  and  among  them  the  Canadian  River,  an  affluent'of 
the  Arkansas,  have  only  a  permanent  current  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains ;  farther  east  their  bed  is  dry,  except  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  af\er  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  after  some  days  of  rain. 
The  coarse  grass,  with  which  the  plains  are  covered  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  affords  abundant  food  to  buffalo,  and  several  kinds  of 
deer,  and  horses ;  and  the  berries  of  some  shrubs  nourish  a  great  num- 
ber of  bears  and  wild  turkeys.  Though  some  tracts  appear  to  have  a 
good  soil,  the  want  of  water  and  of  wood  renders  them  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

4.  Texas  owes  its  great  fertility  chiefly  to  the  numerous  rivers  which 
water  it,  and  have  deposited  on  their  extensive  bottoms  a  deep  layer  of 
alluvial  soil.  This  soil  is,  in  most  parts,  still  subject  to  inundations 
during  the  spring;  but  as  the  bottoms  themselves  have  a  sufficient 
slope  towards  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  a  sufficient  fall  in 
their  current  to  carry  off  the  waters,  a  few  weeks  are  sufficient  to  clear 
the  bottoms  from  water,  and  to  render  them  fit  for  agricultural  labour. 
For  the  same  reason  the  atmosphere  of  these  tracts  is  not  infested  by 
noxious  exhalations.  Though  the  rivers  are  rather  swift  in  the  upper 
parts  of  their  course,  they  are  generally  free  from  rapids  and  other  ol)- 
structions  to  navigation.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  southern 
and  fertile  portion  of  Texas  originate  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  or  in 
the  mountain-tract  contiguous  to  the  north  of  it. 
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The  most  remarkable  Rivers  from  west  to  east  are  the  following : — ^The 
Rio  Nueces  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles  falls  into  Nueces  Bay ;  it  is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course.  The  rivers  S.  Antonio  and  Guadalupe,  which  unite  not  far 
from  their  mouth  in  Aransaso  Bay,  flow  more]  than  250  miles,  and  are 
navigable  to  a  great  extent.  The  Colorado  River  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
los  Comanches  and  runs  for  nearly  half  its  course  eastward,  and  for  the 
remainder  to  the  south-east.  It  is  supposed  to  flow  more  than  400 
miles,  and  falls  into  Matagorda  Bay.  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  is  obstructed  by  a  raft  of  drift-wood,  which  fills  its  bed  and  causes 
the  water  to  be  divided  into  several  channels.  Above  this  raft  the  river 
is  navigable  for  above  150  miles,  but  higher  -up  numerous  small  falls 
occur.  The  Brazos,  or  Brazos  de  Dios,  has  its  source  in  the  unknown 
region  where  the  Red  River  rises.  It  soon  enters  an  extensive  plain, 
the  soil  of  which  is  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre,  and  the  surface  in 
the  dry  season  covered  with  crystallizations  of  salt.  During  the  rains 
the  river  inundates  the  plain,  and  changes  it  into  a  shallow  lake.  The 
salt  is  thus  dissolved,  and  for  some  time  after  the  water  of  the  river  is 
brackish  nearly  to  its  mouth.  During  the  freshets  the  current  is 
very  rapid,  but  at  other  times  gentle  and  deep.  The  tide  is  perceptible 
at  Bolivar,  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  water,  and  45  by 
land,  and  so  far  upward  its  depth  varies  between  18  and  30  feet.  The 
course  of  the  Rio  Brazos,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  is  500  miles. 
The  Rio  Trinidad  rises  in  the  elevated  country  which  extends  along  the 
southern  banks  of  Red  River,  and  has  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  in  a 
general  south -south-west  direction.  It  is  navigable  more  than  200 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston  Bay  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
Rio  Naches  rises  between  the  Rio  Trinidad  and  Sabine  River,  and  runs 
about  150  miles,  until  it  falls  into  Lake  Sabine;  it  is  easily  navigated 
above  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Sabine  River,  which,  for  200 
miles,  separates  Texas  from  the  State  of  I^ouisiana,  originates  in  the 
elevated  country  that  skirts  the  southern  banks  of  Red  River ;  it  runs 
flrst  east-south- east'parallel  to  Red  River,  and  afterwards  to  the  south. 
Nearly  40  miles  from  its  mouth  it  spreads  into  a  shallow  lake,  30  miles 
in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  wide.  This  lake,  into  which  the  Rio 
Naches  falls,  is  in  the  middle  only  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  much  less  near 
the  shores.  The  Sabine  River  issues  from  its  southern  extremity  and 
flows  about  6  miles  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  in  ordinary 
tides  there  are  only  3  feet  of  water  on  its  bar. 

The  Red  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  constitutes  the  boundary 
line  between  Texas  and  the  United  States  for  about  400  miles.  In  the 
month  of  February,  March,  and  April,  it  is  a  large  river,  which  carries 
down  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  it  diminishes  rapidly,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity.    The 

two  branches  of  the  Canadian  River  and  the  Arkansas  River,  which 
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traverse  the  northern  sandy  desert,  have  also  much  water  during  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  hut  in  summer  their  beds  are  usually  quite  dry. 

5.  Texas,  being  situated  without  the  tropic,  has  its  dry  season  in  sum- 
mer, and  its  rainy  season  in  winter.  Little  rain  falls  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  end  of  September  on  the  prairies,  and  frequently  none  at 
all,  but  in  the  valleys  along  the  river-K^ourses  and  in  the  low  lands 
showers  are  not  uncommon.  Daring  this  season  the  southerly  wind 
greatly  prevails ;  it  blows  steadily  and  with  considerable  force,  especially 
on  the  unsheltered  prairies.  This  wind  begins  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
gradually  increases  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  it  subsides,  and  is 
followed  by  a  calm.  The  intolerable  heat  with  wliich  this  calm  is  at- 
tended shows  how  much  the  high  temperature  is  moderated  by  the  wind. 
Shortly  after  sunset  a  slight  breeze  rises,  and  the  air  gradually  gets  cooler 
until  midnight ;  after  midnight  the  refrigeration  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  warm  coverings  are  required.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
63°  and  103** ;  it  is  generally  *13^  at  nine  o'clock,  83°  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  77°  at  three  o'clock.  This  season  is  usually  very  healthy,  except 
when  the  wind  turns  to  tlie  south-east,  and  blows  over  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana. 

In  winter,  from  October  to  March,  the  wind  blows  from  thc'north. 
In  December  and  January  it  is  nearly  as  constant  and  strong  as  the 
southern  wind  in  summer,  but  in  October  and  November,  and  also  in 
Februarv  and  March,  it  blows  rather  from  the  north-east,  and  alternates 
with  southerly  winds.  During  this  season  much  rain  falls,  and  it  some- 
times pours  down  in  great  abundance,  especially  on  the  prairies.  The 
mountains  arc  covered  with  snow,  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  and  frost  is 
experienced  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  though  it  does  not  continue 
long.  The  changes  in  the  weather  are  very  great  in  February  and 
March.  During  a  southerly  wind  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to 
75°,  and,  when  then  the  wind  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  it  is  stated  tliat 
it  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  25°;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

6.  Till  recent  times  Texas  remained  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are  at  present  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  however  well  ascertained  that  sugar  and  cotton  may  be  grown  with 
advantage  in  the  lower  country.  The  cotton  is  said  to  be  better  than 
that  which  is  raised  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Rice,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  other  grains  succeed  very  well ;  also  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate fruit-trees  have  succeeded  very  well.  Many  of  the  forest-trees  sup- 
ply fruits  in  abundance,  as  the  mulberry,  the  crab -apple,  the  plum,  the 
cherry,  the  sweet  gum,  the  peach,  the  butter-nut,  the  walnut,  the  hazel- 
nut, the  beech-nut,  the  chesnut,  the  hickory-nut,  and  especially  the  pec- 
can-nut,  which  supplies  the  farmers  with  an  article  of  sale.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  vines,  and  some  species  produce  excellent  grapes.  It 
would  seem  that  Texas  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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Tine.  The  extensive  forests  abound  in  trees,  which  are  useful  for  do- 
mestic purposes ;  many  of  them  supply  good  timber,  as  the  live  oak, 
cedar,  and  pine.  The  amount  of  the  valuable  timber  called  the  live  oak 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

Cattle  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number,  owing  to  the  extensive  prai- 
ries, which  make  excellent  pasture-ground.  Sheep  are  reared  on  the 
more  elevated  plains  towards  the  Red  River,  and  also  on  those  between 
the  Rio  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  In  the  last-mentioned  district 
the  wild  horse,  called  mustang,  is  still  numerous.  Numerous  herds  of 
bufialoes  pasture  in  summer  on  the  desert  plain  between  the  Red  River 
and  Arkansas,  and  in  winter  migrate  southward,  traversing  the  mountain- 
region  of  San  Saba,  and  feeding  on  the  plains  near  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
The  panther  and  the  spotted  leopard  are  still  frequently  met  with ;  the 
Mexican  couguar*  is  more  rare ;  wild  cats  are  numerous.  Black  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  still  found ;  deer  also  are  plentiful.  The  peccary 
or  Mexican  hog  is  occasionally  found.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  opossums, 
and  racoons  abound  in  most  places.  Among  the  numerous  kinds  of 
birds  is  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  found  in  the  woods  and  near  the  edges 
of  the  prairies.  In  the  winter  season  the  lagoons  and  ponds  near  the 
coast  are  literally  covered  with  wild  fowl^  such  as  swans,  geese,  and 
ducks.     Great  quantities  of  honey  arc  annually  gathered. 

Some  silver-mines  were  formerly  worked  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  de  San  Saba,  but  they  have  been  abandoned.  Copper  is 
found  in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Brazos  and  Red  River.  Iron 
occurs  in  several  plaees,  and  also  lead.  Salt  abounds  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Brazos,  and  between  the  Rio  Nueces  and  Rio  del  Norte 
there  are  numerous  salt  lagoons.  Salt  springs  and  licks  are  frequent, 
and  salt  is  also  extracted  from  the  water  of  a  spring  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos.     Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places. 

7.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  native  tribes,  is  vaguely  estimated 
at  80,000 ;  only  about  one-tenth  of  this  number,  or  about  8000,  are 
stated  to  be  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  origin.  Their  settlements  are  only 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe.  The  remainder  consist  of  emi- 
grants from  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber arc  Anglo-Americans  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  States,  and 
have  brought  to  Texas  negro  slaves,  who  perhaps  amount  to  2000  or  3000. 

Several  native  tribes  still  wander  about  in  the  country.  Most  of  them 
live  by  the  chase,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Caddos,  Wacos,  and  Tou- 
waccones.  Others  have  fixed  habitations,  and  principally  apply  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  Such  are  the  Cushatees,  who  live  in  villages  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Trinidad,  in  well-constructed  houses,  surrounded 
by  peach-trees.     They  cultivate  their  gardens  and  fields,  and  raise 

*  There  is  an  eTi<lent  conftision  in  these  names,  which  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  Texian  travellers. 
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horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Among  the  wandering  tribes  the 
Comanches  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  still  the  exclusive  pos- 
sessors of  the  mountain-region  of  San  Saba,  and  do  not  permit  the  whites 
to  enter  their  territory.  They  have  no  agriculture,  and  depend  for  their 
subsistence  entirely  on  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  When  unsuccessful 
they  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  wild  horses,  with  which  their  country 
abounds;  they  also  use  them  for  the  saddle,  and  are  excellent  horsemen. 
Several  families  belonging  to  the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws,  two  tribes 
which  have  been  removed  by  the  American  government  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  have  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  Texas ; 
they  cultivate  the  ground,  raise  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle. 
In  the  plains  of  the  desert  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kiawa, 
Shiennes,  Arrapahoes,  and  others  :  they  appear  to  consist  only  of  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

8.  As  this  country  has  only  been  settled  within  the  last  twenty  years 
by  an  agricultural  people,  the  settlements  are  dispersed  over  the  country 
and  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  town  of  Bexar,  on  the  Rio 
San  Antonio,  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  depdt  of  American  and  European  goods  de- 
signed for  the  market  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico ;  the  population 
amounts  to  between  3000  and  4000  souls,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  native 
Mexicans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  many  Spanish  families 
are  settled.  S.  Patrick,  on  the  Rio  Nueces,  a  town  lately  founded,  is 
very  thriving.  On  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Matagorda  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Colorado  is  the  town  of  Matagorda,  which  is  rapidly 
improving.  Three  towns  have  been  founded  on  the  Rio  Brazos.  S. 
Felipe  de  Austin  may  be  considered  as  the  present  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  already  a  population  of  2000  souls,  though  it  was  settled 
only  in  1824.  The  two  other  towns,  Columbia  and  Brazoria,  seem  to 
be  in  a  thriving  condition.  On  the  river  Trinidad  is  the  town  of 
Liberty,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Galveston  Bay  the  town  of  Ana- 
huac;  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  There 
is  no  considerable  place  along  the  great  road  which  runs  from  Bexar  to 
Nachitoches  in  Louisiana,  except  Nacogdoches,  which  is  built  on  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Naches.  It  was  formerly  a  military  establish- 
ment of  the  Spaniards.  In  1819  it  was  entirely  broken  up  and  aban- 
doned, but  it  lias  since  recovered,  and  may  now  contain  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants. 

•  9.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Texas  was  nearly  unknown,  having  only 
been  occasionally  traversed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  New  Orleans  be- 
longed to  them,  in  their  way  from  and  to  Mexico.  About  the  l)eginning 
of  the  present  century  there  were  only  two  or  three  small  military  esta- 
blishments, near  which  a  few  Spaniards  had  settled,  and  they  were  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  In  1807  Pike  made  it  known  that  this 
country  was  distinguished  by  fertility  of  soil.     From  that  time  many 
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citizens  of  the  neighbouring  States  of  the  American  Union  wished  to  form 
settlements  in  Texas,  but  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  their  desigfis.  No  sooner  however  had  Mexico  obtained  its 
independence  than  it  adopted  a  liberal  system  of  colonization,  inviting 
(in  1824)  natives  and  foreigners  to  settle  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic  under  very  advantageous  conditions.  In  a  few  ye^irs  a  large 
and  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  several 
individuals,  Mexicans  and  Anglo-American:*,  who  settled  several  families 
in  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  their  grant.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  by  Colonel  Austin  in  his  grant  on  the  Rio  Brozos,  and  called 
S.  Felipe  de  Austin.  About  this  time  the  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America  turned  towards  Texas.  Ten  years  after 
the  first  grant  had  been  obtained,  the  number  of  Anglo-Americans  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Mexicans  three  or  four  times.  Several  of  the  landed 
proprietors  had  introduced  slaves,  against  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  dispute.  But 
this  very  circumstance  procured  for  the  Texians  the  active  support  of 
the  southern  American  States,  who  wished  to  unite  this  country  with  the 
North  American  Confederation,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  preponderance 
in  the  Legislature.  About  this  time  (1834)  there  was  in  Mexico  a 
struggle  of  parties  for  a  federal  or  central  government,  and  the  Texians 
insisted  on  a  separation  of  their  country  from  the  State  of  Cohahuila,  to 
which  it  belonged.  This  request  being  refused,  they  immediately  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  what  they  considered  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and  the  republican  principles  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  The 
few  Mexican  soldiers  stationed  at  Bexar  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
in  December,  1835,  with  considerable  loss.  The  president  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  Santa  Anna,  however  marched  into  Texas  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army.  He  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Bexar,  the  garrison 
of  which  he  put  to  the  sword,  but  in  1836  he  was  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  San  Jacinto,  with  great  slaughter,  by  half  the  number  of 
Anglo-Americans,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Mexican  government,  in 
spite  of  the  struggle  of  parties,  which  was  not  conducted  without  blood- 
shed, raised  another  army  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  rebels,  but 
this  force  was  diverted  from  its  destination  by  the  war  which  the  French 
government  declared  against  the  Mexican  republic.  No  effective  attempt 
has  since  been  made  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Texians  have  profited 
by  this  opportunity  to  establish  a  regular  government  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  with  a  president  at  the  head. 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  formally  declared  early  in  March,  1836, 
and,  though  Mexico  has  not  abandoned  its  rights  to  this  country,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Texas  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself  as  a  sovereign  State. 

[General  Wavel  in  Wards  Mexico  in  1827,  Appendix;  HoUey's 
Observations  on  Texas;  O'Neill's  Guide  to  Texas;  Edward's  History 
of  Tfxa^t  Cincinnati,  1836.] 
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I. — Relative  Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Coasts,  and  Islands. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  entirely  across  the 
American  Continent,  from  the  67th  to  the  133d  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude. On  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  reaches  from  the  25th  to  the  45th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  Pacific  from  the  4 2d  to  the  54th 
parallel.*  Its  length  east  and  west  is  2150  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  boundary  is  1340  miles ;  aud  its 
least,  near  the  Rockv  Mountains,  is  486  miles.  The  area  is  2,369,794 
square  miles. 

This  vast  region  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
the  Florida  Cape  to  the  River  St.  Croix,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  :  on 
the  north  cast,  by  the  River  St.  Croix,  to  its  source,  and  thence  by  a  me- 
ridional line  to  the  Highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  of  the  Atlantic :  on  the  north  by  Lower  and  Ui)per 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  possessions  on  this  Continent,  according 
to  a  dividing  line  which  begins  at  the  north-east  comer  in  the  High- 
lands, and  follows  them  in  a  south-west  course  until  they  reach  the  45th 
parallel ;  thence  the  line  runs  along  that  parallel,  until  it  strikes  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  120  miles  below  Lake  Ontario.  The  line  then  follows 
the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  Lake  Ontario ;  passes  through  that  lake,  the  lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as  well  as  the  straits  which  con- 
nect them  to  La  Pluie  or  Rainy  Lake  river ;  it  then  ascends  that  river  to 
the  95th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and 
follows  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thcec  mountains  are 
then  the  boundary  as  far  as  54°  40'  north,  and  the  line  proceeds  by  this 
parallel  to  the  Pacific,  the  coast  of  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  42d 
parallel.  On  the  south-west,  the  line  which  separates  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  runs  alternately  east  and  south  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  proceeding  first  along  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  thence  south  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  source  of  the  Arkan- 


*  The  weitern  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  still  unsettled.  By  theconTentiou 
with  Russia  in  1824,the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  tho  Pacific  coast  are  limited 
to  54*  40'  north :  and  they  assert  a  right  to  all  the  country  south  of  that  to  the  42nd 
parallel,  under  their  several  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  by  the  right 
of  divcovery ;  but  a  part  of  the  same  coast  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
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BHB  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  lOOth  degree  of  west 
longitude;  thence  by  aline  due  south  to  Red  River;  thence  further 
east  along  that  river  until  it  reaches  the  meridian  (94®)  which  connects 
it  with  the  Sabine  river ;  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  Florida  Cape. 

The  length  of  the  entire  boundary  line  is  10,872  miles ;  of  which 
6644  miles  are  inland,  and  4228  miles  are  sea  coast ;  or  it  may  be 
otherwise  distributed  thus  : — 

The  line  which  separates  the  United  States  from  the 
British  possessions  is  •  •  3,834  miles  ] 

From   the  Territory   claimed  by  Russia  and  Great 

Britain  .  •  .  480 

From  Mexico  and  Texas  •  .  '2,330 


6,644 

Length  of  Coast  on  the  Atlantic  •  •  2,145 

on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .  1,183 

on  the  Pacific  .  .  900 


4,228 

10,872 

Coculs. — The  Atlantic  coast,  from  Long  Island  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
from  that  cape  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  river  Sabine, 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner  one  low  level  line  of  sand  covered 
with  forest,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is,  however,  in- 
dented here  and  there  with  deep  bays  and  harbours,  both  capacious,  and 
accessible.  North  and  east  of  Long  Island  the  coast  becomes  high, 
rocky,  and  broken ;  the  shore  is  bolder ;  and  good  harbours  are  more 
numerous.  This  circumstance  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  give  to  that 
part  of  the  Union  its  maritime  character. 

There  are  three  prominent  points  on  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast : 
Cape  Florida,  in  Int.  25%  Cape  Hatteras,  in  35%  and  Cape  Cod,  in  42® ; 
which,  with  Cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  terminate  three  great  curva- 
tures of  the  coast,  of  which  the  most  southern  has  the  greatest  length 
and  depth,  and  the  most  northern,  the  least.  The  lengths  of  these  curves 
are,  respectively,  895,  660,  and  490  miles. 

Bays, — The  principal  bays  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  are, 
that  of  PoMomaquoddy^  which  is  common  to  them  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  12  miles  wide,  and  6  deep.  Penobscot  Bay^  lying  further  south 
and  west,  and  extending  inland  30  miles  from  north  to  south.  Massa^ 
chusetU  Bay^  lying  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  is  about  40  miles 
from  north  to  south :  it  includes  the  bays  of  Boston,  Plymouth,  and 
Cape  Cod,  together  with  several  fine  harbours.    Narragamei  Bay^  lying 
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principally  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  is  about  30  miles  deep.  De- 
laware Bay,  between  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  terminated 
by  Cape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  the  south,  is  more 
than  60  miles  long,  and  30  broad  in  the  widest  part :  it  is  18  miles  wide 
between  the  two  capes.  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  is 
200  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  7  to  20  miles  wide.  Its 
entrance  between  Cape  Charles  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henry  on  the 
south,  has  a  width  of  15  miles.  This  bay  contains  many  excellent 
harbours,  and  is  generally  9  fathoms  deep. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Liouisiana  presents  a  continual  succession  of  bays,  inlets, 
and  sounds.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  bays  of  Appalacfiie, 
Appalachicolay  Choctawatche,  or  Choctaw ^  and  Pensacola^  in  West 
Florida,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  Alabama.  Of  these,  Pe-nsacola  Bay, 
30  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  7  wide,  affords  the  best  harbour  on  the 
Gulf  shore. 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  The  best  harbour 
appears  to  be  the  eestuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  lat. 
46°  13'. 

Islands. — There  arc  numerous  islands  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  of 
which  the  largest  is  Mount  Desert,  on  the  west  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay. 
It  is  15  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  In  Penobscot  Bay  are  Long  Island, 
the  Fox  Islands,  and  Deer  Isle,  Nantucket,  lying  20  miles  south  of 
Cape  Cod,  is  1 5  miles  long,  and  1 1  broad.  South-east  of  this  island 
are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  a  sand  reef  50  miles  in  length.  Martha's 
Vineyard,  an  island  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  20  miles  long  by  1 0 
broad.  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  a  group  to  the  north-west  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  form  the  south-east  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  In  Narraganset 
Bay  are  Rhode  Island,  15  miles  long,  Conanicvt,  8  miles,  and  Pni' 
dence  Island,  6  miles.  Block  Island,  lying  out  to  sea,  about  10 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  8  miles  long.  Long  Island  lies  south  of  the 
Connecticut  coast,  thus  forming  a  sound  from  about  3  to  22  miles  wide. 
It  is  connected  with  New  York  Bay  by  a  strait  called  East  River,  about 
25  miles  long.  The  Island  extends  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  20  miles.  Some  small  islands  lie  near  its  eastern 
extremity.  Staten  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbour,  and 
is  13  miles  long,  by  5  broad.  The  City  of  New  York  itself  stands  on  an 
island,  formerly  called  Manhattan,  which  is  15  miles  long,  and  from 
one  to  two  miles  broad ;  but  a  l)ridge  over  a  narrow  strait  connects  it 
with  the  main  land.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Kent  Island,  opposite  Annapolis, 
which  is  12  miles  long. 

'  A  series  of  low  sandy  islands  are  ranged  along  the  coasts  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  forming  channels  and  sounds  between 
them  and  ihe  main,  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.     Further 
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south,  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  these  islands  are 
more  numerous,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  are 
thickly  inhabited. 

Many  small  islands  are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Florida.  A  large 
cluster  of  them  lie  to  the  south-east  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  one  of  them. 
Key  West,  has  acquired  importance  by  becoming  a  naval  station  of  the 
United  States.  The  rest  of  the  group,  together  with  those  which  lie 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  have  too  little  present  value  to  de< 
serve  a  more  particular  notice. 

II. — Natural  Features^  Mountains^  Rivers, 

Two  ranges  of  mountains,  composed  of  several  distinct  ridges,  stretch 
obliquely  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  Alleghany  or 
Appalachian  chain  runs,  like  the  Atlantic  coast,  nearly  north-east  and 
south-west,  but  recedes  further  and  further  from  the  Atlantic  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  south ;  the  other  called  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains, 
runs  north-west  and  south-east,  about  460  miles  from  the  Pacific. 
From  the  Appalachian  range  the,  land  has  a  general  south-eastern  slope 
to  the  Atlantic.  From  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  it  has  a  steeper  western 
slope  to  the  Pacific.  Between  the  two  ranges  is  formed  an  immense 
basin  or  valley,  which,  narrowing  as  it  descends  to  the  south,  is  drained 
by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  together 
with  some  smaller  streams  which  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Appalachian  range,  consisting  in  some  places  of  one  or  two  distinct 
ridges,  and  in  others  of  many,  passes  under  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  called  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  the  Catskill  in 
New  York,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Tennessee ;  besides  the  various 
designations  that  have  been  given  to  lower  and  less  important  ridges  be- 
longing to  the  same  system. .  The  length  of  the  chain  from  Maine  to 
Alabama  is  nearly  1200  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  20  to  100 
miles,  but  its  elevation  rarely  attains  4000  feet,  and  is  often  below  that 
height,  except  in  the  mountainous  region  west  of  I^ake  Champlain, 
where  the  Hudson  has  its  source,  which  contains  several  summits  above 
.5000  feet,  and  except  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
highest  summit  of  which  is  6234  feet. 

The  great  western  range  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  of  far  greater 
length.  Its  base  is  computed  to  be,  in  some  places,  300  miles  broad,  and 
many  of  its  summits  are  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation. 

There  are  other  considerable  ranges  of  mountains,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  inferior  elevation,  and  supposed  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  Ozarks,  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Irunning  like  the  Alleghanies  from  north-east  to  south-west :  they  beg^n 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  near  its  mouth,  and  crossing  the 
Arkansas  territory,  terminate  south  of  Red  River.  Their  height  is  from 
1000  to  2000  feet.  The  Black  Hills  are  another  range,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Ozarks  from  a  higher  point  on  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  their  height  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  also  a 
range  of  mountains,  or  perhaps  several  ranges,  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  they  have  been  too  imperfectly  explored  for 
their  length,  breadth,  height,  or  even  general  direction  to  he  known, 
though  the  last  is  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  great  western  range. 

Of  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Appalachian  chain  and  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  largest  are  the  Penobscot, 
the  Kennebec,  the  Merrimac,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  James  River,  the  Roanoke,  the 
Neuse,  Cape  Fear  River,  the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  the  Savanna,  the  Alata- 
maha,  the  Appalachicola,  and  the  Mobile.  The  situation,  course,  length 
and  embouchure  of  each  are  as  follow : — 

The  Penobscot  rises  in  the  Highlands  of  Maine,  and  after  expanding 
into  several  successive  lakes,  unites  with  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  south,  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  courge  is 
250  miles.  The  Kennebec  also  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  afler  a 
southerly  course  of  near  200  miles,  falls  into  Merrymeeting  Bay. 

The  Merrimac  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  afler  a  south  course  through  that  State,  enters  Massachusetts,  and 
turning  to  the  east  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbury  Port.  Its  whole 
course  is  200  miles. 

The  Connecticut^  the  largest  river  in  New  England,  has  its  source  in 
the  Highlands  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  taking  a  southerly  direction,  separates  that  State  from  Vermont, 
then  crosses  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  enters 
Ijong  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 

The  Hudton  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  in  the  mountain 
region  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  an  elevation  of  4147  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  pursuing  nearly  a  south  course  for  300  miles,  joins  the  sea  in 
the  Bay  of  New  York. 

The  Delaware  has  its  source  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York, 
and  pursuing  an  irregular  course  to  the  south,  it  first  forms  the  boundary 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  then  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  finally  between  New  Jersey  and  the  State  of  Delaware, 
until  it  enlarges  itself  into  Delaware  Bay.  Its  length  is  about  300 
miles. 

The  Susqvehanna  is  formed,  near  its  head,  of  two  branches;  the 
eastern  having  its  source  in  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York;  the  other  in 
the  most  western  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  branch,  after  passing  through  the  several  ridges  of  the  cliain, 
unites  witli  the  eastern  branch  below  the  mountains  of  Northumberland 
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in  Pennsylvania :  then  running  south-east  and  south-west  alternately,  it 
traverses  that  state,  and  passing  ^through  a  small  part  of  Maryland,  it 
enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  H&vre  de  Grace,  ailer  a  course  of  more 
than  400  miles. 

The  Potomac  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Virginia,  and  pur* 
sues  a  general  north-east  course  for  upwards  of  100  miles;  it  then 
gradually  bends  to  the  south-east,  and,  pursuing  that  course,  passes  by 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  empties  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  tri- 
butary called  the  South  Branch  is  much  longer  than  the  main  river.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  near  400  miles,  and  it  forms,  throughout  its 
whole  course,  the  dividing  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

James  River  rises  also  in  the  Alleghany,  and  after  passing  through 
the  three  principal  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  it  runs  by  an  irregu- . 
lar  easterly  course  to  the  Chesapeake.     Its  course,  which  is  wholly  in 
Virginia,  is  about  350  miles  long. 

The  Roanoke.  This  river,  like  the  two  former,  has  its  source  in 
Virginia.  It  consists  of  two  branches,  of  which  the  most  southern,  the 
Dan,  passes  into  North  Carolina,  and  has  a  winding  eastern  course  on 
the  line  between  the  two  States.  The  northern  and  main  branch  pursues 
a  south-east  course,  and  uniting  with  the  Dan  in  Virginia,  continues  the 
same  course  through  North  Carolina  to  Albemarle  Sound.  Its  length  is 
upwards  of  350  miles. 

The  Nevse^  after  a  south-east  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  Pamlico 
Sound.  Cape  Fear  River,  after  a  similar  course  of  300  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Cape,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Both 
these  rivers  are  wholly  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Pcdee  rises  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called 
the  Kadkin,  and  pursuing  a  south-south-east  course,  passes  into  South 
Carolina,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  at  George  Town.  The  Santee^  in 
like  manner,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs  nearly  a  south  course  into 
South  Carolina,  and  then  turning  to  the  east  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  Charleston.  The  course  of  each  river  exceeds 
350  miles. 

The  Savanna  has  its  source  in  Tennessee,  and  flowing  in  a  south-east 
direction  for  more  than  400  miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  1*7  miles  below  the  tovm 
of  the  same  name. 

The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ook- 
mulgee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  flow  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  After  their  confluence,  the  Alatamaha  bends 
more  to  the  east,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  Darien.  By  the  eastern 
and  longest  branch,  the  Oconee,  the  length  of  the  whole  river  is  500 
miles.  To  this  list  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  \he  United  States  may  be 
added  the  St.  John's  in  East  Florida,  which,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula,  takes  a  north  course,  during  which  it  expands  into  several 
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lakes,  and  then  turning  to  the  east,  falls  into  the  ocean  %30  miles  south  of 
the  Georgia  line. 

The  other  two  large  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  flow  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Of 
these  iht  Appalackicola  is  composed  of  two  branches,  Flint  River  and  the 
Chatahooche.  The  latter,  which  is  the  more  considerable,  rises  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia,  and  running  to  the  south,  becomes 
part  of  the  boundary  line  between  that  State  and  Alabama,  after  which 
it  separates  Georgia  from  West  Florida.  Uniting  with  Flint  River 
from  the  north-east,  it  passes  through  West  Florida  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  to  the  west  of  Appalachie  Bay.  The  whole  course  is  more  than 
600  miles.  The  Mobile  also  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Alabama 
on  the  east,  and  the  Tombigbee  on  the  west,  which  unite  more  than  40 
miles  above  Mobile  Bay.  After  running  10  miles  the  river  again  divides, 
and  proceeds  by  two  mouths  to  the  Bay.  The  Alabama  branch,  in  like 
manner,  consists  of  two  streams,  the  Coosa  and  the  Talapoosa^  both 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  The 
Tombifjbee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  and  having,  by  a 
south-westerly  course,  passed  into  the  state  of  Mississippi,  it  again  enters 
Alabama,  and  descends  to  the  gulf  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Alabama,  by  either  branch,  is  between  400  and  500  miles. 
The  course  of  the  Tombigbee  is  about  the  same. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  general  course  of  all  the  preceding  rivers, 
except  the  St.  John's,  is  either  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  that  in  both 
cases  the  course  is  nearly  at  right  angles  both  with  the  general  direction 
of  that  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  in  which  they  have  their  re- 
spective sources,  and  of  that  part  of  the  coast  where  they  enter  the  sen. 
The  whole  extent  of  surface  which  they  and  the  intermediate  streams  drain 
is  about  370,000  square  miles.  Now  the  country  between  the  Allegha- 
nics  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  constituting  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
contains  1,100,000  miles;  and  if  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
rivers  is,  in  similar  climates,  proportionate  to  the  surface  of  the  country 
which  they  drain,  then  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  the  streams  of  this 
immense  valley  find  an  outlet,  discharges  about  three  times  as  much 
water  as  all  the  Atlantic  streams  united. 

The  Mississippi,  which  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions,  rises  in  a  tract  of  table  land  west  of  I^ake 
Superior,  abounding  with  lakes  and  marshes,  the  waters  issuing  from 
which  all  find  a  common  outlet  in  the  river.  Which  of  these  lakes 
formed  the  principal  source  of  the  Mississippi  has  long  been  an  un- 
solved problem  in  American  geography,  for  first.  Leech  Lake,  then  Red- 
cedar  or  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Travers,  and  Truth  Lake,  have  all  in  succes- 
sion been  considered  the  real  source  as  the  country  became  more  fully 
explored.  But  by  an  expedition  in  1832,  conducted  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
an  Indian  agent,  and  Lieutenant  Allen,  of  the  United  States  army,  it  is 
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now  ascertained  to  be  in  lake  La  Biche,*  and  thus,  while  the  course  of  the 
river  is  made  longer,  its  source  is  farther  south  than  had  been  previously 
supposed.  This  lake,  which  is  about  *1  miles  by  3,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a 
granite  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  northern  Red  River  from 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  in  41®  Itf  N.  lat.,  95°  54'.  W.  long.  The 
stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  which  constitutes  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  20  feet  broad  and  2  feet  deep.  It  first  flows  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion through  smaller  lakes  to  Lake  Travers,  which  is  10  miles  by  5,  and, 
leaving  the  lake  near  the  place  of  entrance,  it  turns  to  the  east  through  Cass 
Lake  to  Little  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it  takes  that  general  southerly 
course  which  it  afterwards  keeps  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  According  to 
the  memoir  of  Lieutenant  Allen,  the  distance  by  the  river  from  Lake  La 
Biche  to  Cass  Lake  is  165  miles;  to  the  Peckagama  Falls  below  Lake 
Winnipeg,  is  279  miles;  and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  1029  miles. 
The  principal  rivers  which  it  afterwards  receives,  are  the  ^St,  Ptter^Sy 
from  the  west,  9  miles  below  the  Falls,  which  river  flows  first  to  the 
south-east,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  and  has  a  course]  of  250  miles. 
Ninety  miles  below  the  Falls  the  Si.  Croix  enters  from  the  east,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  200  miles :  about  the  latitude  of  44°,  the  river 
expands  into  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  3  miles  wide,  and  then  receives  the 
Chippeivay  from  the  east.  About  43®,  and  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  it  re- 
ceives the  Wisconsin  from  the  east,  the  course  of  which  exceeds  300  miles. 
Near  the  40th  degree  the  river  Des  Moines  enters  from  the  west,  after  a 
course  of  about  400  miles.  In  lat.  39®  the  Illinois  enters  from  the 
east,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  Eighteen  miles  below  it  is  joined  by 
the  Missouri,  which,  being  a  longer,  fuller,  and  more  rapid  stream, 
would  probably  have  given  its  name  to  their  united  waters,  but  for  the 
two  circumstances  that  it  enters  the  Mississippi  at  right  angles,  while 
the  latter  continues  its  previous  course ;  and  that,  immediately  above  the 
confluence,  the  Mississippi  is  much  the  wider  river.  From  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  the  course  of  the  river  is 
843  miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Missouri  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42® 
and  43®  N.  lat.  They  consist  of  three  nearly  equal  streams,  which 
unite  after  a  northerly  course  of  about  150  miles.  Of  these  streams 
Lewis  and  Clarke  named  the  most  western,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  the  largest,  the  Jefferson^  the  most  eastern,  the  Gallatin^ 
and  the  intermediate  one,  the  Madison,  The  river  continues  its  north- 
erly course,  after  the  junction,  to  the  Great  Falls,  in  lat.  47®,  which  are 
520  miles  below  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  Jefferson.  It  then 
flows  north-east  54  miles  to  the  mouth  oi  Maria's  river,  a  considerable 
stream  from  the  north-west.  Its  course  is  then  easterly  about  800  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  YelloW'Slone^  in  lat.  48®,  the  length  of  which  river 
is  supposed  to  be  little  less  than  that  of  the  Missouri  above  the  conflu- 

*  Or  Itasca^  p.  84. 
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ence.  The  course  is  then  north-east  to  White  Earth  river,  and  south- 
east to  the  Mandan  villages,  having  first  received  the  Little  Missouri 
from  the  south-west  The  general  course  is  afterwards  south-east  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Qui- 
courre  from  the  west,  the  JaqueM  and  Sioux  from  the  north,  the  Platte^ 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Kansas  also  from  the  west, 
Grand  River  from  the  north-west;  and  the  Osage  from  the  south-west. 
Its  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow-stone  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  is  computed  to  be  1880  miles,  and  its  whole  course  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  more  than  3000  miles. 

Below  the  confluence  of  those  rivers,  193  miles,  the  river  Ohio  enters 
from  the  north-east.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Alleghany, 
which  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Monongahela,  which  rises  in 
Virginia:  they  unite  at  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  from  which  point  to 
its  mouth,  the  Ohio  has  a  coune  of  1132  miles,  during  which  it  receives 
the  Muskingum^  the  Scioto^  the  Great  Miamiy  and  the  fVahash  from  the 
north ;  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Kentucky,  Green 
River,  the  Cumberland  ^  and  the  Tennessee  from  the  south;  all  of  which 
are  considerable  rivers.  The  Ohio  separates  the  State  of  the  same 
name  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  it  also  separates  Kentucky 
from  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  river  St.  Francis  enters  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  305 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  80  miles  lower,  White  River 
enters  on  the  same  side.  Both  these  streams  have  their  source  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains.  Thirty  miles  below  White  River,  the  Arkansas  enters 
also  from  the  west.  Its  source  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  general 
direction  is  a  little  south  of  east,  and  its  course  is  commonly  estimated 
at  2000  miles,  and  even  more,  though  it  has  probably  been  overrated. 
The  Yazoo  enters  from  the  east,  200  miles  lower  down,  after  a  course 
of  about  300  miles.  Eighty  miles  below  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  in 
lat.  31®,  Red  River  enters  from  the  west.  This  river  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  takes  a  general  south-east  direction  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, receiving  several  large  rivers  in  its  course,  which  is  suppopcd 
to  be  little  inferior  in  length  to  that  of  the  Arkansas.  Immediately 
below  Red  River  tlie  Mississippi  begins  to  discharge  a  part  of  its  vast 
body  of  water,  especially  during  the  annual  floods,  through  lateral  outlets, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  bayous.  There  are  four  of  these  above  New 
Orleans,  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Iberville,  Ptaquendne,  and  La  Fourche. 
Below  this  last  bayou,  the  banks  of  the  river  continue  unbroken  for 
200  miles,  when  the  river  discharges  itself  by  sil  unequal  mouths  into 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  thus  terminates  a  course  which,  by  the  branch 
that  bears  its  name,  is  3267  miles,  and  by  the  Missouri  branch  is  4424 
miles.  As  both  rivers  arc  navigable  to  their  rcs|)cctive  falls,  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  a  navigation  to  the  sea  of  2238  miles ;  and  the  Missouri  of 
3960  miles.  Both  rivers  have  annual  floods,  which  begin  about  the  end 
of  February,  and  are  at  their  height  about  the  middle  of  June. 
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The  Sabine  is  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Texas.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Texas,  and  has  nearly  a  south 
course  to  the  gulf  of  about  350  or  400  miles. 

The  only  considerable  river  yet  explored  in  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  Colunibia^  or  the  Oregon^  as 
it  is  sometimes  called:  This  river  consists  of  several  branches,  all  of 
which  have  their  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  main  river  by  travellers  rises  about  the  54th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Its  general  course  is  to  the  south  and  west,  and  it  unites 
with  three  considerable  rivers  all  from  the  south-east :  with  the  first, 
Clark* s  River,  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  the  second,  Lewises 
River^  about  400  miles,  and  the  last,  the  Multnomah  or  Wallamut^ 
125  miles.  The  head  streams  of  Leiois^s  and  Clark's  rivers  are 
known  to  approach  very  near,  in  some  places  even  within  a  mile,  to  those 
of  the  Missouri.  The  whole  length  of  the  Columbia  is,  upon  imperfect 
data,  estimated  to  be  1500  miles.  Its  mouth  is  in  46°  13'  north  latitude, 
and  1 23**  20'  west  longitude. 

Lakes. — Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  there 
is  a  group  of  large  lakes,  all  of  which,  except  one,  form  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  They  are  Lake  Superior^  Michigan^ 
Huron,  St.  Clair ^  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  water  of  each  lake  flows 
into  the  lake  that  is  east  of  it  by  a  narrow  strait  or  river,  until  the  most 
eastern,  the  Ontario,  finds  in  the  St.  Lawrence  a  passage  for  its  waters 
to  the  ocean. 

Lake  Superior,  the  most  northern  and  western  of  the  group,  is 
360  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  150  miles  wide,  and  about  1600  in 
circumference.  It  contains  five  large  islands,  one  of  which.  Isle  Royale, 
is  said  to  be  100  miles  long  by  40  broad.  It  receives  more  than  fifty 
rivers,  but  has  only  a  single  outlet,  the  straits  of  St.  Mary,  which  connect 
it  with  Lake  Huron.    These  straits  are  about  40  miles  long. 

Lake  Michigan  lies  directly  south  of  Lake  Superior,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Huron  by  a  strait.  It  lies 
wholly  within  the  United  States,  is  260  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  50  miles.  Michillimackinac,  the 
strait  which  connects  it  with  Huron,  is  6  miles  long  by  4  miles  wide. 
Like  Huron,  lying  south-east  of  Lake  Superior,  is  240  miles  long, 
and  100  miles  wide.  It  abounds  in  islands,  one  of  which  is  90  miles  in 
length.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  south-east  comer  into  Lake  St.  Clair, 
by  the  strait  or  river  St.  Clair.  Tliis  lake,  and  the  strait  which  connects 
it  with  Lake  Erie,  including  Lake  St.  Clair,  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Michigan  territory. 

Lake  St,  Clair  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  The  strait  of  tlie 
same  name  is  30  miles  long,  and  that  which  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie, 
called  Detroit,  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 

Lake  Erie,  lying  south  of  Lake  Huron,  is  265  miles  long  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  witli  a  mean  breadth  of  40  miles.    U  CQivA;aciv:k&  \^>aX 
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few  islands,  and,  though  shallower  than  the  other  large  lakes,  has  a  depth 
of  from  8  to  50  fathoms.  It  communicates  at  its  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  strait  or  river  of  Niagara,  which,  20 
miles  north  of  Erie,  and  14  miles  south  of  Ontario,  forms  the  celebrated 
cataract  of  the  same  name. 

Lake  Ontario y  lying  north  of  Lake  Erie,  receives  the  Niagara  near  its 
western  extremity.  It  is  172  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  60  miles 
wide.  It  contains  19  islands.  At  its  north-east  corner  is  the  outlet 
of  this  lake  which  gradually  narrows  to  a  mile,  and  becomes  the  river 
St.  Lawrence. 

These  inland  seas  are  never  entirely  frozen  over,  and  the  islands  with 
which  they  abound,  as  well  as  their  shores,  now  afford  convenient 
harbours  for  those  who  navigate  them,  and  will  in  time  become  pleasant 
places  of  [residence  to  future  settlers.  They  will  all  one  day  be  the 
scenes  of  an  active  commerce,  and  possibly  of  fierce  contests  for  naval 
supremacy  or  maritime  rights. 

The  next  most  considerable  lake  in  the  United  States  is  Lake 
Champlaifiy  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  York.  It  lies  north  and  south,  is  140  miles  long, 
and  its  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  12  miles:  the  surface  is  about 
90  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water.  It  is  usually  frozen  over  during 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

There  are  no  other  lakes  in  the  United  States  to  compare  with  the 
preceding  in  extent  or  importance.  The  only  parts  indeed  which  contain 
any  of  these  natural  features  worthy  of  notice,  are  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  the  country  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  all  of  which  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  States  and  territories. 

Marshes. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  all  the  great  lakes  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  marshy  country.  There  is  also  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  30  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  with  a  small  lake  in  its  centre ;  the  Little  Dismal 
or  Alligator  Swamp  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  sound  in  North  Carolina, 
is  estimated  to  contain  about  15,000  acres.  The  rest  of  this  State  along 
the  coast,  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a 
large  proportion  both  of  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  present  a  constant  succession  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  which  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  extent,  and  the 
capacity  of  being  drained.  Most  of  them  produce  cypress,  juniper,  and 
other  valuable  timber,  and  some  of  them  are  yet  covered  with  their 
primeval,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  There  are  also  extensive 
swamps  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Arkansas  and 
White  River :  the  Great  Swamp,  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Francis,  in  the 
Arkansas  Territory,  is  more  than  60  miles  long. 

Whilst  nine-tenths  even  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States 
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present,  in  their  general  aspect,  the  character  of  one  continuous  forest, 
there  are,  in  the  unsettled  portion,  immense  tracts  of  natural  meadow, 
in  which  not  a  tree  can  be  seen,  except  those  that  never  fail  to  fringe 
the  streams  which  traverse  them.  They  are  called  Prairies^  a  name 
derived  from  the  French  settlers :  and  they  have  been  divided  into 
three  kinds ;  the  hushy^  the  wet^  and  the  dry.  The  first  are  in  part 
covered  with  low  bushes  and  shrubs  as  well  as  grass :  they  have  an 
advantage  over  the  dry  prairies  in  being  supplied  with  water,  and  over 
the  wet  prairies  in  being  healthy ;  they  are  also  more  inviting  to  settlers 
than  either.  The  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  abound  with 
prairies  of  this  description,  and  they  are  intermixed  with  the  other  kinds 
in  the  immense  wilderness  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  dry  prairies  are  commonly  without  springs:  they 
exhibit  no  other  vegetation  than  weeds  and  grass,  and  of\en  have  an 
uneven  surface.  They  are  more  numerous,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
the  other  two  descriptions ;  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  vast  herds  of 
the  wild  buffalo  find  sustenance.  Some  of  these  prairies  are  so  large 
that  the  traveller  may  be  crossing  them  for  days  without  seeing  anything 
around  him  but  one  wide  ocean  of  grass.  The  wet  or  alluvial  prairies 
constitute  the  smallest  division.  They  are  most  frequently  met  with  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  they  are  very  fertile,  and  are  commonly 
covered  with  natural  grass  of  extraordinary  luxuriance. 

The  origin  of  these  woodless  plains  has  afforded  matter  of  controversy ; 
some  contending  that  they  are  now  in  their  original  state,  and  that 
their  soil  was  either  too  shallow  for  trees,  or  being  peculiarly  favourable 
to  grass  and  other  minor  plants,  these  last  occupied  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  vegetation :  whilst  others  maintain  that  these  plains  were 
originally  covered  with  trees,  which  have  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the 
Indian  custom  of  firing  the  woods  every  autumn,  and  that  grass  and  other 
annuals  succeeding  the  first  growth  there,  the  trees  were  never  able  to 
regain  their  footing  in  the  soil,  especially  as  the  same  Cause  which  had 
originally  destroyed  them,  annually  recurs.  That  some  of  the  prairies 
have  originated  in  this  way  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  if,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  trunks  of  half-burnt  trees  are  often  found  a  few  feet  under 
their  surface.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  others  may  be  unfit 
for  the  growth  of  trees  in  consequence  of  having  a  bed  of  rock  too  near 
the  surface ;  or  though  not  actually  unfit,  as  is  proved  in  some  of  the 
prairies  by  the  success  of  plantations,  the  soil  may  be  so  much  more 
congenial  to  grass  as  to  have  always  excluded  the  growth  of  everything 
else. 

Geology*  and  Mineralogy.— There  seems  to  be  considerable  simplicity 

♦The  geology  of  this  extensive  country  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  a  geogra- 
phical work  is  not  the  proper  place  for  even  such  an  exhibition  of  it  as  might  be 
presented  by  a  careful  selection  and  arrangement  of  all  well-ascertained  facts.    It 
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in  the  great  geological  features  of  this  country,  which  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  regularity  of  its  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the 
great  general  slopes  of  its  surface.  To  follow  these  formations  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  from  the  coast ;  the  first  is  a  belt  of  tertiary 
formation,  which,  beginning  at  Cape  Ck>d,  reaches  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee.  This  belt  increases  in  breadth  as  it 
proceeds  to  the  south,  so  as  to  form  about  one-third  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one-half  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nearly  the  whole  of  East 
Florida,  and  the  lower  half  of  Louisiana.  It  it  also  higher  as  well  as 
broader  to  the  south ;  by  reason  of  which  the  ocean  tides,  which  just 
reach  its  western  boundary  in  the  country  extending  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Roanoke,  in  the  rivers  further  north,  pass  beyond  that  boundary 
into  the  primary  region ;  and,  in  those  farther  south,  fall  bhort  of  it 
from  30  to  120  miles.  Throughout  this  whole  formation  deposits  of 
shells  are  found,  and,  occasionally  bog-iron  ore,  together  with  yellow 
or  brown  ochre,  in  beds  or  detached  lumps. 

West  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  rising  immediately  above  it,  is  the 
belt  of  primary  rock,  which  reaches  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Ala- 
bama. North  of  Cape  Cod,  where  this  formation  first  meets  with  the 
tertiary,  to  Penobscot  Bay,  the  coast  is  its  south-eastern  boundary.  It 
extends  from  the  coast  to  the  northern  frontier,  and  within  12  miles  of 
Lake  Champlain,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of  New  England ;  it 
thence  gradually  narrows  to  a  point  south  of  the  Delaware,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  strip  of  secondary  formation ;  and  re-appearing  south  of 
the  secondary  formation,  it  gradually  enlarges  to  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  it  follows  as  far  as  Magotty  Gap  in  North  Carolina. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  with  a  breadth  of  about  150  miles,  until  it 
meets  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

There  is  also  a  large  body  of  primary  rock  lying  north  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  extending  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  I^ke  Ontario.  The  strata 
in  all  these  primary  formations  generally  range  from  north  and  south  to 
north-east  and  south-west ;  and  dip  to  the  south-east  at  an  angle  of  more 
than  45°,  This  formation  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals,  as  iron,  copper, 
and  gold,  zinc,  titanium,  manganese,  cobalt,  plumbago,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  found  in  beds. 

This  great  belt  of  primary  rock  is  intersected  by  several  smaller  belts  of 
other  formations;  ofwhich  the  following  have  been  most  distinctly  traced. 
A  transition  formation,  which  covers  the  primary  rocks  throughout 
Rhode  Island,  and  thence  to  Boston,  is  from  10  to  15  miles  broad,  and 

ii  tafficient  here  to  indicate  the  general  diitribtition  of  the  rocki  and  minerals 
in  the  United  States,  lo  far  as  luch  distribution  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  physi- 
cal geograpliy.  The  description  Iiere  given  does  not  affect  any  scientific  accuracv , 
and  the  terms  here  used  ore  those  employed  by  other  writers,  upon  whose  oulhority 
this  skttch  is  given. 
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seems  formerly  to  have  extended  further  east.  2.  A  nnge' of  secondary 
rocks,  extending,  with  some  intervals,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock.  It  is  generally  from  15  to  25  miles  wide;  and  consists  of 
old  red  sandstone  principally ;  but  is  covered  occasionally  with  greenstone 
trap,  wacke  of  different  kinds,  quartz  pebbles,  &c.,  which  form  the  small 
hills  and  ridges  which  occur  in  it.  Magnetic  iron  and  grey  copper  ores 
have  been  found  in  this  formation.  Its  strata  range  from  east  and  west 
to  north-east  and  south-west ;  and  generally  dip  to  the  north-west  at  an 
anglejless  than  25^.  8.  A  belt  of  transition  rocks  running  south-west 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Yadkin,  and  dipping  to  the  south-east  about 
25^  above  the  horizon.  It  is  15  miles  wide  on  the  Delaware,  and' 
gradually  narrows  to  2  miles  on  the  Yadkin.  A  red  sandstone  form' 
ation  partially  covers  it  between  the  Delaware Jand  Rappahannock.  It 
consists  of  limestone,  alternately  with  other  rocks;  it  also  containa 
white  marble,  galena,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  4.  A  similar  forma- 
tion, about  15  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  occurs  on  the  Ca- 
tawba river,  near  the  Blue  Ridge.  5.  A  coal  formation  west  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  about  10  miles  wide,  has  been  traced  near  40  miles. 

Granite y  in  large  masses,  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  this  primary 
belt :  and  it  is  found  indifferently  on  the  mountain  tops  and  in  the  plains. 
Gneiss  extends  over  half  the  formation,  and  includes  large  beds  of  granite 
in  which  the  garnet,  emerald,  tourmaline,  and  other  minerals  in  great 
variety  are  found.  A  belt,  containing  gold,  from  20  to  50  miles  in  width, 
has  been  traced  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama.  But  the  gold  is  rarely 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  the  labour  of  searching  for  it, 
where  it  is  found  iu  detached  pieces,  or  of  separating  it  from  the  quartz 
with  which  it  is  often  found  united. 

A  belt  of  trafisition  rocks  next  appears  on  the  west  of  the  primary  rocks, 
extending  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  river  Alabama, 
and  from  20  to  100  miles  in  width.  It  is  widest  in  Pennsylvania ;  and 
everywhere  enlarging  as  the  primary  rock  diminishes,  it  gradually  nar- 
rows, both  as  it  proceeds  to  the  north  and  the  south.  But  its  western 
boundary  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  its  eostem.  Its  strata  gene- 
rally dip  to  the  north-west  at  an  angle  less  than  45°.  This  belt  in- 
cludes a  considerable  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Holston  in  Tennessee ;  and  its  mountains,  differing  from  those 
in  the  belt  of  primary  rocks,  present  a  straight  unbroken  outline.  This 
formation  consists  of  limestone,  greywacke,  and  silicious  slate  in  the 
valleys,  and  of  quartzy  aggregates  in  the  mountains.  The  limestone 
contains  numerous  caves,  in  which  animal  remains  are  found.  Anthra- 
cite, alum  slate,  iron  ores  in  great  variety,  and  galena  are  its  principal 
minerals  yet  discovered. 

Adjoining  the  transition  belt,  on  its  western  boundary,  is  the  se- 
condary formation,  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  all ;  reaching  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and   from  the  primary  rocks,  on 
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the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  to  the  aUuvium  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Its 
strata  arc  almost  perfectly  horizontal,  except  so  far  as  they  conform  to 
the  undulations  of  the  surface ;  and  they  consist  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
slaty  clay,  and  freestone,  with  vegetable  impressions.  It  contains,  also, 
formations  of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  one  of  coal,  extending  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Tombigbee.  Iron  and  lead  are  the  principal  metals  of  the 
formation. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
has  been  yet  too  imperfectly  explored  for  its  geological  character  to 
be  accurately  known ;  but,  from  the  uniformity  exhibited  in  the  three  or 
four  directions  in  which  that  immense  plain  has  been  crossed,  it  is 
inferred  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  alluvial  deposits  on  the  margins 
of  its  great  rivers,  the  narrow  belt  of  granite  which  occurs  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  and  probably  in  the  Black  Hills,  the  whole  western  side  of 
the  valley,  like  the  eastern,  is  of  secondary  formation.  A  great  sandy 
desert,  more  than  500  miles  wide,  appears  to  run  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  34®  north  to  41®,  and  it  may  extend  yet 
further.  This  zone  of  sand  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  once  covered  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mountain  rocks  would  have  produced.  It  may  also  be 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  sandstone  formation,  which  reclines  against 
the  base  of  those  mountains  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  has 
nearly  the  same  level  as  a  similar  formation  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  if  Major  Long's  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (3000  feet)  is  correct. 

The  secondary  formations  of  this  region  (west  of  the  Mississippi) 
consist  of  red  sandstone,  which  abounds  in  gypsum,  salt,  and  iron ;  an 
argillaceous  sandstone,  containing  coal  and  iron;  and  of  greenstone, 
grcystone,  amygdaloid,  sand  and  gravel.  The  geological  character  of 
the  country  between  this  sandy  belt  and  the  Mississippi,  to  the  north  of 
the  Missouri,  is  yet  little  known ;  but  that  to  the  south  appears  to  be 
principally  secondary  sandstone,  with  the  exception  of  the  extensive 
alluvial  deposits,  and  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The  formations  of  these 
mountains  are  granite  of  peculiar  softness,  argillite,  transition  sandstone, 
flint,  limestope,  argillaceous  sandstone,  with  beds  of  coal  and  ores  of 
lead.  The  secondary  rocks  here  occupy  the  highest  places,  and  the 
primitive  the  lowest. 

■  The  Rocky  Mountains  themselves,  above  the  sandstone  formation 
which  covers  their  eastern  base  for  several  hundred  feet,  seem  to  l>e 
wholly  primitive,  and  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  flesh-coloured 
felspar,  mixed  with  hornblend,  &c.  They  generally  terminate  in  knobs 
and  peaks,  which  give  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  ranges  of 
unconnected  cones. 
The  geological  character  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  and  the  Pacific  is  still  unknown.  Many  of  the  rivers 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  run  in  deep  rocky  gorges  many 
hundred  feet  below  the  country  which  they  traverse.  The  upper  courses 
of  these  streams  are  very  rapid.* 

III. — Anitnal  and  Vegetable  Productions ,  SbiY,  and  Climate, 

The  horse,  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  the  sheep,  though  not  originally 
natives  of  the  American  continent,  thrive  as  wdl  and  attain  as  great  per- 
fection in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  from  whence  they 'were  first  intro- 
duced. In  the  northern  and  middle  States,  the  horses  are  most  fit  for 
draught ;  in  the  southern,  for  the  saddle  and  the  turf.  There  arc  herds 
of  wild  horses  in  the  extensive  prairies  of  th^  Missouri  territory,  which, 
when  caught  by  the  Indians,  are  used  by  them  in  hunting  the  buffalo. 
They  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  Spanish  horses  of  Mexico,*  from 
which  they  are  descended,  except  in  being  more  hardy.  The  breed  of 
sheep  has  been,  until  lately,  less  attended  to  than  that  of  the  other 
domestic  animals ;  they  have,  however,  been  greatly  multiplied  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  both  the  long  wooUed  and  the  fine  woolled 
breeds  appear  to  succeed  very  well. 

The  native  quadrupeds  of  the  United  States  are,  the  buffaloy-f  or  bison, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  white  set- 
tlements, but  abounds  on  the  woodless  plains  of  the  west.  They  furnish 
tlie  Indians  of  that  region  with  the  chief  articles  both  of  their  food  and 
raiment.  The  cartilaginous  "  hump"  on  the  shoulders  of  the  animal  is 
regarded  by  all  ns  a  great  delicacy.  The  red  deer  is  found  in  all  the 
woody  parts  of  the  United  States,  settled  or  unsettled ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous  iu  the  western  wilderness.  The  elk  or  moose y  the  largest  ani- 
mal of  the  deer  kind, — sometimes  weighing  1 100  or  1200  pounds — is 
found  only  in  the  more  northern  parts.  The  wapiti  or  grey  moose  is 
confined  to  the  same  region.  The  black  bear  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  he  has  not  been  extirpated  by  the  settlers.  In  the 
Atlantic  States  he  is  seldom  seen  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  is  hunted 
for  his  skin,  his  flesh,  and  his  fat,  or  oil,  which  is  used  by  the  hunters  as 
a  substitute  for  butter.  The  grizly  bear  is  much  larger  than  the  former 
and  far  more  ferocious.  He  is  found  only  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  small 
antelope^  a  fleet  and  beautiful  animal,  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  to  the  west  of  them.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  lives  on  the 
highest  peaks  of  that  range,  and  is  not  very  different  from  the  domesti- 
cated goat.  The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep^  a  native  of  the  same  elevated 
region,  is  distinguished  from  the  common  sheep  by  his  larger  size,  his 

•  Sec  p.  78. 

fThc  names  adopted  in  this  chapter  are  those  which  are  in  common  use  in  the 

United  States. 
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enormoui  curling  home,  and  by  his  being  covered  with  a  coarse  fur  and 
hair  rather  than  wool.  The  beaver^  once  found  on  all  the  Btreams  of 
the  country,  is  now  met  with  only  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  waters  west  of  it.  He  is  still  the  favourite  object  of  pursuit  with  all 
hunters,  on  account  of  the  high>priced  fur,  and  is  likely  in  another 
century  to  be  entirely  extirpated.  The  mtuk-ral,  resembling  the  beaver 
both  in  its  habits  and  its  fur,  is  still  found  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  opossum,  not  more  remark- 
able for  its  abdominal  pouch  than  its  instinct  of  feigning  death,  both  as 
a  means  of  inviting  its  prey  and  of  disarming  its  enemies,  is  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  country  either  west  or  south  of  it.  Though 
much  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  is  savoury  but  coar?e,  yet  as  it  is  very 
prolific,  it  still  abounds  even  in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  hare^  mucli 
smaller  than  the  European,  is  found  in  every  j)art  of  the  country ;  and 
squirrels  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  species  are  met  with  wherever 
there  is  woodland ;  and  in  many  places  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  prove 
a  serious  annoyance  to  the  fields  of  maize. 

All  the  preceding  quadrupeds  contribute  to  human  sustenance  and  com- 
fort, both  by  their  flesh  and  their  skins,  their  fur,  hair,  or  horns.  Among 
the  noxious  kinds  which  afford  him  only  their  skins  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  ib  the  panther,  couguar,  or  puma,  which  is  now  rarely  seen 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  woody  mountainous  districts. 
The  wild  cat,  or  Canadian  lynx,  is  found  only  in  the  northern  and 
north-western  regions.  The  wolf  is  rarely  met  with  to  the  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge ;  but  everywhere  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  newly-settled 
districts  he  is  very  destructive  to  sheep ;  nor  can  these  useful  animals  be 
greatly  multiplied  in  some  of  the  regions  best  adapted  to  them,  until  their 
great  enemy,  the  wolf,  is  extirpated.  In  several  of  the  States  a  premium 
of  from  12  to  15  dollars  is  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  every  wolf- 
scalp.  Foxes,  grey  and  red,  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Both 
the  European  fox  and  the  Norway  rat  have  now  become  naturalized  in 
the  United  States.  The  racoon,  mink,  weasel,  skunk,  a  kind  of  polecat, 
martin,  woodchuck,  and  the  mole,  with  rats  and  mice,  complete  the  list 
of  this  class  of  quadrupeds  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  the  great 
wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  found,  besides  the  animals 
already  mentioned,  the  prairie-wolf,  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  wolf,  but  yet  more  mischievous ;  the  prairie-dog,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  marmot,  and  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all  burrowing 
in  the  ground  and  living  in  communities ;  the  badger,  found  about  the 
sourceji  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  gopher,  a  mole,  twice  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  species. 

Besides  the  domestic  fowls  which  were  carried  from  Europe  to  Ame- 
rica, the  following  are  the  most  common  or  the  most  remarkable  birds 
of  the  United  States.  The  wild  turkey  is  both  larger  and  more  delicate 
than  the  domestic^  though  differing  little  in  appearance :    it  is  found 
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in  all  the  woody  district?,  but  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern  States. 
The  pheasant  of  the  southern  and  middle  States  is  the  partridge  of  New 
England.  It  differs  from  the  English  partridge,  and  is  larger.  The 
quail  of  the  northern  States  is  the  partridge  of  the  southern.  This  is 
also  larger  than  the  English  quail,  and  a  different  bird.  The  prairie" 
hen^  inrhich  is  larger  than  the  domestic  hen,  and  resembles  the  pheasant, 
is  found  only  in  the  western  country.  The  wild^  or  passenger-pigeon^ 
is  sometimes  seen  in  flocks  extending  many  miles  in  length.  These 
birds  settle  in  such  numbers  on  the  trees,  when  they  stop  to  roost,  as 
often  to  break  off  large  branches.  Of  the  water- fowl,  the  canvas-hack 
duck  is  by  far  the  most  esteemed.  These  ducks  breed  on  the  northern 
lakes,  and  resort  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers  to  feed  on  the 
grass  which  they  there  find,  and  which  is  supposed  to  impart  to  their 
flesh  its  pccidiar  flavour.  Next  to  these,  as  a  delicacy,  is  the  soree^  or 
sorer ^  a  species  of  rail,  which  is  caught  in  great  numbers  in  some  of  the 
marshes,  during  the  autumn,  in  Virginia,  and  the  middle  States.  The 
rice-bird  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  Ortolan  rced'hird  of  the  middle 
States,  is  little  inferior  to  it.  The  s%mn  is  found  principally  on  the 
Potomac.  Wiid  gense^  of  two  or  three  kinds,  and  ducks  in  great  variety, 
as  mallards,  teals ^  shovellers,  widgeon Sy  8fc,  arc  found,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  on  all  the  rivers ;  and  they  are  all  migratory  in  their 
habits.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  snow-bird, 
night-hawk  (a  species  of  caprimnlgus)^  and  woodcock,  which,  though 
less  numerous  than  the  preceding,  add  occasionally  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  table. 

The  birds  most  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  are  the 
summer  duck,  the  sponsa  of  Linneeus ;  the  Baltimore  birdy  the  red  birdy 
or  Virginia  nightingale ;  the  Carolina  parrot;  the  purple  gallinult ; 
the  flamingo;  the  roseate  spoonbill;  and  the  humming-bird^  the 
smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  llie  songsters  are  the  mocking-bird^ 
which  far  excels  the  rest  both  in  variety  and  sweetness ;  the  cai  bird  ; 
the  robin^  the  red  hird^  and  the  thrush. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  also  numerous:  the  eagle^  of  which  the 
bald  eagle  is  the  best  known  ;  several  species  of  hawks  and  owls  ;  the 
turkey  buzzardy  which  preys  only  on  the  dead ;  the  raven ;  the  king- 
fisher^  the  flamingo^  and  the  pelican.  Besides  these  there  are  cranes^ 
herons^  blackbirds^  larks,  sparraios,  woodpeckers^  jaySy  swallows^  and 
some  others,  of  which  each  kind  contains  several  species. 

Of  the  fish  of  this  country,  those  which  are  most  important  as  articles 
of  commerce  are  the  cod  which  is  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  off  the  New  England  coast ;  the  shad,  taken  in  all  the  large  rivers ; 
and  the  herring^  which  is  caught  both  in  the  bays  and  rivers.  The  fish  most 
esteemed  for  the  table  are  the  salmon^  caught  only  in  the  rivers  of  the 
northern  SUtes;  the  black  fish  ;  the  bans;  the  rock  ;  the  sheep^s-head; 
the  bonetta ;  the  hog-fish;  the  sturgeon^  which,  howef  tf  >  m  Wften  only  in 
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particular  districts:  the  mackarely  and  some  kinds  of  perch.  In  the 
interior  the  trout  is  the  hest  fish.  The  shellfish  are  lobsters,  oysters, 
crabs  and  clams. 

The  serpents  of  this  country  are  various ;  and,  in  the  thinly  peopled 
districts,  very  numerous.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  are  oviparous ; 
hut  it  is  only  the  viviparous  whose  hite  is  venomous,  as  the  raitle-snakv, 
the  highland  mocasin,  the  copper' head,  and  the  viper.  The  rattle- 
snake is  the  most  formidahle  of  them  all.  He  has  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth  a  fang,  through  the  minute  perforation  of  which  he  injects  a 
deadly  poison,  hut  which  yields  to  many  remedies  if  they  are  scasonahly 
applied.  Fortunately,  this  reptile  is  not  very  active,  and  never  attacks 
unless  it  is  first  provoked,  nor  without  giving  warning  by  its  rattle.  Of 
the  snakes  whose  hite  is  not  venomous,  the  black  snake  is  the  most 
common.  He  preys  upon  birds,  frogs,  squirrels,  and  hares,  and  some-, 
times  follows  his  prey  into  the  trees.  Being  very  swift,  he  readily  runs 
down  the  frog ;  but  in  taking  birds  and  small  quadrupeds  he  pursues  the 
same  course  as  other  serpents.  When  he  finds  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  of  those  defenceless  animals,  he  fi.\es  his  eyes  on  it,  but  makes 
no  attempt  to  move  towards  it.  The  bird,  squirrel,  or  other  animal,  instead 
of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  moves  to  and  fro  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  snake,  and,  gradually  approaching,  at  length  comes  near  enough  to 
be  seized  by  the  enemy.  These  acts  of  seeming  self-immolation,  so 
contrary  to  the  most  prevalent  animal  instincts,  have  been  variously  ex- 
plained by  writers  on  natural  history.  Some  think  that  the  animal 
is  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  snake's  skin  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes.  Others  maintain  that  its  acts  are  those  of  desperate  courage  in 
defence  of  its  yoimg  ;  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  never  witnessed  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nest  containing  young.  Others  again 
impute  all  that  is  extraordinary  in  the  scene  to  the  bewilderment  of  fear. 
The  popular  understanding  of  the  fact  is  different  from  any  of  the 
preceding  solutions,  for  when  the  vulgar  say  that  "  snakes  have  the 
power  of  charming  birds,"  they  mean  something  different  from  the 
power  of  exciting  admiration,  or  terror,  or  desperate  courage ;  and  it  is 
the  undefined  mysterious  sense  of  the  words  "charm"  and  "fasci- 
nation" that  probably  has  induced  many  others  again  to  deny  the  facts 
themselves  which  have  been  detailed,  though  they  could  always  be  at- 
tested by  thousands  of  living  witnesses.  It  has  also  been  frequently 
asserted  that  these  snakes  sometimes  suck  the  milk  from  the  cows,  but 
the  fact  itself  is  not  sufficiently  attested.  To  the  list  of  snakes  not 
venomous  may  be  added  the  water  moccain,  the  garter  snake,  the  glass 
snake,  the  coachwhip  snake,  and  the  bull  snake. 

There  are  various  reptiles  of  the  lizard  kind.  The  alligator,  the  largest 
of  all,  is  found  only  in  the  southern  States,  and  sometimes  attains  the 
lengtli  of  15  or  16  feet.  Though  very  powerful  and  voracious,  yet,  from 
his  general  sluggishness  and  difficulty  of  turning  round,  he  is  not  very 
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dangerous.  Of  the  small  lizards  there  are  several  kinds.  One,  popu- 
larly called  a  scorpion^  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  upon  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  chameleofiy  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  is  found  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  All  the  hues  it  is  capable  of 
assuming  are  some  shade  of  green  or  yellow  with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown; 
but  sometimes  the  hue  is  so  pale  as  to  approach  to  a  white.  Tortoises, 
in  great  variety,  both  as  to  size  and  general  appearance,  are  found 
throughout  the  United  States  in  all  ponds  and  marshy  places.  Many  of 
them  are  regarded  as  delicacies,  but  none  are  so  much  prized  as  the 
terrapin  of  the  middle  States. 

Vegetable  Productions, — North  America,  according  to  Michaux,  is 
remarkably  rich  in  forest  trees,  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  those  enu* 
merated  by  him  are  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Those  used  for  ship-building  are  the  several  species  of  oak  and  pine. 
Of  the  former,  the  live  oak  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  by  reason  of  its 
durability.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  far  north  as  37**,  is  not  abundant  north 
of  31*^,  and  even  ifi  that  latitude  it  is  found  mostly  within  50  miles  of 
the  coast.  The  variety  of  American  oaks  is  very  great ;  and  they  differ 
widely  in  the  properties  of  toughness,  hardness,  durability,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  their  bark.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  pine 
the  white  is  found  principally  in  the  northern  States,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts ;  but  the  yellow  pine  which  yields  tar  and  turpen- 
tine in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  found  only  in  the  south.  The  other 
timber  trees  are  the  ash^  beech,  bitchy  black  and  white  cedar^  red  and 
white  chestnut^  cypress^  juniper^  hickory,  locust^  {robinia  pseud- 
acacia)  red  maple,  mulberry,  poplar  {liriodendron  tulipifera)^  and  the 
walnut,  black  and  white. 

The  trees  which  are  valued  chiefly  for  ornament  or  shade,  are  the 
sycamore  or  button-wood  (platanus  occidentalis),  the  largest  tree  of  the 
western  countr}' ;  several  species  of  magnolia,  found  only  in  the  south ; 
the  calalpcL ;  the  horse-cfiesinul  or  buck-eye  (jiesculus  pavia),  the  linden 
or  lime ;  the  sassafras;  the  red  bud  {cercis  Canadensis;  the  fringe^ 
tree  (chionanthus  Virginiana) ;  the  dogwood  (comus  florida) ;  the 
fu)lly ;  the  honey  locust  (gleditsia) ;  the  sourwood  (andromeda) ;  the 
Cottonwood  (popti/t/^  deltoides)  ;  the  balsam  poplar;  the  palmetto; 
and  the  cabbage- tree,  a  species  of  palm. 

The  trees  which  afford  fruit  or  sustenance  are,  in  addition  to  the 
variuus  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  almonds,  figs, 
oranges,  &c.,  introduced  from  Europe,  the  walnut  and  hickory,  of  each 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds;  the peccan'-nui,  chestnut,  chinquapin, 
hazel' nut ;  several  kinds  of  wild  plums;  the  persimmon,  the  papaw, 
and  the  red  mulberry.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sugar  maple,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  in  affording  that  vegetable  luxury  to  those  who, 
either  because  they   had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  or  on 
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account  of  their  remoteness  from  market,  must  have  otherwise  done 
without  it. 

To  enumerate  all  the  shrubs  and  other  minor  plants  which  are  used 
for  the  purposes  of  food,  medicine,  dyeing  or  ornament,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  geographical  work.  Such  of  them  as  are  either  objects  of 
agriculture,  articles  of  commerce,  useful  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  way  cha- 
racterize particular  districts,  are  noticed  under  the  several  political 
divisions. 

Soils. — Each  of  the  great  belts  into  which  this  country  has  been 
geologically  divided,  has  a  correspondent  pexruliarity  of  soil,  though  in 
all  of  them  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  predominant  character, 
as  the  soils  chance  to  be  modified  by  local  circumstances.  The 
belt  along  the  Atlantic  const  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  which, 
though  in  general  very  poor,  and  spontaneously  poducing  nothing  but 
pine,  has,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  been  so  intermingled  with  animal 
and  vegetable  deposits  from  the  districts  above  it,  as  to  be  often  very 
fertile.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  as  this  belt  grows  broader  towards 
the  south,  the  rivers  and  lowlands  there,  receiving  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  organic  substances,  are  proportionally  richer,  and  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate  contributes  no  doubt  to  the  same  effect.  This 
sandy  soil  is  everywhere  suited  to  the  culture  of  maize ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  where  it  is  intermixed  with  clay  and  vege- 
table mould,  that  it  is  adapted  to  wheat  and  the  other  cerealia.  It  is  in 
this  zone  that  the  best  cotton — the  sea-island — is  produced. 

The  soil  of  the  belt  of  primitive  country  is,  in  general,  much  better  than 
the  preceding ;  and  this  superiority  prevails  in  comparing  the  river  bot- 
toms as  well  as  the  highlands.  The  portion  of  this  zone  which  lies  in  the 
middle  States  is  richer  than  that  which  is  either  north  or  south  of  it. 
The  soil  of  the  high  land  is  for  the  most  part  coarse,  having  a  super- 
abundance of  gravel  and  sand  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks ; 
but  it  is  occasionally  intersected  with  long  strips  of  red  clay,  which  arc 
more  fertile,  and  which  nm  parallel  to  the  Appalachian  chain.  Wheat 
as  well  as  maize  is  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  this  belt,  and  also  tobacco 
in  the  richest  portions  of  its  southern  half. 

The  transition  belt  has  a  richer  and  finer  mould.  It  produces  the 
same  articles  as  the  primitive  belt,  with  the  addition  of  hemp.  The 
valleys  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  are  commonly 
very  fertile,  and  are  particularly  suited  to  grass.  But  it  is  the  great 
tract  of  secondary  formation,  between  the  Alleghauies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  contains  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  bodies  of  it.  The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  comprehending 
the  State  of  the  same  name,  with  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illinois,  the  soil  of  which  gene- 
rally rests  upon  secondary  limestone,  is  perhaj)8  the  richest  body  of 
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high  land,  of  the  eame  extent,  in  the  world.  But  even  this  is  exceeded 
in  fertility  by  the  extensive  alluvial  tracts  of  the  MiiaiiBippi,  the  Missouri, 
and  their  principal  tributaries ;  and  some  of  the  immense  prairies  north 
of  the  Missouri  are  little  inferior  to  them.  The  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  seems  to  possess  an 
average  degree  of  fertility. 

Climate, — ^This  must  necessarily  be  very  various  in  a  country  com- 
prehending, in  its  widest  part,  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 
From  the  northern  extremity  of  Maine  to  Florida  Point ;  or  from  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  we  pass  through  every  gpradation 
of  temperature,  from  that  of  intense  cold  to  the  region  of  perpetual 
spring.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  characteristics,  as  well 
as  local  peculiarities  of  climate,  which  deserve  notice.  The  general 
peculiarities  of  American  climates,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
their  greater  cold  in  winter,  and  greater  heat  in  summer,  than  the 
climates  of  western  Europe  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude;  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, — the  greater  quantity  of  rain,  and  the 
more  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  greater  degree  of  cold  felt  in  America  than  in  western  Europe  under 
the  same  parallel,  had  long  been  vaguely  observedy  and  is  now  generally 
considered  equivalent  to  9°  or  10°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  found  that  there 
is  the  same  excess  of  heat  in  summer  as  of  cold  in  winter.  The  fact 
admits  of  a  ready  solution  on  the  supposition  that  the  westerly  winds 
prevail  throughout  the  temperate  zones,  and  is  difficult  of  explanation 
on  any  other  hypothesis:  for,  as  the  ocean  is  both  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  the  land,  the  same  westerly  winds,  which, 
having  blown  across  the  continent,  impart  their  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture (whether  of  heat  or  cold)  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  America,  also 
impart  the  milder  temperature  of  the  ocean  which  they  have  blown  over 
to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  All  the  observations  that  have  been 
made,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  itself,  or  on  either  of  its  coasts,  show 
a  great  preponderance  of  the  westerly  over  the  easterly  winds. 

The  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
greater  quantity  of  rain,  have  been  equally  well  ascertained.  Both 
facts,  long  since  noticed,  have  been  tested  by  experiment.  According 
to  the  tables  published  by  Volney,  about  one- third  more  rain  falls  in 
a  year  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  but  there  are  nearly  one-third  more 
rainy  days  in  Europe  than  America ;  from  which  facts  it  would  seem 
that  the  processes,  both  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  are  more  rapid 
in  the  latter  country.  The  cause  of  the  greater  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  consequent  more  rapid  evaporation,  may  be  found  in 
the  prevalence  of  the  west  wind,  that  is,  of  the  wind  which  has  blown 
over  land ;  but  the  cause  of  the  sudden  condensation  of  moisture  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  which  produces  those  abrupt  changes  of 
temperature  which  hf^ve  been  observed  in  this  country.     They  have 
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been  attributed,  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  the  very  opposite  cha- 
racter of  the  two  prevailing  winds ;  for,  if  the  winds  blow  from  the  south 
or  south-west,  they  bring  the  hot  tropical  air  from  the  Gulf;  and  if  they 
blow  from  the  north-west,  they  bring  it  from  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  effect,  in  either  case,  is  the  greater,  because,  from  the  com- 
parative lowness  of  most  of  the  mountains  of  America,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  its  ranges,  the  course  of  the  winds  is  little  interrupted; 
and  in  some  directions,  is  not  interrupted  at  all.  Of  these  sudden 
transitions,  that  from  cold  to  heat,  is  greatest  in  the  north, — and  that 
from  heat  to  cold,  is  greatest  in  the  south. 

The  following  local  peculiarities  of  climate  have  been  observed : — 
1.  As  we  recede  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  mountains, 
the  climate  becomes  colder ;  so  that  a  parallel  of  climate  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  is  very  different  from  a  parallel  of  latitude.  Tliis  circum- 
stance is  partly  owing  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the  land,  and  partly 
to  the  greater  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  latter  effect  is  heightened 
by  another  local  peculiarity,  that  is, — 2.  The  Gulf  stream,  which  must 
impart  some  portion  of  its  extraordinary  warmth  to  the  neighbouring 
coast.  3.  Descending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  a  con- 
trary change,  or  an  increased  temperature,  has  been  observed  to  take 
place ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  change  is  greater  on  the  west  than 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  the  same  plants  sponta- 
neously grow  three  degrees  further  north  on  the  west  than  on  the  east. 
If  this  higher  temperature  of  the  west  be  established  (for  it  is  denied 
by  some),  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  south  wind,  which  is  said  to 
prevail  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  4.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  as  between 
that  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  western  Europe,  the  west  wind,  blowing  over 
the  ocean,  having  the  same  effect  in  the  first  case  as  the  last.  The 
climate  of  the  Pacific  also  has  the  same  extraordinary  moisture,  which 
characterizes  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  5.  The  north-east  \vind, 
which  in  tlie  Atlantic  States  is  harsh,  damp,  and  chilly,  becomes  com- 
paratively dry  and  pleasant  in  the  western  States,  having  parted  with 
its  excess  of  moisture  in  blowing  over  land. 

On  the  subject  of  salubrity  it  may  be  remarked,  that. all  the  alluvial 
country,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican  Gulf,  is  unhealthy.  Inter- 
mittent fevers  and  bilious  diseases  are  very  prevalent  there  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  some  places  also  in  the  spring.  The  climate  is  far 
better  suited  to  the  African  race  than  to  the  whites.  The  wet  prairies 
of  the  west,  and  the  flat  lands  annually  inundated  by  tlie  Mississippi, 
have  a  similar  and  yet  more  insalubrious  character.  The  New  England 
States,  with  the  rest  of  the  belt  of  primary  rocks,  and  the  mountainous 
districts  generally,  are  the  regions  most  favourable  to  health  and  longe- 
vity. The  other  parts  of  the  settled  country  seem  to  enjoy  the  average 
salubrity  of  Europe,  that  is,  a  less  degree  than  tlie  most  healthy  parts 
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of  Europe,  and  a  greater  degree  than  the  most  sickly ;  from  which  it 
would  perhaps  appear  that  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  American 
atmosphere  compensates  for  its  great  and  sudden  vicissitudes. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  in  the  United  States  that  the 
climate  is  undergoing  a  gradual  change,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual clearing  of  the  forests ;  that  there  is  now  less  rain — less  snow — 
and  that  the  winters  are  shorter  and  milder  than  formerly.  Though 
these  facts  are  possible,  yet  they  should  not  be  considered  as  established 
until  afler  a  longer  and  more  careful  course  of  observation  than  has 
yet  been  made ;  and  supposing  these  changes  to  be  established  as  facts, 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  overrated.  In  the  winter  of  1831-2, 
the  ice  was  probably  as  thick,  and  the  year  before  the  snow  as  deep, 
as  the  oldest  man  living  remembers. 

IV. — The  Inhabitants, 

Races, — Those  three  great  varieties  of  the  human  family  which  are 
most  widely  separated  from  each  other  are  all  found  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  white  race^  descendants  of  Europeans,  or  Europeans  them- 
selves ;  the  blacky  or  negro  race^  descendants  of  Africans,  or  Africans 
themselves ;  and  the  indigenous  red  man  of  America.  Of  these  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  are  still  confined  principally  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  while  four-fifths  of  the  red  or  Indian  race  occupy, 
as  hunters,  almost  the  whole  great  wilderness  west  of  it.  Their  re- 
spective numbers  in  1830  were,  —  whites,  10,537,378;  coloured, 
2,328,642,  of  whom  one-fifth  may  he  of  the  mixed  race  of  white  and 
black;  and  Indians,  estimated  at  450,000,  of  whom  129,266  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  territories  in  1832. 

The  whites,  though  descended  principally  from  the  English  and  Irish, 
may  find  ancestors  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe.  In  some  cases 
the  descendants  of  particular  nations  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
population ;  but  in  others  they  are  confined  to  certain  States,  ur  parts 
of  States.  Thus,  the  Germans  have  settled  principally  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  "Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  more  indiscriminately  in  the  western  States.  The  French, 
or  their  descendants,  are  more  numerous  in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  the 
western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  than  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  French 
Hugonots  found  an  asylum  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  few  in  the  other 
States,  early  in  the  last  century ;  and  about  the  end  of  it,  emigrants  firom 
France  and  the  French  West  Indies  settled  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  the  original  proprietors  of  New 
York,  are  found  principally  in  that  State  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  a 
few  of  Spanish  stock  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Though  the  descendants 
of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  population 
everywhere,  yet  the  Irish  are  probably  more  numerous  than  the  other 
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two  in  New  York,  Penniylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  weatern  parts  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  The  English  are  more  unmixed  in  New 
England  generally,  and  in  Eastern  Virginia,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
States.  But  the  aggregate  population,  derived  from  such  different  and 
unequal  sources,  has,  hy  commingling  through  several  generations, 
formed  one  entire  mass,  though  here  and  there  the  peculiar  tinge  of 
the  several  elements,  hoth  great  and  small,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
If  we  could  venture,  from  such  imperfect  data  as  the  subject  affords,  to 
distribute  the  white  population  of  this  country  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  from  which  either  immediately  or  remotely  they  derived  their 
origin,  our  conjectural  estimate  of  their  respective  proportions  would  be 
as  follow  ;— 

English,  and  their  descendants   .    .  6,000,000 

Scotch 500,000 

Irish 2,000,000 

German ,    .    .    .1,000,000 

Dutch 500,000 

French 300,000 

Swedish,  Spanish,  Swiss,  &c.  .    •   .    200,000 


10,500,000 


The  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  both  physical  and 
moral,  is  no  doubt  very  similar  to  that  of  the  European  nations  from 
which  they  are  descended.  We  find  in  them  the  same  activity  of  body 
and  mind;  the  same  restless  longing  for  something  more  and  better 
than  they  have ;  the  same  constancy  of  purpose ;  the  same  invention 
and  acuteness  in  their  pursuits,  whether  of  science  or  gain,  of  power 
or  pleasure.  They  exhibit  the  same  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  grand ;  the  same  high  power  of  combination  and  deduction  ;  the  same 
propensity  to  frame  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  same  impatience  under 
their  restraints ;  the  tame  endless  diversity  of  temperament  and  of  cha- 
racter ; — all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  have  placed  Eu- 
rope  before  the  other  parts  of  the  world  in  letters,  arts,  and  arms.  But 
the  similarity,  great  as  it  is,  has  been  modified  by  circumstances.  In 
general  the  Americans  are  tall,  partly  from  the  climate  and  from  their 
pursuits,  which,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  mostly  carried  on 
in  the  open  air ;  they  are  strong,  from  a  plentiful  and  nourishing  diet ; 
and  they  have  sallow  complexions,  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  their 
climate.  Indeed,  the  only  striking  visible  changes  which  the  European 
race  has  undergone  in  America  are,  a  greater  elongation  of  person,  with 
less  breadth,  and  a  sallower  skin.  The  teeth  have  been  supposed  to 
be  more  liable  to  decay  in  America  than  in  Europe — though  upon  no 
sufficient  evidence. 

There  are  also  many  local  modifications  of  the  national  character 
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Thus,  the  New  Englanden  are  diistinguislied  for  hardy  enterprise — for 
mechanical  ingenuity — for  commercial  astuteness.  In  the  slaveholding 
States,  whether  middle,  southern,  or  western,  the  natives  are  often  in- 
dolent, improvident,  and  proud,  hut  are  also  hospitahle,  sanguine,  frank, 
and  unsuspecting.  They  are  courteous,  jealous  of  their  personal  dig- 
nity, and  hrave,  from  their  self-respect,  their  easy  circumstances,  and 
redundant  leisure.  They  are  also  votaries  of  pleasure — are  addicted 
to  gaming,  to  field-sports,  and  sometimes  to  drinking,  from  the  same 
causes.  The  women  are  generally  modest,  religious,  attached  to  their 
hushands,  and  good  housewives. 

If  the  hahit  of  heing  waited  on  for  all  purposes,  and  of  meeting  with 
implicit  ohedience  in  slaves,  often  favours  irritahility  or  caprice  of 
temper,  and  sometimes  a  tyrannical  or  unfeeling  disposition,  the  hahit 
of  forhearance  which  domestic  slavery  may  also  superinduce,  occasionally 
produces  remarkable  mildness  and  moderation  in  the  master.  Nor 
can  there  anywhere  be  found  more  striking  examples  of  the  amiable 
virtues,  or  of  those  qualities  which  imply  self-command,  than  in  the 
slaveholding  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  western  States  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
characteristics  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  which  they  were  respectively  settled,  except  perhaps  a  greater  free- 
dom of  speech  and  manners.  Though  the  first  often  exhibits  itself  in 
an  engaging  frankness,  it  occasionally  degenerates  into  effrontery ;  and 
if  their  habitual  contempt  for  the  modes  of  society  that  are  merely  con- 
ventional, sometimes  amuses  by  its  novelty  and  simplicity,  it  sometimes 
also  offends  by  its  coarseness. 

The  physical  character  of  the  negro  race  is  nearly  the  same  in  Ame- 
rica as  in  Africa,  except  that  in  America  the  negroes  are  generally  not  of 
so  deep  a  black,  and  they  are  often  more  coq)ulent.  Their  degraded 
condition  produces  in  most  of  them  its  natural  effect  of  making  them 
mean,  timid,  lying,  and  thievish.  Though  feax  is  their  governing  im- 
pulse, they  often  feel  the  liveliest  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  to 
the  families  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ;  and  are  even  proud 
of  their  dependance.  Strongly  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  of  every 
sort,  and  careless  of  the  future,  they  are  cheerful  and  happy  whenever 
they  are  relieved  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  labour.  They  arc 
distinguished,  both  from  the  white  and  the  Indian  race,  not  more  by 
their  complexion  than  by  their  woolly  hair,  and  the  forms  of  their  fea- 
tures, legs,  and  feet.  These  obvious  physical  differences  between  them- 
selves and  their  masters  contribute  to  impress  upon  them,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  sense  of  the  natural  superiority  of  the  whites,  and  thus 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  condition.  They  arc  generally  thought  by 
the  whites  to  be  inferior  to  themselves  in  intellect,  but  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  proved.  Wc  must  make  a  large  allowance 
fur  the  absence  of  every  powerful  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
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faculties,  for  who  ever  attained  intellectual  eminence  unless  he  was 
urged  by  the  love  of  praise,  or  wealth,  or  power,  none  of  which  mo- 
tives can  operate  on  this  degraded  race  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  most  fortunate  of  them  are  placed  ?  The  utmost  ambition,  even  of 
those  who  are  free,  is  to  obtain  a  decent  mediocrity.  In  the  employ- 
ments and  occupations  which  they  are  permitted  to  practise,  as  those 
of  musicians,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  and  in  which  they  can  reach 
the  fiill  rewards  of  excellence,  they  are  often  successful  competitors  with 
the  whites. 

The  mulattoes,  and  all  others  of  the  mixed  breed  of  blacks  and 
whites,  are  manifestly  superior  to  the  pure  African  race,  both  in  body 
and  mind ;  and  it  affords  matter  of  inquiry  and  speculation  whether  the 
acknowledged  mental  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  may  be  referred  to 
the  stimulus  of  pride  arising  from  their  consciousness  of  a  higher 
descent,  and  their  supposed  physical  advantages  are  to  be  regarded  as 
imaginary,  or  resolved  into  a  mere  matter  of  taste ;  or  whether  there 
really  is  a  natural  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  a  portion  of 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  mixed  race ;  or  lastly,  whether,  as  some 
have  suggested,  the  mixture  of  the  two  races  is  not  an  improvement  on 
both.  Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  this  question,  yet  in  personal 
beauty,  in  strength,  agility,  vigorous  health,  and  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, the  mixed  race  appear,  as  a  class,  to  be  very  remarkable. 

The  Indians  are  distinguished  from  the  other  two  races  by  the  colour 
of  their  complexion,  and  by  their  long,  coarse,  coal-black  hair,  never 
crisped  as  that  of  the  African,  or  curled  as  is  sometimes  that  of  the 
whites,  and  by  a  scantiness  of  beard.  All  their  senses,  at  least  those  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  are  remarkably  acute.  In  war  and  the  chase 
they  are  indefatigable;  but  they  are. very  averse  to  all  regtilar  or  me- 
chanical labour.  Cold  and  phlegmatic  in  their  temperament,  they  have 
an  irresistible  craving  for  spirituous  liquors ;  and  the  same  constitu- 
tional peculiarity,  aided  by  their  education  and  habits,  produces  that 
insensibility  to  bodily  pain  by  which  they  are  characterized.  Their 
faces  often  have  the  Kalmuc  or  Tartar  expression,  but  occasionally  ex- 
hibit the  finest  models  for  the  sculptor.  They  have  good  natural  intel- 
lects, and  excel  in  public  speaking,  both  as  to  force  of  language  and 
grace  of  delivery.  They  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  and  are  inva- 
riably superstitious.  They  are  commonly  faithful  to  their  engagements 
either  to  friend  or  foe ;  and  their  high  sense  of  retributive  justice  is 
manifested  as  much  in  firmly  submitting  to  its  decrees  as  in  inexorably 
enforcing  them.  These  characteristics  are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
tribes'  which  have  had  the  least  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  indeed  it 
is  generally  found  that  after  they  have  lived,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, near  the  white  settlements,  they  lose  all  their  nobler  attributes  with 
their  pride  of  independence,  and  add  the  vices  of  civilisation  to  their 
own.     T^ie  mixed  breed  arc  a  fine-looking  race,  and  are  evidently  an 
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improvement  in  personal  appearance  on  the  Indian,  if  not  on  the  white 
man.  The  Cherokecs  and  the  Choctaws  have  been  most  succesefiil  in 
cultivating  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  These,  with  the  other  principal 
tribes,  are  further  noticed  in  the  details  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  they  live. 

Pursuits, — ^The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  country  ia 
that  of  agriculture.  Possessing  abundance  of  fertile  land,  much  of  which  ia 
yet  too  thinly  peopled  to  afford  a  rent,  they  are  themselves  most  liberal 
consumers  of  its  products,  and  the  more  so  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  who  keep  horses.  Owing  to  the  same  abundance  of  land 
they  are  able,  after  supplying  themselves,  to  fiimish  distant  countries 
with  raw  produce  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  it.  There  are  two  other 
circumstances  which  contribute  to  confine  their  industry  to  agriculture : 
one  is,  that  in  most  places  the  population  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to 
admit  of  that  division  of  labour  which  is  essential  to  the  successfiil 
prosecution  of  manufactures ;  the  other  is,  that  in  one  half  of  the  States 
domestic  slavery  exists,  and  it  is  there  generally  believed  that  manu- 
factures can  less  encounter  the  disadvantages  of  slave-labour  than 
agriculture,  in  which  there  may  be  some  compensation  found  for  slo- 
venly tillage  in  the  greater  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  whereas,  in 
manufactures,  the  same  careless  habits  of  the  slave  can  find  no  com- 
pensation. But  should  agricultural  products  continue  to  decline  iu 
price,  a  part  of  the  slave-labour,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  disadvantages, 
will  of  necessity  be  diverted  to  manufactures. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  are  maize» 
wheat  and  other  cerealia,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  and  swine.  Of  these  the  moi^e,  of  several  varieties,  is  pro- 
duced in  all  the  States,  and  nearly  equally  well  in  all,  in  soils  of  equal 
fertility,  except  that  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in  the  higher  moun- 
tainous districts  it  is  sometimes  nipt  by  the  frost  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  Its  culture  is  more  laborious  than  that  of  wheat,  but  its 
produce  is  commonly  double,  and  often  much  more.  WIteat  also  grows 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  but  it  is  little  cultivated  for  market  north  of  New 
York,  or  south  of  Virginia.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  States  west  of  them.  It  grows  well  in  the 
more  southern  States,  but  the  culture  of  cotton  is  found  more  pro- 
fitable. Cotton  grows  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  but  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated for  market  further  than  eastern  Virginia.  Its  culture  gradually 
increases  southward,  and  in  South  Carolina  it  is  the  principal  crop.  On 
the  Mississippi  it  is  not  grown  for  market  north  of  Tennessee.  Rice  is 
grown  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  southern  part  of 
North  Carolina.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  is  almost  confined 
to  Louisiana  and  Florida.  A  small  quantity  however  is  produced  in 
Mississippi  and  the  eastern  part  of  Georgia.  Horges  and  mules  are 
reared  for  distant  markets  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  some 
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Other  parU  of  New  England.  Catlle,  butter,  and  cheese  for  foreign 
markets  are  produced  in  the  New  England  Statea  and  New  York. 
Pickled  pork  and  beef  are  furnished  by  all  the  States  except  the  southern. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  principally  in  the  western  States  and  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Indigo  grows  readily  in  the 
southern  States,  and  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  South 
Carolina,  but  its  culture  has  been  discontinued  since  the  trade  to 
Spanish  America  has  been  open. 

Nearly  akin  to  agricultural  industry  is  that  which  draws  wealth  from 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  The  native  forests,  besides 
timber,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  masts  and  spars,  furnish  pot  and  pe^rl- 
ash,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  and  ginseng,  an  aromatic  root  in  great 
esteem  among  the  Chinese. 

Commerce, — ^The  New  England  States,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  are  more  devoted  to  navigation  and  commerce 
than  any  of  the  other  States.  The  great  number  of  fine  harbours  on 
their  coast,  their  rather  meagre  soil,  harsh  climate,  and  vicinity  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  have  all  contributed  to  direct  their  industry 
and  enterprise  to  the  ocean.  Massachusetts,  though  it  contains  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  owns 
more  than  one-fourth  of  tlie  tonnage. 

Next  to  the  people  of  New  England,  those  of  the  middle  States, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are  the  roost  commercial.  Such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  and  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  them, 
as  live  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  on  the  great  bays  and  sestuaries, 
are  generally  of  seafaring  habits.  They  are  extremely  skilful  both  in 
building  and  managing  those  fast-sailing  schooners  and  small  craft 
which  are  perpetually  crossing  these  broad  waters  in  every  direction. 
A  better  nursery  for  active  and  expert  seamen  can  nowhere  be  found. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  extends  to  every 
sea  and  almost  to  every  port  on  the  habitable  globe.  There  is  no 
accessible  spot  the  people  of  which  desire  a  foreign  commodity,  and 
have  anything  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  where  the  American  flag  and 
the  American  sailor  arc  not  seen.  For  many  years  their  navigation  has 
been  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and,  if  it  should  continue  to 
grow  as  it  has  done,  it  will  in  no  long  time  not  be  second.  Their  whole 
tonnage  employed  both  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  1,267»847 
tons ;  of  which  seven-eighths  is  owned  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  one- 
half  in  New  England. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  cotton,  flour,  maize,  tobacco,  rice, 
lumber  of  every  kind,  beef,  pork,  fish,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  horses, 
cattle,  apples,  potatoes,  and  some  manufactured  commodities.  They 
amounted  in  18.37,  exclusive  of  the  foreign  merchandife  re-exported,  to 
more  than  ninety-five  millions,  which  were  thus  distributed : — 
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Dollars. 

Products  of  the  fisheries 2,111,452 

Products  of  the  forest 5,412,313 

Animal  products 2,366,064 

Vegetable  products,  viz. 

Flour,  rice,  &c 6,820,542 

Ck)tton 63,240,10^ 

Tobacco 5,195,647 

Miscellaneous  162,926 

76.019,217 

Manufactures 8,425,559 

Articles  not  designated 569,809 

95,564,414 


The  principal  imports  are  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  salt,  wines, 
brandies,  rum,  gin,  spices,  raisins,  olives,  capers,  and  other  condiments 
from  the  Mediterranean,  paints,  drugs,  dyes,  copper,  iron,  steel,  tin,  zinc, 
jewellery,  watches,  cutlery,  hardware,  pottery,  porcelain,  wool,  hemp, 
sailcloth,  cordage,  toys  of  every  kind,  books  and  prints,  together  with 
all  the  finer  products  of  the  loom,  whether  of  silk,  flax  or  cotton,  of 
which  imports  about  two-fifths  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
possessions.  Their  annual  amount  has,  for  three  years,  averaged  104 
millions  of  dollars,  including  20  millions  which  are  re-exported.  The 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar,  with  a  part  of  the  flour  and  grain,  are 
produced  exclusively  by  slave-labour. 

Manufactures. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  are  household ;  the  mass  of  the  planters  and  farmers 
clothe  themselves  and  their  families  in  fabrics  made  in  their  own 
houses.  These  manufactures  are  principally  of  cotton  or  wool,  with  a 
portion  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  But  there  are  also  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  or  wool  in  all  the  States  north  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  fabrics  both  of  wool  and 
cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States,  about  two-thirds  are  manufactured 
in  the  country. 

The  following  articles  are  supposed  to  be  fabricated  in  the  country 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  consumption ;  the  quantity  imported  being 
probably  equalled  by  the  quantity  exported.  1.  Mineral  products. 
Alum,  copperas,  copper  stills,  iron  pots,  kettles,  stoves,  and  all  common 
tools,  cannon,  muskets  and  rifles,  gunpowder,  shot,  tin  ware  of  all  kinds, 
nails,  coarse  pottery.  2.  Animal  products.  Boots  and  shoes,  brushes, 
candles,  hats  and  caps,  leather,  saddles  and  harness,  soap  and  trunks. 
3.  Vegetable  products.  Cotton  fabrics  of  coarse  and  middling  qualities, 
cabinet  ware,  cables  and  cordage,  cards  for  manufactures,  carriages, 
chocolate,  combs,  flannels,  lampblack|  MHMHDCr-hanging,  playing 
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cards,  refined   sugar,  snufF,  spirits  from  giain  and  fruit,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

The  following  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  divide  the  home 
market  with  their  foreign  rivals,  though  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
latter  in  other  countries.  1.  Mineral.  Brass  and  irons,  wire,  fenders 
and  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  steam-engines,  some  of  the  nicer  tools,  buttons 
gilt  and  plated,  copper  sheathing,  chrome  yellow,  manufactures  of  lead 
generally,  jewellery,  clocks,  gold  leaf,  plate,  window  glass,  glass-ware  of 
all  kinds,  porcelain,  salt,  saltpetre,  Epsom  salts,  various  chemical  drugs, 
woodscrews.  2.  Animal,  Blankets,  broadcloth,  carpets,  casinets,  gloves, 
sewing  silk,  fringe  silk  and  worsted,  embossed  buttons,  umbrellas.  3. 
Vegetable,  Calicos,  cotton  bagging,  sailduck,  cotton  and  hempen  floor- 
cloths and  other  oil  cloths,  unbleached  linen,  books  and  stationery, 
cigars  and  other  manufactures  of  tobacco,  thread  lace,  hats  and  bonnets 
of  straw  or  palmetto,  hair  cloth,  pianos,  organs,  and  other  musical 
ornaments,  rum,  porter  and  ale. 

According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  who  took  the  census 
in  1810,  the  whole  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  was  then  estimated  at  112  millions  of  dollars,  and  at  this  time 
they  have  Without  doubt  increased  to  more  than  double  that  amount. 

A  very  active  domestic  commerce  is  also  carried  on  among  the 
several  States,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  1.  That  which 
is  carried  on  coastwise,  up  the  bays  and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great 
laVes,  in  schooners,  sloops,  and  steam-boats.  This  trade  is  not  confined 
to  the  domestic  products  of  the  several  States,  whether  of  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  but  it  extends  to  most  articles  of  foreign  merchandise 
which  the  States  having  the  most  shipping  and  capital  furnish  to  those 
whose  pursuits  are  chiefly  agricultural.  The  amount  of  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  is  now  641,395  tons.  2.  That  which  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  steam-boats,  but  partly  in  rude  Jlai-bot tamed  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  and  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  number 
of  steam-boats  engaged  in  this  internal  commerce  in  1832,  was,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  to  Congress,  220,  measuring  38,500  tons,  and 
their  whole  line  of  river  navigation  on  23  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
was  8,440  miles.  The  whole  number  of  flat  boats  measured  160,000 
tons ;  most  of  these  however,  make  but  a  single  voyage  down  the  river, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  are  sold  and  broken  up  for  their  materials. 
New  Orleans  is  the  great  centre  of  this  trade.  It  receives  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  western  States  which  are  destined  for  distant  mar- 
kets, and  is  the  great  entrepSt  for  all  the  products  which  they  receive 
from  abroad,  or  from  the  Atlantic  States.  3.  The  overland  trade 
between  the  Western  and  the  Atlantic  States.  This  consists  principally 
in  hogs,  horses,  cattle  and  mules,  which  are  driven  to  the  Atlantic  States 
every  year  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Payment  for 
these  live  animals  it  always  made  in  money ;  as  no  merchandise  could 
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bear  the  expense  of  such  distant  and  difficult  transportation  since 
steam  navigation  has  been  used  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
pected, that  the  canals  and  railroads  which  have  been  undertaken 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Atlantic  States,  will  be  used  for  trans- 
porting the  bulky  commodities  of  the  west,  as  well  as  passengers 
and  fine  merchandise.  The  number  of  these  artificial  communications 
has  been  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few  years.  More  than  2,262  miles 
of  canal  and  606  miles  qf  railroad  were  completed  in  1832,  and  264 
miles  of  canal,  and  160  miles  of  railroad  were  then  in  progress. 

Among  the  facilities  of  commerce  may  be  added  the  banking  institu- 
tions, which  in  the  more  commercial  States  have  been  multiplied  to  an 
extent  neither  suited  to  the  existing  capital  of  the  country,  nor  consis- 
tent with  a  sound  and  unvarying  paper  currency.  In  January,  1830, 
the  whole  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  was  331,  their  capital 
145,192,268  dollars,  and  their  paper  in  circulation  61,323,898  dollars. 
In  January,  1838,  the  number  of  banks  had  increased  to  about  829,  their 
capital  to  317  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  circulation  to  116  millions. 

Government, — ^The  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
general  government,  as  wejl  as  at  the  time  of  their  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  consisted  of  thirteen  distinct  political  communities,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  number  is  now  increased  to 
twenty-six  by  the  successive  accessions  of  the  following  States :  Ver- 
mont, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  I^ouisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan. 

In  framing  their  present  complex  system  of  polity,  the  States  had  a 
reference  to  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  their  condition : — to  the 
great  extent  of  the  country ;  the  general  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
their  comparative  equality  of  property  and  of  rank  ;  and  the  great  di- 
versity among  the  States  in  extent  and  population;  in  pursuits, insti- 
tutions, and  laws. 

They  formed  a  Federal  Government  1o  ensure  defence  from  foreign 
aggression,  and  tranquillity  at  home ;  to  encourage  and  protect  com- 
merce ;  and  for  a  few  objects  of  internal  legislation  in  which  uniformity 
among  the  States  was  desirable,  and  an  obvious  and  direct  common  in- 
terest existed.  To  the  separate  States  was  left  that  far  wider  field  of 
legislation  which  concerns  the  law  of  property,  the  punishment  of 
offences,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  indeed  the  e.\ercise  of  all 
powers  over  the  territory  and  the  citizen  except  the  few  which  have  been 
either  expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States,  or  delegated  to  the  general 
government. 

Both  the  general  and  the  separate  governments  arc  essentially  demo- 
cratic. In  both  it  is  assumed  that  the  interest  of  the  majority  is  the 
only  legitimate  aim  of  government,  and  that  their  wishes  truly  indi- 
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cate  that  interest.  The  machinery  provided  to  promote  this  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  to  guard  against  its  abuse  towards  the 
minority,  is  as  follows  : — 

^  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  the  general,  or 
federal  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches ;  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Houses.  One,  called  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  chosen  every  second  year  by  those  whom  the  laws 
of  each  State  make  legal  voters.  The  number  of  representatives  is  not 
fixed,  but  has  gradually  increased  from  65,  in  1789,  when  the  consti- 
tution went  into  operation,  to  242,  the  present  number.  The  represen- 
tatives must,  however,  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their 
population,  deducting  two-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  estimate  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  inequality  of  distribution  arising  from  the 
variations  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  States,  a  census  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  required  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  at  which  time  a  new  appor- 
tionment takes  place,  and  a  new  ratio  of  population  to  each  representative 
may  be  then  also  adopted,  or  the  former  one  be  continued.  According 
to  the  present  ratio  of  47,100  persons  to  each  representative,  the  242 
members  are  thus  distributed  among  the  several  States : — 

Members.  Members. 

Maine  8  Brought  forward  . . .  155 

New  Hampshire 5  South  Carolina 9 

Vermont 5  Georgia 9 

Massachusetts 12  Alabama   • .     5 

Rhode  Island 2  Mississippi   2 

Connecticut 6  Louisiana 3 

New  York 40  Tennessee 13 

New  Jersey    6  Kentucky 13 

Pennsylvania 28  Ohio   19 

Delaware 1  Indiana 7 

Maryland 8  Illinois 3 

Virginia 21  Missouri 2 

North  Carolina 13  Arkansas 1 


Carried  forward  155 


Michigan 1 


242 


The  other  house,  called  the  Senate,  consists  of  two  members  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  its  legislature,  and  consequently  the  whole  number 
IS  now  52.  One-third  of  the  members  is  elected  every  second  year,  so 
that  each  member  holds  his  seat  for  six  years.  In  both  houses  the 
members  are  re-eligible. 

All  acts  of  legislation  require  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses,  which 
constitute  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    They  have  the  power  of 
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levying  taxes  of  every  kind  for  all  national  objecla  confided  to  them ;  of 
regulating  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic ;  of  coining  money ;  fixing 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measui*es ;  establishing  post-offices  and  pout 
roads;  prescribing  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  a  uniform 
bankrupt  law;  creating  and  supporting  an  army  and  navy ;  of  declaring 
war ;  defining  and  punishing  treason,  piracy,  counterfeiting,  and  other 
offences  arising  under  the  constitution  and  acts  of  Congress;  exercising 
exclusive  legislation  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  general  government ;  and 
lastly,  the  power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union. 

The  Congress  is,  by  the  same'  instrument,  prohibited  from  laying 
any  tax  upon  exports ;  from  giving  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another ;  from  laying  any  direct  tax  except  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  State  who  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress ;  from  suspending  the  writ  of  habea»  corpus^  except  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion ;  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ear  post  facto 
law ;  from  granting,  or  permitting  to  be  granted,  any  title  of  nobility ; 
or  from  passing  any  law  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  or 
the  press. 

It  has'  no  power  to  make  laws  concerning  landed  property  or  chattels 
in  the  several  States,  or  the  personal  rights  of  individuals,  or  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  generally,  or  other  matters  of  a  municipal  or  local 
character,  for  these  powers  are  not  specially  granted  by  the  constitution, 
and  it  can  exercise  no  other.  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  whicK  of  late  has  been  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  receive  eight  dollars  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance, and  also  for  every  20  miles  which  they  must  travel  to  the  seat  of 
legislature  and  in  their  return  home. 

The  powers  of  this  body  to  give  special  encouragement  to  manu- 
factures, to  make  roads  and  canals,  to  establish  banks  and  other  cor- 
porations, and  to  exercise  some  other  legislative  functions,  are  contested 
points  in  the  construction  of  the  federal  constitution ;  and  these  questions 
often  furnish  the  real  or  ostensible  grounds  of  dispute  between  po- 
litical parties.  The  frequency  and  the  bitterness  of  these  controversies 
seem  to  justify  a  liberal  deduction  from  the  benefits  of  a  written  con- 
stitution ;  for,  from  the  unavoidable  diversities  of  sentiment,  and  the 
ambiguity  and  imperfection  inseparable  from  language,  no  such  con- 
stitution could  be  framed  which  ambitious  men  will  not  seek  to  twist 
to  their  purpose,  which  ignorant  men  cannot  be  made  to  misunderstand, 
and  which  even  the  honest  and  intelligent  may  not  interpret  differently. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  collects  and  disburses  the  revenue  according 
to  law,  makes  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  appoints  the  higher 
officers  of  state  ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  the  two  last  powers,  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate  ia  required.    He  has  also  a  qualified  negative 
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on  the  lawF,  which  hecomcs  absolute  unless  it  is  subsequently  counter- 
vailed by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress.  He  is  provided  with  a 
ready-funiished  house,  and  his  salary  is  25,000  dollars,  equal  to  about 
5,000  guineas  a  year.  He  is  chosen  by  294  electors ;  the  voters  in  each 
State  electing  as  many  electors  as  are  equal  to  the  members  which  such 
State  sends  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  Every  State  has  its  own  elec- 
toral college,  and  all  the  colleges  give  their  votes  on  the  same  day.  If 
no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  294  electoral  votes,  the  election  de- 
volves upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  all  the  representatives  of 
a  State  give  but  one  vote.  The  president  must  be  35  years  of  age,  and 
he  is  re-eligible  for  life,  but  the  usage  has  been  never  to  elect  the  same 
person  for  more  than  two  terms  of  four  years  each. 

The  executive  business  is  distributed  among  four  departments ;  that 
of  the  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy  ;  the  four  secretaries 
of  which,  with  the  attorney-general,  reside  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  compose  the  president's  cabinet  council. 

The  vice-president  is  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  president,  to  whose  office,  if  vacated  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected,  he  succeeds.  His  only  function,  in  the  mean  while,  is 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate.    His  salary  is  5000  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  a  supreme  court, 
and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish. 
As  at  present  organised  the  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice, 
and  eight  associate  judges.  The  inferior  tribunals  are,  first,  twenty-six 
circuit  courts,  composed  each  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  a  district  judge;  and  secondly,  thirty-four  district  courts,  each  State 
containing  one,  and  some  of  them  two.  The  several  courts  have  either 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  cases,  breaches  of  the 
revenue  laws,  controversies  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or 
citizens  and  foreigners ;  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers;  and  in  ull  cases  criminal  or  civil,  in  law  or  equity,  arising 
under  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  all 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  and  their  salaries,  which  vary 
from  5,000  to  1,000  dollars,  cannot  be  diminished  even  by  the  legis- 
lature, during  their  continuance  in  office.  All  public  officers  are  re- 
movable by  impeachment,  and  the  senate  is  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments  ;  but  the  judgment  in  these  cases  extends  no  further  than 
to  removal  from  office. 

The  constitution  provides  for  its  own  amendment,  whenever  such 
amendment  shall  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
or  by  a  convention  called  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  States : 
but  in  either  case,  the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  to  give  it  effect.  There  have  been  twelve  amendments  in 
fifty  years :  ten  were  made  immediately  after  the  constitution  went  into 
operation,  and  were  meant  to  provide  some  additional  security  for  thq 
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protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the  States;  the  eleventh  was 
for  restricting  the  liability  of  a  State  to  be  sued  in  a  federal  court,  and 
the  twelfth  altered  the  mode  of  electing  the  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident. 

\r  This  instrument  also  imposes  express  restrictions  on  the  State  govern- 
ments. They  cannot  enter  into  a  treaty  or  alliance ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit  ;*  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender ;  pass 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law ;  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; grant  any  title  of  nobility;  lay  a  duty  either  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports ;  nor  can  they,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  enter  into  a  com- 
pact with  another  State ;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace ; 
nor  engage  in  war,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  of  similar  urgency. 

The  State  governments,  with  a  few  great  features  in  common,  have 
great  diversities,  not  merely  in  their  laws,  but  in  their  written  constitu- 
tions. In  all,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  separate 
and  distinct.  In  all,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  the  legislature  con- 
sists of  two  branches ;  one  usually  called  the  Senate,  and  a  more  nume- 
rous branch,  which  is  variously  designated. 

The  time  for  which  the  senators  are  elected  varies  from  one  to  five 
years.  In  the  more  numerous  and  popular  branch  the  members  are 
elected  annually,  except  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Missouri, 
where  they  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  elections  are  half-yearly.  The  number  of  members 
in  the  popular  branch  varies  from  about  50  to  .'iOO.  It  is  in  one-half  of 
the  States  under  100.  The  number  of  the  Senate  is  usually  from 
about  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  number  of  the  other  branch. 

In  all  the  States  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  govern  or,  who,  in 
some  of  the  States,  is  assisted  by  a  council.  In  some  he  has  the  power 
of  appointment  to  state  offices ;  in  others,  merely  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing persons  to  his  council ;  but  in  most  States  he  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  He  is  chosen  by  the  people  in  all  the  States,  except  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  is  chosen 
by  the  legislature.  His  term  of  service  varies  in  the  different  States 
from  one  to  four  years,  and  he  is  in  some  States  re-eligible,  and  in 
others  not 

Their  judicial  systems  are  yet  more  various  than  their  legislatures.  In 
the  greatest  part  the  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  In 
the  others  they  receive  their  appointment  for  a  fixed  term,  varying  from 
seven  years  to  a  single  year.  In  one  State,  New  York,  they  retire  from 
office  when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty.  In  some  States  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  in  others,  by  the  legislature. 
In  some  they   are  removable  only  by  impeachment;  in  others,  on  the 

•  This  phrase  is  borrowed  from  the  Article*  of  Confederation  of  the  old  Congress. 
The  paper  money  issued  by  that  body  was  thus  designated. 
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vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  In  some,  the  salaries  are  liberal : 
in  others,  very  small.  Some  States  have  separate  Chancery  Courts; 
whilst  in  others,  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  exercise  equity  jurisdiction. 
In  some,  the  Court  of  Last  Resort  exercises  no  other  than  appellate  ju- 
risdiction ;  in  others,  the  judges  of  separate  courts  unite  to  form  an 
Appellate  Court ;  and  in  others  again,  the  judges,  combined  with  the 
senate,  form  a  special  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  thirteen  of  the  States  n^ro  slavery  has  the  sanction  of  the  law.  These 
are  the  eleven  States  lying  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  River  Ohio, 
together  with  the  States  of  M issouri  and  Arkansas.  I n  the  other  thirteen, 
slavery  either  never  had  existence,  or  has  been  wholly  abolished,  except 
as  to  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  abolition. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  various  restrictions  in  the  different  States 
as  to  property,  residence,  and  length  of  citizenship ;  but  it  is  now  no- 
where limited  to  an  interest  in  land.  In  all  the  States  the  votes  are 
given  by  ballot,  except  in^Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,*where  they 
are  given  vivd  voce.  In  all,  except  Virginia,  lands  can  be  taken  in 
execution  for  debt,  in  the  same  way  as  personal  property.  The  common 
law  of  England  is  the  law  of  every  State,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  legislature,  except  in  Louisiana,  where  the  laws  of  every 
description  have  been  digested  into  one  code.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
has  been  abolished  in  most  of  the  States,  on  the  debtor's  surrendering 
his  property,  whether  it  is  little  or  much.  The  penitentiary  system,  first 
tried  by  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1190,  has  been  adopted  by  twelve 
States,  —  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio.  But  that  particular  modification  of  it,  which  is  called 
the  separate  system^  has  hitherto  been  adopted  only  by  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Some  objections  have  been  urged  against  it,  one  of 
which  is  that  it  often  occasions  insanity  in  the  convicts. 

The  revenues  of  the  several  States  vary  according  to  their  population 
and  wealth.  Some  of  them,  by  judicious  expenditure  on  canals  and 
other  public  improvements,  by  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  and  other 
sources,  have  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  oidinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, without  the  aid  of  taxes.  In  general,  however,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  annual  expenditure  is  raised  by  taxes  within  the  year,  in  which 
case  it  rarely  averages  more  than  a  dollar  foj  each  inhabitant,  and 
sometimes  is  not  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  But  besides  the  taxes  paid 
into  the  state  treasuries,  the  County  Courts  of  the  state  or  other  corpo- 
rate bodies,  have  the  ])ower  of  levying  money  for  special  local  objects,  as 
for  making  and  repairing  roads,  for  providing  court-houses  and  jails, 
for  the  support  of  schools,  &c.,  which  sometimes  equals,  and  even  ex- 
ceeds the  state  tax. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  States  which  constitute  the  Federal  Union, 
there  are  territories  beyond  their  limits  which  are  in  the  anomalous 
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condition  of.  being  immediately  subject  to  the  general  government,  though 
they  have  no  participation  in  its  political  power..  Over  these  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress  is  supreme  ;  but  it  is  so  exercised  as  gradually 
to  fit  them  for  admission  into  the  Union.  At  first,  they  are  administered 
by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  federal  executive.  When,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  settlements,  they  are  deemed  fit  for  it,  they  are  advanced  to 
the  second  stage  of  their  probation.  Of  late  years,  the  rights  of  the 
second  stage  are  conferred  on  the  territories  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  elect  their  own  local  legislature — the  ex- 
ecutive power  continuing  as  before — and  to  send  a  member,  called  a 
delegate,  to  Congress,  who  has  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of 
voting  :  and  lastly,  when  their  numbers  justify  it,  and  Congress  ap- 
proves, they  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
a  State.  There  are  now  three  of  these-territories  in  the  second  stage, 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 

The  district  of  Columbia,  which  contains  100  square  miles,  ceded  by 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  federal  government  for  its 
permanent  seat,  is  also  subject  to  the  immediate  and  exclusive  legislation  of 
Congress  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  power  has  been  delegated  to  the 
three  corporations  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  George  Town. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  general  government  being  derived  almost 
wholly  from  customs  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  varies  very  greatly 
in  different  years.  For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  from  about 
twenty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  expenditure  may  be  thus  distributed  according  to  the  Treasury 
estimates  for  1839  : — 

Civil  List,  comprehending  the  expenses  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,    .           .      Dolls.  3,658,157 
Army,  including  fortifications,  serving  the  militia, 

national  roads,  &c.                       .           •  9,284,496 

Navy         .                   .                   .           .  5,381,096 

Pensions  of  all  kinds,  revolutionary,  invalids,  &c.  2,499,020' 

Indian  department,         .                   .           •  842,320 

Dolls.  21,665,089 

The  public  lands  have  now  become  a  considerable  source  of  reve- 
nue. During  the  three  years  preceding  1838  there  were  sold  more 
than  38,000,000  acres,  the  purchase  money  of  which  was  48,175,160 
dollars.  Although  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  afibrded  both  the 
temptation  and  the  means  to  extensive  speculations  in  these  lands,  and 
made  the  amount  sold  much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  is 
likely  to  be  again,  the  annual  receipts  from  this  source  will  probably  not 
average  less  hereafter  than  three  or  four  millions,  and  gradually  still 
more.     Since  their  proceeds  are  no  longer  required  by  the  demanda  on 
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the  Federal  Treasury,  various  schemes  have  been  devised  for  disposing 
of  them.  Some  have  proposed  merely  to  reduce  their  price ;  others  have 
insisted  tliat  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  each  State  should  be 
ceded  to  it :  and  others  again,  that  all  the  public  domain  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers.    This  last  plan  bids  fair  to  be  adopted  to  a  certain  extent. 

This  part  of  the  public  property  consists ^rs/  of  the  lands  which,  hav- 
ing been  once  national  domain  by  purchase,  have  never  been  sold  or 
ceded  by  the  general  government,  and  of  which  there  arc  yet  large  bodies 
in  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  in  all  the  territories ;  and  secondli/y 
of  those  lands  in  the  unsettled  western  territory,  which  have  been  more 
recently  purchased  of  the  Indians.  The  system  adopted  by  Congress 
for  disposing  of  these  lands,  is  admirably  contrived  to  facilitate  settle- 
ments, to  prevent  disputes  aboXit  titles  or  boundaries,  and  to  render  ex- 
tensive purchases  by  speculators  impracticable.  The  lands  are  accu- 
rately surveyed  by  the  government ;  and  are  then  laid  off  into  ranges 
of  townships  by  true  meridian  lines.  Each  township  is  exactly  six 
miles  square,  and  contains  of  course  23,040  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
36  sections  of  a  square  mile  each,  which  sections  are  again  subdivided 
into  four  quarter  sections,  each  of  160  acres,  and  sometimes  into  half- 
quarter  and  quarter-quarter  sections.  The  space  between  these  squares 
and  the  margin  of  a  river,  or  Indian  boundary,  is  laid  oif  into  the  smaller 
parts  of  a  section.  When  thus  laid  off,  the  lands  are  sold  from  time  to 
timeat  public  auction,  provided  they  bring  the  minimum  price,  which 
is  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Formerly  the  minimum  price  was 
two  dollars,  and  the  lands  were  sold  partly  on  credit;  but  in  1820,  to 
avoid  the  present  inconvenience  and  future  danger  of  thus  placing  the 
government  in  the  delicate  relation  of  creditor  to  so  many  of  its  citizens. 
Congress  in  1820  reduced  the  minimum  price,  and  abolished  the  credit. 
The  public  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and 
which  was  unsold  on  the  1st  January,  1632,  was  227,293,884  acres. 
The  whole  business  of  surveying  and  disposing  of  the  public  lands  is 
managed  by  a  general  land  oflice  at  Washington,  and  62  land  offices  dis- 
tributed among  the  western  states  and  territories,  all  under  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  department. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  is  restricted  by  law  to  7,958  men,  a 
number  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forts  and  arsenals  among  which 
it  is  distributed.  It  consists  of  two  corps  of  engineers,  an  ordnance 
department,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  one  major-general 
and  two  brigadier-generals. 

The  government  has  fourteen  arsenals,  and  forty-nine  military  posts, 
dispersed  through  the  States  and  territories ;  manufactories  of  arms  at 
Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia ;  and  a 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  in  New  York,  under  excellent  rcgu- 
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lations,  where  250  cadets  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
most  meritorious,  on  completing  a  prescribed  course,  are  entitled  to  a 
commission  in  the  army. 

The  navy  consists  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  j  one  ship  of  54  guns; 
fourteen  frigates,  of  forty-four  guns  ;  two,  of  thirty-six ;  and  fourteen 
sloops-of-war.  There  are  also  four  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates  on 
the  stocks,  and  two  steam-ships  have  lately  been  ordered  to  be  built  by 
way  of  experiment. 

There  are  navy  yards  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire ;  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts ;  at  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  at  Philadelphia ;  Wash- 
ington city ;  Gosport,  in  Virginia;  and  Pensacola.  The  government  has 
at  these  navy  yards  a  large  supply  of  live  oak  and  other  seasoned  timber, 
sufficient  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  navy  whenever  it  should 
be  required.  There  is  a  dry  dock  for  the  repair  of  ships  of  war  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  another  at  Gosport.  The  building, 
repairing,  and  equipping  of  the  navy  are  immediately  directed  by  a  navy 
board,  composed  of  three  post  captains,  who  act  under  the  control  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Past-office. — The  post-office  establishment  draws  a  considerable  re- 
venue from  the  people  (more  than  2,000,000  dollars),  but  the  whole  is 
absorbed  by  its  expenses,  without  finding  its  way  into  the  treasury. 
Nothing  more  strikingly  indicates  the  rapid  increase  of  the  United  States 
in  numbers,  commercial  intercourse,  and  improvement,  than  the  increase 
of  business  in  this  department,  exhibited  in  the  following  statement: — 

Number  of  Miles  of 

Post-Omces.  Post-Road. 

In  1790 75 1,875 

1800 903  .....   .    20,817 

1810 2,300 36,406 

1820 4,500 72,492 

1830 8,450 115,176 

1838 12,553 134,818 

Mini. — The  mint  was  established  in  1792  at  Philadelphia  ,where  it 
still  remains.  The  whole  amount  coined  in  1832  was  3,765,710  dollars, 
of  which  978,550  dollars  were  in  gold  coins,  2,759,000  dollars  in  silver 
coins  of  half  dollars  and  smaller  coins,  and  28,160  dollars  in  copper. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  were  furnished  by  the  gold  region  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  charge  for  coinage.  The  alloy  of  both 
gold  and  silver  coins  is  one-tenth  of  their  weight,  and  all  the  coins  are 
adapted  to  the  decimal  arithmetic.  The  law  which  established  the  mint 
rated  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  as  equal  to  fiileen  ounces  of  silver ;  but 
as  this  ratio  rated  gold  much  below  its  price  in  the  market,  it  was  ba- 
nished from  circulation,  until  a  change  in  the  law,  by  making  an  ounce 
of  gold  equivalent  to  sixteen  ounces  of  silver,  lately  remedied  the  mis- 
chief.   It  remains  to  1>e  seen  whether  this  proportion,  by  rating  gold  too 
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hi^h,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  driving  silver  from  the  country.  The 
dollars  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  metallic  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  money 
account,  have  almost  superseded  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  the 
different  States. 

Religion, '-^K^  freedom  of  opinion  and  worship  are  guaranteed  to  all, 
both  by  the  federal  and  the  State  constitutions,  religion  assumes  almost 
as  many  forms  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  modes  of  faith.  The 
predominant  sects  are  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers. 
Some  of  these  denominations  consist  of  several  distinct  sects :  thus,  the 
Presbyterians  comprehend  the  Congregationalists ;  and  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  Baptists  are  included  the  firee-will,  the  seventh-day,  tlie 
six-principle  Baptists,  &c.,  besides  the  original  and  principal  sect  of  thfit 
denomination. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  principal  sects  is  as  follows : — 

The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevailing  sect  throughout  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  parts  of  Mar}'- 
land  and  Virginia.  They  are  also  numerous  in  the  north-western 
States. 

The  Methodists  are  more  generally  difinsed  throughout  the  States 
than  any  other  sect.  They  are  least  numerous  in  New  England  and 
Louisiana,  and  most  numerous  in  the  middle  States.  This  sect  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  bishops.  The  Baptists  are  the  pre- 
dominant sect  in  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most  of  the 
States  south  of  them. 

The  Catholics  arc  numerous  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  States  in  which 
many  Irish  and  French  are  found  :  they  are  dispersed  all  over  Maryland, 
have  many  congregations  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  a  part  of  Kentucky ; 
and  are  the  predominant  sect  in  Louisiana.  They  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  archbishop  and  ten  bishops. 

The  Episcopalians,  agreeing  with  the  church  of  England  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  forms,  have  congregations  in  all  {^e  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  western.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  the 
middle  States,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  but  in  none  do  they  hold 
more  than  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in  point  of  numbers.  They  have 
twelve  bishops  in  the  Atlantic  States,  one  in  Ohio,  and  another  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Unitarians  have  churches  in  all  the  large  cities,  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  inclusive;  they  have,  however,  made  little  progress  in 
country  places,  out  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Quakers  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania :  they  have  also 
congregations  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  in  all  the 
New  England  States. 

The  whole  number  of  settled  ministers  of  religion  in  the  United  States, 
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by  the  last  reports  from  the  different  sects,  exclusive  of  the  stationary 
ininisters  of  the  Methodists,  was  upwards  of  10,000,  and  the  houses  of 
worship  about  15,000. 

Besides  these  distinct  sects  there  occasionally  arise  schisms  in  the 
same  congregation,  either  from  personal  collisions  or  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion,  by  which  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  and  each 
follows  its  fkvourite  pastor,  without  any  change  of  denomination,  dis- 
cipline, or  mode  of  worship. 

It  was  once  supposed  that,  in  the  entire  freedom  of  religion  which 
exists  in  the  United  States,  the  dissensions  of  the  different  sects  would 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  after  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
the  several  denominations  were  found  to  live  in  harmony,  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  a  general  lukewarmness  and  indifference  to  religion 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  'a  state  of  general  quiet :  but  this 
result  has  been  also  contradicted  by  experience.  It  is  found,  that,  since 
none  of  the  rival  sects  derive  any  special  aid  from  the  laws,  and  each 
is  compelled  to  rely  upon  its  own  merits  of  superior  zeal,  and  talents, 
and  piety,  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  has  been  thus  produced  is 
more  favourable  to  fanaticism  and  puritanism  than  to  indifference ;  and 
it  is  on  this  supposed  excess  of  zeal  that  the  censurers  now  ground  their 
reasons  in  favour  of  an  establishment  by  law.  But  such  a  scheme  seems 
to  be  utterly  impracticable :  nor  are  the  apprehended  evils  likely  to 
want  strong  counteractions. 

Education. — The  rudiments  of  instruction  are  more  generally  diffused 
among  the  people  of  this  country  than  among  those  of  any  other  except 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  more  in  New  England  and 
New  York  than  they  are  even  in  Scotland.    But  a  thorough  educatio 
in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and  science  is  confined  to  a  muc 
smaller  number  than  in  most  States  of  Europe. 

There  are  now  about  sixty  institutions,  holding  the  rank  of  univer- 
sities, or  colleges,  and  having  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  In  these, 
a  portion  of  the  youth  are  initiated  in  the  elements  of  physical  science 
and  philological  studied  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  betake  themselves 
to  one  of  the  three  professions  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity :  perhaps  about 
a  third  of  the  members  of  these  professions  have  been  thus  instructed. 
The  number  of  students  attending  these  institutions  is  between  5,000  and 
6,000.  Four  years  is  required  for  the  regular  course  in  most  of  the 
colleges,  but  as  many  students  enter  at  once  into  the  higher  classes,  and 
in  some  colleges  there  is  no  established  course,  between  two  and  three 
years  may  be  regarded  as  near  the  average  term.  In  this  time  they  arc 
able  to  add  something  to  their  classical  acquirements,  and  to  obtain  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  ofthe  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  easier  branches  of  mathematics. 

Of  all  the  professional  schools  the  medical  arc  upon  thp  most  respect- 
able footing,  partly  becauae  the  science  of  medi9ilgllHBta|uight  to 
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advantage  only  in  schools,  and  partly  because  the  jirofession  itself,  being 
more  profitable  than  any  other  at  present,  can  pay  belter  for  instruction. 
There  are  now  twenty -eight  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  con- 
taining in  all  about  144  professors,  and  annually  attended  by  more  than 
2.500  students.  Two  years*  attendance  is  commonly  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  education  of  a  lawyer  is  generally  still  more  superficial.  The 
study  of  the  law  is  commonly  prosecuted  in  a  lawyer's  office,  imme- 
diately after  the  student  leaves  college.  Here  he  learns  the  forms  of 
pleading,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  the  rules  of  practice,  together 
with  as  much  of  the  principles  of  the  common  and  statute  law  as  can 
be  acquired  in  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  obtains  a  licence 
to  practice,  which  is  indispensable  in  all  the  States.  Many,  indeed, 
enter  on  the  study  without  the  advantage  of  a  college  education,  or 
much  previous  instruction  of  any  kind,^-yet,  by  dint  of  persevering  in- 
dustry, united  with  natural  shrewdness,  address,  and  a  ready  elocution, 
they  win  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  In  this  way  they  educate 
themselves,  and  their  minds  thus  acquire  that  self-confidence — that 
fertility  of  expedients — ^that  talent  of  making  the  most  of  what  they 
know,  both  as  to  using  it  and  showing  it  off,  which  commonly  cha- 
racterises self-taught  men.  Occasionally,  the  professional  lawyer,  devot- 
ing his  spare  time  to  legal  studies,  with  the  advantage  of  an  enlarged 
and  varied  experience,  becomes  very  able  in  his  profession ;  and,  as 
he  is  obliged  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  law, 
and  to  discharge  by  turns  the  duties  of  attorney,  special-pleader,  solici- 
tor, counsellor,  and  advocate,  he  is  likely  to  have  both  juster  and  more 
liberal  views  than  one  whose  mind  always  moves  in  the  same  narrow 
circle,  and  to  acquire  a  versatility  of  talent  which  peculiarly  fits  its 
possessor  for  the  diversified  duties  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  this  variety 
in  the  American  lawyer's  study  and  experience,  which  tends  to  com- 
pensate him  for  never  having  {Studied  the  fundamental  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  of  that  refined  but  sound  philosophy  which  is  often 
involved  in  the  provisions  of  his  own  code.         • 

Law  schools  have  been  established,  within  a  few  years,  in  several 
of  the  States,  in  addition  to  those  which  previously  existed  in  some  of 
the  colleges.  The  number  of  students  in  both  descriptions  of  schools 
probably  does  not  exceed  300. 

The  education  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  very  various  among  the 
different  sects,  and  even  in  the  same  sect.  The  Presbyterian,  Unitarian, 
Episcopalian,  and  Roman  Catholic  ministers,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
not  only  received  a  good  academical  education,  but  have  been  also  regular 
students  of  divinity.  There  are  now  49  theological  seminaries  which 
have  been  established  by  the  different  sects,  and  where  the  sole  object 
is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  ministry.  They  have  commonly  from 
two  to  four  profeMors^  and  are  attended  by  upwards  of  1200  students, 
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very  unequally  distributed.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  preachers 
of  the  two  most  numerous  sects,  the  methodists  and  baptists,  are  self- 
educated  ;  and  they  are  led  to  undertake  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  fervid  and  eloquent  preachers  have  excited,  espe- 
cially at  those  large  assemblages  which  are  annually  held  by  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  leading  sects  throughout  the  Union.  As  soon  as  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry  feels  himself  qualified  for  the  office,  he  under- 
goes an  examination  by  the  elders  of  the  sect,  and  commonly  a  term 
of  probation,  and  if  these  prove  satisfactory,  he  obtains  a  certificate  by 
which  he  is  regularly  installed  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
function.  Both  these  sects  have .  made  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  late  to  remedy  the  defect  of  education  under  which  most  of  their 
ministers  out  of  the  cities  have  hitherto  laboured,  and  probably  their 
inferiority  in  this  respect  will  prove  but  temporary.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  any  individual  may  set  himself  up  as  a  religious  teacher 
in  the  United  States :  and,  if  he  has  the  talents  or  address  to  recom- 
mend his  claims,  he  is  sure  of  an  attentive,  and  commonly  a  favourable 
audience.  It  is  in  this  way  that  new  sects  are  ever  springing  into 
existence,  and  occasionally  passing  out  of  it. 

For  further  details  concerning  education,  and  especially  popular 
education,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notices  of  the  separate  States. 

V. — PoliUcal  Divisions — General  View — Details — Remarkable  Lo' 

calilies — Cities — Towns ^  8^c. 

The  whole  twenty-six  States,  and  the  three  territorial  governments, 
all  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  of  Iowa.  All 
the  rest  of  the  vast  region  west  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
in  its  primeval  state  of  forest,  prairie,  or  desert,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  States  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  five  divisions,  both  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  position,  and  the  character,  pursuits,  and 

commercial  interests  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

States. 

1.  The  New  England  States^  comprehending  Maine,  New  Hamp- 

shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut .     6 

2.  Tlie  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 

ware, and  Maryland 5 

3.  T/ie  Southern  States,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

and  Georgia 4 

4.  The  South-western  States  J  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ten- 

nessee, and  Arkansas • .     5 

5.  The  North-western  States,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 

Ohio,  and  Michigan 6 

2^ 
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The  New  England  States. — I.  Maine. 

This  State  contains  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  the  most  northern  of  the  States  yet  formed.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  and  east  by  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  north  and  north* 
west  by  Lower  Canada,  by  lines  not  yet  definitively  settled ;  on  the  U'^st 
by  New  Hampshire,  160  miles  ;  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  240  miles,  without  reckoning  the  indentations  of  the 
coast.  If  the  settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  made  by  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  umpire  between  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments, be  confirmed,  the  area  of  this  State  will  be  about  30,000  square 

miles. 

Mountains. — A  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  constitutes  the 
northern  and  north-western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  goes  here  by  the 
name  of  the  Highlands,  The  Bald  Mountain  ridge  seems  to  branch 
off  from  that  chain  to  Moose  Lake,  and  is  about  24  miles  in  length : 
it  nowhere  exceeds  4000  feet  in  height.  Besides  the  mountainous 
ridges  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  several  single  mountains,  of 
which  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Katahdin^  a  solitary  peak 
near  the  middle  of  the  State,  5385  feet  high. 

Rivers. — The  St,  Croixy  which  separates  Maine  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, empties  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  has  good  navigation  for  30 
miles.  It  consists  partly  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  is  altogether  less  than 
80  miles  long.  The  Penobscot  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  after  ex- 
panding into  several  lakes,  unites  with  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Branch, 
and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Bangor,  50  miles  from  the  sea : 
it  is  the  largest  river  in  Maine,  and  its  length  is  about  250  miles.  The 
Kennebec  rises  in  the  Highlands,  has  nearly  a  south  course,  and  falls  into 
Merrymeeting  Bay,  after  a  course  of  near  200  miles.  The  Androscoggin 
also  rises  in  the  Highlands,  and  after  entering  New  Hampshire,  returns 
to  Maine,  enters  the  same  bay  as  the  Kennebec,  and  has  about  the  same 
length.  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
nnd  after  an  irregular  course  of  160  miles  to  the  south-east,  chiefly 
through  Maine,  fulls  into  Saco  Bav. 

This  State  contains  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Mwsc- 
heady  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad.  Chesuncook  I^ake 
is  20  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Umhagog  Lake  lies  principally  in 
this  State,  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  18  miles  long,  and  10 
broad. 

Maine  has  more  good  harbours  than  any  other  State,  as  Passama- 
quoddy, Machias,  Frenchman's,  Penobscot,  and  Casco  Bays,  with  many 
others  of  less  importance.  Some  of  these  bays  contain  nunierons 
small  islands,  which  arc  mostly  under  cultivation. 
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•The  soil  near  the  coast  is  generally  poor,  but  between  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot  it  is  very  fertile.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pota* 
toes,  and  flax,  arc  the  chief  productions  of  Maine ;  but,  in  general, 
its  lands  arc  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  cultivation.  Tlie  *'  iiii- 
proved''  land  hardly  exceeds  a  thirtieth  of  the  whole  State,  the  reist 
being  still  covered  with  its  native  forests.  The  only  minerals  yet  dis- 
covered are  iron,  which  is  abundant;  lead  in  small  quantities,  marble, 
and  slate. 

The  climate  is  very  cold  and  raw.  The  spring  is  commonly  tainy, 
and  the  winter  tempestuous.  Snow  lies  from  three  to  five  months, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  the  moxintainoiis  parts 
it  is  often  five  feet  deep.  But,  with  all  this  severity,  the  climate  is  very 
healthy. 

The  population  of  Maine  increases  faster  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  New  England.     By  the  census  of  1830,  it  was  399,955,  and  its 
increase  for  the  preceding  teh  years  was  near  34  per  cent.     The  State 
is  divided  into  10  counties  and  300  "  towns,"  or  townships.    Of  these  last 
the  most  important  are,  Portland^  once  the  capital,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  Casco  iBay.  It  has  a  safe  and  accessible  harbour,  and  is  well  defended 
by  forts.     Its  population  is  12,601,  showing  an  increase  in  10  years 
of  50  per  cent.     It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  unusually  large  trade 
and  tonnage,  both  coasting  and  foreign.     Brunswick,  a  thriving  town 
on  the  •south  side  of  the  Androscoggin,  has  great  water-power,  and 
several  mills.     Its  population  is  3,547.     Bothy  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Kennebec,  12  miles  from  the  sea.     Population,  3,773.     Hallowell^  on 
the  same  river,  40  miles  above  its  mouth.     Population,  3,694.     Gar- 
diner,  4  miles  south  of  Hallowell.     Population,  3,709.     Augusta^  also 
on  the  Kennebec,  two  miles  above  Hallowell,  is  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 
Population,  3,980.     Wiscassei,  tValdoborough,  and  Tliomaston,  on  the 
coast,  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.     The  population  of  each 
is  from  3,000  to  4,000.     Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Pen- 
obscot.    Population,  2,863.     Old  Town,  or  Orono,  12  miles  above  Ban- 
gor on  the  same  river.     Population,  1,472.     York,  on  the  coast,  42 
miles  south-west  of  Portland.     Population,  3,485.     Saco,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  near  its  mouth.     Population,  3,219.     Machias,  on  the 
bay  of  that  name.     Population,  2,775.     Belfast,  on  the  cast  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay.     Population,  3,077.     Castine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  bay.     Population,  1,155.     Eastport^  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
the  most  eastern  limit  of  the  United  States,  is  on  Moose  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.     Population,  2,450.     Lubeck,  opposite  to  East- 
port,  on  the  same  bay.     Population,  1,835.     Calais,  a  very  thriving 
town,  on  tlie  Schoodie  river.     All  these  towns,  and  a  few  others  little 
inferior  in  population,  are  very  flourishing ;  they  carry  on  a  brisk  trade, 
principally  in  lumber  and  6sh,  and  arc  increasing  in  a  still  greater 

^7 
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than  the  State.     In  many  of  them  the  population  in  1839  more  than 

douhled  the  amounts  here  given  from  the  census  of  1830. 

Commerce  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  people  of 

this  State,  and  as  their  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  products  of  the  forest 

or  the  fisheries,  the  amount  of  their  shipping  is  disproportionately  great. 

The  tonnage  of  this  State  ranks  next  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  New 

York,  and  amounts  to  16 1 ,307  tons.     Its  exports^  including  what  are  sent 

coastwise,  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  dollars  annually.     The  fisheries 

are  carried  on  partly  by  boats  and  small  vessels  near  the  shore,  which 

everywhere  swarms  with  fish,   and  partly  by  large  vessels  employed  in 

the  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.     The  fish  annuallv  taken  is 

worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.     Manufactures  have  made  less  progress 

here  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England.     They  were  estimated  in 

1820  at  2,138,000  dollars  annually,  and  at  this  time  are  considered  to 

amount  to  3,051,000  dollars.     On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  there  were 

18  banks  in  the  State,  whose  united  capitals  were  2,000,000  dollars. 

There  is  but  one  canal  in  the  State,  which  extends  from  Portland  to  Se- 

bago  Pond,  20]^  miles. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  education  in  this  State,  both  in  its 

higher  and  elementary  branches.  Every  town  is  required  to  raise,  and 
to  expend  in  common  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each  inhabit- 
ant. About  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  the  State  attend  these 
schools.  Bowdoin  College  is  a  well-endowed  institution  at  Brunswick, 
having  a  president,  with  six  professors,  and  about  140  students,  besides 
a  medical  school  with  three  ^professors.  Its  library  contains  12,000* 
volumes.  Waterville  College  is  a  literary  and  theological  institution, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  with  about  45  students.  There  is 
also  a  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  for  the  Congregationalists,  and  a 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  for  the  education  of  Methodist 
preachers.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  28  incorporated  academies, 
which  are  mostly  endowed  with  grants  of  land  from  the  legislature.  The 
prevailing  religious  sects  in  the  State  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Pres- 
byterians. There  are  also  30  societies  of  Quakers,  12  of  Unitarians, 
8  of  Catholics,  and  4  of  Episcopalians. 

This  State  long  continued  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  though  entirely 
separated  from  it  by  New  Hampshire.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1820.  Its  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  25  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  187.  The  ordinary  revenue  is  about  250,000 
dollars. 

*  la  most  of  the  American  colleges  the  societies  formed  by  the  students  have 
libraries  as  well  as  the  colleges.  The  whole  number  of  books  is  included  in  these 
estimates. 
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The  New  England  States. — II.  New  Hampshire. 

This  State  is  bounded  oii  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  18  miles ;  by  the 
Piscataqua  river,  40  miles,  and  a  meridional  line,  120  miles,  which  two 
last  separate  it  from  Maine ;  on  the  north-west^  by  Lower  Canada,  from 
which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river,  about  35  miles ; 
on  the  westy  by  the  same  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont,  about 
150  miles;  \)n  the  souths  60  miles,  and  the  south-east^  30  miles  by 
Massachusetts.     It  contains  9,496  square  miles. 

A  range  of  mountains  traverses  this  State  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain.  Between  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  rivers  its  course  is  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  it  is  there  called  the  White  Mountain  Ridge,  Its  highest  summits 
scarcely  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet,  but  as  the  chain  proceeds  northward, 
it  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  increasing  in  elevation,  constitutes  the 
celebrated  White  Mountains^  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  These  mountains  are  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  about  70  miles  from  the  coast,  and  are  much  visited  by  travellers, 
for  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  their  scenery.  The  most  striking  spots 
are  Mount  fVashington^  6234  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  pinnacle 
composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  Notch,  a  narrow 
defile,  two  miles  in  length,  with  lofly  steep  clififs  on  each  side.  There 
are  several  other  summits  in  the  White  Mountains,  which  exceed  5000 
and  4000  feet  in  height. 

Connecticut  River^  which  separates  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Highlands,  on  the  northern  border  of  this  State,  and, 
after  a  course  of  170  miles,  enters  Massachusetts,  and  passes  through 
that  Slate  and  Connecticut  to  the  sea.  The  Merrimack  has  two 
branches ;  the  northern  and  longer  of  which  rises  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, near  the  Notch,  and  is  called  the  Pemigewasset.  The  eastern 
branch  is  called  the  Winnipiseogee.  They  unite  to  form  the  Merri- 
mack, 78  miles  above  Chelmsford,  at  which  place  the  river  enters  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  after  a  course  of  200 
miles.  It  has  a  boat  navigation  of  about  40  miles  in  this  State  to  Con- 
cord. The  Piscataqua,  Saco,  and  Androscoggin^  have  their  sources 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  largest  lake  in  the  State  is  Winnipiseogee.  It  is  nearly  central 
in  situation,  is  23  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  10  miles.  It 
contains  numerous  islands,  and  presents  very  picturesque  scenery ;  it  is 
472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  outlet  forms  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Merrimack.  Squam  lake,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
is  6  miles  long  by  three  broad.  Sunapee  lake,  to  the  south-west,  is  9 
miles  long  by  Ij  broad.     There  are  a  few  others  of  smaller  extent. 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  wid|||||)|e  sides  of  the  hills  is 
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the  best  in  the  State ;  the  valleys  between  them  being  often  cold  and 
poor.  The  country,  for  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  is  nearly  level, 
but  further  north  it  becomes  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  forest  trees 
baie  attain  great  size,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  which  is 
well  suited  to  grain,  grass,  flax,  and  the  fruits  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate. The  State  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  copper,  galena,  plumbago, 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  are  also  steatite,  limestone, 
jasper,  manganese,  beryls,  garnets,  and  amethysts. 

The  winters  are  milder  here  than  in  Maine,  though  on  the  highest 
mountains  the  snow  may  lie  somewhat  longer.  The  number  of  fair  days 
compared  with  the  cloudy  are  as  three  to  one.  The  climate  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  favourable  to  health  and  longevity. 

New  Hampshire  contains  8  counties,  and  220  towns.  The  population, 
in  1830  was  269,328,  and  the  increase  in  ten  years  somewhat  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  State  having  only  a  small  extent  of  sea  coast, 
and  but  a  single  harbour,  its  inhabitants  are  generally  farmers  and 
graziers.  Much  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  dairies  is  carried  to 
the  ports  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and  thus  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  exports  from  the  State.  They' have  from  60  to  70 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  success  in  many  of  the  towns,  particularly  at  Somersworth  and 
Dover.  They  are  chiefly  of  cotton  fabrics,  broad-cloths,  and  carpets. 
There  are  18  banks  in  the  State,  whose  capitals  amount  to  1,701,610 
dollars. 

Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  the  only  seaport.  It 
is  in  a  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  'bss  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  well  defended;  and  is, in  general,  well  built.  It  con- 
tains 8,082  inhabitants.  On  an  island  in  the  harbour  the  geueral 
government  has  a  navy  yard.  Dover ^  the  next  largest  town,  is  IQ  miles 
north-west  of  Portsmouth,  and  has  a  population  of  5,449.  Concord^  on 
the  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  contains  3,727  inhabitants. 
There  are  a  few  other  towns  containing  from  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

Dartmouth  college,  at  Hanover,  is  a  well-endowed  institution.  It  has 
10  professors  and  tutors,  about  200  students,  and  libraries  containing 
14,000  volumes.  There  are  several  incorporated  academies,  and  the 
common  schools,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,500,  are  supported  by  an 
annual  tax  of  90,000  dollars.  The  Congregationalists  arc  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  the  State,  and,  next  to  them,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  234.  The  ordinary  revenue  is  about  80,000  dollars. 
New  Hampshire  was  alternately  a  separate  province,  or  attached  either 
to  Massachusetts  alone,  or  to  that  State  with  New  York  until  1741, 
when  it  became  permanently  separate. 
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The  New  England  Statbb. — III.  Vermont 

Iq  bQu^ded  on  t|ie  east  by  the  Qouuecticut,  wl^ich  eeparbtes  it  froin 
New  Hampshire,  150  miles:  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  00  miles: 
ou  the  west  by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lake  Champ« 
lain,  104  miles,  and  by  Poultney  river,  about  10  miles,  and  by  i^ 
meridipnal  line,  54  fniles :  on  the  souths  by  Massachusetts,  40  miles. 
It  contains  10,212  square  miles. 

The  Green  Mountains^  which  suggested  the  name  of  Vermont,  tra- 
verse the  whole  St^te  frpqi  south  tq  north-  ^^^^  range  begins  in  Con- 
necticut, crosses  Massachusetts,  find,  running  into  this  State  as  far  as 
the  44th  parallel,  divides  into  two  branches ;  one,  continuing  in  the 
same  direction,  terminates  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State ;  the 
other,  by  a  north-easterly  course,  passes  into  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  and  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  those  States.  These 
mountains  are  from  10  to  15  miles  wide.  The  western  rfinge  contains 
the  highest  summits,  which,  h^^^ver,  do  not  exceed  3,500  feet,  and  is 
also  the  most  intersected  by  streams,  for  the  north-eastern  range  di- 
vides the  waters  pf  the  Connecticut  from  those  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson .  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  spruqe, 
and  other  evergreens,  and  their  rocky  summits  with  a  spongy  green 
nioss,  to  which  circumstani^s  they,  no  doubt,  pwe  their  name. 

Except  the  Connecticut ^  whiph  is  common  to  this  Siti^te  and  New 
Hampshire,  all  the  streams  of  Verinont  are  small.  They  ^U  take  their 
rise  in  the  Greep  Mountains,  and  flow  either  to  the  east  into  the  Con- 
necticut, or  to  the  west,  principally  into  Lake  Champlain.  This  lake, 
which  extends  24  miles  into  Canada,  is  140  miles  long,  and  from  less 
than  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad.  Its  waters  always  rise  in  the  spring,  by 
the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow,  from  4  to  8  feet,  and  in  the  winter 
they  ^re  always  frozen  over.  They  find  a  vent,  through  the  Sorel  river, 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lake  contains  60  islands,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  iVor^  Hero^  South  Hero^  and  La  Matte.  Lake 
Memphremagoy  lies  partly  in  this  Stat^,  and  partly  in  Canada.  It  is 
35  miles  long  by  3  broad,  and  it  receives  some  small  streams  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  State. 

The  soil  is  in  general  very  good,  especially  on  the  margins  of  the 
streams.  The  mountain  sides,  which  are  too  steep  for  cultivation,  af- 
ford excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Wheat  is  grown 
chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  but  maize  everywhere.  The 
greater  part  of  the  State,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  tillage.  The  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
manganese.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  so  abundant  as  to  have  occasioned  the 
manufacture  of  copperas  to  a  large  extent.    MarMe  of  various  kinds  and 
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colours,  oilstone,  and  almost  every  variety  of  primitive  and  transition 
rock  are  also  found  in  the  State. 

The  climate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  New  Hampshire,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  health,  with  two  exceptions :  the  partbordering^on  Lake 
Champlain  is  sometimes  visited  by  the  diseases  of  marshy  countries ; 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  State  is  exempt  from  the  chilling  effects 
of  the  easterly  winds,  from  which  the  Green  Mountains  serve  as  a 
screen. 

Vermont  is  divided  into  13  counties,  and  245  townships,  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  eastern  States,  towns.  It  has  280,652  inhabitants,  who 
have  increased  19  per  cent,  in  10  years.  Their  chief  pursuit  is  agri- 
culture ;  and  they  have,  of  late  years,  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
their  sheep,  with  a  view  to  manufactures.  The  manufactures  are  princi- 
pally household,  but  there  are  more  than  100  manufactories  of  woollen, 
cotton  goods,  paper,  and  linseed-oil.  Almost  every  family  makes  its 
own  maple  sugar ;  and  the  whole  quantity  annually  made  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000  lbs.  Potash,  pearlash,  and  iron,  are  manufactured  in  many 
parts  of  the  State ;  and  there  are  two  large  manufactories  of  copperas. 
The  commerce  of  the  State,  which  is  chiefly  domestic,  is  carried  on  cither 
with  Albany,  by  the  Champlain  canal,  or  with  Hartford  by  the  Connec- 
ticut river.  The  only  foreign  trade  is  with  Canada,  and  chiefly  with  Mont- 
real. It  has  10  banks,  and  its  banking  capital  is  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  State  contains  no  large  town.  Montpelicr^  the  capital,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State  on  Onion  river,  which  thence  finds 
a  passage  through  the  Green  Mountains  into  Lake  Champlain.  Its 
population  is  1,192.  Windsor^  on  the  Connecticut,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ascutney,  a  solitary  peak,  3,320  feet  high  ;  population,  3,134.  Wood- 
stock,  1 1  miles  north-west  of  Windsor ;  population  about  3,000.  Brat* 
tlebarough,  on  the  Connecticut,  50  miles  below  Windsor ;  population 
2,141.  Burlington^  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
cial town  on  the  lake;  population  3,526.  Middlebury^  on  Otter  Creek, 
20  miles  from  the  lake,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town,  with  8,468  in- 
habitants. Bennington^  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State;  popu- 
lation 3,419. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  this  State :  Vermont  University^  at  Bur- 
lington, which  has  a  president  and  6  professors,  and  is  endowed  with 
30,000  acres  of  land ;  and  Middlehvry  College^  which  has  a  president, 
5  professors,  and  2  tutors,  and  is  the  more  prosperous  of  the  two.  Every 
town  in  the  State  is  compelled  by  law  to  support  public  schools.  Tlic 
religious  sects  of  Vermont  are  nearly  the  same*  as  those  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  legislature  of  this  State  has  but  a  single  branch,  which  consists  of 
233  members.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  '?0,000  dollars.  Before 
the  revolution  Vermont  was  claimed  both  by  New  Hann>shire  and  New 
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York.  The  dispute  was  not  finally  settled  until  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  became  an  independent  State.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1191. 

The  New  England  States. — IV.  Massachusetts 

Is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  New  Hampshire,  about  80  miles : 
on  the  north  by  the  same  State  60  miles,  and  by  Vermont  40  miles  :*  on 
the  west  by  New  York,  50  miles :  on  the  south  by  Connecticut,  88 
miles,  and  by  Rhode  Island,  18  miles:  on  the  south-west  by  an  ir« 
regular  line  which  separates  the  State  from  Rhode  Island,  70  miles :  on 
the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  State  has  a  breadth  of  95 
miles.     It  has  an  area  of  8,750  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Massachusetts  has  a  more  broken  outline  than  that  of 
any  other  State.  From  its  north-eastern  limit,  its  general  direction  is, 
south-east  to  Cape  Ann,  18  miles ;  then  south-west  to  Boston  Harbour, 
25  miles ;  thence  south-east  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  50  miles  ; 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  again  has  a  south-west 
direction  for  35  miles.  The  coast  of  that  peninsula,  on  its  north  side, 
stretches  to  the  east  20  miles ;  it  then  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  north, 
about  the  same  distance,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  isthmus,  it  first  stretches  to  the  south  20  miles,  and  then  to  the 
north-east,  to  the  outward  comer  of  the  elbow,  35  miles.  From  this 
point  to  Cape  Cod  is  30  miles.  Thus  in  a  direct  breadth  of  95  miles, 
the  line  of  coast,  exclusive  of  this  crooked  peninsula,  is  125  miles,  and 
with  that,  is  upwards  of  250.  Of  the  numerous  harbours  contained 
in  this  length  of  sea  coast,  the  principal  are  Newbury  port^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimack ;  Cape  Ann^  near  the  cape  of  that  name ; 
Marhlehead^  Boston  Harbour y  and  Plymouth^  all  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ; 
and  New  Bedford  in  Buzzard* s  Bay,  Besides  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha* s  Vineyard^  which  have  been  mentioned,  this  State  possesses 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  16  in  number,  which  lie  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Buzzard's  Bay ;  Plum  Island^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  ]  and 
several  small  islands  in  Boston  Bay. 

The  Green  Mountain  range  traverses  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
separating,  however,  into  two  distinct  and  nearly  parallel  ridges.  Of 
these  the  Hoosac  is  the  eastern,  and  the  Taglmnnuc  the  western  and  the 
higher :  the  Saddle  Mountain,  its  loftiest  peak,  has  an  elevation  of  4^000 
feet.  A  low  range  enters  the  State  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  range  is  divided  by  the  Connecticut,  below  Northampton,  into  two 
ridges,  the  two  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mount  Tom^  on  the  west  of 
the  river,  and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  east.  There  are  some  detached 
mountains  to  the  eastward  of  this  range,  one  of  which,  Wachuset^  is 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Both  this  and 
Mount  Holyoke  attract  many  visitors  by  their  beautiful  prospects. 
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'  The  Connecticui  crosses  the  State  in  a  southerly  course,  about  25  miles 
east  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains.  The  Hoosatonic  rises  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  State,  and  flows  in  like  manner  to  the  south,  through  Con- 
necticut to  the  sea.  The  Mernma<:k^  having  crossed  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  State  from  New  Hampshire,  soon  turns  to  the  north-east, 
a^d,  after  a  very  irregular  course  of  about  50  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Newbury  Port.     The  other  streams  of  the  State  are  inconsiderable. 

The  soil  is  poor  and  sandy  near  the  coast ;  but  in  the  middle  and 
western  parts  of  the  State  it  is  very  fertile,  and  equally  fitted  for  tillage 
aud  grazing.  Salt  marshes  are  frequent  along  every  part  of  the  coast. 
The  only  mii^es  that  are  wrought  are  those  of  iron ;  but  quarries  of 
granite,  sienite,  white  marble,  and  slate,  are  wrought  extensively.  Alum 
is  manufactured  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Copper,  anthracite  coal,  yellow 
ochre,  serpentine  and  asbestos,  are  also  found. 

The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  somewhat  milder  than  that  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  states,  not  merely  because  it  is  further  south,  but  also  be- 
cause it  has  less  elevation,  and  is  more  influenced  by  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean.  But  all  the  rivers  are  commonly  frozen  over  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  year,  and,  in  hard  winters,  even  the  harbours  on 
the  coast  are  for  a  week  or  two  closed  by  ice. 

There  are  H  counties  in  the  State,  8  on  the  coast  and  6  inland,  com- 
prising 305  towns.  The  population  in  1830  was  610,408,  and  the  in- 
crease in  10  years,  16|^  per  cent.  The  people  of  this  State  excel  in  all 
the  three  great  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures. — In 
no  Stat^  is  there  neater  cultivation,  better  systems  of  husbandry,  or  more 
attei^tion  paid  to  the  breeds  of  cattle.  But  commerce  and  navigation 
are  the  favourite  occupations  of  the  people.  Massachusetts  has  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  any  State  in  the  union,  and  more  foreign  trade  than 
any  except  New  York.  U  has  1000  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery,  and  160  whale  ships.  The  produce  of  its  fisheries  in 
1829  exceeded  4,000,000  dollars.  The  State  is  second  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  manufactures.  Those  which  it  carries  on  most  extensively  and 
successfully  are  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  generally ;  carpets,  calicos, 
satinetts,  flannels,  glass,  paper,  lace,  salt,  and  various  articles  of  iron, 
brass,  copper,  leather,  &c.  There  are  250  incorporated  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  State. 

There  are  111  banks  in  this  State,  the  capitals  of  which  amount  to 
34,000,000  dollars.  The  canals  are  70  miles  in  length.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  Middlesex  canal^  connecting  the  Merrimack  with  Bos- 
ton, and  opening  a  communication  with  all  the  interior  of  New  Hamp- 
shire :  length  27  miles.  The  Blackslone  canal,  from  Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence in  Rhode  Island;  length  44  miles,  of  which  16  miles  are  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  Quincy  railroad^  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of 
granite  to  the  water,  and  3  miles  long,  was  the  first  road  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  United  States.     The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  is  25 
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miles  long.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  is  42  miles  long.  The 
Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  is  43  miles  long.  The  Western  raU' 
road  extends  from  Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge 
to  the  New  York  line,  118  miles.     It  is  now  in  progress. 

Boston,  the  capital,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  ii^  New  England.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hilly  peninsula  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  ;  it  is  v^ry  irregular  in  plan,  but  in  the  western  and  central  porr 
tion  it  is  well  built.  The  granite  found  in  the  neighbourhood  h^s  been 
much  used  of  late,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  architecture  of  the  city, 
both  as  to  appearance  and  solidity.  It  has  many  respectable  public 
buildings,  but  no  one  in  point  of  form,  extent,  or  materials,  is  equal  to 
the  New  Market,  which  is  built  altogether  of  the  Quincy  granite,  is  536 
feet  in  length,  has  a  beautiful  portico  at  each  end,  and  a  dome  in  the 
centre.  But  the  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Mall^  or  co^imon,  a  piece  of 
open  ground  on  the  south  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  containing  44  acres :  it  is 
bounded  by  the  State-house,  or  by  handsome  private  buildings  on  every 
side  but  one,  and  is  planted  with  well-grown  elms.  This  square  is  fre- 
quented not  only  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  its  fine  promenade,  but 
also  for  the  commanding  and  diversified  prospect  it  affords  towards  the 
west.  The  State-house  contains  a  statue  of  Washington  by  Chantrey. 
The  city  has  eight  means  of  approach;  Roxbury  neck,  Uie  western 
causeway,  and  six  bridges,  one  of  which  is  upwards  of  1 100  yards  long. 
The  number  of  stage-coaches,  arriving  or  departing  in  a  day,  is  estimated 
at  250.  The  public  libraries  contain  15,000  volumes.  The  wharfs  pf 
Boston  are  remarkable  both  for  their  convenience  and  length :  among 
them  is  one  of  1630  feet,  and  another  of  1240.  The  population  in  1830 
was  61,392. 

The  other  towns  are  Cambridge  j  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  3  miles 
west  of  Boston.  Population  6071.  Saiem^  14  miles  north  of  Boston, 
on  a  peninsula  in  Marblehead  Harbour,  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  com- 
pierce,  especially  its  East  India  trade.  Population  13,836.  Newbury 
Port  J  a  town  of  great  beauty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  Popula- 
tion 6388.  Lynn^  between  Boston  and  Salem,  famous  for  its  extensive 
manufacture  of  shoes.  New  Bedford,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  can- 
dles and  of  salt.  Population  1,592.  Springfield^  on  the  Connecticut, 
where  the  United  States  have  an  Armoury.  Population  6784.  Lowell^ 
on  the  Merrimack,  a  manufacturing  town  of  sudden  growth.  Popu- 
lation 6,474,  but  rapidly  iacreaaing.  From  12  to  14  millions  of  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  are  annually  made  here.  Gloucester,  on  the  south  side 
of  Cape  Ann,  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Population  7,518.  Plymouth^ 
the  first  European  settlement  in  the  colony.  Population  4,751.  Charles- 
ton^ the  seat  of  one  of  the  Navy  Yards  of  the  General  Government. 
Population  8783.  Worcester^  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Popula- 
tion 4,lt2.     Pittsjieldf  a  manufacturing  town  near  the  western  limit. 
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Population  3,570.  Nofihampton^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyokc,  a  beau- 
tiful village.     Population  3,613. 

Harvard  College^  or  Cambridge  University,  is  the  best  endowed  place 
of  instruction  in  the  Union.  It  is  provided  with  an  extensive  apparatus, 
a  cabinet  of  minerals,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  [anatomical  museum,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  a  library  of  35,000  vols.  It  has  a  president  and 
upwards  of  30  professors  and  tutors.  Williams  (College,  at  Williams- 
town,  has  a  president  and  seven  instructors.  Amherst  Ck)llege  has  a 
president  and  8  instructors.  The  Tfieological  Seminary  at  Andover  is 
richly  endowed.  It  has  a  president  and  4  professors ;  with  a  library  of 
11,000  volumes.  The  Newton  Tfieological  Seminary  has  3  professors. 
Common  schools  are  established  by  law  in  this  State,  as  in  the  rest  of 
New  England ;  there  are  also  upwards  of  60  incorporated  academies, 
besides  many  others  equally  respectable  which  are  not  incorporated. 
The  Congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  next  to  them 
are  the  Unitarians;  the  latter,  indeed,  have  the  ascendancy  in  Boston. 
The  other  leading  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Universalists,  and 
Episcopalians. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Tlie  senate  is  chosen  by  the  counties^  and  the  number  chosen  by  each 
county  depends  upon  its  quota  of  tax.  The  other  House  is  chosen  by 
the  towns,  according  to  their  population.  In  1839  there  were  40  senators 
and  508  representatives.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  is  450,000 
dollars. 

I  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 
Salem  was  founded  in  1627i  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1780  :  it  underwent  a  revision,  but  with  little 
alteration,  in  1830. 

The  New  England  States. — V.  Rhode  Island 
Is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  an  irregular  line  which 
separates  it  from  Massachusetts,  50  miles :  on  the  norths  by  the  parallel 
of  42°  2'  N.  lat.,  which  separates  it  from  the  same  State,  18  miles;  o?i 
tJie  westy  by  a  conventional  line,  to  the  Pawcatuck  river,  38  miles,  and 
thence  by  that  river  to  the  ocean,  12  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is 
separated  from  Connecticut;  on  the  souths  by  the  Atlantic,  40  miles. 
The  area  of  this  State,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  is  1225  squaie 
miles,  including  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay,  which  are  about  130 
square  miles. 

Narraganset  Baylies  almost  wholly  in*  this  State  ;^  but  one  of  its 
arms.  Providence  Bay^  and  a  small  portion  of  another.  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  separate  the  State  from  Massachusetts.  The  entrance  is  between 
Point  Judith,  on  the  west,  and  Point  Seaconnet^  on  the  east,  a  distance 
of  15  miles.  It  extends  northward  into  the  State  nearly  30  miles,  and 
branches  at  its  head  into  three  other  bays ;  Mount  Hope  Bay^  on  tlie 
cast  sidci  Providence  Bay,  on  the  north,  and  Greemcich  Bay,  on  the 
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wePt.  It  has  been  considered  thi  best  naval  station  north  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. Among  its  several  excellent  harbours  that  of  Newport  stands 
pre-eminent,  being  at  once  safe,  deep,  capacious,  and  of  easy  access 
from  the  ocean.  This  bay  contains  15  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are:  I.  Rfiode  Island^  l^ing  &t  the  north  of  the  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
1 5  miles  long  and  4  wide ;  2.  Conanicut,  near  it,  on  the  west  side, 
8  miles  long  by  1  mile  broad.  These  two  islands  form  the  two  sides 
of  Newport  harbour.  3.  Prudence  Island^  further  up  the  bay,  in  a  di- 
rection between  the  other  two,  8  miles  long  and  1  broad.  Besides  these, 
Block  Island,  lying  out  at  sea  10  miles  south  of  Point  Judith,  belongs 
to  the  State  :  it  is  8  miles  long  and  4  broad. 

The  river  Pawcatuck^  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  Connecticut 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  navigable  about  6  miles.  Provi" 
dence  River  is  formed  of  two  small  streams  from  the  north-west.  It 
empties  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the  bay,  which,  for  some  distance,  b^ars 
the  same  name.  The  Pawtucket  crosses  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
State  and  enters  Providence  River,  a  mile  below  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  Pawtuxet  falls  into  the  same  river,  from  the  west,  five  miles  below 
Providence.  Both  these  streams,  by  a  succession  of  falls,  afford  nume- 
rous sites  for  mills  and  manufactories. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  are  hilly,  and  the  rest 
either  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  is  pretty  good,  and  there  is  little 
which  is  either  poor  and  sandy,  or  very  fertile.  It  is  admirably  suited 
to  grazing.  The  only  minerals  are  iron,  limestone,  marble,  and 
anthracite  coal :  none  which  are  of  great  value.  The  climate  of  the  State 
generally  is  very  good,  and  that  of  Newport,  near  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  is  milder  in  the  winter  and  cooler  in  the  sulnmer  than 
any  other  part  of  New  England.  This  town  has  long  been  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  in  the  hot  season. 

Rhode  Island  contains  5  counties  and  31  towns.  The  population  in 
1830  was  97,199,  and  the  increase,  in  ten  years,  was  17  per  cent.  The 
agricultural  population  are  engaged  chiefly  in  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
in  making  butter  and  cheese.  The  State  has  an  average  share  of  foreign 
commerce,  its  shipping  amounting  to  40,607  tons.  Manufactures  are, 
however,  the  principal  object  of  pursuit.  The  chief  seats  of  these  are 
Pawtucket,  Providence,  and  the  Woonsocket  Falls.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  internal  policy  of  this  State  is  the  number  of  its  banks. 
In  183S  it  had  62,  whose  capitals  amounted  to  more  than  9,000,000 
dollars.  Two  States  alone  exceed  it  in  the  number  of  banks,  and  only 
seven  in  the  amount  of  bank  capital. 

Providence,  the  second  town  in  New  England  for  population  and 
wealth,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Providence  River,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  The  west  side  is  the  principal  seat  of  business ; 
the  hill  on  the  east  side  is  appropriated  to  private  residences.  It  is  35 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant-ships.     It 
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contains  many  handsome  buildings,  botli  public  and  private,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  16,882.  Newport  J  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Nairaganset  Bay.  Most  of  its  former 
commerce  has  been  diverted  to  Providence  or  New  York,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  manufacturing  town.  Population  8010.  Bristol,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  has  an  active  foreign  trade.  Population 
3054.  Pawtucketj  fout  miles  north-east  of  Providence,  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  manufactures,  principally  of  cotton.  A  part  of  it  lies  in 
Massachusetts.  Population  4961.  Warwick y  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town,  10  miles  south  of  Providence.     Population  5529. 

Brown  University  is  in  Providence.  It  has  a  president  and  eight 
professors,  and  its  libraries  contain  12,000  volumes.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  Baptists,  who  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  State. 
Next  to  them  are  the  CongregationalistSy  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians, 
Elementary  education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  laws. 

This  State  has  no  other  constitution  than  its  original  charter,  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  yet  it  is  quite  as  democratic  as  any  other  State. 
The  senate  has  10  members,  including  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  12  members.  The 
legislature  sits  at  least  twice,  and  most  frequently  four  times  a-year,  at 
four  different  places.  All  the  public  functionaries  are  appointed  annually, 
and  most  of  them  by  the  people,  but  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
l^islature. 

The  New  England  States.— tVI.  Connecticut 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Pawtucket,  for  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  thence  by  a  conventional 
line  running  nearly  north,  38  miles ;  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  *  of 
42^  2',  which  separates  it  from  Massachusetts,  85  miles ;  on  the  west 
by  a  conventional  line,  running  zigzag  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
separates  it  from  New  York,  about  70  miles  in  a  right  line ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  strait  called  Long  Island  Sound,  making  a  line  of  coast 
of  100  miles,  exclusive  of  indentations.  The  area  is  4664  square  miles. 
There  are  five  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  in  this  State ;  but  none 
of  them  have  any  great  elevation.  1.  The  Lyme  range,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  the  waters  of  that  river  from 
those  of  the  Thames,  and,  running  to  the  south,  divides  into  two 
branches.  Its  loftiest  summit  is  Bald  Mountain.  2.  The  Middletoicn 
Movntain,  on  the  west  of  the  Connecticut,  which  runs  south  from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven,  has  only  a  moderate  elevationi  and  is  not  con- 
tinuous. 3.  The  Green  Mountain  range,  which  traverses  the  State  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  termi- 
nates at  East  Rock,  and  the  other  at  West  Rock  near  New  Haven. 
4.  The  Greenwdods  range,  on  the  east  of  the  Housatonic  River,  of  mo- 

*  Thif  line  it  indented  by  m  small  projecting  parallelogram  of  Massachusetts. 
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derate  elevation.  This  is  sometimes  considered  a  branch  of,  5,  The 
Saghkanic^  or  Housatonic  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  State,  to  the  west  of  the  Housatonic  River,  and  terminate 
at  Ridgefield,  14  miles  from  the  Sound.  This  range  is  not  continuous, 
but  some  of  its  detached  mountains  are  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
State.     Mount  Tom,  near  Lichfield,  is  700  feiet  high. 

The  Connecticut  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  State  in  a  southerly 
course  of  about  35  miles,  and  then,  taking  a  south-eastern  directioh, 
falls  into  the  Sound,  between  Say  brook  and  Lyme.  It  admits  of  sloop 
navigation  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  Housatonic  enters  this  StAte  near 
its  north-west  comer,  after  which  it  takes  a  southerly,  tljen  a  south-east, 
and  lastly  a  south  course  to  the  Sound.  It  has  a  sloop  navigation  of 
12  miles  to  Derby.  The  Ttxames  is  formed  of  two  brafaches,  >vhlKih, 
flowing  from  the  north  and  north-west,  unite  at  Norwich:  it  thertt* 
flows  south  to  the  Sound  fbr  1 7  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  ships. 

The  soil  of  this  State  is  of  a  medium  quality  generally,  but  in  some  of 
the  valleys  it  is  vfery  fertile.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  plumbago,  are 
found  in  the  State.  Marble  and  freestone  quarries  are  numerous.  It 
also  contains  porcelain  clay,  and  coal.  The  Green  Moutitain  Railge, 
which  is  principally  greenstone,  is  thought  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Th6 
climate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Massachusetts. 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties, — four  on  the  Sound  ahd 
four  on  the  Massachusetts  line.  The  number  of  townships  is  120, 
and  of  inhabitants,  297,675  :  the  increase  in  ten  years  little  exceeded 
eight  per  cent.  The  husbandry  of  the  State  is  very  good.  All  the 
ordinary  species  of  grain,  roots,  and  fruits,  are  cultivated  with  great 
success ;  and  the  State  abounds  in  fine  meadows.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  farms  are  fenced  with  stone  walls.  The  commerce  of  the  Stale  is  not 
great,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasting  trade. 
Manufactures  are  carried  on  with  great  spirit  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
and  furnish  the  most  copious  source  of  their  traflic,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  The  Connecticut  pedlars  traverse  more  than  half  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  banks,  in  1838,  were  34  in  number,  and  their  ca- 
pitals amounted  to  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  Enfield  Canal^ 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Connecticut,  5J  miles  long,  is  the  only  canal 
in  the  State  yet  completed.  The  Fdrmington  Canal^  which  connects 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts  with  New  Haven,  is  78  miles  long.  The 
northern  part  between  SuflBeld  and  Northampton,  22  miles  long,  is 
}-et  to  be  cut. 

Hartford  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut^ 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation. 
The  legislature  meets  alternately  at  this  town  and  New  Haven.  Popu- 
lation 9789.  New  Haven  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  opening  to  the 
Sound.  It  has' an  active  commerce,  and  derives  additional  importance 
from  being  the  seat  of  the  legislature  every  other  year,  and  also  of  Yale 
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College.  It  is  very  regular,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome 
square,  planted  with  trees,  and  faced  by  public  buildings.  Population 
10,678.  New  London^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  has  a  good 
harbour.  Much  of  its  shipping  is  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 
Population  4356.  Norwich^  14  miles  higher  on  the  Thames,  is  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town.  Population  5169.  Mid dletcywti,  on  the 
Connecticut,  15  miles  below  Hartford,  has  numerous  manufactures  of 
cotton,  woollen,"arm8,  &c.  Population  6876.  There  are  several  other 
towns  in  the  State,  which  are  supported  by  some  particular  manufacture. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  Connecticut.  Yale  College y  at  New  Haven, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  has  a  president  with  fourteen  professors  and 
tutors,  a  large  'collection  of  minerals,  and  libraries  containing  17,500 
volumes.  There  is  both  a  law  and  medical  school  connected  with  the 
college.  The  number  of  students  at  Yale  is  commonly  greater  than 
at  any  other  college  in  the  Union.  Washington  College,  at  Hartford, 
was  founded  in  1826,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians.  It 
has  nine  instructors,  and  5000  volumes.  In  the  same  place  is  the 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  liberally  endowed  by  Congress 
with  public  lands,  and  is  probably  the  best  conducted  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  This  state  possesses  more  ample  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  people  than  any  other.*  The  school  fund 
raised  from  the  proceeds  of  its  public  lands  and  land  claims,  amounts 
to  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  whole  income  which  it  yields  is 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  The  Congregation- 
alists  in  this  State  greatly  exceed  all  the  other  sects  together.  Next  to 
them  are  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  members,  over  whom  the 
lieutenant-governor  presides.  The  House  of  Repesentatives  has  208 
members.  The  ordinary  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  is  about 
70,000  dollars.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  until 
which  time  the  State  was  governed  under  the  colonial  charter  of  Charles 
1 1. "granted  in  1662.  Before  the  date  of  this  charter  it  constituted 
a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Thr  Middle  States. — I.  New  York 

Is  bounded  o;t  the  south-east  by  Long  Island  Sound,  30  miles ;  on 
the  east  by  conventional  lines  which  separate  it  from  Connecticut,  80 

*  That  of  New  York  alone  may  now  somewhat  exceed  it.  The  capital  of  the 
Connecticut  School  Fun<l  amounts  to  2,028,531.20  dollars,  and  the  dividends  for 
the  year  ending  the  1st  day  of  April,  1839,  were  a  little  over  104/JOO  dollars. 
This  amount  is  distributed  to  the  several  school  societies,  and  through  them  to 
the  school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  between  the  a^cs  of  four 
and  sixteen,  and  roust  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  board  of 
instructors.  {Omneclieut  Common  School  Jourmat,  No.  13,  1839,  which  contains 
further  information  on  the  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut.) 
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miles ;  from  Massachussctts,  50  miles,  and  from  Vermont,  including  10 
miles  by  Poulteney  River,  64  miles  to  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain ; 
thence,  by  that  lake  to  the  45th  parallel,  136  miles :  on  the  north  by 
that  parallel  Tvhich  separates  it  from  Upper  Canada,  70  miles  ;  on  the 
north'West  by  the  St  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  and  Lake 
Erie,  about  400  miles :  on  the  west  by  a  meridional  line  from  Lake  Erie, 
18  miles  ;  on  the  south  by  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Delaware,  230  miles: 
on  the  soutfi-west  by  that  river,  58  miles  (which  three  last  lines  sepa- 
rate this  State  from  Pennsylvania),  and  by  a  right  line  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Hudson,  46  miles :  on  the  west  again,  by  the  Hudson,  25 
miles ;  which  two  last  lines  separate  the  State  from  New  Jersey.  It 
extends  304  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  340  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  area,  however,  from  its  triangular  form,  does  not,  with  the  islands, 
exceed  46,085  square  miles. 

Though  the  continental  part  of  this  State  touches  the  Atlantic  through 
an  extent  of  only  30  miles,  it  has,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Is- 
land, a  sea  coast  of  130  miles.  This  side  of  the  island  is,  in  general,  a 
low  sandy  beach,  with  occasional  inlets,  which  afford  no  good  har- 
bours. The  Bay  of  New  York,  however,  formed  by  Long  Island  on 
the  east,  and  by  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  on  the  west,  makes 
ample  amends  for  the  deficiency.  This  noble  bay  is  8  miles  long,  and 
from  1^  mile  to  5  miles  broad.  It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the 
ocean,  by  the  Narrows^  the  strait  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  two 
islands :  on  the  cast,  by  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  called  the 
East  River  :  on  the  north,  by  the  Hudson,  from  the  interior ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  Kills,  from  Newark  Bay,  in  New  Jersey.  The  tide  rises 
about  six  feet ;  but  at  low  water  any  vessel  smaller  than  a  ship  of 
the  line  may  enter  the  Narrows  without  difficulty.  From  its  nearness  to 
the  ocean,  it  is  very  rarely  blocked  up  by  ice,  and,  on  the  whole,  com- 
bines advantages  possessed  by  no  other  harbour  in  the  Union. 

Long  I  standi  by  far  the  largest  island  on  the  American  coast,  is  120 
miles  long  from  the  Narrows  to  Montauk  Point,  and  20  miles  broad 
in  the  widest  part:  the  area  is  1235  square  miles.  A  rocky  ridge, 
generally  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  traverses  it  from  west  to  east. 
The  south  side  is  level,  sandy,  and  of  tertiary  formation.  On  the  north 
side  the  surface  is  uneven,  abounding  with  stones  and  primitive  rocks. 
It  terminates  to  the  east  in  two  points,  Montauk  on  the  south,  and 
Oyster  Pond  on  the  north,  between  which  points  is  a  deep  inlet,  con- 
taining several  islands,  and  forming  a  series  of  bays.  Of  these  Gar- 
diner's Bay  affords  the  best  harbour.  Of  the  islands  in  this  inlet  the 
principal  are,  Gardincr^s  Island^  containing  2500  acres,  and  famous  for 
its  cheese ;  and  Shelter  Island,  further  west,  containing  8000  acres.  Plum 
Jalandy  3  miles  long,  and  1  wide,  lies  to  the  east  of  Oyster  Pond  Point. 
Fisher^s  Island,  still  fiirther  east,  is  12  miles  long,  by  1  wide.  Staten 
Island^  on  the  south-west  of  New  York  Bay,  is  13  miles  longi  andgbroad. 
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On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  next  the  harbour,  ii  the  quarantine 
ground ;  and  between  the  south  side  and  the  New  Jersey  shore  is  the 
Bay  of  Amboy.  Manhattan^  or  New  York  Island,  15  miles  long  and  2 
miles  wide,  lies  at  the  junction  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Hudson ; 
but  as  the  creek  which  runs  from  the  river  to  the  Sound,  by  which  it  was 
once  insulated,  is  now  crossed  by  a  spacious  stone  bridge,  Manhattan 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  island.  In  the  harbour  of  New 
York  are  several  small  islands,  which  have  been  surrendered  to  tlie  ge- 
neral government  as  sites  for  fortifications. 

The  only  mountains  in  this*  State  are  either  the  great  Appalachian 
chain,  or  ranges  that  may  be  considered  branches  of  it.  This  chain 
runs  to  the  north-east  about  60  miles  above  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  the  Hudson  finds  a  passage  through  it,  and  where  it  is  called  tlie 
Highlands.  It  then  turns  to  the  north,  and  passing  into  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  becomes  the  Housntonic, 
Taghannuc  and  Grreen  Mountains  of  those  States.  The  chain  is  about 
16  miles  broad  at  the  Highlands.  Froin  this  point,  a  range  called  the 
Caiskill  Mountains^  branches  off  to  the  north,  and  after  deflecting  to 
the  west,  again  takes  a  northerly  direction,  to  the  St.  LawTence. 
Its  general  height,  near  the  Hudson,  is  about  3000  feet,  but  particular 
peaks  are  much  higher.  Roundiop  mountain  has  an  elevation  of  3804 
feet.  These  mountains  are  much  visited  in  summer,  both  for  their  sub- 
lime and  picturesque  scenery,  and  for,  the  delightful  temperature  of  the 
climate.  But  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  part  of  New  York  is 
the  elevated  portion  of  that  great  triangular  district  which  lies  between 
the  Mohawk,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  western  border  of  Lake  Cham- 
plaiu.  This  mountain  region  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  It  con- 
tains the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  all  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  high  peak  of  Essex  near  the  source  of 
the  Hudson,  is  5467  feet  high;  Mount  M'lntyre  is  5183  feet ;  and 
several  other  summits  probably  attain  5000  feet.  The  source  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Hudson  is  4747  feet  above  the  sea.  Avalanche 
l«ake,  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Hudson,  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  tide  water,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  lake  in  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Reeky  Mountains.  This  region  presents  a 
striking  phenomenon  in  the  course  of  the  Au  Sable^  a  branch  of  which 
rises  in  the  same  spot  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  reaches 
Lake  Champlain  by  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  in  which  short  distance 
it  descends  above  4600  feet,  producing  waterfalls  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent description.* 

The  Hudson  has  been  already  mentioned  among  the  principal  Atlantic 
rivers.     From  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Hudson,  120  miles,  it  is  naviga- 

*  Ctimmtinication  to  SUHmnn'tf  American  Jourani,  No.  2,  Vol.  xxxiii.  by  W.  C. 
RedRold.  which  contAini  further  particuUra  about  this  mountain  diKtrict,  so 
interMting  both  in  %  geographical  aiid  geological  poiot  of  view. 
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ble  for  the  largest  merchant-ships;  and  to  Troy,  36  miles  higher,  for 
sloops.  Above  Troy  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  Mohawk  rises  near 
Oneida  Lake,  and,  running  in  a  general  east  course  for  130  miles, 
enters  the  Hudson,  almost  at  right  angles,  10  miles  above  Albany.  The 
Genesee  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  flowing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  crosses  New  York,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  Its 
course  in  this  State  is  125  miles.  Five  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  a 
fall  of  96  feet  at  Rochester,  but  it  has  a  boat  navigation  70  miles  above 
that  point.  Black  River  rises  in  the  Highlands,  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
and,  flowing  to  the  north-west  120  miles,  falls  into  the  east  end  of 
I^ke  Ontario.  The  St,  Lawrence  is  common  to  this  State  and  Canada 
for  about  100  nliles.  The  Susquehanna,  as  already  mentioned,  rises  in 
this  State,  and  aflbrds  a  conveyance  for  a  part  of  its  produce  to  the 
Chesapeake. 

Lakes. — Besides  Lake  Champlain  which  borders  this  State  on  the 
east,  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  make  part  of  its  northern 
and  western  boundary,  New  York  has  numerous  lakes  in  the  interior  ; 
far  more  indeed)  thau  any  other  State,  except  Louisiana.  Lake 
George^  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  is  33  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  1  mile  to  7  broad.  Its  numerous  small 
islands,  groiiped  in  great  variety;  the  broken  range  of  mountains  on 
each  side,  sloping,  and  often  wooded  to  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  the 
waters,  clear  as  crystal— concur  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  water  in  the  world.  Otsego  Lake,  66  miles  west  of  Albany, 
is  9  miles  in  length.  The  Susquehanna  has  its  source  from  this  lake. 
Oneida  Lake,  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  is  20  miles  long,  and  4  broad. 
Its  waters  find  a  vent  by  Oneida  River  into  the  Ontario,  at  its  south-east 
corner,  after  they  have  united  with  the  Seneca,  and  formed  the  Oswego 
River.  To  the  south- east  lies  Onondaga  or  Salt  Lake,  which  contains 
on  its  borders  the  most  copious  and  the  strongest  salt  springs  in  the 
Union.  It  is  6  miles  long.  Skeneatiles,  15  miles  long,  and  Ij  wide. 
Owasco,  11  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  wide.  Cayuga,  38  miles  long,  and 
from  I  to  4  in  width ;  its  shores  are  often  precipitous,  broken,  and  greatly 
indented.  It  is  navigated  by  steam-boats,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Seneca,  35  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4 
wide;  its  surface  is  431 -feet  above  the  Hudson,  at  Albany:  at  th« 
north  end  of  this  lake  stands  the  pretty  and  flourishing  village  of  Geneva. 
Crooked  Lake,  18  miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  width  li  mile,  di- 
vides into  two  arms  which  extend  northward  12  and  8  miles  respectively. 
Canandaigua,  14  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  All  the  seven  last- 
mentioned  lakes  lie  nearly  north  and  south ;  all  discharge  their  waters 
at  the  northern  extremity;  and  each  of  these  outlets  successively 
falls  into  the  same  stream,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  is 
called  the  Seneca  River :  the  redundant  waters  of  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  Oneida  Lake,  find  their  way  to  the  Ontario  by  the  same  channel. 
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This  channel,  called  the  Oswego  River,  is  24'  miles  in  length.  In  the 
western  extremity  of  the  State,  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  is  Chalauque 
Lake^  16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  4  broad.  There  are,  also,  several 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  particularly  Long  Lake^  in  Ha- 
milton County ;  Black  Lake^  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  succession 
of  smaller  lakes  near  the  Genesee  River.  These  waters,  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  abound  in  fish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  lands  on  their  bor- 
ders are  very  fertile.  No  State  contains  so  many  remarkable  cataracts 
and  water-falls.  Besides  those  of  Niagara,  which  it  shares  with  Canada, 
there  are  the  Trenton  Falls^  14  miles  north  of  Uiica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Mohawk,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  beautiful  cascades  and  hold 
cataracts ;  Glefis  Falhy  on  the  Hudson,  between  Saratoga  and  Lake 
George ;  the  Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester,  one  of  which  is  97  feet  high  ; 
and  the  Cohoes  on  the  Mohawk,  one  mile  from  Waterford,  which  has  a 
fall  of  40  feet,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river ;  besides  others  of 
inferior  magnitude. 

The  soil  of  this  State  has  great  variety.  The  eastern  part  of  I^ng  Island 
is  sandy  and  poor.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  which  are  in  the  primitive  zone,  the  soil  is  better,  but  is  every- 
where diversified  by  very  rich  and  very  barren  spots.  There  is  much  good 
land,  suited  either  to  grain  or  grazing,  in  the  region  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Ontario.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  great  mountain  ranges 
which  have  been  mentioned,  being  in  the  zone  of  secondary  rocks,  partakes 
of  the  fertility  which  belongs  to  that  formation :  and  the  flat  country  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Lake  country,''  contains  larger 
bodies  of  good  land  than  any  other  part  of  the  State ;  when  not  too 
wet,  it  is  particularly  favourable  to  wheat. 

New  York  is  rich  in  all  the  most  useful  minerals,  except  coal,  which 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  such  situations  and  abundance  as  to  be  worked. 
Iron,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble  are  abundant  Tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  plumbago,  alum,  calcareous  and  schistous  spar,  gypsum, 
asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets,  flints,  and  many  other  mineral  productions 
have  all  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  of  them  in 
large  quantities.  The  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  and  Balston  have 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  are  visited  for  health  or  pleasure  in  the 
summer  by  persons  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  Balston  is  30  miles 
north-west  of  Albany,  and  Saratoga  6  miles  further.  These  places  are 
now  connected  bv  a  rail-road  ;  and  the  number  of  visitors  in  a  season 
is  supposed  not  to  fall  short  of  20,000.  The  New  Lebanon  springs, 
which  are  eflicaciousin  scrofulous  diseases,  and  are  further  reconnncndcd 
by  the  cool  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
country,  are  next  in  reputation.  There  is  a  settlement  of  '"Shakers  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  climate  of  this  State  varies  materially  as  to  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  different  parts,  and  their  distance  from  the 
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ocean ;  so  that  while  the  southern  part  of  the  State  lias  a  climate  not 
perceptibly  different  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  northern 
portion  experiences  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter.  In  the  Genesee 
country,  as  the  land  descends  to  the  north  and  west,  the  winters  become 
milder  than  in  the  region  east  of  it.  This  country  is,  however,  less 
healthy  than  most  ])arts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
lakes,  especially  those  in  the  ulterior,  the  malaria  more  or  less  prevails 
in  autumn. 

The  State  is  divided  into  56  counties,  containing  9  cities,  which  are 
New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Hudson,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Ro- 
chester, and  Brooklyn,  and  124  incorporated  viUacieSy^  many  of  which 
contain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants.  The  population  in  1830  ^as 
1,918,608,  and  its  increase  in  ten  years  had  been  39^  per  cent.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  number  are  engaged  m  agriculture,  though  not  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation.  "Wheat  is  the  chief  article  of  raw 
produce  raised  for  exportation ;  most  of  the  other  agricultural  products 
finding  a  sure  and  liberal  market  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State. 

In  commerce.  New  York  is  superior  to  any  other  State,  and  in  ship- 
ping it  is  second  only  to  Massachusetts.  More  than  half  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  are  received  here ;  and  its 
exports  amount  to  one- fourth  of  the  whole.  It  owes  this  pre-eminence 
to  its  excellent  harbour,  accessible  at  all  seasons ;  its  central  position ; 
the  large  proportion  of  its  fertile  land ;  and  its  easy  communication  with 
its  own  interior  and  with  other  States,  not  only  by  the  Hudson,  but  more 
recently  by  the  canals  which  communicate  with  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Eric.  These  arc  natural  advantages,  which  time  will  con- 
tinue to  develop,  and  which  bid  fair  to  secure  to  this  State  permanently 
tlie  same,  or  even  a  yet  greater  relative  superiority.  The  very  active 
trade  which  is  destined  one  day  to  take  place  on  those  inland  seas,  the 
great  lakes,  is  likely  to  find  its  principal  vent  through  this  State.  No- 
thing but  the  immense  profit  which  this  trade  already  produces  would 
liave  justified  the  cost  of  the  magnificent  canal  which  connects  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Hudson.  This  navigation,  including  twelve  miles  of 
Tonewanta  creek,  is  363  miles  in  length.  It  has  18  aqueducts  and 
83  locks — 76  ascending  and  7  descending — which  finally  reach  the 
summit  level  at  Buffalo,  563  feet  above  Albany.  The  whole  cost 
exceeded  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  tolls  already  exceed  a 
million.  There  are  a  number  of  cross  canals  branching  from  this,  of 
which  that  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego  is  38  miles  long.  The  CAont- 
ylain  or  Northern  Canal  from  Albany  to  Whitehall  on  the  Lake,  is  73 

• 

*  The  teim  •'  town"  in  the  New  York  Uwi  ii  lynonymoiMi  with  township,  and  of 
course  comprehends  the  cities,  tow  ns^  and  villages  which  maybe  within  its  limits. 
The  iucorpora/ed  vUlagtf  arc  governed  by  a  president  and  trustees  (generally  five), 
who  arc  annually  chosen  by  the  people.  They  differ  from  cities  only  in  having 
more  limited  powers  and  jurisdiction.  . 
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miles  long.  These  several  canals,  measuring  510  miles  in  length,  were 
all  constructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  they  will  soon,  after  repaying 
their  cost,  afford  a  revenue  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  State.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Cancr/, which  crosses  New  Jersey  to  Pennsylvania, 
was  made  principally  by  New  York  capital,  as  its  purpose  was  to  supply 
the  city  with  coal  from  the  mines  of  Luzerne  county  in  Pennsylvania. 
Four  other  canals,  in  total  length  150  miles,  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
State,  and  are  now  in  progress.  Railroads  have  been  constructed  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady,  16  miles;  from  Schenectady  to  Balston  and 
Saratoga,  22  miles ;  four  others,  extending  more  than  200  miles,  are 
now  in  progress  ;  and  25  others,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  24,000,000 
dollars,  have  been  projected,  and  have  obtained  charters  from  the 
legislature.  The  number  of  Banks  in  this  State  in  February,  1833, 
was  84,  whose  aggregate  capitals  were  about  30,000,000  dollars.  In 
the  same. year,  eight  new  banks  were  being  incorporated. 

Manufactures  have  made  great  progress  in  this  State  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  are  upwards  of  200  manufacturing  companies 
incorporated.  By  the  State  census  of  1835  there  were  111  cotton 
factories,  234  woollen  factories;  293  iron  works;  6948  saw  mills; 
141  trip  hammers,  and  71  oil  mills.  The  principal  articles  of  manufac- 
ture produced  in  a  year  were  thus  estimated  in  1834:  iron  and  iron 
manufactures,  4,000,000  dollars ;  cotton  fabrics,  2,500,000  dollars ;  hats, 
3,500,000  dollars ;  boots  and  shoe?,  3,000,000  dollars ;  other  manu- 
factures of  leather,  3,458,650  dollars;  woollens,  2,500,000  dollars; 
paper,  700,000  dollars ;  window  glass,  200,000 ;  besides  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, amounting  by  the  same  census  to  nearly  5,000,000  dollar?. 
By  the  State  census  of  1835,  the  whole  value  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  State  was  60,669,067  dollars.  In  the  villages  in  Salina  town- 
ship the  salt  annually  made  amounts  to  1,500,000  bushels. 

The  State  contains  five  incorporated  cities;  New  York,  Albany, 
Troy,  Hudson,  and  Schenectady,  and  96  incorporated  towns.  Tlio 
city  of  New  York,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  is  situated 
at  the  soutlicm  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  at  the  head  of  tlic 
beautiful  bay  which  has  been  mentioned.  The  city  extends  about  three 
miles  on  the  Hudson,  or  North  River,  and  about  four  miles  on  the 
straight  of  the  Sound,  called  East  River.  On  the  south  and  east  it  is 
very  compactly  built,  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  as  it  proceeds 
to  the  north,  and  generally  on  the  west,  the  streets  are  more  regular  and 
spacious;  Broadway,  in  particular,  running  parallel  to  the  Hudson  for 
three  miles,  has  no  equal  in  the  Union  for  extent  and  beauty.  New 
York  contains  many  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  the  City 
Hall  is  the  first.  The  white  marble  front  and  loAy  cupola  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  the  Park,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  sides.  There 
are  many  other  edifices  in  the  city,  both  public  and  private,  which  arc 
either  wholly  built  or  faced  with  (he  same  beautiful  material,  obtained 
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from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  more  than  100  churches^ 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  spires  than  is  usual  in  American  cities. 
The  city  contains  as  yet  only  three  public  squares,  but  one  of  them, 
**  The  Battery y^  at  the  point  where  North  River  and  East  River  meet, 
affords  a  delightful  promenade  to  the  citizens,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Bay,  alive  with  ships,  boats  and  steamers  crossing  it  in  every  direc- 
tion. New  York  is  not  only  the  seat  of  almost  the  wliole  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  State,  but  is  also  the  great  central  mart  of  the  whole  Union. 
More  than  half  the  foreign  imports  are  received  here.  The  city  has  a 
water  communication  not  only  with  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  also  by 
its  canals  with  the  country  bordering  on  the  great  western  lakes  ;  with  the 
North-western  States ;  with  Canada  and  Vermont,  by  Lake  Champluin  ; 
with  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  by  the  Sound ;  and  with  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rariton,  the  Hackensac,  the  Passaic,  and  the 
Morris  canal.  It  has  also  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  scarcely  ever 
frozen  over,  within  an  hour's  sail  of  the  ocean.  With  such  a  rare  union 
of  the  materials  and  facilities  of  commerce,  its  growth  has  been  unex- 
ampled. The  population,  which  in  1790  was  but  33,000,  was  in 
1830,213,000;  thus  showing  a  sixfold  increase  in  40  years.  It  is 
always  thronged  with  strangers  from  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  every 
part  of  North  and  South  America,  and  with  visitors  from  the  other 
States.  Packet  ships  sail  weekly  throughout  the  year  for  Liverpool ; 
as  oflen  for  London ;  thrice  a  month  for  Fl&vre,  besides  smaller  packets 
to  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  Union.  To  these  we  must  now  add  a  line 
of  steam-ships  between  this  city  and  different  English  ports  About  50 
steam-boats,  some  of  them  carrying  300  or  400  passengers,  ply  on  the 
Hudson,  the  Sound,  or  the  waters  of  New  Jersey.  These,  with  the 
stage-coaches,  bring  and  take  away  from  the  city,  from  two  to  three 
thousand  mdividuals  a-day  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  give 
to  this  place  an  nir  of  perpetual  hurry  and  bustle.  But  this  city,  other- 
wise so  fortunate,  is  ill  supplied  with  water :  measures,  however,  have 
been  lately  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  from  the  Croton  River, 
a  few  miles  distant,  and  this  great  work,  now  in  progress,  is  expected 
to  be  soon  completed. 

Opposite  to  New  York  on  the  East  River  is  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island, 
which  has  a  kindred  growth  with  that  city,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  suburb. 
Between  the  two  places,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  a  communication 
is  kept  up  by  steam  and  horse  ferry  boats,  which  cross  from  several  points 
every  five  minutes,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  bridges,  which  from  the 
strength  of  the  tide  and  depth  of  the  water,  would  here  be  impracticable. 
North-cast  of  the  town,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  is  a  navy-yard  of  the  United 
States.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  was,  in  1830.  15,304;  in  1835  it 
was  24,529,  and  now,  in  1840,  it  is  believed  to  exceed  30,000. 

On  each  side  of  the  Hudson  are  flourishing  towns  and  villages, 
the  most  important  of  wliich  are  Newburght  on  the  west  side,  61  miles 
north  of  New  York :  population,  6)424.    Bttttlkmmde.  on  the  eatt^  14 
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miles  from  New  York :  population,  7,222.  CaUkiily  on  the  west,  near 
the  mountains  of  that  name,  108  miles  from  New  York:  population, 
4,861.  Hudson,, on  the  east,  nearly  opposite  to  Catskill,  a  great  manu- 
facturing town,  and  having  ahout  12  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery : 
population,  5,392.  Albany,  on  the  west,  the  scat  of  government,  and  the 
second  city  in  the  State.  It  is,  after  James-town  in  Virginia,  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  States.  Its  growth  has  been  very  rapid  since 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  the  population  having 
increased  in  ten  years,  to  1830,  from  12,630  to  24,238.  A  basin,  equal 
in  area  to  32  acres,  here  receives  the  canal  boats.  It  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings  erected  by  the  State  or  the  city,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  which  are  the  Capitol,  and  the  Albany  Academy,  of  brown 
freestone,  and  the  City  Hall,  of  white  marble.  They  all  front  a  public 
square  on  a  commanding  eminence,  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  dis- 
tance of  Albany  from  New  York  is  144  miles.  Six  miles  above,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  is  Troy,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  16,959.  On  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Erie  canal  are  the  following  principal  towns :  Schenectady,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  15  miles  north-west  of  Albany.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Union-college,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
hawk, 1000  feet  in  length:  population,  in  1835,  6272.  Utica,  on  the 
south  bank,  94  miles  west  of  Albany:  population,  10,183.  Here  the 
Mohawk,  the  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  all  meet.  Syracuse,  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  133  miles  from  Albany. 
Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  that  name :  population,  5162.  Rochester, 
on  the  Genesee  and  the  grand  canal,  which  here  passes  over  a  noble 
aqueduct  of  stone.  It  is  236  miles  from  Albany,  7  miles  from  lake 
Ontario,  and  has  a  ship  navigation  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  The 
falls  of  the  Genesee  give  this  place  unlimited  water  power  for  mills  and 
manufacturing  machinery.  Though  founded  only  in  1812,  it  contained, 
in  1835,  14,404  i!ihabitants.  Buffalo,  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  termination  of  the  canal  and  the  head  of  Niagara  river, 
population  in  1835,  15,661 ;  it  already  carries  on  a  brisk  and  profitable 
commerce  on  the  lake,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  empormm.  There  are 
many  other  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  inferior  to  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  which  owe  their  origin  as  well  as  pret^ent 
prosperity  to  the  Erie  canal.  The  traveller,  meeting  everywhere  with 
thriving  and  tasteful  villages,  the  growth  as  it  were  of  yesterday,  in  a 
country  which  a  few  years  since  was  an  unexplored  wilderness,  is  fillwl 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  The  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the 
country  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery.  On  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Champlain  is  Plattsburg  :  j^pulation,  4913.  Sack- 
etCs  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario, is  thought  to  be  the  l)est  harbour  on  the  lake :  population,  2938. 
This  State  has  a  university  and  four  colleges.  The  University  is  in 
the  city  of  New  York.      It  has  17  professorB,  about  230  students,  and 
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a  small  library.  The  chief  luilding  is  of  white  marble  in  the  gothic 
style.  CoiumbiOy  also,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  a  president  and 
five  professors.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  the  libraries  contain  14,000 
volumes.  Unions  at  Schenectady,  has  a  president  and  four  professors, 
with  a  library  of  13,600  volumes.  It  exceeds  them  all  in  the  number  of 
students.  Hamilton,  in  Oneida  county,  has  a  president  and  five 
instructors,  with  a  library  of  .5000  volumes.  Geneva  has  a  presi- 
dent and  three  professors.  There  are  medical  colleges  at  New  York 
and  at  Barfield,  west  of  Albany  port.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  Auburn  in  the  lake  country ;  the  Baptists  one  at 
Hamilton,  and  the  Episcopalians  one  at  New  York.  The  school  fund 
amounts  to  about  2,000,000  dollars ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of 
]:nvate  contributions,  to  instruct  more  than  500,000  children  annually. 
The  prevailing  sects  in  this  State  are  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopa* 
lians  and  Methodists. 

There  are  two  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  one  at  Singsing,  on  the 
Hudson,  33  miles  above  New  York,  in  which  the  number  of  convicts 
in  1836  was  726  :  the  other  at  Auburn  contained  652  convicts  in  1836. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  32  members,  and  a  House  of 
Asscmblv  of  128  members.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State  is  more 
than  2,000,000  dollars,  but  the  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  do  not  exceed  600,000  dollars.  New  York  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  culled  by  them  the  New  Netherlands.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  English  in  1664,  reconquered  by  th&  Dutch  in  1673, 
but  restored  to  the  English  in  the  following  year,  and  so  continued  until 
the  revolution.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  it  was' 
amended  in  1821. 

The  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, 50  miles  above  New  York,  belongs  to,  and  is  supported  by,  the 
general  government ;  it  has  30  professors  and  teachers,  a  good  library, 
and  about  250  cadets,  each  of  whom  completes  his  course  of  instruction 
in  four  years,  and  costs  the  government  336  dollars  a-year. 

The  Middle  States. — II.  New  Jersey. 

Bounded  on  the  north-east  by  a  right  line  from  the'Hudson  to  the  Dela- 
ware, which  separates  it  from  New  York,  46  miles ;  on  the  westy  by  the 
Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  about  170  miles  ;  and 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  22 miles;  on  the  south-Kcst  by  Delaware  Bay* 
to  Cape  May,  about  60  miles ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  May 
to  Sandy  Hook,  129  miles,  and  thence  on  the  7i€rth  by  Rariton  Bay,  15 
miles ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  Staten 
Island,  18  miles;  on  the  east,  again,  by  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  the 
Hudson,  28  miles.     The  area  is  7500  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  low  and  shelving,  affording  no  inlets  or 

*  The  bay  i»  hcie  considered  to  begin  at  Delawaie  city,  on  the  canal. 
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harbours,  except  for'small  vesBels.  Rariion  Bay^  into  which  the  Narrows 
opens,  lies  between  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  and  the  promontory 
called  Sandy  Hook ;  it  is  about  10  miles  across.  At  its  soutli-east 
comer  is  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  a  good  harbour  in  storms  from  the  south  or 
cast;  and  in  the  southwest  comer  is  the  Bay  of  Amboy^  where  the 
Rariton  and  Staten  Island  Sound  meet.  This  is  a  good  harbour  for 
ships  of  any  burthen.  The  Bay  of  Newark  is  entirely  inland,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Bay  of  Amboy  by  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  witli 
New  York  Bay  by  the  Kills.  It  is  about  1 J  miles  wide,  and  runs  north 
7  miles.  Delaware  Bay,  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  the  State 
of  Delaware,  is  65  miles  long  and  30  wide.  Though  it  abounds  with 
shoals,  it  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

The  Appalachian  chain  crosses  the  north-west  corner  of  this  State  in 
two  ranges;  of  which  the  western  is  called  the  Kittatimiy  Ridtje^  anil  the 
eastern,  the  South  Mountain,  Schooley^s  Mountain^  in  the  last  mcntiontd 
range,  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  its  climate  and  scenery, 
as  well  as  for  its  mineral  springs.  That  range  of  trap  or  greenstone 
rock  on  the  Hudson,  called  t\icPatisadoes,is  principally  in  this  State.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Bays  of  Newark  and 
New  York,  presents  a  steep  and  sometimes  perpendicular  face  to  the  river 
of  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  and  extends  to  Rockland  county  in  New 
York.  The  range  is  about  2^  miles  in  width,  with  a  summit  of  table 
land,  from  the  margin  of  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  west. 
The  rest  of  the  State  is  either  undulating  or  level. 

The  rivers  of  this  State,  exclusive  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
which  form  more  than  half  its  boundary,  are  the  Hackensacy  whiclj, 
rises  in  Rockland  county.  New  York,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Hudson 
into  Newark  Bay.  It  is  navigable  15  miles.  The  Passaic  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  flowing  to  the  east  and  south,  falls  also 
into  Newark  Bay.  It  is  navigable  10  miles.  The  Rariton  rises  in  the 
South  Mountain,  and,  taking  a  winding  course  to  the  east,  falls  into  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  at  Amboy.  It  is  navigable  17  miles.  Great  Eijfj 
Harbour  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which  empties  into  the 
Atlantic,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  20  miles. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  sandy  and  thin ;  but 
the  north-western  portion  has  much  strong  rich  soil.  A  tract  of  secondary 
formation,  30  miles  wide,  lies  on  each  side  of  the  line  which  separates 
this  state  from  New  York.  The  minerals  of  New  Jersey  are,  iron  in 
abundance,  especially  the  kind  called  bog-ore  ;  and  copper,  Klines  of 
copper  were  wrought  before  the  Revolution,  and  occasionally  since ;  but 
proving  unprofitable,  they  have  all,  after  a  time,  been  discontinued. 
In  the  primitive  ranges  are  galena,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  slate,  lime- 
stone, and  serpentine.  The  State  also  contains  marl,  fuic  potter's  clay, 
and  various  ochres. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate  the  climate  and  vegetable  produc- 
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tioiiB  nre  the  same  as  those  of  Maryland.  The  northern  part  has  the 
climate  of  Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey  contains  14  conn  ties,  divided  into  1 20  townships.  The  po- 
pulation in  1830  was  320,823 ;  and  the  increase  in  10  years,  15^  per  cent 
The  agricultural  portion  is  employed  principally  in  cultivating  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Cyder 
is  produced  throughout  the  State,  but  that  of  Newark  is  the  most  cele- 
brated.  It  is  by  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  that  the  inhabitants  share 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  Union.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  iron^  nails,  cotton  fabrics,  shoes,  hats,  carriages, 
red  and  white  lead,  and  some  articles  of  brass ;  and  copper  works  on 
an  extensive  scale.  On  the  sea  coast  both  oyster  and  shell  fisheries 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Trenton^  on  the  Delaware,  30  miles  above  Philadelphia,  is  the  capi- 
tal. Here  the  Delaware  is  first  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  town  has 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  its  population  is  3,925.  Neiv  Brtms^ 
mckj  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Rariton,  and  the  seat  of  Rut- 
ger's  College:  population  7,831.  Newark,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Passaic,  9  miles  from  New  York,  a  very  pretty  and  flourishing  town, 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  shoes  and  saddles : 
population  10,953.  Patter son^  also  on  the  Passaic,  10  miles  above 
Newark  and  14  from  New  York,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  rapid  growth. 
Tlie  river  falls  here  70  feet  perpendicular,  in  a  beautiful  cataract,  and 
to  the  water  power  thus  afforded  the  town  owes  its  prosperity  :  population 
7,731.  ^//za/>6*//i  TW'w,  near  Staten  Island  Sound:  population  3,445. 
The  oldest  settlement  is  Amboy  or  Perth  Amboy^  at  the  junction  of  that 
Sound  and  Rariton  Bay :  it  is  a  small  town,  but  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable commerce.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  Sinith  Amboy ^ 
which  has  had  a  much  more  rapid  growth ;  its  population  is  3,782.  This 
State  is  intersected  by  several  canals  and  railroads.  The  Morris 
Canal  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  State  from  Jersey  city  on  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  the  Lehigh  Canal,  94  miles.  Delaware 
and  Rariton  Canaly  from  LambertoHy  near  Trenton,  to  New  Brunswick 
is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep ;  length  38  miles.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  intended  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  by  way  of  South  Amboy,  is  61  miles  long :  the 
Patterson  and  Hudson  River  railroaii^  connecting  Patterson  with  Jersey 
city,  opposite  to  New  York,  14  miles.  There  were  in  1838,  49  banks  in 
this  State,  having  a  capital  of  4,000,000  dollars.  The  shipping  amounts 
to  33,144  tons. 

New  Jersey  has  two  collegeti  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  institutions  in  the  Union.  It  has  a 
president  and  five  instructors,  with  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  Here 
is  also  a  TJicolofjical  Seminary,  established  by  the  Presbyterians,  with 
three  professors.     Rutger^s  College,  at  'New  Brunswick,  has  four  in- 
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structors,  besides  a  Theological  School  with  three  professors.  The  school 
fund  of  the  State  yields  an  income  of  22,000  dollars.     The  Preshjie- 
rians  are  the  most  numerous  sect ;  next  to  them  the  Metlwdists^  Re 
formed  Dutch ^  Baptists^  Episcopalians  and  Quakers, 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  14  members,  and 
a  General  Assembly  of  50  members.  The  judges  are  chosen  by  the 
Council  and  Assembly  for  a  term  of  years.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
State  is  about  55,000  dollars. 

New  Jersey  was  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  1624.  The 
Dutch  took  forcible  possession  of  it  in  1655,  and  it  was  conquered 
by  the  English,  together  with  New  York,  in  1664.  In  1676  it  was 
divided  into  two  proprietory  governments  of  East  and  West  Jersey ; 
but  in  1702,  the  proprietors  having  surrendered  their  rights,  the  whulc 
became  one  royal  province.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  1776. 

The  Middle  States. — III.  Pennsylvania. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated,  first, 
by  the  forty-second  parallel,  running  west  from  the  Delaware  230  miles, 
and  then  by  a  meridional  line  running  north  to  Lake  Erie,  18  miles; 
on  the  north'icest  by  that  lake  39  miles  ;  on  the  tcest  by  a  meridional 
line  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  parallel  of  39°  43',  which  line  separates  it 
from  Ohio,  93  miles,  and  from  Brooke  County  in  Virginia,  64  miles ; 
on  the  south  by  the  same  parallel  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  separating 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia,  57  miles,  and  from  Maryland  198  miles ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  separates  it  from  Dela- 
ware, 26  miles ;  on  the  south-east  and  north-east^  alternately,  by  the 
river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey,  170  miles,  and 
from  New  York,  60  miles.  On  three  of  its  sides  this  State  is  a  right- 
angled  ])arallclogram,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  projection  at  its 
north-west  corner,  and  the  small  indentation  at  its  south-east  corner. 
Its  eastern  boundary,  terminated  in  two  points  by  the  zig-zag  course  of 
the  Delaware,  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  W.  The  area  is  47|500 
square  miles. 

The  Appalachian  chain  is  supposed  to  have  its  greatest  width  in  this 
State,  which  is  not  less  than  150  miles.  It  consists  of  various  parallel 
ranges,  which,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  traverse  the  State  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Of  these  ranges  the  following  are  either  the  most 
conspicuous,  or  have  been  most  accurately  traced :  1.  The  most  eastern, 
entering  the  State  from  the  south,  crosses  the  counties  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, separates  Chester  and  Montgomery  from  Berks,  and  Bucks  fro!n 
Jjchigh  and  Northampton.  It*  then  traverses  New  Jersey  to  the  High- 
lands in  New  York,  and,  after  being  intersected  by  the  Hudson, 
continues  through  Vermont  into  Lower  Canada.  2.  The  next  range, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridtje  of  Virginia,  as  the  former  is  of 
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the  south-west  mountain  of  the  aame  State,  enters  Pennsylvania  between 
the  counties  of  Adams  and  Franklin,  where  it  is  called  the  South 
Mountains^  and  passing  successively  below  Harrisburg,  and  by  Allen- 
town,  Bethlehem,  and  Easton,  it  crosses  New  Jersey  and  becomes  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains  in  New  York.  Both  these  ranges  vary  greatly 
in  the  elevation  of  their  several  parts ;  and  in  some  places  their  con- 
tinuity is  entirely  broken.  Hence  neither  of  them  has  a  general  name 
through  the  State.  No  part  of  the  first  range  is  thought  to  reach  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nor  any  part  of  the  secend  range  1500 
feet.  3.  The  Kittaiinny^  or  Blue  Mountains^  a  continuous  and  more 
elevated  range,  enters  the  State  in  Franklin  county,  passes  west  of  Harris- 
burg, and  continues  through  the  State  and  along  the  western  margin  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York.  This  range  cor- 
responds to  the  North  Mountain  of  Virginia.  4.  A  range  which  is 
first  called  Core  Mountain^  and  then  Tuscarora  Mountains^  separates 
Franklin  county  from  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  county,  and  Parry 
from  Mifflin.  It  is  continuous  to  the  Susquehanna.  To  the  east  of  that 
river  it  proceeds,  in  detached  mountains  and  ranges,  in  a  course  equi- 
distant from  the  Kittatinny  range  and  the  eastern  or  main  bratich  of 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  New  York  line.  5.  The  Alleghany y  at  a  greater 
interval  than  any  which  separates  the  preceding  ranges,  enters  the  State 
in  Somerset  county,  and  passes  in  a  continuous  chain  along  the  western 
margin  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  through  Centre  county  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  terminates ;  but  the  mountains 
near  Towanda,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  State,  are  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  same  range.  For  about  GO  miles  north  of  the  Mary- 
land line,  the  Alleghany  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  but,  as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  the  streams  on  both  sides  of 
it  fall  into  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  6.  About  20  miles 
further  west  is  the  range  called  Laurel  Hill^  which,  entering  Pennsylvania 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  Maryland,  separates  Somerset  county  from 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland,  and  thus  continues  in  a  north-east  course 
across  about  one-third  of  the  State.  7.  The  most  western  range  is  Chestnut 
Ridge y  10  miles  from  the  preceding.  It  has  less  elevation  than  the 
Laurel  Hill ;  but  extends  as  far  to  the  north-east^  The  names  of  these 
two  ranges  are  reversed  in  Virginia,  and  in  some  treatises  of  geo- 
graphy. All  these  ranges,  on  approaching  the  southern  limits  of  the 
State,  take  nearly  a  south  course,  inclining  to  the  west ;  but  they  gradually 
deflect  to  the  south-west  direction,  which  they  afterwards  maintain 
across  Maryland  and  the  greater  part  of  Virginia.  .  The  averngc  breadth 
of  each  range  is  about  3  miles,  and  the  ranges  sometimes  consist  of 
several  distinct  parallel  ridges,  more  or  less  interrupted.  Most  of  the 
ranges  may.be  traced  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,  still  nioic  distinctly 
than  to  the  north  of  it. 
..    The  De/iiiTdrc',' which  bounds  this  State  on  the  caaU  it  navigable  for 
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mercliaiit  sliips  to  Philadelphia,  126  miles  from  the  sea;  on  the  west  it 
receives  the  Lehigh^  at  Easton,  about  90  miles  ahove  Philadelphia, 
after  that  river  has  flowed  75  miles  from  the  north-west.  Six  miles 
below  Philadelphia  it  receives  the  Schuylkill^  which,  rising  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  also  flows  to  the  south-east,  130  miles.  The  Susque- 
hcmnaj  as  already  mentioned,  consists  of  two  branches,  the  northern 
rising  in  New  York,  and  the  western  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. Both  branches  find  a  passage  through  all  the  mountainous 
ranges  which  have  been  mentioned,  except  the  two  last,  and  across  the 
three  most  easterly  ranges  after  their  junction.  Tlie  Juniata  rises  in 
the  Alleghany,  and  flowing  easterly  through  the  mountainous  district  for 
180  miles,  fidls  into  the  Susquehanna  11  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The 
Alleghany  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  flowing 
northward,  enters  New  York;  then  gradually  turning  to  the  south- 
west, it  unites,  after  a  very  winding  course  of  400  miles,  with  the 
Monongahela^  at  Pittsburg,  and  forms  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahcla  rises 
in  Virginia,  and  has  a  northerly  course  of  about  300  miles.  The  Ohio 
flows  about  45  miles  to  the  west  before  it  leaves  this  State.  The  Yough' 
iogany  rises  west  of  the  Alleghany,  flows  to  the  north-east  through  the 
Laurel  and  Chestnut  ranges,  and  joins  the  Monongahela  15  miles  above 
Pitteburg.* 

The  soil  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  mountains  is  generally  very  good, 
consisting  of  a  rich,  friable  loam ;  and  in  the  mountainous  district  the 
valleys  are  also  very  fertile.  The  region  west  of  this  district  partakes 
of  the  fertility  which  characterises  the  Mississippi  valley.  No  State 
abounds  as  much  in  iron  ore  as  this,  or  possesses  so  many  furnaces  and 
iron  works.  It  is  also  rich  in  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
The  anthracite  is  found  principally  in  the  Susquehanna  valley.  The 
country  containing  it  is  about  70  miles  long  and  5  broad.  It  is  always 
found  in  beds  of  from  1  foot  to  27  feet  thick.  The  bituminous  coal  is 
confined  to  the  Alleghany  or  the  country  west  of  it,  and  is  found  in 
seams  that  rarely  exceed  six  feet  in  thickness.  Copper^  lead.,  and  salty 
are  also  found  in  this  State;  and  quarries  of  marble  and  slate  are 
extensively  wrought.  The  mineral  springs  in  Bedford  county  arc 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids ;  they  contain  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  51  counties,  and  651  townships.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  last  census  was  1,348,233,  and  the  increase  in  ten  years  was 
28.i  per  cent.  It  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  in  no  State  are  the  products 
of  the  land  more  increased  by  good  husbandry.  Wheat  and  maize  arc 
the  chief  articles  of  culture,  but  the  other  species  of  grain  are  exten- 

"^  In  giving  the  length  of  the  riven  of  Penniylvania,  aa  well  as  of  the  other 
States^  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  windings  of  the  streams — not  only 
bvrauMe  we  can  in  no  other  way  estimate  the  extent  of  the  navigatiofl,  but  also  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  rich  alluvial  land  on  the  river  margins  is  more  correctly  indi- 
cated in  thia  way  than  by  giving  the  length  of  the  valley  or  basin  which  they  drain. 
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sively  raised  for  home  consumption.  Hemp*  and  flax  are  also  much 
cultivated*.  In  its  orchards,  dairies,  cattle  and  horses  for  draught, 
it  has  few  rivals  in  the  Union.  The  commerce  of  the  State  cen- 
ters  in  Philadelphia.  In  shipping  it  is  only  the  fifth  State.  In  manu- 
factures it  ranks  the  first  hoth  as  to  variety  and  extent.  The  most 
considerable  are  of  iron  and  iron  wares,  of  cotton,  wool,  leather^  glus, 
brass,  copper,  lead,  carriages,  paper  and  books.  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  both  owe  their  principal  support  to  manufactures.  The  in- 
terior trafSc  of  the  State  was  formerly  carried  on  wholly  by  waggons, 
but  now  much  of  it  has  the  benefit  of  inland  navigation ;  and  there  will 
soon  be  communications  by  canals  or  railroads  between  Philadelphia 
and  every  part  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  has  followed  the  policy  of  New  York  in  constructing 
its  pnncipal  canals  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  Pennsylvania 
Canal  commences  at  Columbia,  81  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  proceeds 
north-west  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Juniata,  and 
thence  along  the  north  bank  of  that  river  in  a  westerly  course  to  Hol- 
tidaysburg  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains :  it  there  meets  a  railroad  to  the 
Kiskiminitas,  37  miles,  where  the  canal  again  commences,  and  following 
that  stream  to  its  mouth,  and  then  the  Alleghany  river,  terminates  at 
Pittsburg.  A  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  82  miles,  com- 
pletes the  communication  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  394  miles.  The 
Schuylkill  Canal^  beginning  at  Philadelphia,  follows  the  river  in  a 
north-westerly  course  to  Mount  Carbon  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  108  miles.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  canals,  connected 
by  locks  and  dams  on  the  river.  The  Union  Canal  connects  the  two 
preceding  canals,  between  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Middletown 
on  the  Susquehanna;  length  822  miles.  There  is  a  tunnel  on  this 
canal  129  feet  in  length,  the  longest  as  yet  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  branch  up  the  Swaiara  to  the  Schuylkill  coal  mines,  27  miles. 
The  Conesioga  navigation^  consisting  partly  of  canal  and  partly  of  dams, 
runs  south-west  from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna,  18  miles. 
The  Codorus  navigation^  which  connects  York  with  the  Susquehanna,  is 
of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding,  and  is  16  miles  long.  The 
Lehigh  Canal  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  coal  mines  at  Mauch- 
chunk:  it  crosses  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  its  length,  including  9 
miles  of  the  river,  is  46  miles.  The  Lackawaxen  Canal  connects  a 
railroad  from  the  Lackawanna  coal  mines  with  the  Delaware,  and  is  in 
fact  a  continuation  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal :  its  length  is 
25  miles;  the  railroad  is  16  miles  long. 

In  a^ldition  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  the  State  is  now  constructing 
the  following:  1.  A  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  along  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  western  branch  to  the  Muney  Hills  in  Lycoming 
county,  105  miles.  2.  Another  along  the  eastern  or  main  branch,  of 
the  Susquehanna  from  Northumberland  to  Nanticoke  Falls,  60  miles, 
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and  tlicncc  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawanna  Creek,  15  miles.  3.  The 
Delaware  Canals  from  Bristol,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Easton,  on  the 
Lehigh,  60  miles.  4.  A  canal  from  Meadville  on  a  branch  of  the  Al- 
leghany to  a  small  stream  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  25  miles.  To  effect 
these  several  improveinents,  the  State  has  contracted  a  debt  of  more 
than  20  millions  of  dollars. 

Besides  the  railroads  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  some 
others  in  the  State  which  principally  communicate  with  the  coal  mines, 
and  which,  with  those  already  mentioned,  make  the  aggregate  of  rail- 
road in  the  State  255  miles,  besides  above  100  miles  more  that  arc  now 
in  progress.  The  whole  amount  of  canals  completed,  or  nearly  so,  is 
870  miles,  of  which  589  miles  are  at  the  exi)cnse  of  the  State. 

Pliiladelphia  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill,  six  miles  above  their  junction,  and  126  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  Penn,  its  founder,  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  extending  from  river 
to  river  about  two  miles.  It  has,  however,  scarcely  yet  reached  the 
Schuylkill,  except  by  scattered  buildings  on  a  few  streets,  but  it  has  ex- 
tended along  the  Delaware  nearly  a  mile  below,  and  more  than  a  mile  above 
its  original  limits.  The  last  of  these  outer  portions  is  called  the  Northern 
Lihei'ties^  and  the  first  Souihwark.  The  almost  unvarying  level  of  the 
site  of  this  city,  and  the  extreme  regularity  of  its  streets,  all  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  almost  at  equal  distances,  at  first  con- 
vey to  the  stranger  the  impression  of  an  uupleasing  sameness,  but  he 
soon  finds  himself  compensated  for  the  want  of  variety  in  the  plan  by 
its  substantial  benefits,  as  well  as  by  the  many  other  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  city, — its  abundant  supply  of  good  water ;  the  excellence 
of  its  market ;  its  unrivalled  neatness,  quiet,  and  order.  Philadelphia  con- 
tains more  handsome  buildings,  public  and  private,  than  any  other  city 
in  the  Union.  The  Schuylkill  marble  in  the  vicinity  has  exerted  a  pro- 
pitious influence  on  its  architecture :  it  more  or  less  decorates  all  the 
best  buildings,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices  are  wholly  constructed 
of  it,  as  the  Banks  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States.  The]  penitentiary,  built  of  granite,  is  the 
largest  structure  in  the  countrj-,  covering  ten  acres  of  ground.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  where  it  is  raised  into  a 
large  reservoir  by  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  the  current  of  the  river 
itself.  The  museum,  city  library,  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  philo- 
sophical society  are  superior  to  any  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia  contains  ninety  churches,  of  which  an  unusually 
small  proportion  are  decorated  with  spires.  A  little  below  the  city  the 
United  States  have  a  navy  yard.  In  commerce  it  is  second  oulv  to  New 
York;  and  in  manufactures,  both  as  to  variety  and  excellence,  it  hiilds 
the  first  place.  Its  population,  by  the  last  census,  was  161,427:  in 
1790  it  was  only  42,500. 
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Sixty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  is  Lancaster^  on  the  Conestoga,  a 
small  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  well  built  town,  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  State  :  its  popu- 
lation is  7>704,  and,  like  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  mostly 
German.  Harrishurg^  on  the  Susquehanna,  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
Lancaster,  is  the  seat  of  government :  population,  4,311.  Reading^  ou 
the  Schuylkill,  fifty-one  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  thriving 
manufacturing  town  :  population,  5,859.  Pittsburg^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahcla,  and  the  site  of  the  old  French 
post.  Fort  Duquesne^  is  a  town  of  great  trade,  and  so  remarkable  for  its 
manufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  as  to  be  called  the  Birmingham  of 
the  west.  It  has  a  bridge  over  each  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and  very  exten- 
sive suburbs  on  both  rivers.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  iron,  nails, 
steam-engines,  and  ironmongery  of  every  description,  with  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics ;  its  success  in  these  branches  of  industry  is  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  coal  found  in  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  especially 
those  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  where  it  lies  in  horizontal 
strata  300>  feet  abo.ve  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  so  accessible  as  to  coqt 
little  more  than  the  expense  of  digging.*  Great  numbers  of  steam-boats 
are  constantly  arriving  at  this  place,  or  leaving  it,  whenever  the  Ohio  is 
navigable,  which  it  is  for  large  steam-boats  about  five  months  in  the 
year,  and  for  small  ones  at  all  times,  except  during  the  five  or  six  weeks 
that  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  ice.  The  Ohio  is  here  600  yards 
wide.  The  population  of  Pittsburg  in  1830,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs, 
was  12,530;  with  them,  it  was  22,433.  The  whole  is  now  (1840) 
supposed  to  exceed  50,000. 

The  State  has  no  less  than  nine  institutions  which  hold  the  rank  of. 
colleges,  which  are  now  in  operation,  besides  two  that  are  closed  at  this 
time.  Of  these,  fiwt  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  four  in  the 
western.  They  are,  1.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  an  academic  faculty  of  five  professors,  and  a  medical 
faculty  of  nine  professors  :  this  last  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  ap- 
proved medical  school  in  America.  2.  Dickinson  College,^  at  Carlisle,  has 
four  instructors,  and  a  library  of  7,000  volumes.  3.  La  Fayette  College^ 
at  £a8ton,  has  a  president  and  three  professors.  4.  Pennsylvania  College^ 
at  Gettysburg,  has  a  president  and  four  professors.  5.  Bristol  College 
has  a  president  and  ^\t  instructors.  6.  Tlie  Western  University^  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  has  four  instructors.  7-  Jefferson 
College f  at  Canonsburg,  has  a  president  and  six  professors,  with  a  library 
of  3,500  volumes.  The  Jefferson  Medical  School^  which  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  branch  of  this  Institution,  and  has  six  professors.  8. 
Washington  College,  at  Washington,  has  seven  instnictors,  and  a  library 
of  1,500  volumes.     9.  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadvillc,  has  four  in- 

*  It  was  lately  delivered  in  the  city  at  6  cents  per  bushel. 
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Btructora,  and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes.  No  one  of  t'lese  insti- 
tiUions,  the  medical  departments  excepted,  has  yet  attained  a  high  re* 
putation ;  and,  indeed,  education  generally  is  far  less  an  object  of  popular 
favour  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  States  north  of  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, evidences  of  a  salutary  change  in  this  respect.  In  1831  provision 
was  made  by  the  legislature  for  a  ^'  common  school  fund,"  which  is  to 
accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  100,000  dollars  a-year,  an  amount  it  was 
expected  to  reach  in  1839.  Bethlehem^  a  Moravian  settlement  on  the 
Lehigh,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  successful  seminary  for  females.  Under 
this  head  the  munificent  donation  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  has  bequeathed 
2,000,000  dollars  certain,  and  more  if  more  should  be  required,  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  college  for  orphans.  The 
bequest,  after  completing  a  noble  marble  structure,  as  the  donor 
directed,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  the  best  endowed  ])lnce  of 
instruction  in  the  United  States. 

The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, German  Reformed,  and  Episcopahans.  The  Quakers  are  also 
numerous  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Catholics  in  ever}' 
part.  A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  western  districts,  are  Germans ;  they  retain  the  use  of  their 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  in  German  are 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  State. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  thirty-three  memliers, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members.  The  governor  is 
elected  triennially  by  the  people.  The  annual  revenue  is  about 
1,000,000  dollars.  There  is  a  large  public  debt ;  but,  as  the  money  was 
ex|)ended  in  canals  and  railroads,  the  State  has  in  these  improvements, 
and  the  tolls  which  they  yield,  an  accession  of  property  more  than  equal 
to  its  debt. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681  by  Willliam  Penn,  a  quaker,  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  from  James  II.  The  amended  constitution  was  signed 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1838. 

The  Middle  States. — IV.  Delaware. 

Bounded  an  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  Newcastle  would  l)e  the  centre,  twentv-six 
miles :  on  the  iresty  by  a  line  a  little  east  of  south,  which  separates  this 
State  from  Maryland,  eighty-six  miles  :  an  the  soitthy  by  the  parallel  uf 
38^  27',  which  separates  it  from  the  same  State  to  the  ocean,  thirty-six 
miles  :  on  theeaxt,  by  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  llenlopen,  thirty-two  miles  : 
on  the  north  east,  by  the  Delaware  bay  and  river,  ninety-miles.  Its 
area  is  2,120  square  miles. 

Ec'sides  the  river  which  fonns  its  eastern  boundary  there  is  no  stream 
of  this  State  that  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  river ;  but  the  creeks 
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and  small  water-courses  are  numerous.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
State,  which  unite  2  miles  from  the  Delaware.  No  one  of  the  streams 
affords  a  good  harhour  for  ships ;  but  the  breakwater  now  constructing 
by  the  general  government  within  Cape  Henlopen  is  expected  to  afford 
a  very  good  one.  This  mole  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top.  A  dike,  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and 
parallel  to  it,  is  a  defence  against  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  the  river. 

The  State  is  uniformly  level,  with  the  exception  of  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  the  surface  is  waving,  and  occasionally  hilly.  The  soil 
varies  with  the  surface ;  it  is  clayey  in  the  north ;  becomes  gradually 
more  sandy  in  proceeding  to  the  south ;  but  on  the  Delaware  and  some 
of  the  creeks  it  is  very  fertile.  The  line  which  divides  the  streams  of 
the  Delaware  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake  passes  through  this  State, 
but  it  is  marked  rather  by  a  series  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  by  a 
ridge,  and  it  terminates  at  the  south  in  a  large  cypress  swamp.  Bog 
iron  is  found  in  the  part  south  of  the  line,  but  it  is  not  worked  at  present. 

This  State  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  subdivided  into  24  hun- 
dreds. Its  population,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  State,  is  76,139, 
including  3,305  slaves.     The  increase  for  10  years  was  but  5]^  per  cent. 

The  chief  staples  of  Delaware  are  wheat,  and  the  timber  obtained 
from  the  marshy  lands.  Manufhctures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  means  of  the  abundant  water  power  aflforded  by  Brandywine 
creek.  These  are  flour,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  gunpowder 
and  snuff. 

The  chief  towns  are  :  Wiimingtonj  situated  between  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks,  two  miles  from  the  Delaware.  It  is  well  built,  has 
an  extensive  commerce  in  flour  and  other  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Brandywine  mills,  and  its  population  is  6,628.  Dover^  on  Jones's 
creek,  is  the  scat  of  government ;  it  is  a  small,  well-built  town.  New- 
castfey  upon  the  Delaware,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  State,  but  it  now 
has  little  trade,  and  its  population  2,463,  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  shipping  of  the  State  amounts  to  13,266  tons.  Its  banking 
capital  is  830,000  dollars,  distributed  among  four  banks  and  their 
branches.  The  canal  which  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  Chesa- 
jieake  is  wholly  in  this  State.  It  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels,  and 
though  only  14  miles  long,  cost  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
fleep  cut  of  this  canal  is  4  miles  long  through  a  hill  90  feet  high  :  it  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  255  feet  span.  The  profits  of 
the  canal,  never  sufficient  to  repay  this  heavy  cost,  have  been  further 
impaired  by  a  railroad,  which  also  connects  the  two  bays,  and  which  is 
now  used  by  most  travellers.  It  extends  from  Newcastle  in  this  State 
to  French  town  in  Maryland,  16  miles. 

The  State  has  a  college  at  Newark,  recently  established,  with  three 
instructors.     It  has  also  a  school  fund,  which  yields  an  income  of  9|< 
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dollars.  The  religious  sects  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Greneral  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  nine  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  21  members.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
13,000  dollars. 

Delaware,  like  New  Jersey,  was  6rst  a  colony  of  Sweden,  and  it  in 
like  manner  passed  from  the  Swedes,  first  to  the  Dutch,  and  then  to 
the  English.  In  1682  it  was  granted,  with  Pennsylvania,  to  William 
Penn:  it  was  separated  from  that  colony  in  1701,  with  a  separate 
l^islature,  but  under  the  same  governor.  A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  in  11 16,  which  was  superseded  by  its  present  one  in  1792. 

The  Middle  States. — ^V,  Maryland. 

The  outline  of  this  State  is  singularly  irregular.  Beginning  at  its 
south-east  corner,  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  38^  21',  35  miles ;  on  the  north  by  that  parallel  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Delaware,  36  miles ;  on  the  east  aijain^  by  the  western 
boundary  of  the  same  State,  86  miles ;  on  the  north  again^  by  the  pa- 
rallel of  39^  43',  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania,  198  miles  ;  on 
the  west^  by  a  meridional  line  running  south  to  the  Potomac,  and  se- 
parating it  from  Virginia,  36  miles ;  on  the  south  and  soulh-westy  by  the 
Potomac  to  its  mouth,  320  miles ;  on  the  souths  by  the  Chesapeake,  40 
miles;  and  by  a  line  to  the  Atlantic,  15  miles,  which  line  and  river 
separate  it  from  Virginia.*  The  area,  omitting  the  larger  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  within  its  limits,  is  11,150  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
third  lies  on  the  east  side  of  that  bay,  and  is  called  the  Eastern  shore. 
That  part  of  the  Chesapeake  which  lies  within  this  State  contains  many 
islands,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Kent  Island ^  opposite  to  Anna- 
polis, 12  miles  long  by  5  broad.  Assatiegue,  a  long  narrow  island  on 
the  coast,  and  Tangier  Island^  in  the  Chesapeake,  lie  partly  in  this 
State  and  partly  in  Virginia. 

This  State  possesses  no  good  harbour  except  on  the  Chesapeake,  but 
on  that  bay  there  are  numerous  ports  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 
Annapolis  has  a  harbour  fit  for  the  largest  men-of-wnr ;  and  the  har- 
bour at  Baltimore  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  600  tons.  On  each  side 
of  the  Chesapeake  there  are  many  bays  and  inlets,  which  afford  excel- 
lent havens  for  small  vessels ;  and  the  people  living  on  them  have  fully 
availed  themselves  of  this  natural  advantage. 

The  several  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  which  have  been  men- 

*  ThU  line,  as  well  as  gome  others,  which,  by  the  colonial  charters,  were  intended 
to  be  paralloU  of  latitude,  owing  to  the  uniikilfuluess  of  surveyors,  imperfection  of 
instruments,  or  other  accident,  deviated  from  their  proper  course.  But  in  such 
cases  the  error  has  been  cured  by  time,  and  the  lino  once  actually  run  and  marked 
has  been  adhered  to.  In  this  way  Virginia  has  gained  a  little  from  Maryland;  und 
hat  lost  a  qreat  deal  to  North  Carolina* 
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tioned^  except  the  two  most  western,  traverse  this  State  from  its  nor- 
thern to  its  southern  boundary ;  but  this  part  of  Maryland  is  so  narrowed 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  to 
make  some  of  these  ranges  within  this  State  less  than  1 0  miles  long. 
The  Blue  Ridge^  called  also  the  South  Mountain^  extends  about  35 
miles  across  the  State,  and  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Backbone 
Mountain^  extends  about  50  miles.  The  less  defined  ranges  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  are  yet  longer,  by  reason  of  the  greater  width  of  that 
part  of  the  State.  The  Su(/arloaf  Mountainy  near  the  Mononcacy  River 
is  in  the  range  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Suxquehanna  flows  about  20  miles  in  this  State,  before  it  empties 
into  the  Chesapeake.  The  Potomac^  which  is  common  to  this  State  and 
Virginia,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  more  than  seven  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  to  Washington,  103  miles,  for  the  largest  ships  ; 
and  for  boats  to  Cumberland,  188  miles  further,  by  the  aid  of  canals 
round  the  several  falls.  At  Hancock's  Town,  131  miles  (93  miles 
direct)  from  Washington,  the  river  approaches  within  about  two  miles 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  after  which,  pursuing  an  irregular  but  general 
south-east  course  to  the  Chesapecdce,  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  68  miles  from  Washington.  The  Paiuxent^  after  a  south- 
east course  of  1 10  miles,  falls  into  the  Chesapeake,  20  miles  north  of  the 
Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Nottingham,  46 
miles,  and  for  boats  14  miles  further.  The  Severn  is  a  short,  but  wide 
and  deep  river,  on  which  Annapolis  stands,  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Patapsco  is  navigable  to  Baltimore,  14  miles,  for  ships  drawing 
18  feet  of  water,  and  for  small  vessels  eight  miles  further  to  Elkridge 
Landing.  On  the  eastern  shore  there  is  a  number  of  small  streams,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  are  of  great  width  compared  with 
their  length,  and  have  as  much  the  character  of  creeks  as  of  rivers.  They 
are  Elk  River^  navigable  13  miles  to  Elkton,  Sassafras  River^  Chester 
River y  navigable  to  Chester  Town,  Choptank^  Namticoke^  Wiromico^  and 
Pocomoke^  navigable  to  Snow  Hill,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  flow  in  a  south-westerly  [direction  to  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  soil  of  the  "  eastern  shore,"  and  part  of  the  western  is  alluvial, 
and,  in  the  main,  sandy ;  but  on  the  numerous  water-courses  it  is  very 
rich,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  maize. 
This  is  the  most  northern  Atlantic  State  where  tobacco  is  cultivated  as 
a  staple ;  and  that  delicate  kind,  called  Kitefoot^  is  made  principally  in 
this  State.  It  is  grown  altogether  on  virgin  soil,  and  one  that  is  at  the 
same  time  rich  and  sandy.  The  northern  part  of  the  "  western  shore,"  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  in  the  great  primitive  belt,  and  has  the  variety  of 
soil  which  belongs  to  that  formation.  In  the  mountainous  district  the 
ridges  are  rocky  and  stcril,  whilst  the  intervening  vallics  possess  great 
fertility.      Wheat  and  maize  are   cultivated   throughout  the  whole 
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**  western  shore,"  but  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  confined  to  the  part 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  valuable  minerals  of 
Maryland  are  confined  to  the  western  division.  They  are  chiefly  iron  and 
coal,  in  the  mountainous  district.  The  eastern  shore  and  southern  part 
of  the  western  shore  are  subject  to  the  diseases  of  low  marshy  countries ; 
the  rest  of  the  State,  comprehending  about  one-half  of  it,  is  very  healthy. 
The  temperature  of  this  State  is  colder  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
climate ;  there  is  seldom  a  winter  that  the  Potomac  is  not  frozen  over 
at  Washington. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  19  counties,  eight  of  which  are  on  the 
eastern  shore.  The  population  in  1830  was  441,040,  of  which  102,094 
were  slaves,  and  52,912  were  free  coloured.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
ten  years  was  9i  i>er  cent.  The  large  proportion  of  good  soil  possessed 
by  this  State  has  given  it  a  greater  density  of  population  than  any  oilier 
State  out  of  New  England. 

Though  most  of  the  inhabitants  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  a 
greater  proportion  are  engaged  in  those  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
than  in  any  Other  slaveholding  State.  The  tonnage  of  ^faryland  is 
80,708  tons,  of  which  47,120  belong  to  Baltimore.  The  State  has  22 
banks,  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  about  9,000,000  dollars.  The 
canals  in  this  State  are:  1.  Port  Deposit  Canals  on  the  Susquehanna,  at 
its  lowest  falls,  above  Hftvre  de  Grace,  10  miles  in  length.  2.  The  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  Canals  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac  from  Wash- 
ington city.  This  canal  is  completed  to  Williamsport,  1 14^  miles  from 
Washington ;  and  about  70  miles  higher  up  the  river  there  is  an  inexliaust- 
ible  bed  of  bituminous  coal,  of  the  finest  quality,  on  the  very  bank  of  the 
canal.  Tliis  alone,  it  is  expected,  will  induce  the  legislatures,  either  of 
the  General  Government  or  of  the  States,  if  not  individual  capitalists,  to 
supply  the  funds  now  wanted  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  it  will  be  carried  further  west  than  the 
coal  mines  for  some  time.  According  to  the  original  plan  it  was  to 
terminate  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  undertaken  with  the  similur 
view  of  bringing  the  trade  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  by  connecting  Pitts- 
burg with  Baltimore.  It  is  now  finished  as  far  as  Har{)er's  Ferry,  a  distance 
of  80 J  miles,  where  it  meets  with  the  canal  from  Washington ;  but  its 
further  progress  is  suspended  for  the  present.  A  branch  of  this  railroad 
to  Washington  facilitates  the  intercourse  bet^'een  Washington  and  the 
cities  north  of  it.  Its  length  to  the  city  from  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  former  railroad  is  33  miles.  Another  railroad  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Susquehanna  has  been  begun :  it  terminates  at  York  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  76  miles  long. 

Baltimore  is  the  chief  place  of  trade,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the  United  States.  1 1  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco,  with  a  gentle  slope 
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to  the  river,  and  [is  both  regular  and  well-built.  A  small  stream,  called 
Jones's  Falls,  intersects  the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  arm  of  the  Patapsco,  which  forms  the  harbour  and  basin  of 
Baltimore.  This  stream  and  another  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
it,  and  now  converted  into  a  straight  canal,  divide  the  city  into  tlnree 
unequal  parts ;  the  most  western,  called  the  CiUjy  is  larger  than  both 
the  others  united,  and  contains  seven  of  the  twelve  wards ;  the  middle 
division,  called  Old  Towiiy  consists  of  two  wards,  and  the  most 
eastern,  FelPs  Point,  consists  of  three.  Baltimore  contains  some  hand- 
some edifices,  l>oth  public  and  private ;  but  it  is  singularly  deficient  in- 
public  squares.  It  is  decorated  with  two  monuments  of  white  marble  : 
one,  a  column  to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  160  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  General.  The  other,  also  a  co- 
lumn, is  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  is  52  feet  high.  The  city  abounds  in  natural 
springs  of  excellent  water,  which  are  handsomely  inclosed  and  accessible 
to  all.  Baltimore  is  the  first  transatlantic  town  which  was  lighted  with 
gas.  It  has  many  thriving  manufactories  within  its  limits,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity^  as  well  as  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  west,  the 
various  parts  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  with  foreign  countries.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  town  has  been  without  example,  except  in  New  York. 
In  1*790  the  population  was  13,503,  and  in  1830  it  had  increased  to  80,625. 

Annajpolis,  which  has  always  been  the  seat  of  government,  is  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  on  its  right  bank,  and  30  miles  from 
Baltimore.  Though  it  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  it  is  without 
trade.  Population,  2,629.  Frederick  Town^  42  miles  west  of  -Balti- 
more, is  a  flourishing  inland  manufacturing  town.  Population,  4,411. 
Hatferstown,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Population,  3,371.  Easfmiy 
on  Treadheven  Creek,  Princess  Anii^  on  the  Manokin,  Vienna  on  the 
Nanticoke,  and  Snow  Hill  on  the  Pocomoke,  are  the  chief  towns  on 
the  eastern  shore,  and  contahi  from  1500  to  2000  inhabitants  each. 
There  are  several  other  ports  of  entry  in  this  State  of  inferior  import- 
ance, in  which  the  shipping  consists  wholly  of  small  coasting  vessels. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  consists  of  a  Medical 
College  of  six  professors,  and  an  academical  department,  which  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  Si.  Mary^s  College,  in  the  same  city,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  which  has  18  instructors,  and  a  library  of 
10,000  volumes.  Mount  St,Mary*s  College,  another  Catholic  Institu- 
tion, near  Emmitsburg,  has  25  instructors,  and  a  library  of  7)000 
volumes.  St.  John^s  College,  at  Annapolis,  has  seven  instructors,  and 
a  library  of  3300  volumes.  The  public  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  this  State  is  about  150,000  dollars;  and  the  State  makes  an 
annual  appropriatiun  for  the  University  and  other  high  schools,  which 
sometimes  exceeds  20,000  dollars. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  this  State :  the 
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archbishop  resides  in  Baltimore.  Next  to  them  are  the  EpiscopaliaiiF, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  There  arc  Germans  in 'this 
State  also,  and  some  German  newspapers  are  printed. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  members,  chosen  by  electors 
every  five  years,  and  of  a  House  of  Delegates  of  79  members.  The 
annual  revenue  is  about  240,000  dollars. 

Maryland  was  settled  by  English  Catholics  in  1633,  under  a  grant 
from  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1688  tlic  charter  was  re- 
voked, and  the  colony  was  governed  by  the  Crown.  In  1716  it  again 
became  a  proprietory  government,  and  so  continued  until  the  American 
revolution.  The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  but  has 
since  undergone  some  partial  amendments. 

District  of  Columbia. 

This  comprehends  an  area  of  ten  miles  square,  which  was  ceded  by 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  United  States,  and  over  which 
the  federal  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Its  southern  angle 
is  at  Jones's  Point,  a  little  below  Alexandria,  from  which  it  runs  due 
north-east  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  due  north-west  in 
Virginia,  so  that  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  area,  or  36  square  miles, 
lie  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  divided  into  two  counties,  and  contains 
three  cities.  The  population,  by  the  last  census,  was  39^858,  and  the 
increase  in  ten  years  was  20  per  cent. 

The  City  of  Washin^loriy  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  is  laid 
off  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  at  its  junction  with  the  Eastern 
Branchy  a  short  but  wide  and  deep  stream  which  flows  from  the  north 
and  east.  In  the  plan  of  the  city  it  has  been  attempted  to  combine 
regularity  with  variety.  Besides  the  ordinary  streets,  which  all  intersect 
at  right  angles,  there  are  avenues  of  much  greater  width,  which  being 
laid  off  to  suit  the  levels  of  the  surface,  or  to  connect  important  points, 
cross  the  city  in  various  directions,  and  occasionally  form  squares  and 
public  places  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets.*  Only  a  small  part, 
however,  of  this  magnificent  outline  has  yet  been  filled  up,  as  Washing- 
ton has  neither  the  foreign  commerce  nor  extensive  inland  traffic  which 
is  requisite  to  build  up  a  large  city.  Almost  the  only  part  which  is 
compactly  built,  is  that  which  is  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the 
president's  house  and  the  capitol,  lx)th  of  which  are  handpome  buildings 
of  white  freestone.  The  latter  contains  the  halls  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  a  library,  and  numerous  other  apartments,  some  of  which  are 
very  spacious,  and  decorated  with  great  taste.  This  building  is  crowned 
with  a  lofty  dome;  a  Corinthian  portico  of  white  marble  adorns  its 
eastern  front ;  it  is  surrounded  by  grounds  tastefully  ])lnutcd  and  laid 
out;  and  upon  the  whole  has  no  equal  in  America.  Besides  the  streets 
in  "the  heart  of  the  city  which  are  built  up,  there  are  groups  of  houses 
scattered  here  and  there,  according  to  the  views  and  means  of  thocc 
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who  build  with  the  hope  of  profit,  some  of  which  are  gradually  receiving 
new  accessions,  while  others,  with  a  less  fortunate  situation,  have  fallen 
into  neglect.  There  are  various  other  public  buildings  of  neat  and 
substantial,  but  unpretending  architecture. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  capitol,  on  the  eastern  branch,  is  the  navy 
yard,  which  of  itself  forms  a  compact  village.  The  sitg  of  the  city  is 
generally  level,  with  small  undulations,  but  a  range  of  hills  skirts  it  on 
the  north,  and  presents  beautiful  situations  for  private  dwellings.  The 
population  within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  18,833. 

To  the  west  of  Washington,  and  almost  connected  with  it,  is  George 
TowHf  a  port  of  entry,  and  place  of  some  trade  before  the  cession,  but 
which  has  greatly  increased  by  its  vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government. 
It  contains  a  convent  and  Catholic  college.  A  range  of  hills,  running 
north  and  west  of  the  town,  affords  beautiful  sites  for  building.  The 
population  is  8,441.  On  the  south  or  Virginia  side  of  the  district,  and 
6  miles  south  of  Washington,  is  Alexandria.  This  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  in  Virginia,  and  was  supported  chiefly  by  its 
trade  in  flour.  Both  its  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  have  greatly  de- 
clined, but  sanguine  expectations  are  formed  of  the  benefit  which  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  towns  of  the  district,  will  derive  from  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  a  branch  of  which  is  now  constructing  from  George 
Town  to  this  place,  *]i  miles.  It  crosses  the  Potomac  by  an  aqueduct 
1,714  feet  long.  A  wooden  bridge,  on  stone  piers,  and  more  than  a  mile 
in  length  across  the  Potomac  facilitates  the  intercourse  with  Washington. 
Population,  8,203.  The  shipping  of  the  district  is  17,286  tons,  of 
which  Alexandria  has  10,560  tons,  and  George  Town  6,626  tons.  The 
banks  of  the  district  are  seven,  which  together  have  a  capital  of  more 
than  2,000,000  dollars. 

Columbia  Colferje,  in  Washington,  has  eight  Professors,  and  a  library 
of  4000  volumes.  A  theological  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baptist?,  is  attached  to  it.  The  CalJiolic  College^  in  George  Town, 
has  19  instructors,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  All  the  leading 
sects  have  churches  in  the  district,  but  those  of  the  Baptists  are  the  most 
numerous. 

This  district  w^as  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in 
1 7fK),  and  Washington  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  in 
IPOO.  Washington',  George  Town,  and  Alexandria,  are  immediately 
governed  by  their  respective  corporations,  which  act,  however,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States :  and  all  legislation 
beyond  the  limits  i)rcscribcd  to  these  corporations  is  by  special  acts  of 
Congress.  The  political  constitution  of  the  district  is  so  far  peculiar 
that  the  people,  who  arc  bound  by  it,  have  no  agency,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  forming  it — an  anomaly  which  grew  out  of  the  division  of  sovereign 
power  between  the  several  States  and  the  United  States,  and  the  obvious 
expediency  of  securing  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  federal  govern- 
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nient  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  any  single  State,  or  from  collision  with 
its  authorities.  There  is  a  further  anomaly  in  its  political  condition — 
that  the  inhabitants  are  unrepresented  in  Congress ;  but  to  this  the 
national  legislature  may  at  any  time  apply  a  remedy. 

Tub  Southern  States. — I.  Virginia 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  right  line  from  the  Atlantic  across  the 
peninsula  of  the  Eastern  shore  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  the  muuth 
of  the  Potomac,  60  miles :  on  the  north-cast^  north  and  north-west ^  by  the 
Potomac  to  its  source,  320  miles:  on  t/w  west^  by  a  meridional  line  run- 
ning north  to  the  Pennsylvania  boundary,  36  miles ;  by  which  lines  and 
river  it  is  separated  from  Maryland  :  on  the  norths  by  the  parallel  of 
39*  43',  57  miles  :  on  the  east  again,  by  a  meridional  line  running  fruni 
the  same  parallel  to  the  Ohio,  64  miles,  which  two  last  lines  separate  it 
from  Pennsylvania :  on  the  north-west^  by  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy,  355  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  State  of 
Ohio :  on  the  south- west y  by  the  Big  Sandy,  80  miles :  on  the  Jiorth-uesty 
by  a  conventional  line  along  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  90  miles,  by 
which  line  and  river  it  is  separated  from  Kentucky:  on  the  south  by 
the  parallel  of  36''  30'  ♦  to  the  Atlantic,  which  parallel  separates  it  from 
Tennessee  90  miles,  and  from  North  Carolina,  350  miles  :  on  the  etist 
by  the  Atlantic,  110  miles.    The  area  is  66,624  square  miles. 

The  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  is  in  this  State.  It  is  formed  by 
Cape  Charles  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henry  on  the  south.  That  part  of 
the  coast  which  lies  north  of  Cape  Charles,  is  skirted  by  a  number  of 
low  sandy  islands,  which  are  thinly  inhabited  by  fishermen;  and  through 
the  sounds  which  they  form,  small  coasting  vessels  occasionally  Hnd  a 
passage. 

The  Appalachian  system  traverses  this  State  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, with  the  same  number  of  ranges  as  in  Pennsylvania,  though 
somewhat  contracted  in  width.  The  most  easterly  range  is  called  the 
South-west f  or  Green  Mountain,  in  the  middle  of  the  State  ;  but  further 
north  it  is  called  the  Bull  Run  and  Kittoctin,  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  it  shows  itself  in  detached  ridges  and  mountains,  each  bearing 
a  separate  name.  From  about  20  to  30  miles  north-west  of  the  pre- 
ceding range  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  summit  of  which  presents  a  con- 
tinuous waving  line  throughout  the  State.  The  distance  at  which  its 
greater  elevation  enables  it  to  be  seen,  gives  it  the  tinge  to  which  it  owes 
its  name,  and  which  is  more  or  less  blue  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  highest  summits  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  in  Bedford 
county,  and  the  Wliite  Top  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Grayson  county, 

*  III  runuing  this  line  from  the  Atlantic  westward,  its  course  has  been  made  to 
diverge  Hlightly  to  the  north-west,  by  which  North  Carolina  f^ains  and  Virj^inia 
loses;  but  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  same 
parallel,  is  yet  further  north,  and  consequently  the  loss  to  Yirgiuia  here  is  still 
greater. 
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which  are  something  more  than  4000  feet.  The  ranges  immediately  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  less  uniform  in  height,  direction,  and  continuity ; 
and  different  portions  of  the  same  range  bear  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Further  west  is  the  Alleghany  range,  which  no  more 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio 
in  this  State,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  than  in  Pennsylvania;  the  ridges 
being  all  crossed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  a  part  of  them  being  crossed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  northern  part.  Still  further  west  the  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ranges  of 
Pennsylvania  extend  about  40  miles  into  this  State,  and  comprehend 
the  Sewelly  the  Gauley,  and  the  Great  Flat  Tap  mountains. 

Of  the  rivers  of  Virginia  the  Potomac  and  James  River  have  been 
already  noticed.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Richmond, 
150  miles,  and  for  boats  near  200  miles  further.  The  Shenandoah  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  State  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing 
to  the  north-east  along  the  great  valley  which  bears  its  name  for  180 
miles,  unites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  river 
appears  to  have  forced  a  passage  through  the  mountains.  The  Sottth 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  also  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  east 
of  the  Alleghany  range,  flows  north-east,  about  120  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  Potomac,  97  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  empties  into  the  Chesa- 
peake, 20  miles  south  of  the  Potomac,  after  a  course  of  160  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  sea- vessels  to  Fredericksburg,  105  miles.  York 
River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapony^  which  rise 
in  the  first  range  of  mountains,  and  uniting  15  miles  south-west  of  the 
Rappahannock,  take  first  a  south-east,  and  then  a  north-east  course  of 
35  miles  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  river  is  navigable  to  York,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth,  for  the  largest  ships.  The  Appomatox  enters  James 
River  from  the  south  and  west,  at  City  Point,  34  miles  below  Richmond, 
afler  a  course  of  about  120  miles;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to 
Petersburg,  12  miles,  and  for  boats  95  miles  further.  Within  the 
Capes,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  Lynhavvn 
Bay,  which  being  formed  by  a  slight  curvature  of  the  shore,  is  little  more 
than  an  open  roadstead.  But  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Eastern  Virginia 
terminate  in  great  scstuaries,  or  bays,  which  constitute  the  best  and 
almost  only  harbours.  Of  these  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
River,  is  the  most  important.  This  river,  which  is  two  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  expands  into  a  spacious  bay  at  its  junction  with  Elizabeth 
River.  The  Staunton,*  the  northern  and  largest  branch  of  the  Roanoke, 
rises  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  unites 
with  the  Dan,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  afler  a  course  of 
180  miles.  The  Nottoway  and  Meherrin  rise  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  State  below  the  mountainous  region,  and  afler  flowing  to  the  south- 

*  This  branch  is  sometimes  also  called  Hoanokt, 
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east  for  more  than  100  miles,  pass  into  North  Carolina,  where  they  unite 
to  form  the  Chowan.  .The  Blackwater,  a  large  branch  of  the  Nottoway- 
has  a  south  course. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  the' State  are  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 
The  Monongahela  rises  in  the  Laurel  Mountain,  and  flows  to  the  north 
more  'than  80  miles  before  it  enters  Pennsylvania.  Its  two  branches  of 
TygarVs  Valley  and  Cheat  Rivers^  which  also  are  in  Virginia,  are 
little  inferior  to  the  river  itself.  The  Great  Kenawha  consists  of  two 
branches :  the  southern,  which  is  the  longer,  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina,  and  flowing  first  to  the  north-east, 
and  then  north  through  the  other  mountain  ranges,  200  miles,  furms  a 
junction  with  the  other  branch,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction 
(from  the  north-east),  and  is  called  the  Greenhriar.  After  tlie  conflu- 
ence the  river  keeps  a  general  north-west  course  for  150  miles  to  Point 
Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio.  Forty-four  miles  further  south  the  Ohio  receives 
the  Guyandot^  which  has  a  north-west  course  of  more  than  100  miles. 
The  Big  Sandy i  after  flowing  to  the  north-west,  altogether  in  this  State 
about  50  miles,  and  then  along  the  Kentucky  boundary,  10  miles,  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  58  miles  below  Point  Pleasant. 

Virginia  is  divided  physically,  and  also  for  some  civil  purposes,  into 
four  zones,  running  north-east  and  south-west.  The  first  comprehends 
the  region  between  the  coast  and  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers,  where  the 
tide  is  arrested.  This  belt  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  without  a  rock  or  stone 
of  any  description.  It  is,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  land,  except  on  the 
streams.  The  second,  between  the  falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  more  pro- 
ductive ;  its  soil  having  the  variety  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  forma- 
tion, and  the  alluvial  lands  of  its  rivers  being  also  richer  than  in  the  belt 
below.  The  third,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  is  a  lime- 
stone country,  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  four,  consisting  of  elevated  vallies 
which  have  the  same  general  direction  as  the  mountains.  The  last  between 
the  Alleghany  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  contains  a  great 
variety  of  soil;  but  as  two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it,  called 
Chestnut  and  Gauley^  and  as  it  is  otherwise  hilly,  it  has  only  a  small 
proportion  of  very  fertile  land,  except  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers. 

There  is  a  correspondent  diversity  of  climate.  Of  the  four  oblique 
zones  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  first  is  the  mildest  in  temperature, 
and  the  most  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  summer  months ;  the  second 
is  the  most  salubrious  of  all ;  and  the  tliird,  extending  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  Alleghany,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  fourth  are  the  coldest, 
the  average  temperature  becoming  higher  as  the  land  descends  to  the 
Ohio,  as  well  as  towards  the  Atlantic. 

This  State  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals.  Although  this  branch  of 
her  wealth  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  mines  of  iron,  gold,  lead, 
and  coal  are  already  wrought.     Iron  works^  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are 
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numerous.  Gold  is  found  in  the  primitive  region  below  the  mountains,  and 
in  a  belt  which  has  the  same  south-westerly  direction  as  the  gold  region 
of  North  Carolina.  Several  mines  are  now  wrought.  There  is  a  lead- 
mine  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  State.  Salt  springs  are  so  numerous  on 
the  Kenawha,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  as  not  only  to  sup- 
ply western  Virginia  with  salt,  but  also  part  of  the  neighbouring  States. 
Coal  is  abundant  throughout  the  mountainous  districts,  but  it  is  nowhere 
extracted  for  market  except  from  a  bed  about  12  miles  above  Richmond, 
on  both  sides  of  James  River,  which  has  been  traced  about  40  miles. 
Copper-ore  is  found  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  wrought. 
Gypsum  is  found  in  the  south-west,  and  is  much  used  by  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  taken  by  water  down  the  Holston  to  the  south- 
western States.  The  State  also  has  marble  of  various  qualities,  slate- 
quarries,  alum,  and  porcelain  clay.  The  belt  along  the  coast  abounds 
in  marie,  which  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  as  a  maniure  for  the  thin 
and  exhausted  lands  of  that  region. 

No  State  contains  such  a  number  and  variety  of  mineral  springs 
as  Virginia.  They  arc  principally  in  the  third  belt,  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  most  celebrated  and  frequented  are,  1.  the  Warm 
Springs  in  Bath  county,  which  afford  a  natural  fountain  of  warm  water 
equal  at  all  times  to  96°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  sufficiently  large  to  turn  a 
mill.  2.  The  Hot  Springs,  six  miles  from  the  preceding,  in  which 
are  several  wells  and  fountains  of  a  much  higher,  but  less  uniform  tem- 
perature, and  which  are  very  efficacious  in  rheumatisms  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  3.  The  Sweet  Springs  in  Monroe  county,  containing  carbonic 
acid  gas.  4.  The  TFIiite  Sulphur  Springs  in  Greenbriar  county,  the  most 
most  resorted  to  of  all,  both  for  pleasure  and  health.  They  contain  soda, 
sulphur,  and  magnesia,  and  are  used  for  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
stomach.  5.  The  Sioeet  Springs ,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
iron.  6.  The  Salt  Sulphur,  like  the  White  Sulphur,  with  the  addition 
of  salt.  7.  The  Rod  Sulphur,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  property 
of  lowering  the  pulse,  and  are,  on  this  account,  frequented  for  pulmo- 
nary affections.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  mountainous  district  tliere 
are  several  other  mineral  waters,  but  with  properties  less  marked  and 
diversified.  Of  these  the  Berkeley  Springs,  in  the  town  of  Bath,  in 
Morgan  county,  attract  numerous  visitors. 

These  mineral  waters  are  situated  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
summer  climates  imaginable,  and  to  its  influence  many  of  the  cures 
effected  may  probably  be  attributed.  They  have  numerous  visitors 
from  the  other  States,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Virginia;  and  if  their 
accommodations  were  good,  and  they  were  rendered  more  accessible,  they 
would,  from  their  central  position,  the  variety  of  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  their  unrivalled  climate,  become  the  most  attractive  place  of 
resort  in  the  Union. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Virginia  presents  many  interesting 
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natural  objects.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Natural  Bridge, 
ivhich  is  formed  by  amass  of  rock,  about  60  feet  broad  and  40  feet  thick, 
stretching  from  one  cliff  or  rocky  parapet  to  another,  and  forming  a 
tolerably  regular  arch.  It  is  about  200  feet  high.  The  opening  is 
about  50  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  but  widens  as  it  ascends;  a  public 
road  passes  over  it,  and  a  small  stream  flows  beneath  this  natural  bridge. 
The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry 
has  been  much  admired  for  its  varied  and  striking  scenery;  and  its 
craggy  precipices  attest  the  former  disrupture  of  the  mountain.  Weijer^s 
Cave  is  remarkable  for  its  extent,  and  the  singular  variety  of  ca))ricious 
figures  which  the  stalactites  assume.  There  is  also  the  Burning 
Spring,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  hydrogen  gas  con- 
stantly rises :  after  a  rain  it  issues  from  a  small  collection  of  water, 
which  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  spring.  Mofuni  Vernon^  on  the 
Potomac,  and iJ/o7i^tce//o,  near  Charlottesville, derive  amoral  interest  from 
their  having  been  once  the  places  of  residence,  as  they  now  are  of  the 
tombs,  of  two  very  popular  presidents.  Though  monuments  and  statues 
have  been  erected  to  Washington  in  several  of  the  States,  there  is  none  to 
mark  the  spot  in  which  he  was  interred.  His  remains  are  in  a  simple  brick 
vault ;  but  the  place  itself,  being  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  broad 
Potomac,  and  the  Maryland  shore  beyond  it,  has  great  natural  beauty. 
The  scenery  from  MonticeDo,  the  residence  of  Jefferson,  though  it 
wants  water,  has  more  grandeur  The  Blue  Ridge  is  seen  stretching  to 
the  north-east  for  70  or  80  miles.  To  the  south  and  east  the  landscape 
gradually  melts  into  a  uniform  tint,  which  well  represents  a  distant 
view  of  the  ocean.  Beneath  the  eye  is  seen  the  neatly-built  village  of 
Charlottesville,  and  further  west  the  four  parallel  ranges  of 'the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  with  the  glittering  dome  of  its  rotunda ;  while  the 
Rivanna,  diminished  to  a  mere  thread,  here  and  there  exhibits  its 
shining  surface  in  the  woody  country  which  it  passes  through.  Within 
25  miles  of  Monticello,  and  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (the  South- 
west) are  also  the  seats  of  the  late  presidents  Madison  and  Monroe. 

Virginia  contains  112  counties,  of  very  unequal  size  and  population, 
and  1,21 1,405  inhabitants.  Of  these,  47,348  are  free  persons  of  colour, 
and  469,757  are  slaves.  The  rate  of  increase  in  10  yean  was  13 J  per 
cent. ;  the  natural  increase  being  reduced  here  as  in  the  New  England 
States,  by  a  continual  flow  of  emigration  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  Blue  Ridge  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which 
do  not  differ  more  in  their  physical  character  than  they  do  in  that  of 
their  i)opulation.  This  diversity  arises  principally  from  the  fact,  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  colour  are  in  the  eastern  division.  In 
both,  agriculture  is  the  principal  cmjiloyment,  but  it«  particular  branches 
are  very  various  throughout  the  State.  In  the  tide-water  country 
maize  is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  to  which,  of  late  years,  cotton 
has  been  added.     In  some  of  the  counties  near  the  coast  the  paitna 
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chrisfiy  from  which  castor-oil  is  made,  has  become  an  object  of  extensive 
culture.  In  the  primitive  region  above,  wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco  are 
the  staple  products.  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  wheat  principally,  and 
Eome  tobacco ;  and  in  the  remotest  west,  hemp  is  cultivated,  but  the 
business  of  the  grazier  is  the  prevailing  pursuit.  Ginseng  is  collected 
in  the  mountains  for  the  northeni  merchants  who  trade  to  China. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  Virginia,  all  of 
which  have  their  several  ports  of  entry,  its  commerce  has  not  been  con- 
centrated at  one  spot,  and  both  slavery  and  the  cheapness  of  land  have 
made  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  more  inviting.  The  shipping  of  this 
State  is  only  43,778  tons,  or  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  Maine.  The  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  are  of  the  value  of  4,467,587  dollars  annually, 
but  this  amount  by  no  means  indicates  the  real  extent  of  the  trade,  as  by 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  exports  are  sent  coastwise]  to  other  States, 
or  overland  to  Alexandria,  George  Town,  or  Baltimore ;  and  a  portion 
is  sent  to  market  down  the  Ohio. 

The  canals  of  this  State  are  that  of  the  Dismal  Swamp^  common  to  it 
and  North  Carolina,  and  connecting  Albemarle  Sound  with  Elizabeth 
River  :  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  is  twenty-three  miles  long. 
The  James  River  Canal^  extending  from  Richmond  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half.  There  is  another  canal  on  the  same  river, 
where  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  seven  miles  long.  The  Appomatox 
Canaly  terminating  at  Petersburg,  is  six  piiles  long.  There  are  also  some 
small  canals  on  the  Shenandoah,  Rappahannock,  and  Dan,  to  facilitate  the 
boat  navigation  of  those  rivers.  The  railroads  are  :  the  Petersburg  and 
/^oano^e,  extending  south  from  Petersburg,  sixty  miles.  Ih^  Manchester 
Railroad,  leading  to  the  coal  mines,  thirteen  milw.  The  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  Railroad  is  to  connect  Weldon,  at  the  Falls  of  Roanoke,  with 
Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  eighty  miles.  A  charter  for  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Richmond  and  the  Ohio,  by  canals  on  James  River 
and  the  Kenawha,  and  a  railroad  between  them,  has  been  obtained,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Tlie  State  has  a  fund  for  canals 
and  roads  amounting  to  2,879,002  dollars,  producing  an  income  of 
1 1 5,000  dollars. 

There  are  few  manufactories  in  this  State,  but  household  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  very  extensively,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the 
planters  and  farmers  fabricate  in  their  families  all  the  clothing  of  their 
slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  of  flour,  and  chewing  tobacco,  in  the  eastern  division,  and  of  talt  in 
the  western.  In  those  of  cotton,  wool,  leather  and  iron,  Virginia  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  States  north  of  her,  and  in  advance  of  those  to  the  south. 

Tlie  State  had,  in  1838,  five  banking  corporations,  which,  with  their 
branches,  amounted  to  23  banks,  and  liad  an  aggregate  capital  of 
0,700,000  dollars. 

Richmond  is  the  seat  of  government.     It  is  finely  situated  at  the  Falls 
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of  James  River,  on  the  north  side,  and  is  built  on  two  hills,  which 
are  separated  by  a  gently  sloping  valley  and  a  small  stream.  A 
canal  along  the  Falls  and  rapids  of  the  river  terminates  in  a  basin 
at  Richmond,  and  this  circumstance  gives  a  great  command  of  water 
powcr^  which  now  puts  in  motion  several  large  flour-mills,  and 
may»  with  'the  aid  of  the  coal  found  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  one 
day  make  this  a  great  manufacturing  town.  It  contains  some  hand- 
some public  buildings :  the  population  is  16,060.  Vessels  of  130  tons 
can  come  to  Rocketts,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town ;  but  City  Point, 
thirty-four  miles  below,  is  the  port  for  large  vessels.  Manchester,  a 
small  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  Richmond 
by  a  bridge.  Norfolk^  on  Elizabeth  River,  five  or  six  miles  from  James 
River,  is  the  most  accessible  port  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  but 
is  not  able  to  profit  by  its  position  for  want  of  an  extensive  traflQc  with 
the  interior.  It  aspires  to  obtain  this  advantage  by  facilitating  its  com- 
munication with  the  Roanoke,  and  has  a  good  prospect  of  success : 
])opulation,  9,816.  Portsmouth^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river: 
])opulation  2,000 ;  adjoining  which,  at  Grosport,  is  a  navy  yard  of  the 
United  States.  Pelershunj^  on  the  Appomatox,  twenty- five  miles  south 
of  Richmond,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  interior  in  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  wheat :  population,  8,322.  Lynchburg,  on  James  River, 
1 25  miles  above  Richmond,  a  thriving  inland  town,  which  trades  chiefly 
in  tobacco :  population,  4,157.  Fredericksburg ^  on  the  Rappahannock, 
105  miles  from  the  Chesapeake,  trades  chiefly  in  flour  and  wheat :  i)o- 
pulation,  3,307.  Opposite  to  it  is  Falmouth :  population,  500.  Be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge  the  principal  towns  are  Winchester^  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Shenandoah  valley :  population  about  4,000 ;  and  Staunton^ 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  population,  2,000.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  is 
JVIieeling,  on  the  Ohio,  which  has  a  brisk  trade  on  the  river,  and  con- 
tains some  thriving  manufactories :  population,  5,221  ;  and  Abingdon, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  State :  population,  1,000. 

The  State  has  five  collegiate  institutions.  1.  The  Universitg  of  Vir^ 
ginia  is  endowed  by  the  State,  and  its  visitors  are  appointed  by  the 
executive.  It  was  established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  plan  of  the  buildings,  and  the  system  of  honours  and  dtfcipHue,  are 
in  some  respects  new,  And  are  now  in  a  course  of  probation.  It  is  situate<l 
near  Charlottesville,  has  nine  professors,  and  a  good  library  of  8,000 
volumes.  2.  William,  and  Mary  College,  in  Wilhamsburg,  the  seat  of 
goveniment  before  the  revolution  :  it  has  five  professors,  and  a  library 
of  4,100  volumes.  3.  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  has  four  professors,  and  its  libraries  contain  8,200  volumes. 
4.  Randolph  Macon  College ^  in  Brunswick  county ,  recently  established  by 
the  Methodists,  has  four  professors :  these  are  all  i|i  the  eastern  division 
of  the  State.  5.  Washington  College,  in  Rockbridge  county,  has  four  pro- 
fesson,  and  a  library  of  1,500  volumes.    This  State  has  a  public  fund 
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for  education,  amounting  to  1,590,823  dollars,  of  which  45,000  dollars 
are  annually  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  poor  children.    There  is  a 
theological  seminary  near  Alexandria,  established  by  Episcopalians ;  and. 
another  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  by  Presbyterians.    The  prevailing 
religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  EpiscopMlians. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members,  and  a  House  of 
Delegates  of  134  members.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  appor- 
tioned by  the  constitution  among  the  four  great  natural  divisions  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  is  about 
450,000  dollars. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  North  America  was  made  at  James 
Town,  on  the  north  side  of  James  River,  in  1607.  The  site  proving 
unsuitable,  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
former  town  now  remains.  In  May,  1776,  a  republican  constitution 
was  formed,  which,  in  1830,  was  entirely  remodelled. 

The  Southern  States. — II.  North  Carolina. 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  in 
36^  32'.  N.  lat.,  and  running  a  little  north  of  west  330  miles,  by  which 
this  State  is  separated  from  Virginia :  on  the  north -west  by  a  line  running 
along  the  Iron  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Tennessee,  200 
miles:  on  the  south  by  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  which  separates  it  from 
Georgia,  76  miles :  on  the  south  and  south-cast  by  an  irregular  line  to 
the  Atlantic,  which  separates  it  from  South  Carolina,  308  miles  :  on  the 
south-cast  and  north-cast  by  the  Atlantic,  from  the  southern  angle  of 
the  Slate  to  Cape  Hatteras,  200  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Virginia  line, 
95  miles.     The  area  is  49,500  square  miles. 

Along  the  whole  coast  is  a  chain  of  sandy  islands,  which  form,  with 
the  main  land,  a  continuous  line  of  sounds  of  various  breadths.  In  this 
chain  are  three  capes,  of  which  the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  most 
northerly  and  easterly,  is  Ciipe  Hatteras;  the  next  is  Cape  Look-out, 
and  the  most  southerly  is  Cape  Fear.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  sounds 
are  those  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle.  The  former  is  to  the  west  of 
Cape  Hatteras,  extends  eighty  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
is  from  tNven^  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  It  receives  Tar  River  and  the 
Neiise  at  its  western  extremity,  communicates  with  the  ocean  by 
Ocrocoke  Inlet,  and  with  Albemarle  Sound  by  the  channels  on  each  side 
of  Roanoke  Island.  It  was  this  part  of  America  which  first  received 
the  name  of  Viri^inia  :  it  was  on  Roanoke  island  that  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1585  made  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
a  colony ;  and  the  settlers,  on  returning  to  England  in  the  following 
year,  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into  England. 
Albemarle  Sound  is  about  sixty  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  At  its  western  extremity  it  receives  the 
Chowan  and  Roanoke  rivers,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  almost  re- 
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garded  as  the  continuation ;  through  Currituck  Sound,  which  stretches 
to  the  nortli,  and  its  inlets,  it  communicates  with  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  continual  succession  of  these  inlets  between  the  long  sandy  islands 
*  or  reefs  which  skirt  the  coast,  very  few  of  which  admit  the  passage  of 
sea  vflfliels ;  and  some  which  were  formerly  deep  enough  for  this  purpose 
have  been  since  closed  by. the  sands  of  the  ocean.  It  is  owing  to  this 
shallowness  of  its  maritime  waters,  and  the  want  of  accessible  harbours, 
that  the  navigation  of  this  State  is  confined  to  small  vessels,  and  that  the 
citizens  are  compelled  to  seek  a  market  for  their  surplus  products  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  and  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  it  traverse  this 
State  throughout,  and,  as  in  Virginia,  the  former  run  in  a  continuous 
line ;  but  the  latter  appear  in  detached  parts  of  greater  or  less  length,  and 
sometimes  in  single  mountains.  The  Pilot  ^fountain*  (or  Mount 
Ararat) y  is  in  this  range.  It  is  a  solitary  peak,  1551  feet  high,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  from  the  summit  of  which  an  almost  perpendicular 
cylindrical  pinnacle  rises  to  the  height  of  214  feet.  This  natural  column 
is  ascended  with  difficulty,  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  partly  by 
a  path  which  winds  round  its  steep  and  rocky  sides.  .  It  terminates  in  a 
flat  surface,  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  equal  in  area  to 
about  half  an  acre.  The  great  distance  at  which  it  serves  as  a  beacon 
to  the  traveller  has  suggested  its  name.  Further  west,  on  the  Iwundary 
line,  is  the  range  called  the  Iron  Mountains  ;  a  part  is  also  called  the 
Stone  MountainSj  and  a  part  the  Smoky  Mountains^  which  seem  to  be 
a  continuation  of  what  is  called  the  North  Mountain  in  Virginia.  This 
range  is  continuous  through  the  State,  or  nearly  so,  but  has  a  less  eleva- 
tion than  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Chowan^  the  most  northerly  river,  is  formed  of  the  Nottoway  and 
Meherrin,  which  unite  soon  after  they  enter  this  State  from  Virginia. 
It  flows  to  the  south-cast  about  50  miles  to  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels  to  Murfresborough,  on  the  Meherrin, 
10  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Roanoke^  already 
mentioned,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Weldon,  the  head  of  tide 
water,  a  distance,  by  the  very  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  of  150  miles. 
The  Trtr,  or  Pamlico  River^  which  rises  near  the  northern  boundary, 
falls  into  Pamlico  Sound,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  200  miles. 
It  affords  9  feet  water  to  Washington,  30  miles,  and  boat  navigation  to 

^  Many  of  the  mountains  and  water-couries  in  America  have  two  nameB  :  one 
liy  jreographers  and  professed  explorers,  and  the  other  hy  the  early  settlers  and 
hunters — the  name  first  piven  hy  one  of  the  parties  being  unknown  to  the  other  ; 
and  it  iH  often  lon^^  hcfore  cither  becomes  general. 

The  Kame  remark  applies  to  the  orthography  of  their  names.  Thus,  the  rivor 
Si.  liia,  of  Georgia,  iM  sometimes  written  Sanli/la.  Okefenoko  swamp  is  Okefinvkau, 
OkffinornN ;  and  Ocklocknry  river,  in  Florida,  is  Ochlochonne.  &c.  Mississippi, 
Appalachian,  &c.,  are  sometimes  written  one  way  and  sometimeN  another ;  many 
writers  dropping  one  p  in  both  words. 
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Tarborough,  50  miles  further.  The  Neuse  falls  into  the  same  sound 
after  a  similar  course  of  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
to  Newbern,  40  miles.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  largest  in  the  State. 
After  a  south-east  course  of  about  300  miles  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
near  the  cape  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  the  east 
angle  of  Smithes  Island.  For  about  a  third  of  its  course  it  is  called 
How  River.  It  affords  11  feet  water  to  Wilmington,  34  miles,  and  boat 
navigation  to  Fayetteville,  95  miles  further.  West  of  this  river  is  the 
Yadkiuy  which  flows  entirely  across  this  State  into  South  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  the  Pedee.  Still  further  west  is  the  Catawba^  which, 
rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  first  to  the  east,  and  then  to  tlie  south, 
into  South  Carolina.  The  Tennesseey  and  some  of  its  branches,  take 
their  rise  in  the  western  part  of  this  State. 

North  Carolina  mav  be  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  which  differ 
in  soil,  elevation,  and  climate.  The  first,  or  alluvial  belt,  is  similar  to 
that  of  Virginia,  except  that  it  is  wider.  The  eastern  part  of  it  abounds 
in  low  swampy  land,  which  is  covered  with  cypress  and  pine,  and  some 
of  which  is  very  fertile.  The  rest  of  this  belt  is  sandy  and  steril,  ex- 
cept on  the  streams.  The  belt  above  has  an  undulating  surface,  and 
some  good  land,  but  it  is  thin  and  sandy  until  the  middle  of  the 
State  is  passed.  The  mountainous  district  and  the  intervening  valleys 
have  the  same  character  here  as  in  Virginia.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  this  . 
district ;  lead  and  plumbago  have  also  been  found.  But  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  of  the  State  is  gold.  About  thirty  years  ago  some  lumps 
of  this  metal  were  found,  one  of  which  weighed  28  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and 
further  search  being  then  made,  it  was  discovered  in  all  the  adjoining 
country,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  labour  of  se- 
parating it  from  the  rock  in  which  it  was  found.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  since  the  inhabitants  have  become  more  skilled  in  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  have  found  the  metal  in  extensive  veins  of  quartz, 
the  mining  business  has  been  prosecuted  with  more  spirit,  and  has 
yielded  a  greater  profit.  The  tract  of  country  in  which  gold  is  thus 
found,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  runs  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges, 
through  the  great  belt  of  primitive  rock ;  it  is  in  some  places  more  than 
40  miles  widb»  and  has  been  traced  to  the  north  nearly  across  Virginia, 
and  to  the  soaih  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
quantity  annually  extracted  has  been  estimated  by  some  at  several 
millions,  but,  as  the  amount  which  has  found  its  way  to  the  mint  has 
never  reached  half  a  million,  the  whole  annual  product  has  probably 
been  much  short  of  a  million,  and  the  quantity  has  been  steadily  declining 
since  1833.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  decline  has  been  owing 
to  temporarj'  or  permanent  causes.  A  medicinal  spring  in  Buncomb 
county,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  has  been  greatly  resorted  to  of  late 
years  for  its  temperate  summer  climate,  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  the 
luxury  of  its  warm  baths. 
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The  climate  of  North  Carolina  is  as  various  as  that  of  Virginia,  but 
the  proportion  of  unhealthy  country  is  larger  in  the  former  state.  The 
western  half  of  the  State  is  as  healthy  as  most  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
North  Carolina  contains  63  counties.  Its  population  is  737,987,  of 
which  245.601  are  slaves,  and  19,543  free  jiersons  of  colour.  The 
increase  in  ten  years  was  I5jt  per  cent.  The  agriculture  of  the  State 
in  the  country  near  the  coast  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
cotton,  and,  in  the  most  southern  parts,  rice.  In  the  midland  country 
it  is  maize,  wheat,  and  cotton  ;  to  which  may  be  added  tobacco,  in  the 
northern  part.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  people  are 
principally  graziers.  From  the  physical  diflQculties  of  the  navigation  it 
is  the  least  commercial  of  all  the  Atlantic  States.  The  shipping  is  32,142 
tons,  and  the  annual  exports  to  foreign  countries  433,035  dollars  in 
value.  These  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  lumber,  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine ;  but  the  greater  part,  being  sent  to  market  over- 
land or  coastwise,  do  not  appear  in  the  custom-house  returns.  The  pines 
of  the  alluvial  country  are  peculiarly  resinous,  and  the  manufacture  of 
**  naval  stores  '*  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  that  region.  Other 
manufactures,  except  of  the  household  kind,  have  made  little  progress 
here.  The  State,  in  June,  1834,  had  3  banks,  which  have  10  branches, 
and  capital  amounting  to  1,824,000  dollars.  The  canals  are  the  NorUi- 
west  Canal,  which  connects  Currituck  Sound  with  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  6  miles  ;  about  10  miles  of  the  last-mentioned  canal  are  in  this 
State.  The  Roanoke  Canal,  along  the  Falls  at  Weldon,  is  12  miles 
long.  There  are  some  minor  improvements  of  the  navigation  in  the 
other  rivers.  A  railroad  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  161  miles,  was 
to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1839, 

The  State  is  about  to  drain  the  very  fertile  lands  of  Alligator  Swamp, 
amounting  to  75,000  acres,  after  which  it  is  expected  that  it  will  under- 
take the  draining  of  the  other  rich  swamps  in  the  same  part  of  the  State, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  estimated  at  from  250,000  to  500,000  acres. 

Raleijh,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Being 
unsupported  by  either  manufactures  or  trade,  it  has  long  been  at  a 
stand,  and  of  late  it  has  even  declined.  This  place  possessed  a  fine 
statue  of  Washington  by  Canova,  but  the  fire,  which  lately  burnt  the 
State  House,  seriously  and  irreparably  injured  it.  Population  about 
2000.  Neu'btrn,  on  the  Neuse,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State. 
It  trades  in  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  grain.  Population 
3776.  Faijetteville,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  carries  on  an  extensive  traiBc 
with  the  interior  in  the  sta|)le  products  of  the  middle  country.  Popu- 
lation 2868.  WilmvKjlon,  lower  down,  on  the  same  river,  is  the  seat  of 
the  foreign  commerce.  Population  about  3000.  There  is  no  other  town 
in  the  State  which  contains  2500  inhabitants.  Those  which  most  nearly 
approach  tiiis  number  are  Edenlony  on  the  Chowan ;  Washuujhm,  on 
Tar  River ;  Salisbvry,  on  the  Yadkin ;   and  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg 
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county,  where  the  general  government  has  lately  established  a  mint 
for  the  coinage  of  gold. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina^  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  seven  instructors, 
and  its  libraries  contain  5000  volumes.  A  number  of  academies,  both 
for  the  instruction  of  males  and  of  females,  have  been  established  within 
the  present  century.  The  State  has  a  small  literary  fund,  but  it  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  give  any  efficient  support  to  popular  education.  The 
prevailing  religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members,  and  a 

House  of  Commons  of  120  members.  The  ordinary  expense  of  the 
government  is  about  12,000  dollars  annually. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  at  colonisation  on  Albemarle  Sound  in 
1585  having  failed,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Carolina  was 
made  in  1645.  In  1662  it  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Ijord  Claren- 
don and  others.  In  1719  it  was  divided  into  the  two  colonies  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  i)laced  under  the  government  of  the  Crown. 
The  first  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  in  December,  1776. 
It  has  been  since  revised  and  amended. 

The  Southern  States. — III.  South  Carolina 

Is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  north  by  an  irregular  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Chatuga  River,  308  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
North  Carolina :  on  the  north-west  by  that  river  to  the  Savanna,  25 
miles  ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Savanna  to  the  Atlantic,  250  miles ;  * 
by  which  two  last  lines  it  is  separated  from  Georgia :  on  the  south-east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savanna  to  the  North 
Carolina  line,  190  miles.     The  area  is  31,750  square  miles. 

The  coast  is  everywhere  low  and  flat,  and,  except  on  Long  Bay,  in  the 
northern  part,  is  thioughout  its  whole  extent  intersected  by  creeks  and 
inlets,  which  form  numerous  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  present  a 
bank  of  sand  to  the  ocean  15  or  20  feet  high,  but  a  low  level  on  the 
side  next  the  land.  The  coast  has  no  good  harbours,  except  those  of 
Charleston  and  Beaufort. 

The  only  mountains  in  this  State  are  those  which  traverse  the  north- 
west corner,  and  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Though 
the  range  is  less  continuous  and  elevated  here,  it  occasionally  presents 
summits  of  considerable  height  in  its  detached  part?,  as  the  Table  Moun^ 
tain,  Ochney,  Glassy  Mountain,  and  some  others.  The  highest  of  them 
are  about  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  more  eastern  range, 
corresponding  to  the  south-west  mountains  of  Virginia,  is  still  less  marked 
here  than  in  North  Carolina,  and  manifests  itself  only  by  an  irregular 
succession  of  hills,  and  a  few  insulated  mountains,  of  which  Kimfn 

*  This  efctimate  does  nut  include  the  ivindin;;8  of  the  river* 
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Mountain^  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  Paris^s  Mountain^  near 
Greenville,  are  the  most  elevated. 

The  Pedecy  Santee^  and  Savanna,  have  been  already  described.  The 
Pedee  receives  several  considerable  branches,  as  Lynches  Creek,  from 
the  south-west ;  Little  Pedee,  from  the  north ;  the  Waccaman,  from  the 
north  and  east ;  and  Black  River  from  the  south-west.  It  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  130  miles.  The  Santee  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
70  tons,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Wdteree  and  Congaree,  100  miles, 
and  thence  up  the  Wateree  to  Camden,  40  miles,  and  up  the  Congaree, 
40  miles,  toGranby,  where  the  river  branches  into  Broad  River  from  the 
north,  and  into  Saluda  from  the  north-west,  both  of  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  are  two  short,  but  wide  and 
navigable  streams,  which  unite  at  Charleston.  The  Edisto  falls  into  the 
sea  about  30  miles  south  of  Charleston,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles 
by  either  of  its  two  branches.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  when  the  river 
is  full.  The  Savanna  is  navigable  for  ships  to  the  town  of  Savanna,  17 
miles,  and  for  boats  of  70  tons  to  Augusta,  340  miles ;  and  for  boats 
of  30  tons,  to  Vienna,  60  miles  further.  This  river  receives  no  large 
tributary  on  the  Carolina  side.  The  largest  is  Keowee,  towards  its  head, 
above  which  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Tugaloo. 

This  State,  like  North  Carolina,  may  be  divided  into  three  transverse 
belts,  which  range  like  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  to  the  south-west. 
The  first,  or  alluvial  belt,  though  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it  is  a  mere 
mass  of  sand,  so  steril  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  "  pine  barren," 
is  very  fertile  on  the  rivers  and  swamps.  It  is  on  these  last  that  rice  is 
cultivated.  The  swamps  produce,  in  their  natural  state,  forest  trees  in 
great  variety  and  luxuriance ;  but  the  intervening  highlands  are  covered 
with  the  long-leafed  pine.  On  the  islands  along  the  coast  is  grown 
that  valuable  species  of  cotton  which  has  thence  acquired  the  name 
of  "  Sea-island,^^  This  first  belt  extends  about  80  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  Middle  Country  is  characterised  by  its  sand-hilisy  which 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet.  They  are 
utterly  steril,  and  it  is  only  the  swampy  lands  between  them,  or  the 
margins  of  the  streams,  that  are  cultivated.  This  belt  is  from  20  to  40 
miles  wide,  and  it  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  productive  land  than 
the  preceding.  Further  west  begins  the  upper  country,  from  what  is 
called  The  Ridge,  which,  rising  abniptly  from  the  sandy  region  cast  of 
it,  continues  on  the  same  level,  or  with  only  an  imperceptible  ascent,  to 
the  mountains.  Here  rocks  and  stones  first  make  their  appearance  ; 
the  pine  has  given  place  to  the  oak,  hickory,  mulberry,  walnut,  and 
other  forest  trees ;  the  country  assumes  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface, 
and  gradually  becomes  more  hilly  as-  it  proceeds  to  the  west,  until 
it  reaches  the  mountains.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  climate  in  this 
State,  both  as  to  temperature  and  salubrity.  Along  the  coast  the  winters 
are  so  mild  that  snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
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are  raised  in  the  open  air,  while  in  the  upper  country  the  cold  is  nearly 
as  great  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia.  This  region  too  is  a  very 
healthy  one.  Of  the  alluvial  country,  Charleston  is  considered  the  most 
healthy  part,  and  of  the  middle  country,  the  sand-hills. 

The  mountainous  district  seems  to  contain  the  same  minerals  as  have 
been  found  north  of  it— iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  to  the  east  of  it  the 
gold  region  traverses  the  State,  though  it  has  hitherto  yielded  little  of 
the  metal,  which  is  obtained  solely  by  the  process  of  '*  washing." 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  districts.  The  population  is  581,185, 
of  which  315,40  are  slaves,  and  7,921  free  persons  of  colour;  the  in- 
crease in  ten  years  has  been  15 J  per  cent.  It  is  the  only  State,  except 
Louisiana,  in  which  the  slaves  are  more  numerous  than  the  free  persons. 
The  people,  except  in  Charleston,  are  nearly  all  planters  or  farmers. 
The  staple  products  of  the  lower  country  are  rice  and  cotton :  wheat 
grows  well  in  the  upper  country,  but  the  culture  of  cotton  is  deemed  so 
much  more  profitable  that  the  State  docs  not  produce  wheat  enough  for 
its  own  consumption.  Indigo  and  tobacco  were  both  formerly  raised  for 
market,  but  they  have  been  superseded  by  cotton.  The  exports  of 
this  State  are  increased  by  part  of  the  products  both  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  annually  amount  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  dollars, 
and  consist  almost  vhoUy  of  cotton  and  rice.  There  are  few  manu- 
factures in  this  State;  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  lower  and 
middle  country,  being  dependent  on  Europe  or  the  northern  States  for 
manufactured  articles  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  shipping  of  the  State 
amounts  to  15,561  tons.  The  large  export  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  northern  vessels.  The  canals  are  the  Santee  Canals  on  which 
the  produce,  which  is  transported  down  the  Santee,  finds  its  way  to 
Charleston,  length  22  miles.  The  Winyaw  Canal  imites  the  Santee 
with  Winyaw  Bay,  length  10  miles.  There  are  also  short  canals  on  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers  to  facilitate  the  navigation  to  Columbia.  The 
longest  railroad  at  present  in  the  United  States  is  the  one  from  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savanna ;  its  length  is  135  miles.  The  State 
has  12  banks,  including  the  branch  banks ;  and  their  united  capitals 
amount  to  8,630,000  dollars. 

Charleston  is  the  chief  place  of  export  and  import  for  the  State.  It 
has  a  capacious  and  well-sheltered  harbour,  but  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
makes  it  difficult  of  access.  It  is  regular  and  well-built.  The  public 
edifices,  both  in  their  number  and  style  of  architecture,  indicate  an  opu« 
lent  and  refined  community,  and  being  the  great  centre  of  attraction 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  winter 
residences  in  the  Union.  Its  population  is  30,289.  Columbia^  on  the 
Congaree,  is  the  seat  of  government ;  it  has  little  trade,  and  contains 
3310  inhabitants.  George  Town,  on  Winyaw  Bay,  13  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  a  brisk  trade :  population  about  2000.  Beaufort^  on  Port 
Royal  Island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  State,  though  little  commerce : 
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population  about  1000.  Camden^  on  the  Watcrce,  has  some  trade  with 
the  interior:  population  about  1500, 

The  State  has  two  colleges;  one  at  Columbia,  supported  by  the 
State,  has  commonly  nine  instructors,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes. 
The  other  at  Charleston,  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  fees  of  tuition.  It 
has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  is  also 
a  medical  school  in  Charleston,  and  a  theological  seminary  for  Presby- 
terians in  Columbia.  The  State  appropriates  40,000  dollars  annually 
to  the  support  of  free  schools.  The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians. 

The  legislature  consists  of  45  senators,  and  124  representatives, 
chosen  biennially.     The  annual  revenue  is  about  210,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was  made  at  Port  Royal,  in 
1610,  and  for  some  time  the  colony  was  subjected  to  the  plan  of  go- 
vernment prepared  for  the  proprietors  by  John  Locke,  but  which  was 
found  to  be  suited  neither  to  the  taste  nor  circumstances  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  made.  The  present  constitution  was  adopt::d  in  1776, 
and  has  been  since  twice  amended.  Like  that  of  Virginia  of  1830, 
it  fixes  the  proportions  of  legislative  power  which  the  upper  and  lower 
country  shall  respectively  possess. 

The  Southern  States. — IV.  Georgia. 

Bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Savannah,  and  its  Tugaloo  branch, 
250  miles  to  the  Chatuga  river ;  and  on  the  south-cast  by  the  Chatuga, 
25  miles,  by  which  streams  it  is  separated  from  South  Carolina :  on  the 
north  by  the  35th  parallel,  which  separates  it  from  North  Carolina  76 
miles,  and  from  Tennessee  70  miles:  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  right  line  running  a  little  east  of 
south  to  the  Chatahoochee,  150  miles,  and  by  that  river  130  miles 
direct :  and  by  West  Florida,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  same 
river,  to  its  confluence  with  Flint  River,  20  miles :  on  the  south  by  a 
right  line  running  nearly  east  to  St.  Mary's  River,  1G5  miles,  and  by 
that  river  running  first  south  17  miles,  then  bending  to  the  north  30 
miles,  and  to  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic,  30  miles :  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  Savannah,  105  miles.  The  area  is 
61,500  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Georgia,  like  that  of  South  Carolina,  is  intersected  by 
inlets  and  marshy  creeks,  which  form  a  continuous  succession  of  small 
low  islands,  most  of  which  are  very  fertile,. and  produce  cotton  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  larger  inlets  between  the  islands  arc  called  sounds, 
and  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  !Mo8t  of  the  ranges  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  cross  the  north-west  comer  of  this  State,  biit  with  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  height.  From  one  of  these  mountains,  the 
Racoon,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State,  issues  a  subterraneous 
stream,  which  is  called  Nickajack  creek :  its  course  has  been  traced 
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through  a  cave,  in  a  canoe,  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half;  its  width 
varies  from  30  to  60  feet,  but  the  cave  is  much  wider,  and  its  mouth  is 
80  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high. 

Besides  the  Savannah^  which  is  common  to  this  State  and  South 
Carolina,  the  rivers  of  Georgia  are  the  Ogeechee^  which,  after  a  course  of 
al>out  200  miles,  falls  into  the  sea,  18  miles  south  of  the  Savannah.  The 
Alatamaha^  already  noticed,  is  navigable  either  by  the  Occonee  or  Oak' 
mulgee  branch,  for  boats  of  30  tons,  300  miles.  The  Saint  Ilia  falls 
into  the  sea  about  20  miles  north  of  St.  Mary's,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles.  The  St,  Mary's^  a  navigable  but  very  winding  river,  is  105 
miles  long.  It  has  a  good  harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  only  13  feet  water 
on  the  bar,  at  its  entrance.  Flint  River ^  which  rises  near  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  flowing  first  to  the  south-east  and  then  to  the  south-west,  for  250 
miles,  joins  the  Chatahoochee,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State,  and 
forms  the  Appalachicola,  The  Chatahoochee  has  a  south-west  course  of 
more  than  200  miles  in  this  State,  before  it  becomes  common  to  it  with 
Alabama.  It  has  been  mentioned  among  the  great  rivers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  soil  of  Georgia  may  also  be  distributed  into  three  divisions :  first, 
that  of  the  islands,  and  the  margin  of  the  main  land,  which  is  marshy  and 
generally  rich,  to  which  succeed  the  pine  barrens^  also  interspersed  with 
swamps.  The  second  division  is  that  of  the  sand-hills,  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  more  fertile  land.  The  third  is  more  elevated,  dry,  and 
productive;  at  first  undulating,  it  gradually  becomes  more  hilly  towards 
the  mountains.  Of  the  swamps,  that  of  Okefenoko,  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  State,  is  the  most  considerable.  It  has  a  circumference  of  180 
miles,  and  during  wet  seasons  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  It 
extends  partly  into  Florida.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  South  Carolina,  except  that  the  winters  are  yet  milder  near 
the  coast,  and  that  tropical  productions  come  to  greater  perfection.  The 
most  healthy  parts  of  the  State  are  in  the  mountainous  district,  and  next 
to  that  the  sea  islands.  Iron,  copper^  and  other  minerals,  have  been 
found  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  but  the  mines  have  not 
yet  been  wrought.  The  gold  region  passes  through  the  Cherokee  lands 
in  this  State,  where  the  metal  is  supposed  to  be  unusually  abundant.  For 
the  three  years  from  1834  to  1836  inclusive  Georgia  furnished  more 
gold  to  the  mint  than  any  other  State. 

Georgia  contains  90  counties,  including  those  laid  off  in  the  Cherokee 
country."  The  population  is  516,823,  of  which  217,531  arc  slaves,  and 
2,486  free  persons  of  colour.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  51 J  per 
cent.  The  population  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  In  the  rich  swamps 
of  the  alluvial  country  they  cultivate  rice;  in  the  dry  lands,  the  black" 
seed  cotton.  The  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivated  in  ten  counties  of  the 
State,  most  of  them  in  the  interior ;  and  as  the  plant  seems  more  and 
more  to  adapt  itself  to  the  climate  its  culture  will  probably  extend. 
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especially,  when  the  price  of  sugar  shall  rise,  and  that  of  cotton  decline. 
The  culture  of  indigo  has  lately  increased.  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  State  cotton  and  maize  are  cultivated,  aiid  both  wheat  and  tobacco 
in  the  upper  country.  The  manufactures  arc  comparatively  few,  except 
those  of  a  household  character,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State. 
The  exports  are  cotton,  rice,  timber  and  maize.  They  amounted  in  1833 
to  6,270,040  dollars.  The  imports  direct  from  foreign  countries  amounted 
only  to  318,990  dollars.  The  shipping  is  8651  tons.  The  State  in 
January,  1834,  had  32  banks,  including  branches,  whose  capitals 
amount  to  11,438,000  dollars. 

The  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  caiial  is  16  miles  in  length.  A  railroad 
extends  from  the  Alatamaha  to  Brunswick,  near  the  coast,  12  miles. 

Milled gcvilie  is  the  seat  of  government.  Its  position,  on  the  south 
batik  of  the  Oconee,  is  nearly  central  to  the  State.  It  has  a  boat  navi- 
gation, but  little  trade.  Population,  1599.  Savanna^  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Savanna  river,  17  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  State.  Its  plan  is  regular,  and  the  buildings  good.  It  has  a  good 
ship  navigation,  and  owns  most  of  the  shipping  of  the  State.  The  po- 
pulation is  7,303.  Augusta^  on  the  same  river,  340  miles  above,  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  but  127  in  a  straight  line,  has  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  interior.  Population,  6,696.  Macon^  on  the  Oakmulgee, 
about  30  miles  south-west  of  Milledgcvillc,  has  2,609  inhabitants. 
Darien,  on  the  Alatahama,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  very  thriving 
town.  The  river  admits  sea  vessels  of  12  feet  draught,  and -has  steam- 
boat navigation  to  Milledgcvillc,  near  200  miles. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  or  Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  on  the 
Oconee,  has  a  president  and  eight  instructors.  Its  libraries  contain 
6,200  volumes.  There  is  a  medical  college  at  Augusta,  with  six  pro- 
fessors. The  State  has  a  school  fund  of  500,000  dollars ;  one  half  of 
the  revenue  from  which  is  divided  among  the  incorporated  academies, 
and  the  other  half  is  distributed  among  the  counties  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  sects  in  this 
State,  and  next  to  these,  are  the  Presbyterians. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  90  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  185  members,  all  chosen  annually.  Georgia 
was  the  last  settled  of  all  the  Atlantic  States.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  It  became  a  royal  government 
in  1752.  Its  first  republican  constitution  was  formed  in  1777;  the 
second  in  1785,  and  the  present  one  in  1798.  The  annual  taxes  do  not 
exceed  133,000  dollars,  as  the  State  has  a  fund  of  more  than  2,000,000 
dollars,  derived  from  its  public  lands.  In  1802  it  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Chatahoochee  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mis8issip])i. 
•  The  Cherokee  Indian^,  amounting  to  about  15,000  souls,  including 
above  1,200  negro  slaves,  lately  occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  this 
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State.  They  were  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  any  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  they  claimed  the  right  of  a  separate  government  on  the  faith 
of  treaties  made  with  the  United  States.  This  right,  however^  the  State 
of  Georgia  denied,  relying  on  its  compact  with  the  United  States,  and  a 
subsequent  treaty  made  by  the  general  government  and  the  Cherokees. 
The  controversy  having  been  adjusted  by  a  recent  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  the  principal  part  of  the. nation  have  removed,  or  are 
about  to  remove,  to  the  land  provided  for  them  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Many  of  these  Indians  are  industrious  planters  and 
farmers,  or  mechanics.  They  have  an  organised  government  of  the 
republican  form ;  have  invented  (the  inventor  was  a  Cherokee  of  the 
name  of  Guess)  an  alphabet  for  their  own  language,  consisting  of  80 
syllabic  characters  ;  and  a  newspaper,  partly  in  this  language  and  cha- 
racter, was  printed  at  New  Echota  on  the  Coosa.  The  country  claimed  by 
them,  and  lately  in  their  undisturbed  possession,  contains  about  7,000 
square  miles.  The  Creek  Indians  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  south  of  the  Cherokees,  but  they  have  sold  their  lands  and 
removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Florida,  a  Territory, 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Mary's  River,  82  miles  in  a  right  line 
running  nearly  west  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint 
River,  150  miles ;  on  the  east,  up- the  Chatahoochee  to  the  35th  parallel, 
25  miles,  by  which  rivers  and  line  it  is  separated  from  Georgia :  on 
the  southy  again,  by  that  parallel  to  the  Perdido,  155  miles,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  State  of  Alabama :  on  the  west^  &g&iii)  by  the 
Perdido  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  60  miles :  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Sable,  600  miles ;  on  the  south-east  and 
etut  by  the  Atlantic  to  St.  Mary's,  about  450  miles.  Its  area  is  55,680 
square  miles. 

This  territory  once  consisted  of  two  divisions,  East  and  West  Florida, 
which  are  still  used  as  local  designations  ;  the  former  comprehending 
the  peninsula,  and  the  latter  the  belt,  which  stretches  along  the  Gulf 
to  the  south  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Numerous  islands  are  scattered  along  the  whole  coast  of  Florida, 
none  of  which  have  yet  acquired  importance,  except  Key  West^  n€ar  the 
southern  extremity,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  naval  station.  It  lies 
about  60  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Sable,  is  7  miles  long  and  2  broad, 
is  very  low  and  flat,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  one  of  a  long 
chain,  called  the  Florida  Keys,  which  stretch  in  different  groups 
for  more  than  100  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Florida  Cape. 
Between  most  of  the  islands  skirting  the  coast  are  channels  or  inlets  to 
the  narrow  sounds  which  they  inclose.  There  are  also  several  spacious 
bays,  which  furnish  good  harbours.  The  best  of  these  are  at  St.  Augustine 
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and  Tampa  Bay  in  East  Florida,  and  the  bays  of  Appalachicola,  St. 
Andrews,  Ochlocknee,  and  Pensacola  in  West  Florida. 

The  St.  Mary^s  is  common  to  East  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  St.  John*s 
River  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and,  running  to  the  north 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course,  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  30  miles  south  of  St  Mary's.  The  country  through  which  it 
passes  being  flat  and  marshy,  it  expands  occasionally  into  lakes ;  of 
which  Lake  George,  the  largest,  is  20  miles  long  and  12  broad.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  this  lake,  107  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Atnaxura  takes  its  rise  from  Lake  Eustis,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  falls  into  the  Gulf  about  .50  miles 
north  of  Tampa  Bay.  The  Suwannee  rises  in  Georgia,  and  flpwing 
south  more  than  100  miles  across  West  Florida,  empties  into  Vacasausa 
Bay.  It  receives  the  Withlacoochee  river  near  the  Georgia  line,  and 
before  the  junction  its  main  branch  is  called  Little  St.  John*s,  The 
Ochlochnee  has  a  similar  course,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  head  of  Appalachie  Bay.  This  bay  also  receives  the  Appa^ 
lacldcoiaj  already  described.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  course 
through  West  Florida  for  sea  vessels.  The  Choctaw^  called  also  the 
Choctawhatchee^  rises  in  Alabama,  and,  after  a  course  south  and  west  for 
about  150  miles,  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  Escambia  also 
riees  in  Alabama,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pensacola.  All  these  last- 
mentioned  streams  have  a  course  across  West  Florida  of  about  60  or 
10  miles.  Indian  River  is  a  long  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather  a 
sound,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Between  this  inlet  and  the  ocean  is  Cape  Cannaveral, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  28°  15' 
N.  lat. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  both  in  East  and  West  Florida,  some  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  depth,  and  seem  to  receive  perennial  sup])lies 
from  subterraneous  currents  and  springs.  This  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  fountains  are  occasionally  seen  gushing  out  Irom 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  the  streams  they  discharge  are  large  enough 
to  become  at  once  entitled  to  the  name  of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Wakulla^  12  miles  from  Talahassee,  which  is  navigable  for  bouts 
immediately  below  the  fountain.  M4chasnckce  Lake,  15  miles  north- 
east of  Talahassee,  is  12  miles  long.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  same 
town,  and  nearer  to  it,  are  several  other  lakes,  of  which  the  most  consi- 
derable are  lakes  Jackson  and  Imonia^  about  eight  or  ten  miles  lung. 
In  East  Florida  are  lakes  George,  Eit^tis^  Simmonf^  and  Macaco,  the 
largest  and  most  southerly  of  all,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 

The  whole  of  Florida  is  low,  and  almost  an  unvarying  level.  The 
only  exception  is  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  Georgia  boundary  and  a  line  drawn  from  Tami)a  Bay  to 
Cape  Cannaveral.    A  part  of  this  region  has  a  waving  surface,  and  iu 
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some  ])laces  is  even  hilly.  A  ridge  running  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and  diminishing  in  height  as  it  proceeds  to  the  south,  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf.  This  ridge,  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, is  152  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  87  feet  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Amaxura  and  the  Ock- 
lawaha,  the  western  branch  of  the  St.  John's,  and  further  south  it 
totally  disappears.  The  whole  of  this  division  is'  one  great  forest,  prin- 
cipally of  pifie,  interspersed  with  lakes,  ponds,  and  swamps.  The 
soil  is  generally  sand,  but  there  occasionally  appear  tracts  mixed 
with  clay,  which  here  as  well  as  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  are 
called  "  hammocks."  They  are  covered  in  their  natural  state  with 
oak,  dogwood,  magnolia  and  other  deciduous  trees,  and  are  very  produc- 
tive. Most  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  above  line,  is  little  better  than 
a  continuous  swamp,  forbidding,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  any  land 
passage  between  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  is,  however,  very  rocky,  and  is  covered  with  mastic, 
lignumvitae,  gumelemy,  wild  fig  and  mangrove.  The  whole  of  East 
Florida  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  vegetable  productions.  The  swamps 
abound  with  cypress,  and  the  hammock  lands  with  the  palmetto,  live 
oak,  logwood,*  mahogany,  and  other  "  cabinet  wood."  The  lakes  and 
"  bayous,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  **  are  covered  with  a  most  curious  growth  of 
aquatic  plants,  called  pistia  stratiotes.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
house  leek,  and  have  a  beautiful  elliptical  leaf.  It  is  commonly,  but 
not  correctly,  reported  to  vegetate  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When 
the  roots  of  thousands  of  these  plants  have  twined  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  and  compact  surface,  the  mass  is  often  drifted  by  the  wind 
or  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  the  appearance,  no 
doubt,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  story  of  floating  islands  in  the 
waters  of  this  country.  This  singular  and  beautiful  vegetation  spreads 
a  verdant  plain  over  the  waters  for  a  great  extent.  Under  it  the  fishes 
dart,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieldy  gambols,  and  multitudes 
of  water  fowls  are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among  the  leaves." 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  much  of  this  country  are  adapted  to  most 
tropical  plants  and  fruits ;  oranges  nowhere  come  to  greater  perfection. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich,  the  sugar-cane  may  be  cultivated. 
The  cochineal  cactus  is  indigenous.  The  coffee  tree,  it  is  said,  finds  here 
a  congenial  climate.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  East  Florida  is  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  always  destined  to  derive  its  chief  value 
from  its  timber.  That  part  of  Florida  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  is  also  quite  level,  but  much  of  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  cal- 
careous rock,  which  is  also  the  case  with  a  large  part  of  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula,  in  the  cavities  of  which  the  streams  often  find  a  passage 
for  some  distance  beneath  the  surface.  The  soil  here  is  far  better  than 
in  East  Florida,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  maize. 
The  minerals,  as  yet  known  to  exist  in  Florida,  are  coal  and  iron.     The 
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climate  is  excessively  sultry,  but  every  part  of  the  coast  is  refreshed 
by  the  sea  breeze.  South  of  28°  N.  lat.  snow  is  unknown,  and  frost  is 
extremely  rare.  The  territory  is  divided  into  20  counties.  The  po- 
pulation is  34,723,  of  which  15,510  are  slaves.  PeJisacola  is  situ- 
ated on  the  large  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  affords  the  best  harbour 
in  the  territory.  It  is  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  and 
contains  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants.  Talahassce,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Pensacola  and  the  Atlantic,  and  30  miles  from  the  Gulf,  is 
the  seat  of  government.  St,  Mark's^  near  the  Apalache  Bay,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Wakulla  and  the  St.  Mark's,  is  its  nearest  sea-port. 
Talahassce  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  St.  Augustine,  in  East 
Florida,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  contains  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. The  trade  of  Florida  is  yet  inconsiderable.  Its  exports  are 
chiefly  cotton,  sugar,  oranges,  and  timber,  principally  live  oak,  to  the 
government  navy-yards.  It  had  in  June,  1834,  six  banks,  of  which  the 
capitals  amount  to  100,000  dollars.  A  canal  was  some  time  since  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  across  the  peninsula,  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  ships, 
but,  on  a  survey  by  skilful  engineers,  the  work  was  pronounced  im- 
practicable. But  a  canal  for  boats  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  objections, 
and  such  a  communication  would  greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse  by 
water  between  the  Mississippi  country  and  the  Atlantic  cities. 

Florida,  like  the  other  territories,  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  legislative  council  chosen  by  the 
people.  It  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  sus- 
tain the  interests  of  the  territory. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1524.  Having 
been  taken  by  the  French,  they  attempted,  to  make  a  settlement,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it.  In  1763  it  was  ceded  by  the  French  to 
Great  Britain,  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and  in 
1821  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  The  Perdido  was 
its  western  boundary  until  Spain  regained  possession  of  it,  when  she 
extended  the  boundary  to  the  Mississippi ;  but,  after  tlie  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  the  United  States  claimed  the  country  west  of  the 
Perdido,  and  in  1811-12  took  possession  of  it. 

The  South-western  States. — I.  Alabama 

Is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Perdido  Bay  and  River,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  31st  parallel,  (50  miles  :  on  the  smith  by  that  parallel  to  the  Chatahoo- 
chee,  150  miles,  which  separates  it  from  West  Florida :  on  the  oasf^  again, 
by  the  Chatahoochce  143  miles,  and  a  right  line  west  of  north  to  tlic 
Tennessee  boundary,  150 miles,  which  separates  it  from  Georgia:  on  the 
north  hy  the  35th  parallel  to  the  Tennessee  River,  153  miles,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  State* of  Tennessee:  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Tennessee,  10  miles :    on  the  west  by  a  right  line  running  west  of 
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south,  210  miles,  and  another  nearly  south  to  the  Gulf,  1 10  miles, 
which  lines  separate  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi :  on  the  south  by 
the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  Perdido  Bay,  GO  miles.  The  area  is  52,900 
square  miles. 

To  the  south  of  the  western  half  of  the  coast,  and  stretching  still  further 
west,  is  a  range  of  long  sandy  islands  which  form  Pascagoola  Bay  or 
sound.  Of  these,  Massacre  and  Dauphin  Islands,  about  10  miles  long 
each,  with  some  smaller  ones,  are  within  the  limits  of  Alabama.  The  Bay 
ofMohUe,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  coast  line,  has  its  entrance  between 
Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Point.  It  extends  to  the  north  more  than 
30  miles,  and  eastward  from  Mobile  Point,  abi)ut  25  miles,  to  the 
head  of  Bonsecours  Bay,  from  whence  it  narrows,  as  it  ascends,  to  the 
north,  where  it  receives  the  mouths  of  Mobile  River,  and  where  its  width 
is  about  7  or  8  miles.  Besides  its  main  entrance,  where  it  has  16  feet 
water,  it  has  a  passage  into  Pascagoola  Bay,  6  feet  deep. 

The  Appalachian  chain  enters  this  State  at  its  north-east  corner 
from  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  gradually  changing  its  course  from 
the  south-west  to  the  west,  and  diminishing  in  height,  may  be  said  to' 
terminate  here. 

The  rivers  of  Alabama  are  the  Chaiahoochee,  which,  through  half  its 
course,  is  common  to  this  State  and  Georgia.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
1  oats  to  Columbia  in  Georgia,  300  miles.  The  Conecuh,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Escambia,  has  a  south-west  course  of  u])wards  of  150 
miles  in  this  State.  But  the  Mobile  and  its  branches  drain  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  State.  The  Alabama  branch  is  formed  of  the 
Tallapoosa  and  Coosa,  which  unite  at  Coosanda,  259  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tombigbec.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  Georgia  and 
Hows,  in  that  State  and  Alabama,  south  of  south-west  about  150  miles 
and  then  to  the  west  about  30  miles  to  the  point  of  confluence  with* 
the  Coosa.  The  Coosa,  the  larger  branch,  rises  in  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  has  a  general  course,  first  south -south-west  and  then  south- 
east, of  300  miles.  About  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Coosa,  the  Caliitwba 
flows  to  the  south,  and,  after  a  course  of  120  miles,  falls  into  the 
Alabama  at  the  village  of  Cahawba.  The  Tornhigbce  rises  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  after  a  south-south-east  course  of  110  miles 
enters  Alabama;  continuing  its  course  60  miles  further,  it  receives 
the  Black  Warrior^  after  which  its  general  course  is  due  south  to 
its  junction  with  the  Alabama.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  306  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Black  Warrior 
cr  Tuscaloosa  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Mobile  from  those  of  the  Tennessee.  Its  two  principal  branches, 
Mulberry  River  to  the  west,  and  Locust  Fork  to  the  east,  unite  50 
miles  above  Tuscaloosa,  and  30  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Torabigbee.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  Ten- 
nessee enters  this  State  at  its  north-cast  angle  frum  the  north-cast,  and 
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flowing  first  south-west  and  then  west-north-west,  leaves  the  State  at  its 
north-west  corner,  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  Alabama. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  drained  by  the  Tennessee, 
though  in  part  hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  is  very  fertile.  The  rest 
of  the  State,  comprehending  more  than  three-fourths  of  it,  has  a  general 
slope  to  the  south,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  upper, 
extending  to  within  60  miles  of  the  coast,  has  an  undulating  surface, 
and  in  general  a  good  soil,  especially  on  the  rivers ;  the  lower  division  is 
level,  sandy,  and,  except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  steril.  On  all  the 
rivers  there  is  a  belt  of  very  rich  alluvial  land,  a  part  of  which  is  swamp ; 
then  succeeds  a  body  of  level  land  elevated  10  or  15  feet  higher,  which  is 
called  interval  lands  and  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  alluvial  lands 
and  the  pine  barren  which  forms  the  character  of  most  of  the  lands  in 
the  southern  part  of  ihe  State.  The  small  parallelogram  lying  on  the 
gulf  between  West  Florida  and  Mississippi,  is  a  pine  and  cypress  swamp, 
and,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  unfit  for  cultivation.  There  is 
.a  greater  diversity  of  climate  in  this  State  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
because,  the  country  rising  higher  as  it  proceeds  to  the  north,  to  the 
difference  of  climate  froin  latitude  must  be  added  that  which  arises 
from  difference  of  elevation.  Every  part  of  it,  however,  is  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cotton,  except  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  mountainous 
district.  The  long  moss,  indicative  of  a  warm  as  well  as  moist  climate, 
begins  in  the  middle  of  the  State,  33**  N.  lat.,  the  fig.  below  34°  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  gulf  the  sugar-cane  may  be  raised  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
rich.  The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  are  healthy,  except 
in  low  wet  situations.  Iron,  coal,  and  gold  are  the  only  valuable 
minerals  vet  found  in  the  State,  but  no  mines  are  woiked. 

Alabama  contains  47  counties,  including  11  laid  off  in  the  country 
lately  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  population  is  309,527,  of  which 
117,549  are  slaves,  and  1572  are  free  coloured  persons.  The  nitc  of 
increase  in  10  years  has  been  142  per  cent.  The  inhabitants  consist 
mostly  of  planters  who  have  migrated  from  the  other  slave-holding 
States,  and  very  few  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures. The  staple  products  are  principally  cotton,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  and  sugar.  The  exports  amount  to  J, 527,901  dollars, 
and  the  shipping  to  7240  tons. 

A  railroad  from  a  point  10  miles  below  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  now  in  progress,  is  62  miles 
in  length.  Others  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and  the  Chatahoochee 
with  the  Alabama  have  been  projected.  A  canal  from  the  head  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  River  to  Florence,  length  37,  and 
another  to  connect  Iluntsville  with  the  Tennesseci  16  miles  long,  have 
been  commenced.  There  arc  5  banks  in  the  State,  having  capitals 
to  the  amount  of  4;^-08,!207  dollars. 

Tuscaloosa^  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
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It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  and  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  by  the  riyer. 
Near  it  is  the  University.  The  population  is  above  2000,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  river, 
and  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  State,  and  is  very  thriving.  Population  3,194. 
Blakely^  the  only  other  port  of  entry,  is  on  the  eastern  outlet  of 
Mobile  River.  Cahauba  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
Hunisvillc^  10  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  a  canal,  is  a  well-built  thriving  town,  in  the  most  thickly 
settled  part  of  the  State.  Florence^  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
has  a  population  of  1400.  Tuscumbia,  five  miles  from  Florence,  has 
1000  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  University  in  Alabama,  which  is  well  endowed,  and, 
though  it  commenced  under  favourable  auspices,  its  functions  have  been 
suspended  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There  is  also  a  Methodist 
seminary  near  Florence,  and  a  Catholic  one  near  Mobile.  The  State 
has  24  incorporated  academies.  No  one  of  the  new  States  has  so  early 
shown  itself  sensible  of  the  importance  of  education.  The  Baptists 
and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sects  in  this  State,  and  next  to 
them  the  Presbyterians. 

The  senate  consists  at  present  of  30  members,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  98. 

This  State  was  once  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
except  that  part  which  lies  on  the  Gulf,  which  was  originally  part  of 
Louisiana,  and  then  of  West  Florida.  After  the  cession  by  Georgia 
to  the  United  States,  it  became  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In 
1817  this  territory  was  divided,  when  the  western  part  became  a  State, 
and  the  eastern  part  the  territory  of  Alabama.  The  latter  also  became 
a  State  in  1820.  There  were  lately  Cherokees,  Creek,  Chickasaw  and 
Chocktaw  Indians  in  this  State,  the  first  two  in  the  eastern,  and  the  last 
two  in  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  but  so  many  of  them  have  been 
induced  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  their  number  alto- 
gether does  not  probably  now  exceed  a  few  thousands.  But  should  they 
remain,  without  doubt,  in  no  distant  period,  all  vestiges  of  the  race  will 
disappear  by  extinction  or  mixture  with  the  whites. 

The  Soutii-western  States. — II.  Louisiana 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pearl  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  31st 
parallel,  60  miles :  on  the  north  by  that  parallel  from  Pearl  River  to  the 
Mississippi,  105  miles :  on  the  east^  again,  by  the  Mississippi,  to  the  33d 
parallel,  235  miles ;  by  which  three  lines  this  State  is  separated  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi :  on  the  norths  again,  by  the  33d  parallel,  which 
separates  it  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  172  miles:  on  Uie  west  by  a 
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meridional  line  to  the  Sabine,  69  miles,  and  by  that  river  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  250  miles,  by  which  Ime  and  river  it  is  separated  from  the  Mexican 
l)rovince  of  Texas ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of 
Pearl  River,  about  400  miles.     The  area  is  49,300  square  miles. 

Opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  this  State,  and  north  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi  are  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Chandeleur  is  the  prin- 
cipal. They  are  small  and  not  rich,  but  being  healthy,  are  inhabited. 
Along  the  coast  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  much  nearer  the  shore,  are 
many  islands  of  a  different  description.  According  to  Mr.  Flint  they 
possess  extraordinary  fertility,  and,  though  so  near  a  flat  marshy  coast, 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  they  have  an  ele- 
vation of  from  20  to  100  feet ;  future  geologiical  inquiries  may  explain 
this  singularity.  The  most  important  of  these  islands  are  BaratariOf 
Thomas^s^  La  Croix^  and  Ascension, 

There  are  many  spacious  bays  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
north-cast  is  Lake  Borgne^^  of  which  the  outer  half  lies  between  this 
State  and  Mississippi,  and  which  communicates  with  Pascagoola  sound. 
It  Extends  to  the  south-west  more  than  40  miles,  and  is  about  15  miles 
wide.  It  sddom  has  more  than  six  feet  w&ter,  except  in  the  mid-channel. 
Chandeleur  Bay  is  to  the  south-east  of  the  promontory  which  forms 
Lake  Borgne,  and  is  formed  by  the  islands  already  mentioned.  On  the 
western-coast  are  Barataria,  Timballier,  Atchafalaya^  CSle  Blanche^ 
and  Vermilion  Bays^  in  all  of  which  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  any  except  small  vessels.  They  afford,  however,  a  safe 
refuge  for  small  craft  by  the  great  extent  to  which  some  of  them  pene- 
trate the  country  and  their  winding  intricate  channels. 

The  Missisxippi^  after  forming  the. eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
through  two  degrees  of  latitude,  passes  obliquely  through  it  in  a  general 
south-east  direction,  but  by  a  very  sinuous  course  of  334  miles.  Be- 
sides the  principal  channel  of  the  river,  and  its  regular  mouths  into 
the  Gulf,  it  has  4  regular  outlets,  called  here  Bayous.  The  first  or 
most  uorlhcm,  is  the  Atchafalaya  river,  which  leaves  the  Mississippi  on 
its  west  side,  a  little  below  where  the  Red  River  enters  it,  and  flowing 
to  the  south  200  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
Atchiifalaya  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Red  River, 
and  from  its  course  being  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  Mi8siB8ii)pi 
ininicdiatcly  above,  it  receives  so  much  of  the  drift-wood  of  that  river 
as  to  be  bridged  over  8  or  10  miles  by  what  is  called  the  ni/V,  which 
is  now  covered  with  vegetation.  The  next  outlet  is  on  the  east-side  of 
the  river,  called  Bayou  Mansfiac^  or  Iherville^  by  which  some  of  the 
waters  pass,  when  the  river  is  high,  through  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  into  Lake  Borgne,  that  is,  the  Gulf.     On  the  west-side,   1 28 

*  Tho  iilands  at  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  when  seen  from  some  jioints,  give  it  the 
appearance,  and  have  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  lake. 
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miles  below  Atchafalaya,  and  8  below  Iberville,  is  Bayou  Plaquemine^ 
wbich  is  an  outlet  for  the  Mississippi  only  when  that  river  is  within  8  or 
10  feet  of  its  greatest  height  in  its  annual  flood.  It  is  15  miles  long,  and 
communicates  with  the  Atchafalaya.  On  the  same  side,  31  miles 
lower  and  90  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  Bayou  la  Fburche;  which 
has  a  south-east  course  of  90  miles  to  the  Gulf.  From  this  place  the 
Mississippi  has  no  outlet  of  importance  until  it  finally  disembogues  by 
three  main,  and  some  smaller  mouths  into  the  Gulf,  having  flofwed  through 
the  middle  of  a  neck  of  land  30  miles  long,  and  about  8  or  9  wide,  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  river.  Though  the  water 
on  the  bar  at  these  mouths  of  the  river  is  nowhere  more  than  16  feet,  it 
is  from  80  to  130  feet  within  the  bars,  for  180  miles  up  the  river. 

The  Teche  rises  in  the  district  of  Opelousas,  and^  flowing  first  south- 
south-east  and  then  more  to  the  eastj  falls  into  the  Atchafalaya  after  a 
very  tortuous  course  of  about  260  niiles,  or  120  miles  direct.  Like  the 
Mississippi,  its  lower  banks  are  higher  than  the  adjoining  country,  and, 
like  that  rivier,  it  receives  ho  tributary  stream.  West  of  the  Teche  are 
the  Vermilion^  MMnentau,  Calcastu^  and  the  Sabine ;  the  three  last  of 
which,  afler  a  south  or  sbuth-south-^est  bourse,  expand  into  lakes  before 
they  reach  the  Gulf.  Of  these  streams  the  Sabine  is  much  the  largest. 
It  tises  in  Texas,  thl-biigh  which  it  flbws  about  70  mileA  to  32°  N.  lat., 
wlier^  it  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Its  general  course 
is  first  to  the  east  bf  south  and  then  to  the  west;  so  as  tb  form  one  great 
curvle  to  the  east,  t^hich,  by  the  Ivindingi  of  the  river,  is  250  miles. 
It  a  too  shallbw  at  its  thouth  to  admit  of  havigation.  Red  River  rises 
in  ih^  mountains  of  Mexicbj  flows  thrbugh  Arkansas,  and,  entering 
Louisiana  at  its  north-west  corner,  after  a  general  course  to  tbfe  south- 
east of  300  miles  ^-ithin  the  latter  State,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  near 
the  Atchafalaya  outlet.  Flowing  through  a. flat  country,  it  sometimes 
expands  into  lakes,  and  at  others  divides  into  two  or  more  streams, 
which  do  not  unitb  again  for  many  miles.  The  Washita  rises  in  Arkan- 
sas in  34°  45'  N.  lat.j  and,  flowing  to  the  south  400  miles  in  this  StMe, 
(260  miles  direct),  it  falls  into  Red  River  25  miles  above  its  mouth; 
The  Washita  receives  the  Tensas^  Saline^  and  Barthelemy,  from  the 
north-east,  and  the  Calahoola  and  some  smaller  streams  from  the  west  and 
north-west.  The  Amite  rises  in  Mississippi,  flows  to  the  south,  and 
uniting  with  the  Iberville,  takes  an  east  course  into  Lake  Maurepas.  It 
flows  about  100  miles  through  this  State. 

The  lakes  of  Louisiana  are  very  numerous.  Every  river  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf  expands  into  one  or  more.  The  most  important 
are  Lake  MauirpaSy  8  miles  north  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  elliptical 
in  form,  12  miles  by  7,  and  has  12  feet  water.  On  the  east  it  commu- 
nicates by  the  pass  Manshac  with  Lake  Pontdiar train,  40  miles  by  30 
broad;  and  this  again  communicates  with  the  bay  called  Lake  Borgne, 
by  the  passes  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur^  the  first  of  which  re- 
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ceivcs  Pearl  River.  Lake  Mennentau  is  30  miles  by  10.  Lake  Cal' 
casiu  is  40  miles  by  20.  Lake  Sabine  is  30  miles  by  10.  There  are 
numerous  lakes  on  each  side  of  Red  River^  and  many  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Gulf,  of  which  Barataria^*  north-west  of  the  bay  of 
that  name,  and  Chetamaches^  connected  with  Atchafalaya  bay,  are  the 
most  considerable. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  one  low  unvarying  level.     It  is 
nearly  100  miles  from  the  coast  before  any  inequality  is  perceived.     The 
small  eminences  which  here  make  their  appearance  gradually  become 
hills  as  they  proceed  to  the  north,  and  are  formed  into  two  distinct 
ranges,  the  one  turning  to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  north- 
west.    This  vast  plain  may,  as  to  soil,  be  thus  distributed: — 1.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sabine,  is  a  tract 
of  salt  marsh,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  covered 
with  reeds   or  coarse  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees.     2.  There  is  a 
large  body   of   land  which,   from  being   annually  inundated  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  being  at  all  times  wet,  is  also  called  **  swamp ;"  but 
which  is  very  different  from  the  preceding.    It  lies  behind  the  elevated 
ridge  which  forms  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  from  30  to  40 
miles  wide.     According  to  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government, 
the  land  annually  overflowed  amounts  to  5,000,000  acres,t  two-thirds  of 
which  are  very  fertile,  and  only  require  to  be  defended  from  inundation 
in  order  to  be  adapted  for  cultivation.     Another  portion,  consisting  of 
cypress  swamps,  would,  if  drained,  be  well  adapted  to  rice.    To  the  north 
of  the  sea-marsh,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  swamps,  the  land  is 
divided  into,  3,  tracts  covered  with   pine,  which   are  comparatively 
poor;  4.  into  prairies  without  timber,  that  are  fertile;  and,  5,  the 
margins  of  the  streams  which,  throughout  their  course,  are  heavily 
timbered,  and  possess  still  greater  fertility.    The  richest  body  of  land 
in  the  State  is  the  elevated  slip  on  each  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  is  there  termed  "  the  coast."!     It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  extends  40  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  150  miles  above.  Being 
below  the  level  of  the  river  in  floods,  it  is  defended  by  an  embankment 
or  ieveey  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.     The  region  west  of  Pearl  River, 
which  Spain  in  1769  attached  to  West  Florida,  resembles  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  in  having  a  drier  soil,  and  a  more  varied  surface. 
The  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  sugar-cane  is  estimated  at  550,000 
acres.     Cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  may  be  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
the  State  where  the  soil  is  not  too  wet. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  more  irregular  than  it  is  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  is  much  colder.  The  sugar-cane  is  not  cultivated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi above  30°  10',  whereas,  on  the  Atlantic,  it  can  be  cultivated  neariy 
two  degrees  higher :  and  the  winters  are  milder  at  Charleston  in  lat.  32° 

*  Barataria  Bay  ii  also  lometimes  called  a  lake, 
t  Thii  includei  part  of  the  lea-marsh.  J  From  cd/e,  Fr. 
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42',  than  at  New  Orleans  in  lat.  30.     In  the  low  marshy  districts,  and 
on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  it  is  everywhere  sickly  in  autumn. 

Louisiana  is  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  district,  which 
districts  are  subdivided  into  34  parishes.  The  population  in  1830  was 
215,739,  of  which  109,588  were  slaves,  and  16,110  free  coloured.  The 
increase  in  ten  years  was  40J-  per  cent.  The  agricultural  part  of  the 
population  is  mostly  French,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  annual  crop  of  sugar,  though  liable  to  great 
fluctuations,  according  to  the  seasons,  averages  100,000  hogsheads  of 
1000  lbs.  each.  An  acre  yields  about  1000  or  1200  lbs.,  and  each  hand 
cultivates  five  acres.  In  the  immense  plains  called  prairies,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  business  of  grazing  is  extensively  fol- 
lowed. Both  indigo  and  rice  are  cultivated  in  the  rich  swamp  lands 
to  a  small  extent.  The  commercial  part  of  the  population  is  made  up 
of  citizens  from  all  the  States,  and  of  adventurers  from  all  nations, 
attracted  by  the  immense  amount  of  domestic  produce  which  New 
Orleans  receives  by  the  Mississippi.  The  exports  of  the  State  thus 
swxUcd  by  the  productions  of  the  fertile  regions  drained  by  that  river, 
annually  amount  to  18  or  20,000,000  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  what  is 
sent  coastwise.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  this  State  worth  notice, 
except  a  very  extensive  one  of  refined  sugar  at  New  Orleans. 

Carondelet  Canal  connects  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  New  Orleans, 
and  admits  the  passage  of  such  vessels  as  can  navigate  that  lake.  Lake 
Borgne,  and  Pascagoola  Sound.  Its  length  is  2^  miles  from  the  Bayou 
St.  John's  to  the  city.  The  New  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal  connects 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  New  Orleans,  with  Berwick's  Bay,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Teche  and  Atchafalaya;  length  100  miles.  There 
is  also  a  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  length,  4^ 
miles.  The  banks  of  this  State,  including  the  branches,  are  18,  and 
their  capitals  amount  to  23,664,000  dollars. 

New  Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  great  emporium  of 
western  commerce.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
105  miles  above  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river  Balize,  and  near 
1000  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts, — the  original  city,  and  the  surburbs  of  St,  Mary*s  above,  and  St, 
Marigntj  below,  which  together  extend  about  3  miles  on  the  river.  In 
the  season  of  inundation  the  Mississippi  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  streets ;  but,  at  its  ordinary  lev^l,  it  is  below  them. 
Wlien  seen  from  the  river,  the  city  exhibits  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary  activity  and  bustle.  Boats  of  every 
description  are  ranged  along  the  shore  above  the  town,  while  sea  vessels 
along  the  wharfs  present  a  forest  of  masts.  Steam-boats  of  the  largest 
size  are  continually  arriving  or  departing,  and  there  are  seldom  less 
than  from  30  to  50  there  at  once.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  but 
it  contains  few  handsome  buildings,  and  none  that  have  any  claim 
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to  magnificence.  The  upper  suburb,  St.  Mary's,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Americans  (natives  of  the  other  States),  and  is  built  i»  the  style  of  the 
northern  cities ;  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  French  predoniinieite.  The 
exports  are  greater  than  from  any  city  in  the  Uniop,  except  New  Yprk, 
and  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  flour,  pork,  whisky,  maizp,  lead, 
and  peltry.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  tlie  autumnal  months,  and  is 
particularly  dangerous  to  strangers  until  they  have  passed  a  winter 
there.  The  advantages  of  its  commerce,  however,  are  such  that  it  con- 
tinues rapidly  to  increase.  In  1800  the  population  was  less  than  6000, 
and  in  1830  it  was  46,310.  In  1838  the  number  of  banks  in  Lioiiisinna 
was  47,  and  their  capitals  amounted  to  above  36,000,000  dollars. 

The  other  towns  of  Louisiana  are  inconsiderable.  The  largest  of 
them  are  Donald somilley  selected  as  the  future  seat  of  government,* 
on  the  Mississippi,  90  iniles  above  New  Orleans;  Baion  Ronge^  30 
miles  higher;  Frandmllcy  20  miles  higher;  fin^  Alexandria ^  on  Red 
River,  above  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Natchitoches ^  80  miles  above 
Alexandria,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation,  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  to  Mexico. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  the  State ;  Louisiana  College^  at  Jackson ; 
Jefferson  College,  in  St.  James's  parish ;  and  Franklin  College,  at  Ope- 
lousas.  The  State  annually  appropriates  40,000  dollars  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  sect, 
and  next  to  them  the  Baptists. 

The  legislature  consists  o(  a  senate  of  1 7  members,  and  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  50  members,  both  chosen  biennially. 

Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1699.  In  1763  it  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain,  and  in  1800  re-ceded  to  France,  who,  in  1803,  made 
sale  of  it  to  the  United  States.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  south  of 
31°  N.  lat.,  was  then  governed  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  until 
1812,  when  it  was  admitted,  with  the  extension  of  its  limits  two  degrees 
north,  into  the  Union.     The  constitution  was  formed  in  the  same  year. 

The  South-western  States. — III.  Mississippi 

Is  bounded  on  the  east,  from  Pascagoola  Bay  to  the.  Tennessee  River,  by 
a  north  line  inclining  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  east,  which  separates 
it  from  Alabama :  on  the  north-east,  by  the  Tennessee  to  the  3.5th  paral- 
lel, 10  miles :  on  the  north,  by  that  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Tennessee,  106  miles :  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  265  miles,  and  from 
Louisiana  to  the  31st  parallel,  235  miles:  on  the  south,  by  that  parallel 
to  Pearl  River,  105  miles:  on  ^Aetce^/, again, by  that  river  to  its  mouth, 

*  The  setsions  of  the  legislature  were  actually  held  there  in  1830  and  1831, 
which  may  explain  the  discrepancy  in  geographical  works. 
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60  miles,  by  which  parallel  and  river  it  is  further  separated  frpm 
Louisiana :  on  the  souths  again,  by  the  Mei^ican  Gulf  tp  the  Alabama 
line,  70  miles  *    The  area  is  47,680  square  miles. 

There  are  a  number  of  low  sandy  islands  about  8  or  10  miles  from 
the  Gulf  shore,  which  form  Pascagoola  Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  Bay  cf 
St,  Louis  on  the  west.  They  produce  nothing  but  pines  or  coarse 
grass,  and  are  of  little  value. 

There  are  no  momiitaiiis  in  this  State,  the  ^Appalachian  qh^in  having 
here  sunk  to  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  whiph  serve  merely  to 
diversify  the  surface  of  the  northern  part.  The  rivers  of  the  State  are 
the  Pascagoolay  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  about  12 
miles  west  of  the  Alabama  line.  About  40  miles  from  it^  mo\it|f  it  di- 
vides into  the  Chickasaw  from  the  nprth,  and  Leaf  River  from  the  north- 
west. The  first  is  navigable  70  piiles,  and  the  last  30.  Pearl  River 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  floi^s  through  it  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion about  150  miles,  and  then  becomes  the  lower  part  of  its  western 
boundary,  for  60  miles.  It  is  navigable  {tbout  150  miles.  The  following 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  this  State  beginning  at  its  south 
boundary.  The  Homochitto,  after  a  south-w^t  course  of  about  80 
miles,  disembogues  50  miles  below  Natchez.  The  Big  Black  or  Chit- 
feloosay  after  a  similar  course  of  about  twice  the  length,  falls  into  the 
Mississippi,  50  miles  above  Natchez.  The  Vazoo  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  after  a  devious  but  general  south-west  course  of 
more  than  200  miles,  joins  the  Mississippi  12  miles  above  the  Walnut 
Hills.  It  is  navigable  for  ho^ts  for  50  miles.  The  Tvmbigbee  has  its 
source  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  vf^d  Q^w^  thro\i^h  it  for  about 
100  miles  in  a  south  south-east  course  before  it  enters  Alabama.  Thp 
Mississippi  is,  however,  by  far  ^hp  most  important  rivpr  of  the  State  to 
which  it  has  given  a  name. 

The  southern  part  of  this  State,  like  ^hat  of  Alabama,  i^  a  flat  sandy 
country,  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  intermingled  with  cypress  swamps. 
From  this  description  must  be  excepted  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  consist  not  only  of  the  alluvial  lands  next  the  river, 
but  of  a  belt  of  high  table-land,  which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
pine  lands,  and  which,  when  near  the  river,  goes  by  the  name  of  *'  bluffs." 
They  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  and  in  one  of 
them,  Loftus^s  Heights,  are  found  breccias  and  other  rocks,  the  last  that 
are  seen  in  descending  the  Mississippi.  The  rest  of  thp  State  has  a 
gently  waving  surface,  but  not  a  fertile  soil,  except  on  the  streams. 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  river  shall  be  confined  to  its  channel 
here,  as  in  Louisiana,  by  embankments  on  the  Mississippi,  the  country 
will  not  only  be  rendered  more  salubrious,  but  that  a  body  of  land 
will  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation  which  is  inferior  to  none  in  fertility. 
The  climate  of  Mississippi  is  the  same  as  that  of  Alabama,  except 

*  DiKregardiug  the  iudentations. 
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that  its  temperature  is  a  little  higher.  It  is,  however,  thought  to 
be  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  lands  formerly  occupied  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
and  comprehending  more  than  half  the  State,  are  supposed  to  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  fertile  high  land  than  those  already  settled.  As  large 
bodies  of  these  lands  have  been  lately  sold  by  the  general  government, 
they  will  soon  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  State  is  divided  into  56  counties,  including  those  lately  laid  off  in 
the  Indian  country.  The  population  in  1830  was  136,621,  including 
65,659  slaves,  and  519  free  coloured.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was 
81  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  large  bodies  of  land  which  have 
been  subsequently  sold,  and  will  have  been  settled  by  the  year  1840, 
the  next  census  will  probably  show  a  much  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  in  any  southern  State.  Agriculture,  from  the  united  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  is  unusually  productive  in  this  State.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  cotton,  though  some  sugar  is  made  on  the  Mississippi  and 
at  other  places  in  the  south.  Rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco  may  all  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage.  The  State  has  little  commerce  as  yet,  and  no 
manufactures.  The  staple  products  are  all  sent  to  New  Orleans.  There 
are  10  banks  in  Mississippi,  including  the  branches,  and  their  capitals 
are  estimated  at  3,666,000  dollars. 

Jackson^  on  Pearl  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  scat  of 
government.  It  has  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  but  is  an  incon- 
siderable place.  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  300  miles  from  New 
Orleans  by  water,  is  the  largest  and  oldest  town  in  the  State.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  or  bluff,  300  feet  above  the  river ;  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  and  extensive  commerce.  Being  opposite  to  a 
cypress  swamp  in  Louisiana  of  great  extent,  it  is  very  sickly  in  the 
summer  months :  population,  2790.  Monticello  on  Pearl  River,  Vi'cks- 
burg  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and  Warrenton,  a  few  miles  below  it,  on  the 
Mississippi,  are  small  but  very  thriving  towns. 

Jefferson  College,  at  Washington,  near  Natchez,  is  well  endowed,  but 
has  not  been  a  successful  institution.  The  State  has  ample  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  popular  instruction,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
put  in  efficient  operation.  The  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
are  the  prevailing  sects. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  30  members,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  91  members.  Its  internal  revenue  (1834)  is 
88,000  dollars.  The  constitution  was  formed  in  181 7|  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  and  was  amended  in  1832. 

The  whole  of  this  State,  exce])t  the  small  portion  on  the  Gulf  that  was 
part  of  West  Florida,  was  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  until  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  It  was  governed  as  a  (crritori/,  together 
with  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  from  1798  to  1^17,  when  it  was 
separated  from  Alabama,  as  already  mentioned. 
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The  South-western  States. — IV.  Tennessee 

Is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  nearly  corresponding  to  the  35th 
parallel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  North  Carolina  boundary,  by  ^'hich 
line  it  is  separated  from  the  States  of  Mississippi,  106  miles,  of  Alabama, 
146  miles,  and  of  Greorgia,  10  miles;  on  the  south-east  by  a  conven- 
tional line  between  this  State  and  North  Carolina,  running  north  20 
miles,  and  then  along  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range  to  the 
north-east,  about  180  miles;  on  the  north  by  a  line  running  a  little 
north  of  west*  to  the  Tennessee  River,  by  which  line  it  is  separated 
from  Virginia,  108  miles,  and  from  Kentucky,  242  miles ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Tennessee,  12  miles;  and  on  the  north,  again,  by  the  parallel  of 
36®  30'  to  the  Mississippi,  80  miles,  by  which  river  and  parallel  it  is 
further  separated  from  Kentucky;  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  southern  boundary,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  36°  N.  lat.,  about  50  miles,  and  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
nearly  to  35°  N.  lat.,  about  100  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river, — 
thus  touching  no  less  than  eight  States.  The  area  is  40,200  square 
miles. 

All  the  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  which  are  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  Virginia,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  this  State.  Of  these, 
the  range  which  separates  the  State  from  North  Carolina,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains,  is  the 
highest.  Next  to  this  in  height  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cumberland 
range,  the  most  western  of  all,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  western" 
boundary  of  Virginia,  and  separates  East  from  West  Tennessee.  Its 
elevation  is,  however,  moderate,  and  is  thought  nowhere  to  exceed  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  range  runs  from  60  to  70 
miles  north-west  of  the  eastern  boundary. 

Tliis  State  is  amply  supplied  with  rivers.  Besides  the  Mississippi^ 
which  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the  Tennessee,  which  by  its 
winding  course  first  crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  then  at  an 
interval  of  200  miles,  from  south  to  north,  the  State  has  the  Holston, 
which  flows  from  Virginia  to  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Tennessee, 
in  the  mountainous  district,  having  previously  received  from  the  south- 
east the  French  Broad.  The  Holston  is  a  much  larger  and  longer 
stream  than  the  Tennessee,  at  the  point  of  junction.    The   C/mc/i, 

*  The  northern  boundary  line  of  this  State,  ijrhich  was  intended  to  be  a  parallel 
of  latitude  (3G°  30^),  according  to  the  charter  of  North  Carolina,  was  made  to  di-^ 
verf^e  so  far  to  the  north  by  those  who  ran  it,  that  when  it  reached  the  Tennessee, 
the  deviation,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  amounted  to  about  12  miles.  As  the  error 
deprived  Kentucky  probably  of  more  than  a  million  of  acres,  to  which  by  their 
several  charters  she  was  entitled,  it  was  near  producing  a  serious  dispute  between 
the  two  States ;  but  the  matter  was  compromised  in  1S20,  by  confirming  the  erro- 
neous line  to  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  nmning  the  true  line  to  the  Mississippi. 
There  is  a  similar,  but  smaller  deviation  on  the  southern  boundary. 
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which  also  rises  in  Virginia,  after  a  similar  south-west  course  joins 
the  Tennessee  60  miles  helow  the  Holston.  These  rivers  are  separated 
by  one  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  and  their  course  is  nearly  parallel. 
The  Nolirhucky  is  the  most  northern  and  the  longest  branch  of  French 
Broad  in  this  State.  Lower  down,  the  Hawassee  joins  the  Tennessee 
from  the  west.  All  these  rivers  are  received  by  the  Tennessee  before 
it  passes  into  Alabama ;  after  it  again  enters  the  State  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name,  it  receives  Duck  Rivera  which  taking  its  rise  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  has  a  course  a  little  north  of 
west,  of  130  miles  direct.  The  Cumberland  enters  this  State  from 
Kentucky  about  the  middle  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  making  a 
great  hend  to  the  south,  repasses  into  the  same  State,  about  150  miles 
from  its  place  of  entrance.  Several  rivers  flow  into  it  from  the  south, 
in  a  north-w^est  direction.  The  principal  streams  which  fall  direct  into 
the  Mississippi  from  this  State  are  Ohian^  Forked  Deer^  Big  Hatchy^ 
and  Wolf  rivers,  the  first  two  of  which  have  a  general  south-west  course, 
and  the  last  two  flow  to  the  north  of  west.  It  will  thus  be  perceived 
that  the  State  has  three  separate  systems  of  streams,  all  flowing  to  the 
west,  and  implying  three  distinct  general  slopes  from  east  to  west. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Tennessee  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  it  has  a 
large  proportion  of  very  fertile  land.  In  east  Tennessee,  the  most  mount- 
ainous region,  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  wheat  and  other  grain,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  and  fruit-trees.  In  west  Tennessee,  where  the  climate  is 
milder,  cotton  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  mineral  products  are  iron, 
lead,  gypsum ;  and  nitrous  earth  is  so  abundant  that  saltpetre  could  be 
manufactured  to  any  extent.  Marble  in  great  variety,  and  burr  mill- 
stones, are  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  other  minerals 
which  have  been  found  in  the  State  are  gold,  zinc,  manganese,  magnetic 
iron  ore,  roofing  slate,  coal  and  salt.  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
arc  numerous  limestone  caves,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  sin- 
gularity. The  same  mountains  abound  in  organic  remains  both 
animal  and  vegetable  :  among  the  latter  are  the  cyi)ress,  sycamore, 
and  hickory.  Beds  of  oyster-shells  are  found  on  high  table-lands, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  weigh  two  pounds.  Mr.  Flint  thus 
speaks  of  the  singularly  deep  channels  which  some  of  the  streams  of 
this  State  have  made  in  the  limestone  country.  "Descending  many 
of  them  that  are  large  enough  to  be  boatable,  the  astonished  voyaij^er 
looks  up  and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  running  at  the  base  of 
perpendicular  limestone  walls,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  high.  The  view  is  still  more  grand  and  surprising  when  the 
spectator  looks  down  from  above,  and  sees  the  dark  waters  rolling  at 
such  prodigious  depths  below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  that  seems 
to  have  been  hewn  from  the  solid  limestone  on  ])urpo8e  to  receive  the 
river."  The  climate  of  west  Tennessee  h:is  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  division,  owing  to  the  difTcrcnccof 
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elevation  ;  but  the  latter  contain?  some  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  North 
America. 

The  State  is  divided  for  some  purposes  into  two  unequal  districts,  of 
which  the  eastern  has  22  counties,  and  thp  western  40.  l^he  popula- 
tion in  1830  was  Q8 1,904,  of  which  141,603  are  slaves,  and  4,555  free 
coloured.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  62  per  cent.  The  inhabitants 
arc  generally  planters  and  fanners,  and  their  products  are  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain.  In  east  Tennessee  the  greater 
number  are  graziers ;  large  droves  of  their  cattle,  reared  at  little  ex- 
pense, are  annually  driven  to  Virginia,  and  there  fatted  for  market. 
Their  hogs  and  horses  are  commonly  driven  to  the  Carolinas.  The  only 
manufactures^  the  household  excepted,  are  those  of  bar  iron,  coarse 
cotton  and  hempen  fabrics,  and  cordage.  The  State  in  1838  had  1 1 
banks,  whose  capitals  amount  tq  about  6,000,000  dollars. 

Nashvillej  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland-  is  the  capital,  and  the 
largest  town  in  the  State.  It  has  a  steam-boat  navigation  to  the  Ohio, 
and  is  well  built,  healthy,  and  thriving.  Population,  5,556.  Knoxviile, 
on  the  Holston,  near  the  centre  of  east  Tennessee,  178  miles  west  of 
Nashville,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.  Murfreesborouyh,  30  miles 
south-east  of  Nashville,  has  1400  inhabitants.  Memphis^  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  State,  is  a  very  thriving 
town,  and  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Mississippi  steam-boats. 

The  University  of  NdshviUe  has  six  instmctors,  and  a  library  of 
about  5000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  College  at  Greenville^  and  another 
at  Knoxville.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  at  Maryvilley  in  east  Ten- 
nessee. The  prevailing  sects  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  25  members,  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  75  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected  biennially.  It 
meets  oply  every  other  year.    The  annual  revenue  is  93,000  dollars. 

Tennessee  was  originally  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  179Q,  and  remained  a  territorial  govern- 
ment until  1796,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  in  the  same  year. 

The  South-western  States.— V.  Arkansas 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  from  the  33d  to  the  36th  parallel,  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  265  miles,  and 
from  Tennessee,  80  miles :  on  the  north  by  the  36th  parallel  to  the  St. 
Francis,  30  miles ;  on  the  eastj  again  by  that  river,  to  the  parallel  of  36° 
30',  40  miles ;  on  the  norths  again,  by  the  same  parallel,  240  miles,  by 
which  three  lines  it  is  separated  from  Missouri;  on  the  west  by  a  meri- 
dional line  to  Red  River,  200  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
Missouri  territory;  on  the  south  by  Red  River,  10  miles;  and  on 
the  west^  again,  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  north-west  angle  of  Liouisiana, 
50  miles,  by  which  two  lines  it  is  separated  from  the  Mexican  territory; 
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on  the  south  by  the  33d  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  170  miles,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  I^ouisiana.    The  area  is  55,000  square  miles.* 

The  Ozark-^  Mountains  cross  the  north-west  comer  of  this  State,  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  consequently 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the.  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  here 
called  the  Black  Mountains.  The  Massemef  Mountains  consist  of  a 
chain  which  runs  nearly  west  from  the  middle  of  the  State,  until  it 
meets  the  Ozarks.  Neither  the  height  nor  the  breadth  of  either  chain 
has  been  yet  accurately  ascertained. 

The  ArkansaSy  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  crosses 
the  State  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  400  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  White  Rivera  rising  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  flowing  to  the  east  and  south, 
enters  Arkansas;  its  course  in  this  State  is  south-cast  120  miles  direct, 
and  south  about  the  same  distance,  until  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi, 
12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  two  rivers  inter- 
lock near  their  mouths.  White  River  receives  numerous  branches, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Black  Rivera  which,  rising  in  Mis- 
souri, has  a  general  south  course,  of  which  about  50  miles  are  in  this  State, 
llie  St,  Francis  also  rises  in  Missouri :  the  main  branch  has  its 
source  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  has  a  south-east  course ;  the  other 
branch,  the  Wliite  Water,  rises  near  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Hows  slug- 
gishly to  the  south  through  the  Big  Swamp,  They  unite  within  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  after  a  south  course  of  about  100  miles  direct, 
the  river  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  The  fFashita  rises  in  the  Masserne 
Mountains  between  Red  River  and  Arkansas,  and  taking  a  general  south- 
east and  south  course  of  about  100  miles,  receives  the  Little  Missouri 
from  the  west ;  after  a  south-east  course  of  50  miles  direct,  it  receives 
the  Saline  from  the  north,  and  after  a  further  course  of  about  15  miles, 
passes  into  Louisiana  to  join  Red  River.  Its  course  through  this  State 
by  its  windings  is  about  300  miles.  Red  River  enters  this  State  from 
the  west  40  miles  north  of  its  south-west  corner,  and  flowing  cast 
about  the  same  distance,  turns  to  the  south,  and  passes  into  Louisiana. 

The  soil  of  this  State  is  of  every  variety  of  fertility,  from  the  rich 
alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  pine  tracts  of  the  mountains.  Between 
the  Masserne  range  and  the  Mississippi  the  country  seems  to  have  a 
general  but  very  gentle  slope  to  the  south-cast,  and  as  it  approaches  the 
river  the  land  becomes  a  mere  swamp,  extremely  fertile,  but  at  present 

*  The  superficial  extent  of  ArkaDsas  is  made  much  greater  by  Tanner;  but  ac- 
cording to  his  map,  which  cannot  be  very  incorrect  (the  boundaries  being  by  lati- 
tude and  lon|;itude),  it  does  not  exceed  the  estimate  here  made.  He  is,  however, 
generally  accurate  in  these  estimates. 

t  Tlie  Maiserne  mountains  owe  their  name  to  a  particular  mountain,  which  the 
French  traders  and  hunters  called  Mount  Cerne;  and  the  Oxark  mountains  dcrivid 
theirs  from  the  provincial  designation  of  Arkansas  (probably  j4hx  Ark).  But  how- 
flver  derived,  those  names  have  now  obtained  a  general  currency. 
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totally  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  lands  on  Red  River  are  among  the  best. 
Those  lying  on  the  Arkansas  are  also  very  good,  but  above  34®  N.  lat, 
the  climate  seems  unsuited  to  cotton,  though  well  adapted  to  wheat. 
Mount  Prairie  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  country.  It  is  a  table 
land,  rising  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  situated  be- 
tween Little  Missouri  and  Red  River,  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  diameter, 
the  soil  of  which  is  as  black  as  ink,  and  beneath  it  sea-shells  are  every- 
where found  to  a  very  great  depth.  Between  the  rivers  of  this  territory 
there  are  large  tracts  of  barren  ridges  and  sandy  prairies. 

The  climate  for  200  miles  up  the  Arkansas  resembles  that  of  Louisiana 
in  temperature  and  humidity.  The  season  of  planting  maize  is  about 
three  weeks  later  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans,  but  more 
than  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  Missouri.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
nearly  as  far  as  Little  Rock,  being  flat  and  marshy,  is  very  unhealthy ; 
but  in  the  prairies  and  the  highlands  it  is  as  healthy  as  most  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Arkansas  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Those  hitherto  found 
are  iron  ore  in  every  part,  and  lead,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  coal  on  the 
White  River.  Salt  is  very  abundant  in  a  region  100  miles  wide,  which 
traverses  the  middle  of  the  State  from  north  to  south.  It  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  brackish  taste  to  some  of  the  rivers.  There  is  a  plain  or  prairie 
which  is  for  many  miles  covered  with  crystallised  salt,  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep. 

The  Hoistings  near  the  Masseme  Mountains,  are  remarkable  for 
their  extraordinary  temperature,  that  of  some  of  them  being  nearly 
equal  to  boiling  water.  They  exhibit  no  mineral  properties.  Two 
miles  from  the  springs  is  a  quarry  of  the  Turkish  oil-stone. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  divided  into  34  counties.  The  population 
in  1830  was  30,383,  including  4518  slaves.  The  increase  in  10  years 
was  112*8  per  cent.  In  1835  the  population  was  58,134.  The 
settlements  are  very  scattered.  Little  JRock^  or  Arkopolis,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  300 
miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  river,  and  120  miles  by  land.  It  is  acces- 
sible by  steam-boats.  The  post  o(  Arkansas y  an  old  French  settlement, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  100  miles  south-east  of  Little 
Rock. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  17  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  54  members,  elected  bien- 
nially. Arkansas  became  a  territorial  government  in  1819,  when  its 
limits  extended  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  but  in  1824  it  was  restricted 
to  its  present  limits  on  the  west.  There  were  then  French  and  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  country  of  long  standing.    It  became  a  separate  State 

in  1836. 

The  North-western  States. — I.  Missouri 

Is  bounded  on  the  eaH  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Ten- 
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nessee  about  CO  miles,  and  Kentucky  about  the  same  distance :  on  the 
north-east  by  the  same  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lemoine,* 
which  separates  it  from  Illinois  450  miles :  on  the  north-east  by  the 
River  Lemoine,  20  miles :  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  40°  36', 
to  the  river  Missouri,  150  miles :  on  the  south-west  by  the  same  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kansas,  about  250  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river ;  on  the  west  by  a  meridional  line  which  separates  it  from  the 
territory  set  apart  fdr  the  Indians,  285  miles :  on  the  south  by  the 
parallel  of  36°  30',  which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  200  miles :  on 
the  west,  nt^nin,  by  the  St.  Francis,  40  miles,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
36th  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  30  miles,  which  two  last  lines  also 
separate  it  from  Arkansas.     The  area  is  66,000  square  miles. 

The  Ozark  Mountains  run  from  near  the  centre  of  the  State  in  a  general 
south-west  directidn  to  Texas.  They  consist  of  distinct  knobs  and  ndges, 
of  ho  great  elevation  in  this  State,  but  increase  in  height  as  they  proceed 
south.  There  is  also  a  ridge  to  the  east  of  them,  called  the  Iro7i  Moun- 
tainsy  which  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  MasSeme 
Mountains,  in  Arkansas,  but  neither  range  has  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored for  its  precise  course,  length,  breadth,  or  height,  to  be  known. 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  State,  and  the 
Missouri  traverses  it  from  west  to  cast  for  more  than  400  miles.  Its 
rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  are,  the  St.  Francis,  which,  rising  in 
the  Iron  Mountains,  and  flowing  south  200  miles,  passes  into  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  White  Water  on  the  east,  and  Black  River  and  Cur- 
rent  River  on  the  west,  have  a  similar  source  and  course  before  they 
unite  with  the  St.  Francis  in  Arkansas.  The  Maramec  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Iron  Mountains,  and,  flowing  to  the  north-east,  receives 
Big  River  from  the  south;  it  then  gradually  bends  to  the  south-cast,  and 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  20  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Salt  River  rises  in 
the  territory  north  of  this  State,  and  flowing  first  to  the  south,  and  thieii 
to  the  east,  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles  in 
Missouri.  The  other  principal  streams  of  the  State  are  tributaries  to  the 
Missouri.  They  are  the  Gasconade,  which  rises  on  the  east  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  and  flowing  parallel  to  them,  falls  into  the  Missouri, 
af\er  a  north-east  course  of  about  200  miles.  The  Osatje,  which  rides  to 
the  west  of  the  State,  flows  to  the  east  and  north-cast  about  200  miles 
through  it,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri,  12  miles  below  Jefferson  City,  re- 
ceiving several  tributaries  from  the  north  and  the  south.  The  Chariton, 
i-ising  in  the  territory  north  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  south  course  to  the 
Missouri,  and  through  this  State,  about  150  miles.  Grand  River,  further 
ivest,  has  a  south-east  course  through  the  State  of  about  the  same  length. 
It  receives  several  large  branches  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  State. 

The  surface  of  Missouri  may  be  divided  into  two  great  but  unequal 
slopes.     The  one  extends  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  is  about 

*  Formcrly^  Riviire  det  JUoinet^ 
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60  miles  wide,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  inclined  plane  which  extends  into  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The  other 
comprehends  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  has  a  general  inclination  to  the  east.  The  soil  of  the 
State  is  very  various,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  of  first-rate  fertility. 
The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missouri  are  more  mixed  with  sand  than  those 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  are  equally  productive.  Many  of  the  extensive 
prairies  are  little  less  fertile  than  the  river  lands.  But  generally,  at  a 
distance  from  the  streams,  the  soil  is  represented  to  be  poor.  Cotton  can 
be  grown  in  the  southern  parts  near  the  Mississippi.  Tobacco,  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  come  to  great 
perfection.    The  prairies  are  equally  well  Suited  to  grass  and  grain. 

About  St.  Louis,  in  88°  30'  N.  lat.,  lead  is  found  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  region  100  miles  by  40. 
The  ore  lies  in  detached  masses  of  rock  in  gravel.  The  ihines  are  exten- 
sively wrought.  Manganese^  zinCy  antimony  and  cobalt  are  found.  Coal, 
iron,  gypsum  and  salt  also  abound. 

The  climate  seems  distinguished  from  that  of  the  country  south  of  it 
by  its  remarkable  di'yness.  It  is  colder  tnan  the  latitude,  even  in 
America,  would  indicate,  which  fact  has  been  attributed  to  the  prevailing 
west  and  north-west  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sweep  over 
the  immense  plains  which  lie  betweeii  these  mountains  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  without  interruption.  The  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  is  com- 
monly frozen  over  by  the  1st  of  January ;  and  in  some  ]fears  it  is  frozen 
below  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State. 

Missouri  has  34  counties,  containing  140,455  inhabitants,  of  whom 
24,990  are  slaves  and  569  free  coloured.  The  increase  m  10  years,  by 
the  last  census,  was  130|  per  cent.  The  people  in  the  settled  parts  of 
the  State  are  planters  and  farmers.  Some  are  also  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  and  in  a  commerce  With  Mexico  overland.  That  part  of  the 
population  which  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  French  settlers 
arc  mostly  boatmen  and  huntsmen.  The  trade  by  steam-boats  on  the 
Mississippi  has  increased  very  rapidly,  and  given  a  great  spring  to  agri- 
cultural enterprise  ;  but  some  of  the  best  lands  for  farming,  the  prairies^ 
cannot  now  be  cultivated  for  want  of  the  means  of  fencing,  as  they  afford 
neither  timber  nor  stone.  Plantations  have  been  reconmiended  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  timber  for  fences.  The  articles  of  export 
are  flour,  tobacco,  pork,  furs,  and  lead.  The  last  may  l)e  regarded  as 
the  principal  manufacture  of  the  State  ;  30,000,000  poimds  arc  ordina- 
rily made  in  a  year;  and  a  small  part  of  it  is  also  manufactured  into 
shot,  sheet  and  white  lead. 

St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade, 
both  of  export  and  import,  with  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  considerable 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  interior.    The  population  in  1830  was  6694, 
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and  has  since  greatly  increased;  in  1839,  it  exceeded  20,000.  Jeffer- 
son City  J  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
has  been  selected  as  the  permanent  capital.  At  present  it  contains 
few  buildings.  The  other  principal  places  of  trade  are  Herculaneum^ 
Genevieve^  and  Cape  Girardeau^  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri ;  Potosiy  in  the  middle  of  the  rainmg  district,  which  trades 
chiefly  in  lead :  St,  Charles^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  near  its 
mouth  ;  and  Franklin^  on  the  same  side,  50  miles  above  Jefferson  City. 
There  is  a  Catholic  college  at  St.  Louis,  with  six  instructors,  and  another 
Catholic  seminary  at  the  Barrens.  The  principal  religious  sects  are 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  18  members,  and  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  49  members.  The  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  comprehended  this  State.  In  1804  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Louisiana,  and  placed  under  a  territorial  government,  which 
continued  until  1821,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  con- 
stitution was  formed  the  year  before. 

The  North-western  States. — II.  Kentucky 

Is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36®  30',  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Tennessee,  80  miles :  on  the  east  by  the  Tennessee,  12  miles :  on 
the  souths  again,  by  a  line  running  easterly  from  the  Tennessee  to  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  242  miles,  by  which  three  lines  this  State  is 
separated  from  Tennessee :  on  the  south-east  by  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains to  the  Great  Sandy,  106  miles :  on  the  no r/^-eo^^  by  the  Big  Sandy, 
70  miles,  by  which  mountains  and  river  it  is  separated  from  Virginia : 
on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  1 73  miles :  *  on  the  north-west  by  the  same  river,  to  37"  N.  lat., 
which  separates  it  from  Indiana,  280  miles,  and  from  Illinois,  130  miles : 
onihetcest  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  about 
60  miles.     The  area  is  40,500  square  miles. 

The  only  mountains  in  this  State  are  those  of  the  Cumberland  range, 
some  of  the  ridges  of  which  pass  to  the  west  of  its  south-cast  border. 

The  Ohio  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State  for  above  600  miles,  and 
the  Mississippi  for  more  than  60  miles.  All  the  other  rivers  fall  into  the 
Ohio.  Big  Sandy,  its  north-cast  boundary,  flows  first  north-west,  and 
then,  having  received  its  west  fork,  to  the  north,  before  it  joins  the  Ohio. 
It  is  navigable  to  the  mountains.  The  Licking  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and,  af^er  a  north-west  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  Kentucky  rises  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  by  a  more  devious,  but  general  north-west  course  of  about  300  miles, 
joins  the  Ohio  at  Port  William,  77  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  navigable 
for  steam-boats  60  miles,  and  for  batteaux  near  100  miles  further.     Salt 

*  This  estimate  of  boundary  does  not  include  the  smaller  windings  of  the  rivers. 
Accordin>j^  to  theve,  Kentucky  u  bounded  by  the  Ohio  for  790  milvs. 
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River  rises  iu  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flowing  northi  about  40  miles, 
turns  to  the  west,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles  unites  with  the 
Rolling  Fork  from  the  south,  and,  again  turning  to  the  north-west,  enters 
the  Ohio  at  Shepperdsville.  It  is  a  large  stream  for  its  length,  and  is 
navigable  for  boats  150  miles.  Green  River  also  has  its  source  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and,  flowing  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  north- 
west, with  considerable  bends,  joins  the  Ohio  200  miles  below  Louis- 
ville. It  receives  the  Big  Barren  from  the  south-east,  with  some  other 
tributaries,  is  navigable  for  200  miles,  and  has  a  course  of  more  than 
300  miles.  The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
and  winding  to  the  west  and  south-west,  about  200  miles,  enters 
Tennessee;  continuing  its  course  first  to  the  south-west,  then  to  the 
west,  and  finally  to  the  north-west,  about  250  miles,  it  again  enters 
Kentucky,  and  after  a  further  course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  60 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  to  Nashville  for  steam- boats, 
and  for  bateaux  300  miles  higher.  The  Tennessee^  after  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  State  for  12  miles,  flows  through  it  for  60  miles,  and 
disembogues  into  the  Ohio,  12  miles  below  the  Cumberland. 

This  State  has  a  general  slope  towards  the  north-west,  but  the  surface, 
except  in  the  small  part  which  is  mountainous,  is  undulating  throughout. 
It  contains,  probably,  a  greater  proportion  of  first-rate  high  land  than 
any  State  in  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  district 
in  the  south-east,  the  whole  State  has  a  substratum  of  limestone  from  5 
to  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  to  this  circumstance  its  ex- 
traordinary fertility  has  been  mainly  imputed.  To  the  south  of  Green 
River,  and  for  a  small  extent  to  the  north,  there  are  large  tracts,  called 
"  barrens,"  from  their  comparative  inferiority  to  the  best  lands,  but  they 
are  found  well  adapted  to  farming,  and  would,  in  some  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  be  regarded  as  rich.  The  rivers  of  this  State,  having  often  worn 
deep  channels  into  the  limestone,  aflbrd  no  alluvial  land ;  and  they  oc- 
casionally exhibit  very  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  in  their  lofty 
and  precipitous  clifls :  indeed,  the  natural  landscape  of  the  country  is 
generally  extremely  beautiful  from  the  singular  freshness  of  its  verdure, 
its  diversified  surface,  and  its  open  groves,  which  present  the  appearance  of 
pleasure-grounds  rather  than  of  native  forests.  Though  the  State  is  well 
watered  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  it  is  iu  some  places  ill  supplied 
with  springs  and  fountains. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  being  of  secondary  formation,  it 
possesses  marble  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  limestone,  coal  and  salt. 
It  contains  also  iron  in  abundance,  lead,  and  aluminous  earth.  It  has 
some  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  The 
Olympian  Springs,  47  miles  east  of  Lexington,  are  partly  sulphureous, 
and  partly  chalybeate.  Those  of  Harrod^burg,  31  miles  south  of 
Frankfort,  are  the  most  frequented,  and  are  deemed  efficacious  in  cases 
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of  indigestion  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Like  other  limestone  coiintries, 
Kentucky  abounds  in  caves,  especially  in  the  south-east,  where  they 
occur  in  unusual  variety  and  extent.  The  Mammoth  Cave,  near 
Green  River,  besides  exhibiting,  in  great  variety,  the  curious  and 
fantastic  appearances  which  are  common  to  all  caverns  in  limestone 
countries,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  extent,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
height  and  width  of  some  of  its  caverns.  The  first  explorers,  following 
its  numerous  windings,  supposed  it  to  extend  16  or  18  miles  from  the 
mouth,  but  a  more  careful  survey  has  reduced  the  distance  to  two  milei 
and  a  half.  Another  local  feature,  derived  from  the  substratum  of  lime- 
stone, is  the  frequency  of  funnel-shaped  pits  from  20  to  100  feet 
diameter,  and  60  or  70  feet  in  depth.  By  these  cavities  the  rains  find 
a  passage  through  perforations  in  the  limestone  below,  under  the  stratum 
of  which  streams  of  water  are  sometimes  found.  They  are  called  '*  sink 
holes,"  and  are  met  with  in  Western  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  other 
countries  abounding  in  limestone. 

This  State  is  divided  into  83  counties.  The  population  in  1830  was 
687,917,  of  which  165,213  were  slaves,  and  4,917  free  coloured.  The 
increase  in  ten  years  was  22  per  cent.  The  people  have  great  enterprise 
and  industry,  as  is  manifested  in  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
internal  traffic.  The  agricultural  products  are  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
flax,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain ;  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Cotton  is 
grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  domestic  use.  Manufactures 
were  at  first  greatly  stimulated  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  either  over- 
land from  the  Atlantic  States  or  up  the  Mississippi ;  and  since  this  coat 
has  been  so  much  reduced  by  steam-boat  navigation,  the  protection 
aflbrded  by  the  federal  tariff,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  first 
difficulties,  have  continued  the  original  impetus.  Manufactures  of  hemp 
are  prosecuted  more  extensively  in  this  State  than  in  any  other,  particu- 
larly for  cotton-hogging.  There  are  also  thriving  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  leather,  paper,  hats,  and  glass.  The  exports  from  Kentucky, 
from  its  very  productive  soil  as  well  as  its  manufactures,  are  consider- 
able ;  and  it  supplies  the  Atlantic  States  with  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  and 
mules,  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  only 
canal  in  the  State  is  that  between  Louisville  and  Portland^  which  passes 
round  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  is  not  quite  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  the  largest  steam-boats.  A  railroad  extending  from  Lexington  to 
Louisville,  90  miles,  is  nearly  completed.  A  system  of  internal  im- 
provement was  established  by  the  legislature  in  1 836,  by  which  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  the  State,  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Licking  rivers,  were 
to  be  made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  State,  and  McAdam  turnpike-roads  throughout  the  State,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  incorporated  companies  and  the  State.  Every  part  of 
the  system  is  in  course  of  execution.    The  whole  is  placed  under  the 
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management  of  b.  Board  of  internal  improvement.  In  183S  there  were 
fourteen  banks  in  the  State,  with  capitals  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000 
dollars. 

Frankfort^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  60  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Population,  1680.  Louisville^  on 
the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  is  well  built,  has  several 
manufactories  of  cordage  and  bagging,  and  a  very  active  trade  on  the 
river.  The  population  in  1830  was  10,352,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
10  years.  MMwUle^  on  the  Ohio.  67  miles  north-east  of  Frankfort,  is 
the  second  commercial  town  of  the  State.  It  has  some  glass  and  other 
manufactures.  Population,  2,040.  Lexingion^  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn,  24  miles  south-east 
of  Frankfort.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most  improved  and  fertile  part  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  Popu- 
lation, 6,104.  Newport  and  Covington^  two  small  towns  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  Licking  River,  are  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  its  suburbs.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages,  containing  from  500 
to  1000  inhabitants,  is  very  great 

Transylvania  University^  in  Lexington,  is  the  oldest  college  in  the 
West.  It  has  six  professors  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  is 
connected  with  it  a  very  successful  medical  school  of  six  professors,  to- 
gether with  a  law-school.  There  are  also  Centre  Collegey  at  Danville, 
founded  by  Presbyterians,  having  eight  instructors ;  St,  Joseph's  College^ 
at  Bardstown,  by  Roman  Catholics,  having  15  instructors,  and  a  library 
of  5000  volumes ;  Augusta  College  by  the  Methodists,  with  six  instruct- 
ors ;  Cumberland  College^  at  Princeton,  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rians, with  three  instructors ;  and  George  Toiim  College^  by  the  Bap- 
tists, with  eight  instructors.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund  of  140,000 
dollars.  The  prevailing  sects  in  the  State  are  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Catholics: 

The  legislature  consists  of  38  senators  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
fourth  each  year,  and  100  representatives,  elected  annually.  The  an- 
nual revenue  is  about  200,000  dollars. 

Kentucky  was  originally  within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  The  first 
white  settler  was  Daniel  Boone,  in  1769.  It  was  separated  from 
Virginia  in  1790,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1792.  The  first 
constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  but  in  1799  it  was  remodelled  to  its 
present  form. 

Thk  North-western  States. — III.  Illinois 
Is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Ohio  (from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Wabash),  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  130  miles ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Wabash,  120  miles  direct,  and  by  a  meridional  line  to  Lake 
Michigan,  162  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is  separated  from 
Indiana ;  and  by  the  western  margin  of  that  lake,  57  miles ;  on  the  north 
by  the  parallel  of  42^  30^  to  the  Mississippi,  157  miles,  by  which  it  is 
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separated  from  the  Wisconsin  territory:  on  the  west  and  south-west 
by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  the  same  territory,  200 
miles,  and  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  340  miles.  The  area  is  57,900 
square  miles. 

Besides  the  Mississippi^  Ohio^  and  Wahash^  which  form  two-thirds  of 
the  boundary  of  this  State,  its  rivers  are  the  Kaskaskia^  which,  rising  on 
the  east  side  of  the  State,  and  flowing  to  the  south-west,  about  250  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mississippi,  about  80  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
The  Illinaisy  the  largest  river  in  the  State,  rises  near  Lake  Michigan, 
and  flowing  first  west  and  then  south-south-west,  enters  fhe  Mississippi 
20  miles  above  the  Missouri.  It  expands  into  a  lake  called  Peoria,  20 
miles  by  2,  about  200  miles  above  its  mouth.  A  morass  at  its  source  in 
wet  seasons  discharges  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  river,  and  a'  part  into 
the  Chicago,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Lake.  It  takes  the  name  of 
Illinois  only  from  the  confluence  oi  Plane  River  from  the  north-east,  and 
the  Kankakee  from  the  east,  both  considerable  streams,  and  navigable  for 
boats.  Thirty  miles  below  their  confluence  Fox  River  falls  into  the  Illinois 
from  the  north.  Fox  River  rises  in  the  Wisconsin  territory,  and  has  a 
south- south-west  course  of  200  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  in  this 
State.  Bv  some  this  is  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Illinois, 
but  whether  by  this  or  the  Kankakee  branch,  its  course  through  this 
State  cannot  be  less  than  400  miles.  The  other  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois  are  Vermilion  River  from  the  south-east,  the  Mackinaw 
from  the  north-east,  Spoon  River  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Sanga-- 
mon^  or  Sangamo,  from  the  east.  The  last,  by  much  the  largest,  has 
a  very  tortuous  course  to  the  west  of  more  than  250  miles,  of  which  140 
miles  are  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Illinois  130  (about  85  direct) 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Rock  River  rises  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  entering  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  its  north  boundary,  crosses  it  in  a 
south-west  course  of  about  200  miles  (125  direct)  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  in  this  State  are  the  Embarras 
River,  which  disembogues  iO  miles  below  Vincennes,  after  a  south  and 
south-east  course  of  about  150  miles,  and  the  Little  Wabash^  which  falls 
into  the  principal  river  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth. 

There  is  a  range  of  low  hills  near  the  Ohio,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  State  has  an  undulating  surface ;  but  with  these  exceptions  Illinois 
is  one  great  plain,  which  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west.  The 
soil  may  be  Ihus  divided :  1.  The  alluvial  /anc/*  on  the  rivers,  which  vary 
from  one  mile  to  eight  in  width,  and  are  subject  to  occasional  inundation. 
2.  Dry  prairie  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  alluvial,  and  elevated  above 
them  from  30  to  100  feet.  These  lands  sometimes  almost  touch  the 
river,  and,  though  generally  less  fertile  than  the  river  lands,  are  preferred 
as  being  not  subject  to  inundation.  3.  Wet  prairieSy  covered  with  coarse 
grass.  4.  Timbered  land,  some  of  which  is  steril,  but  the  greater  part 
Tcry  fertile.     A  part  of  this  consists  of  what  are  called  oak  openings^ 
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vhich  are  insulated  spots  in  the  prairie  lands  of  scattered  trees  with 
little  or  no  underwood.  The  beauty  of  these  natural  groves  is  occasion- 
*ally  enhanced  by  small  lakes  of  clear  water.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
State  contains  more  good  arable  land  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The 
American  Bottom,  a  tract  on  the  Mississippi,  extending  above  the  mouth 
of  Kaskaskia  for  90  miles,  has  great  celebrity.  Its  soil,  the  richest  river 
alluvium,  continues  unchanged  for  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some 
portions  of  it  have  been  cultivated  in  Indian  com,  without  intermission 
and  without  manure,  for  more  than  a  century.  The  minerals  of  the 
State  are  iron,  copper,  and  lead*  The  mines  of  the  last  are  wrought, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  mining  district 
is  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State.  Ilie  vein  of  ore  extends  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  across  Illinois  into  Wisconsin  Territory.  The  ore 
yields  on  an  average  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  is  200  miles  in  extent, 
and  passes  to  the  north  of  the  State.  Coal  is  found  in  every  part  of 
Illinois ;  salt-springs  are  common,  as  well  as  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
sandstone.  The  climate  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Missouri,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  humid,  and  in  general  less  healthy. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  52  counties.  The  population  in  1830  was 
157,445,  of  which  747  are  slaves,  brought  here  while  it  was  a  territory. 
The  increase  in  ten  years  was  185  per  cent.  A  canal  from  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinms,  has  been  projected,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, afford  the  shortest  communication  by  water  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  great  lakes.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  are  maize, 
wheat,  hemp,  flour,  and  tobacco.  Swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers 
from  the  abundant  mast  of  the  forests.  There  are  few  manufactures  in 
the  State,  except  those  of  salt  and  lead.  Of  the  latter,  8,000,000  lbs. 
were  produced  in  1830.  In  1838  there  were  eight  banks  in  the  State, 
the  capitals  of  which  amounted  to  2,000,000  dollars. 

Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Jacksonville  is  about  40  miles  west  of  Springfield.  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  are  old  French  settlements  on  the  American  Bottom,  which 
contain  about  500  inhabitants  each.  Alton,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  same  bottom,  has  a  population  exceeding  2000.  Galena,  in  the 
centre  of  the  mining  district,  has  about  1200  inhabitants.  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  population  of  4000  to  5000.  Most  of  the 
towns  in  this  State  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. 

Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  College,  at  Alton,  and  the 
theological  seminary,  at  the  same  place,  are  the  chief  public  seminaries 
of  the  State.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are  the  pre- 
vailing sects. 

The  legislature  consists  of  40  senators  and  91  representatives. 

This  State  is  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  which  Virginia  made  to 
the  United  States  in  1787  ;  but  the  first  settlements  made  in  it  were 
by  the  Canadian  French  about  the  year  1673.     It  was,  with  Indiana, 
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formed  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  1800.  In  1809  they 
were  made  separate  territorial  govemmentSy  and  in  1818  Illinois  wa» 
admitted  into  the  Union.    The  constitution  was  formed  in  the  same  year. 

The  North-western  States. — IV.  Indiana 

Is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky,  280  miles  ;*  on  the  east  by  a  meridional  line,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  17*7  miles,  and  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  10  miles;  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  41^  4V  to  Lake 
Michigan,  1 10  miles,  and  by  the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake,  40 
miles ;  on  the  tcest  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  Wabash,  162  miles,  and 
by  that  river  to  its  mouth,  120  miles  direct^  which  line  and  river  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  State  of  Illinois.    The  area  is  36>500  square  miles. 

The  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  the  most  important  rivers  of  this  State. 
The  Wabash  rises  in  Ohio  and  flows  into  this  State  in  a  course  first 
to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  south  of  west ;  it  then  makes  a  great  bend 
to  the  south,  and  flowing  in  that  direction  about  90  miles,  becomes 
the  boundary  of  the  State.  Its  whole  course  through  this  State  and 
along  its  western  margin  must  be  between  500  and  600  miles ;  it  is 
navigable  for  the  whole  distance,  except  at  its  falls  or  rapids.  All  the 
other  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  They 
are  White  River ^  which  enters  the  Wabash  about  120  miles  above  its 
mouth  (about  60  miles  direct),  and  is  formed  of  two  main  branches, 
of  which  the  northern  has  a  south-west  course  of  about  300  miles,  and 
the  East  Fork  has  also  a  general  south-west  course  of  200  miles ;  both 
of  them  receive  several  large  tributaries.  Above  the  great  bend  the 
Wabash  receives  the  Tippacanoe  and  Eel  River  from  the  north-east, 
then  the  Mississinewa^  from  the  south-east,  and  finally.  Little  River 
from  the  north-east.  White  Water  rises  in  Ohio,  and  entering  this  State 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  af^er  a  course  of  80  miles  returns  to  Ohio  and 
in  that  State  falls  into  the  Miami.  A  number  of  streams  fall  into  the 
Ohio,  but  none  of  much  magnitude.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those 
which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  two  branches  of  the  Maumee^ 
which  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  the  St,  JosepK*s  and  St.  Mary\  both  flow 
into  this  State  from  Ohio,  before  their  confluence,  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  in  a  course  almost  directly  opposite  to  that  which  their  united 
stream  takes  after  the  junction.  Both  the  Kankakee^  and  its  main 
branch  the  Pickimink^  have  their  rise,  and  the  first  has  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  in  this  State. 

Indiana,  like  Illinois,  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west.  Like 
that  State  too,  it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  one  great  plain.  There  is 
indeed  a  tract  of  hilly  country  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  State  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  those  eminences  called  *'  Ohio 
hills,"  which  sometimes  touch  the  river,  and  sometimes  retire  from  it 
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for  two  or  three  miles.  They  occasionally  rise  300  feet  above  the  river. 
The  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  intermixed  in  this  State  than  is 
usual ;  and  the  alluvial  river  bottoms  are  all  wide.  The  soil  is  admirably 
suited  for  grass  and  grain.  The  climate  is  somewhat  more  equable  than 
that  of  Illinois,  and  milder  than  that  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
everywhere  healthy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tcet  prairies 
and  swamps. 

Iron,  copper,  coal  and  salt  have  been  found  in  this  State,  but  no 
mines  are  yet  wrought.  Among  the  numerous  caves  is  one  near  the 
Ohio,  in  which  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  lumps  weighing  from  one  to  ten 
pounds.  A  bushel  of  the  earth  yields  from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds 
of  the  salt.  Nitre  and  gypsum  are  found  in  the  same  cave,  which  is  of 
great  extent 

Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counties ;  the  population  by  the  census  was 
343,031.  It  is  now  estimated  at  about  double  that  amount.  The  increase 
in  ten  years  was  133  per  cent.  The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  directed 
to  wheat,  maize,  swine,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  a  little  cotton.  The  most 
successful  vineyards  in  the  United  States  are  at  Vevay  in  this  State. 
They  are  managed  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  that  place,  and  consist  of 
native  species  of  the  vine,  the  foreign  being  found  too  succulent  in  that 
soil  and  climate.  A  canal  designed  to  connect  the  Wabash  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippacanoe  with  I^ake  Erie  through  the  Maumee 
River  is  in  progress ;  when  completed  it  will  probably  be  the  channel 
by  which  Indiana  and  part  of  Illinois  will  receive  their  foreign  mer* 
chandise  from  New  York.  Its  whole  length  will  be  211  miles,  of 
which  about  40  miles  are  in  Ohio.  In  1835-6  the  legislature  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  system  of  canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes  for  the  whole 
State,  which  are  placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board  of 
internal  improvement,  and  a  board  of  fund  commissioners.  The  system 
is  in  course  of  execution.  There  is  but  one  bank  in  the  State,  with 
eleven  branches.     Its  capital  is  about  2,000,000  dollars. 

Indianopolis  on  the  left  bank  of  White  River,  is  the  capital  of  In- 
diana. It  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  accessible  by  steam- 
boats. The  population  in  1830  was  1200,  but,  like  the  other  t(Jwns  in 
this  State,  it  has  since  greatly  increased.  VincenneSy  on  the  Wabash, 
150  miles  above  its  mouth,  was  settled  by  the  French  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Population,  1800.  New  Albany^  on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below 
Louisville  in  Kentucky,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  Population, 
3000.  Jeffersonvilley  opposite  Louisville,  a  small  but  handsome  town. 
Population,  1000.  Madison^  midway  between  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, has  a  great  export  trade,  particularly  in  barrelled  pork.  Popula- 
tion, 2000.  Vevay  on  the  same  river,  45  miles  below  Cincinnati, 
contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Swiss.  New  Harmmy^  on 
the  Wabash,  was  founded  in  1814  by  a  society  of  Germans,  under 
George  Rapp,  who  some  years  afterwards  sold  the  establishment  to 
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Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  and  removed  with  his  followers  to  Penn- 
sylvania. The  co-operative  system  was  adopted  by  both  these  leaders, 
but  differently  modified,  and  with  very  different  results.  Under  Rapp 
it  had  entire  success,  but  Owen's  eicperiment  provhig  a  failure,  the  co- 
operative plan  was  abandoned,  and  since  that  time  the  settlement  has 
continued  to  thrive. 

There  is  a  college  at  Bloomington,  another  at  South  Hanover,  and  a 
third  at  Crawfordsville,  which  are  as  yet  only  humble  establishments. 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and,  next  to  them,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  30  members  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  62.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  State 
do  not  ordinarily  exceed  40,000  dollars. 

Indiana  was  included  in  the  cession  of  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  in  1787.  It  was  placed  under  a  territorial  government  with 
Illinois  in  1800,  and  under  a  separate  one  in  1809.  In  1816  it  became 
a  State  and  formed  its  present  constitution. 

About  5000  Indians  still  remain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
They  are  principally  Pottawattamie s  and  Miamis. 

The  North-western  States. — V.  Ohio 

Is  bounded  on  the  souths  from  the  Miami  to  the  Big  Sandy,  by  the 
river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  210  miles ;  on  the  south- 
east^ by  the  same  river,  which,  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary,  separates  it  from  Virginia,  300  miles;*  on  the  east,  by  a  me- 
ridional line,  which,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Eric,  separates  it  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 93  miles ;  on  the  north-west  and  norths  by  Lake  Erie,  150 
miles;  on  the  norths  again,  by  the  parallel  of  41°  40'  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Indian  boundary,  80  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
State  of  Michigan ;  on  the  west  by  a  meridional  line  to  the  Ohio,  which 
line  separates  it  from  Indiana,  177  miles.  The  area  is  39,750  square 
miles. 

This  State  has  several  harbours  on  Lake  Erie :  but  they  are  gene- 
rally ob*structed  by  bars,  and  none  have  a  depth  of  more  than  7  feet.  The 
chief  of  them  are :  Sandusky  Bay^  an  arm  of  the  lake,  20  miles  long, 
and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  with  a  narrow  entrance  ;  Cleveland  Har- 
boufy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahoga  ;  Fair  Port  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  and  Ashtabula^  on  the  river  of  that  name. 

The  Ohio  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State  for  about  500  miles,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  surface  are  drained  bv  the  tributaries  of 
the  same  river.  The  most  considerable  of  these  streams  are :  the  Miami y 
which,  rising  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  flowing  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  after  a  course  of  about  1 50  miles,  falls  into 

*  Theie  diitances  are  according  to  the  windingi  of  the  Ohio. 
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the  Ohio,  having  near  its  mouth  made  a  bend  of  10  miles  into  Indiana. 
It  receives  Mad  River  from  the  north-east,  and  White  Watery  near  its 
mouth  from  the  west.  The  IaUIc  Miami,  after  a  similar  course,  dis- 
embogues about  30  miles  further  up  the  Ohio.  It  is  of  more  value  for 
the  numerous  mill  seats  it  affords  than  for  its  navigation.  The  SciotOy 
rising  beyond  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flowing  south  about  200  miles, 
joins  the  Ohio  at  Alexandria.  It  is  navigable  130  miles.  Its  prin- 
cipal branch.  Whetstone,  is  almost  as  large  as  the  river  itself.  The 
Hockhocking  hsiS  a  south-east  course  of  about  100  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  Ohio  180  miles  above  the  Scioto.  It  is  navigable  40  miles  to 
Athens.  The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  formed  of  two  branches, — the  Tuscarawas  from  the  north-east,  and 
White  Woman's  River,  from  the  north-west.  It  takes  the  name  of  Mus- 
kingum from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  and  it  flows  thence  by  a 
very  sinuous  course  of  100  miles  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  The  length 
of  the  river  by  either  branch  is  200  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  to  the  junc- 
tion. The  following  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Erie :  the  Maumee,  which 
rises  in  Indiana,  and  flows  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  course  through  this  State  is  about 
120  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  30  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids. 
The  Sandusky  has  a  north  course,  inclining  to  the  east,  of  90  miles  to 
the  bay  of  that  name.  Cayahoga  flows  hrst  to  the  south  about  50  miles, 
then  turns  and  flows  to  the  north  somewhat  further,  and  enters  the 
lake  at  Cleveland. 

This  State  is  nearly  level,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  a  general 
slope  to  the  south,  and  about  one-third  of  it  has  a  northern  slope  to 
Lake  Erie.  Parts  of  the  State,  especially  the  eastern  and  south-eastern, 
arc  hilly,  but  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  even  of  these  districts  which 
is  unfit  for  tillage ;  and  nine-tenths  of  the  State  may  be  regarded  as 
fertile.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  most  wet  and  marshy  part 
of  the  State  is  that  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  prairies  of  this  State  are  sometimes  wet  and  some- 
times dry,  but  are  all  fertile  and  fit  for  cultivation.  Iron  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  abundant  in  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  State.  Salt 
springs,  marble,  limestone  and  freestone  are  found  in  almost  every  part. 
The  Yellow  Springs  on  the  Miami,  60  miles  from  Cincinnati,  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  for  the  picturesque  scenery  which  surrounds 
them,  the  delightful  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  tonic  properties  of 
the  water.  The  climate  of  Ohio,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  has  been  very  generally  thought  to  lie  niilJer  than  it  is  in 
corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  this  opinion,  which  had 
been  advanced  in  Jefferson's  notes,  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  Volney 
from  his  own  observations.  It  is,  however,  denied  by  Mr.  Darby,  who 
maintains,  by  a  reference  to  many  well-established  facts,  that  the  west- 
ern climates  are  the  colder.      It  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  they 
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are  less  tempered  by  the  Avinds  from  the  ocean,  they  are  both  wanner 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter,  and  thus  some  of  the  facts  severally 
relied  on  in  support  of  these  opposite  opinions  may  be  reconciled.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  difference  of  temperature  in  different  winters 
may  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  western  valley  than  on  the  Atlantic. 
These  questions,  however,  so  susceptible  of  proof  from  careful  obser- 
vation, cannot  remain  much  longer  unsettled. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  75  counties.  The  population,  by  the  census, 
was  937,000  :  the  increase  in  ten  years  was  61  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  settlers  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were 
from  New  England,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  industrious 
and  commercial  habits  of  that  country.  The  agricultural  products  of 
the  State  are  maize,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  hemp,  and  flax.  Tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality  has  been  cultivated  for  market  within  a  few  years, 
and  has  now  become  one  of  the  staple  productions.  There  are  ex- 
cellent orchards,  and  in  ^  few  places  the  vine  is  cultivated.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs,  are  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the  Atlantic  States,  or 
sent  down  the  Mississippi.  Manufactures  have  been  more  successfully 
and  extensively  prosecuted  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  western  country : 
they  are  principally  of  wool,  cotton,  and  iron ;  with  leather,  paper,  hats, 
cabinet-ware,  salt,  whiskey,  linseed,  and  castor-oil.  It  is  also  the  most 
commercial  State  of  the  west.  The  exports,  besides  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  mentioned,  consist  of  flour,  barrelled  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  and  whiskey,  sent  either  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
or  to  New  York  by  Lake  Erie,  and  of  manufactured  articles  sent  to 
other  western  States.  Ohio  has  exhibited  extraordinary  enterprise  in 
its  canals.  The  one  from  Portsmauthy  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  to  Cleveland^  on  Lake  Erie,  is  306  miles  long,  and  passes  by 
Piketon,  Chillicothe,  Circleville,  Coshocton,  Newark,  besides  several  other 
places,  which,  though  now  inconsiderable  villages,  will  soon  be  respect- 
able towns.  There  are  several  short  branches  from  the  main  trunk,  and 
among  them  is  one  to  Columbus,  the  capital,  11  miles  long.  The 
Miami  Canal  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  66 
miles.  Both  these  canals  were  begun  in  1 825,  and  have  been  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.     The  whole  cost  has  been  about  5,000,000 

dollars.     In    1838  there  were  33  banks  in  operation,  and  their  capitals 
amounted  to  9,000,000  dollars. 

Columbus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  90  miles  (direct)  from 
its  mouth,  and  112  miles  north-east  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  capital.  In 
1812  its  present  site  was  a  wilderness:  the  population  in  1835  was 
4000.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  State, 
is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  western  country.  It  is  laid  out  with 
great  regularity,  and  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  It 
contains  24  churches,  4  markets,  and  many  manufactories  of  iron, 
brass,  copper,  wool,    and    cotton,  and  carries  on  a    very   extensive 
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trade  both  by  the  river  and  the  Miami  canal.  It  is  situated  on  an 
alluvial  river  bottom,  containing  about  four  square  miles,  and  consists 
of  two  plains  of  different  levels,  the  one  farthest  from  the  river  rising 
about  50  feet  above  the  other  by  a  gradual  slope.  This  valley,  or 
basin,  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  the  "  Ohio  hills,"  which  curve  round  it 
to  the  north.  The  singularly  rapid  growth  of  this  town  deserves  notice. 
In  1195  it  contained  500  inhabitants  :  in  1800,  2540:  in  1820,  9*133; 
and  in  1830,  26,515.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  houses  annually 
added  to  the  city  is  estimated  at  450.  Chillicotlie^  on  the  Scioto,  midway 
between  Columbus  and  the  Ohio,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2846.  Dayton,  on  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  termination  of  the 
canal,  also  has  many  manufactures  and  mills :  population,  2965. 
Marietta^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State.  Its  growth  has  been  checked  by  its  being  subject  to  inundations : 
population,  120*1.  Zanesville^  on  the  same  river,  below  the  falls,  58 
miles  east  of  Columbus,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town :  popu- 
lation, 3056.  Lancaster y  a  thriving  inland  town,  28  miles  south  of 
Columbus,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans,  and  it  communicates 
with  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  by  a  branch  canal :  population, 
1535.  GallipoUsj  on  the  Ohio,  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants 
from  France  in  I  *I91,  but  it  has  not  thriven.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  a  flourishing  town  both  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  is  38  miles  south-west  of  Pittsbuig,  and 
has  a  population  of  2937.  Clevehnd^  on  Lake  Erie,  in  1830  had 
1076  inhabitants,  but  it  now  amounts  to  about  10,000,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  trade  on  the  canal,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepSt,  The  harbour 
admits  vessels  of  seven  feet  water.  Sandusky ^  on  the  bay  of  that  name, 
is  a  place  of  great  business,  in  consequence  of  being  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Detroit.  There  are  many  other  towns  in  Ohio,  which  contain  from 
1000  to  1500  inhabitants  at  this  time,  and  which  will  soon  grow  into 
importance  in  this  fcrtil.^  industrious,  and  prosperous  State. 

Education  has  also  received  liberal  encouragement  in  Ohio.  It  has 
five  institutions  which  rank  as  colleges.  The  University  of  Ohioy  at 
Athens,  on  the  Hock  hocking ;  Miami  University  ^  at  Oxford ;  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  at  Hudson ;  Kenyon  College y  at  Gambier ;  and  Franklin 
College,  at  New  Athens ;  besides  several  others.  They  each  have  five 
or  more  instructors,  and  an  average  of  fifty  students.  There  is  a  medical 
school  at  Cincinnati,  and  another  at  Worthington,  and  a  law  school  at 
Cincinnati.  The  New  England  system  of  common  schools  has  been 
introduced,  and  after  some  early  difficulties  seems  now  attended  with 
success.  The  prevailing  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists ;  but  in  the  principal  towns  there  is  a  portion  of  all  the  other 
•ects. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  36  senators,  and  72  representa- 
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lives.     The  annual  expenses  of  the  State*  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
the  canal  debt,  are  less  than  100,000  dollars. 

Ohio  was  comprehended  in  the  cession  of  Virginia  in  178*1.  Some 
adventurers  from  New  England  had  settled  at  Marietta  the  year  before. 
It  was  made  a  territorial  government  in  1789,.  and  it  became  a  State  in 
1802,  in  which  year  the  present  constitution  was  formed. 

The  North-western  States.— VI.  Michigan. 

This  State  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  is  bounded 
on  the  south-east  firom  the  Ohio  line  by  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  River,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  St.  Clair  River,  136  miles :  on  the  north-west^  by  Lake 
Huron,  250  miles  :  on  the  south-west^  west,  and  south y  by  Lake  Michigan, 
to  the  Indiana  boundary,  300  miles :  on  the  south,  again,  by  the  parallel 
of  41°  50',  which  separates  it  from  Indiana,  105  miles :  on  the  west^ 
again,  by  a  line  running  south  to  the  Ohio  boundary,  10  miles :  on  the 
souths  again,  by  the  parallel  of  41°  40',  which  separates  it  from  Ohio,85 
miles.  The  area  is  about  38,000  square  miles.  The  northern  peninsula 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Huron  and  St. 
Mary's  River,  50  miles;  on  the  north^hy  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  river  Montreal,  350  miles;*  on  the  north^westy  by  the 
same  river  to  its  source,  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  Lakes  of  the  De- 
sert, and  thence  by  the  river  Menomonies  to  its  mouth  in  Green  Bay 
180  miles, which  separate  this  State  from  the  Wisconsin  Territory;  on 
the  south-east  and  south,  by  Green  Bay,  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
250  miles.  The  area  is  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  whole  area 
of  the  State  is  estimated  by  Tanner  at  59,700  square  miles.  The  lake 
coast  of  the  State  has  been  computed  at  1400  miles. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the  southern  peninsula, 
which  flow  north  or  east  into  Lake  Huron,  or  west  into  Lake  Michigan, 
which  are  generally  navigable,  and  abound  in  (ish,  but  none  of  them 
have  much  length.  The  largest  are  Grand  River,  the  Kalamazoo^  and 
the  St.  Joseph's,  which  empty  into  the  Michigan  Lake,  and  the  Saginaw^ 
which  flows  into  Saginaw  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  The  St.  Joseph's,  by* 
bend,  runs  about  30  miles  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  Maumee 
runs  about  8  miles  witliin  this  territory  before  it  falls  into  I-4ike  Erie. 
The  only  harbours  of  this  peninsula  are  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
shores  having  scarcely  any  other  indentations,  except  Saginaw  Bay,  which 
has  a  length  of  60  miles,  and  a  width  of  about  20  miles.  The  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  have  not  l)een  surveyed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
best  harbours  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  be  yet  known ; 
the  chief  bav  is  that  of  Kewenaw,  about  the  middle  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Numerous  streams  flow  from  this  peninsula 
into  the  last-mentioned  lake,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the 

*  ExduiWe  of  the  bays  and  indentations  of  the  lake. 
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Kewenaw,  which,  flowing  north,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Ontonagon,  farther  west,  formed  of  -two  nearly  equal  streams ;  and 
the  Montreal,  which  constitutes  part  .of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  largest  stream  of  this  peninsula  is  the  Menomonies,  which, 
after  a  general  south-east  course  of  100*  miles,  falls  into  Green  Bay. 
The  river  St,  Mary,  which  separates  Michigan  from  Canada,  is  50  miles 
long.  It  has  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  round 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  a  canal  for  large  vessels. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  country  which  sur- 
rounds it,  is  remarkably  level ;  and  the  soil  in  the  southern  part  is  thought 
to  be  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  western  country.  The  northern 
portion,  now  occupied  by  the  Ottawa  Indians,  and  other  tribes,  is  very 
inferior,  but  the  whole  is  a  dense  forest.  The  northern  peninsula  has  a 
more  hilly  and  broken  surface  than  the  southern,  but  the  character  of 
the  soil  is  yet  little  known.  The  Pictured  Rocks  of  1-Ake  Superior 
are  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

The  number  of  counties  at  present  laid  off  is  38 ;  and  the  population, 
which  in  1830  was  for  the  whole  territory  31,639,  was,  by  an  enu- 
meration presented  to  Congress  in  1834,  upwards  oi^  90,000  within 
the  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  showing  a  greater  relative  increase 
in  that  time  than  any  other  State  or  territory  can  show.  This  country 
haying  been  settled  by  the  French,  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
Canada,  many  of  its  oldest  inhabitants  are  still  of  that  nation,  but  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  New 
England. 

The  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  is  Detroit,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  18  miles  above  Lake  Erie,  and  9  miles  below 
Lake  St.  Clair.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  po- 
pulation in  1830  was  2222 ;  and  is  now  above  9,000,  of  whom  about 
one-fifth  are  French.  Monroe,  on  the  river  Raisin,  two  miles  from 
Ijake  Erie,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  3000.  Niles,  on 
the  St.  Joseph,  a  neat  well-built  town,  with  several  manufactories.  Po- 
pulation, 2000.  Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Michilimackinac,  contains  about  100  houses,  and  possesses  a 
good  harbour.  The  island  is  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
well  fortified.  This  is  the  great  centre  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  both  to 
make  sale  of  their  peltry,  and  to  receive  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  population  of  Michigan  are  now  employed  in  husbandry, 
but  by  means  of  steam-boats  they  begin  to  enjoy  also  the  benefits 
of  commerce.  Seven  of  these  l>oat8  afford  the  means  of  a  daily  commu- 
nication between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  a  distance  of  313 
miles.  Others  ascend  into  Lake  Huron,  and  even  into  Michigan,  as  far 
as  Chicago  in  Illinois.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  territory  touches 
all  the  great  Lakes,  except  Ontario,  it  would  seem  to  have  one  of  the 
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most  favourable  positions  for  commerce  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  its  natural  fertility,  seems  to  destine  it  to 
be  among  the  richest  and  most  populous  States  of  the  Union.  It  has 
11  banks,  with  a  capital  of  1,400,000  dollars. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  16  members,  elected  Tor  two  years; 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  50  members,  elected  annually.  The 
religious  sects  are  principally  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  and  Catholics.  The  first  settlement  in  the  peninsida  was  at 
Detroit,  by  the  French,  in  1670.  It,  however,  advanced  so  slowly,  that 
in  1820  the  population  was  only  8896.  A  territorial  government  was 
established  in  1805,  and  in  1837  it  became  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  State  has  already  made  a  liberal  provision  for  education, 
both  in  the  way  of  primary  schools,  and  of  a  university.  The  funds 
appropriated  to  the  latter  are  estimated  at  921,600  dollars.  The  State 
has  also  established  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  and  provided  for 
a  geological  survey.  Three  railroads  are  to  cross  the  southern  peninsula, 
and  about  30  miles  of  the  middle  one,  from  Detroit^  have  been  completed. 

Wisconsin  Territory 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  from  the  boundary-line  of 
Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  Menomonies  River  in  Green  Bay ;  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  that  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan  which  lies  we*t  of 
Lake  Michigan,  by  Lake  Superior,  and  by  the  boundary-line  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  on  the  west  and  south" 
west  by  a  meridional  line  drawn  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  thence  by  that  river  to  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  constitutes  the  northern  boimdary 
of  that  State.     The  area  is  estimated  at  about  95,000  square  miles. 

This  Territory  is  almost  one  uniform  level,  and  it  abounds  in  small 
lakes,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  are  not 
yet  accurately  known.  The  largest  of  them  is  Winnebago^  which  lies 
south  of  Green  Bay,  and  is  about  40  miles  long  and  from  10  to  12 
miles  broad. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Mississippi,  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  the  whole  of  its  western  boundary ;  the  Wisconsin^  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  Territory,  and,  flowing  first  south  and  then 
west,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Crawford,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  400  mile?.  Fox  River  has  its  source  in  Puckaway  Lake  to  the  east 
of  Fort  Winnebago,  and  falls  into  Green  Bay  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 
Rock  River  rises  in  this  Territory,  and  flows  through  it  200  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction  before  it  enters  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Chippewa 
has  its  source  in  Flambeau  Lake,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  about 
44^  30'  N.  lat. :  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  200  miles.  Rum  River  rises 
in  Spirit  Lake,  and,  flowing  south  more  than  250  miles,  enters  the  Mis- 
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Bissippi  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony*.  Many  small  streams  fall  into 
Lake  Superior,  both  on  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  its  western  ex- 
tremity ;  several  also  fall  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Milwaukee. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory,  that  which  is  best 
known,  and  the  only  portion  which  is  yet  settled  by  the  whites,  is  re- 
markably fertile;  and  though  it  is  flat,  and  much  of  it  is  swampy,  it  is 
not  considered  unhealthy.  The  summers  are  short,  and  the  winters  are 
extremely  Cold.  About  all  the  lakes  and  streams  the  wild  rice  abounds. 
It  grows  six  or  seven  feet  under  water,  and  almost  as  high  above  it.  The 
seed  affords  a  palatable  food,  and  is  used  by  the  present  inhabitants,  as 
it  had  been  by  the  Aborigines,  for  bread.  It  is  owing  to  this  plant  that 
the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  is 
the  nursery  for  those  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl,  and  occasionally  of 
pigeons,  which  in  the  winter  spread  over  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  lead-mine  region,  which  was  noticed  in  the  account 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  extends  into  the  south-west  comer  of  this  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  settled  part  of  Wisconsin  was  in  1837  divided  into  19  counties, 
and  in  1836  the  population  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  was  22,213,  but  that 
of  Wisconsin  alone  is  now  believed  to  exceed  50,000.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  is  still  occupied  by  the  native  Indians. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Territory  is  Madison,  on  the  Four  Lakes. 
It  is  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  from  its  central  situation,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  will  soon  become  a  thriving 
and  populous  town,  if  the  public  have  confidence  that  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment will  not  be  removed  to  some  other  spot  which  speculators  may 
select.  Green  Bay^  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that  naipe,  and  near 
Fort  Howard,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  an  active  commerce,  both 
with  the  settlers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  neighbouring  Indians.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  Navarino  and  Astor  Town,  and  the  population  of  the 
whole  is  about  3000.  Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Milwaukee,  is  the  largest  town  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  well 
situated  a  mile  or  two  from  the  lake,  where  the  shores  form  a  capacious 
but  exposed  bay,  and  a  range  of  high  land  to  the  west  of  the  town  affords 
fine  sites  for  building,  some  of  which  are  already  improved  in  that 
way.  But  this  town,  like  many  others  in  the  north-western  States  and 
Territories,  being  in  a  great  measure  the  creature  of  speculation,  is  in 
advance  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  its  future  progress  is  likely  to  be 
checked  until  the  general  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  lands 
around  it  shall  give  it  a  new  impetus.  The  population  may  be  now 
about  4000. 

Wisconsin  was  organised  as  a  territorial  government  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1836.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  13  members,  chosen 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  26  members,  chosen 
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for  two  years.  The  governor  arid  judges  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
federal  government. 

Iowa  Territory 

Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  and  by  a  line  extending 
from  the  source  of  that  river  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  river  and 
line  separate  it  from  the  Wisconsin  Territory ;  on  the  north  by  the 
parallel  of  49**  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missouri,  which  line 
separates  it  from  the  British  possessions;  on  the  west  and  south-west 
by  the  Missoiiri  river ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  40°  3(y,  which 
separates  it  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
about  200,000  i^quare  miles. 

This  Territory,  like  that  of  Wisconsin,  is  level,  and  abounds  in  lakes. 
The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which 
form  its  eastern  and  western  boundary,  are  the  river  Des  Moines^  the 
Skunky  the  Lower  Iowa,  the  Turkey  River,  the  Upper  Iowa,  and  the 
St.  Peter^s,  all  which  have  more  or  less  of  a  south-east  course,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  Red  River  has  a  north  course  of  300  or  400 
miles  through  the  upper  part  of  the  Territory  into  the  British  posses- 
sions. The  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Missouri  are 
comparatively  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jaques,  or  James  River, 
which,  after  a  south  course  of  more  than  400  miles,  enters  the  Missouri 
nearly  midway  between  Grand  Detour  and  the  Council  Bluffs.  None 
of  these  rivers  have  been  yet  accurately  surveyed. 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  Iowa  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Wis- 
consin, and  few  parts  of  the  western  country  are  settling  so  fast  as  this 
Territory  during  the  last  two  years  (1838-9).  The  lead-mine  region 
crosses  the  Mississippi,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  this  Territory.  The 
town  of  Mineral  Point  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  this  metal.  The 
south-east  part  of  the  Territory  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  which 
abounds  in  springs  and  mill-streams.  None  of  the  lands  have  yet  been 
purchased  ;  the  settlers  at  present  are  all  squatters. 

In  1838  there  were  16  counties  laid  off  in  Iowa,  and  the  population, 
which  was  then  about  22,000,  is  now  supposed  to  be  little   short  of 
50,000,     Burlington,  in  the  county  of  Des  Moines,  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  it  is  still  a  small  village.     Iowa  became  a  territorial 
government  in  1 838. 

The  Western  Territory. 

Under  this  denomination  is  comprehended  all  the  unsettled  territory 
of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  included  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  the  Territory  of  Iowa. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  square  miles.  Though  the 
Indian  title  to  considerable  tracts  of  this  country  has  been  extinguished, 
the  United  States  exercise  ao  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  it,  except  at 
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a  few  forts  and  military  stations ;  and  the  whole  is  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines. 

A  portion  of  this  territory,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Indians,  who  originally  occupied  it,  has  been  set  apart 
for  such  of  the  tribes  as  were  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States,  but 
were  willing  to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  has  made  great  exertions  and  incuixed  great 
expense  to  promote  this  emigration,  because  it  was  in  some  cases  bound 
by  treaty  to  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
which  they  occupied,  as  well  as  the  right  of  self-government,  lliese 
stipulations  they  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in  fulfilling,  the  States 
being  impatient  of  an  independent  government  within  their  acknow- 
ledged limits,  and  the  Indians  feeling  an  invincible  repugnance  to  be 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  whites.  The  efforts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment have  been  finally  successful ;  and  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  south- 
western and  western  States,  which  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
distinct  communities,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  autho* 
rities,  are  now  settled  on  the  country  set  apart  for  them  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  country  extends  from  the  western  bound- 
aries of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the 
south  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  La  Platte  to  the  southern  bound-  * 
ary  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33°  3'and43*»  30'  N.  lat., 
and  from  1 7°  30'  to  23°  of  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  contains 
201,342  square  miles :  the  whole  number  of  Indians  for  whose  residence 
it  is  allotted  amounts  to  only  125,805  persons.  The  tribes  which  have 
territory  thus  assigned  to  them  are  (beginning  at  the  southern  limit, 
which  is  Red  River)  Choctaws,  Semiuoles,  Creeks,  Chcrokees,  Osages, 
Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Piankeshaws  and  Weaws,  Peorias  and 
Kaskaskias,  Ottowas,  Kanias,  Delawares,  Kickapoos,  loways,  Otoes, 
Omahas,  Pottawatamies,  and  Pawnees.*  A  plan  has  been  proposed  in 
Congress,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted  on,  to  provide  for  the  tribes  a 
federal  government  on  a  plan  of  simplicity  and  economy  suited  to  their 
present  condition — to  allow  the  confederacy  thus  formed  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — and  to  admit  the  territory  into 
the  Union  whenever  the  measure  shall  be  deemed  eligible  by  both  par- 
ties. Though  the  plan  may  not  be  adopted  without  opposition,  it  bids 
fair  at  present  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority.  To  the  Indians  it  is 
understood  to  be  highly  acceptable. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  emigrant  tribes,  the  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
and  Cherokees,  have  already  made  great  advances  towards  civilisation. 
They  practise  husbandry ;  their  wives  spin  and  weave  the  wool  and. 
cotton  which  they  have  raised :  they  have  both  schools  and  churches.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  continue  to  improve,  and  their 
example  will  win  their  neighbours  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  or 

*  Their  several  numbers  are  given  in  Table  XI  I. 
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whether  their  predilection  for  hunting  and  war  will  r^ain  its  former 
strength  in  their  new  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  carry  them 
back  to  barbarism.  Present  appearances  are  in  favour  of  the  first  result. 
The  Commissioners  on  Indian  Affeurs,  in  their  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  1834,  thus  speak  on  this  subject : — 

*'  The  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  not  had,  as  was  anticipated  by  some,  a  deleterious  and  dis- 
couraging influence.  It  has  stimulated  them  to  action,  and  their  con- 
dition has  been  greatly  improved.  They  have  built  themselves  com- 
fortable cabins,  such  as  are  generally  seen  in  our  new  settlements ; 
opened  small  plantations,  and  that,  sometimes,  without  any  assistance  or 
means  except  their  axe  and  their  hoe.  This  is  very  perceptible,  espe- 
cially with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  who  are  getting  fine  plantations ; 
and  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  a  few  years  already  raise  con- 
siderable produce  for  sale.  They  have  also  encouraged  district  schools 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. The  influence  of  tlie  Gospel  has  also  been  very  perceptible  in 
elevating  their  moral  character,  and  promoting  habits  of  industry.'* 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


XIV. — Showing  the  Proi^reM  of  the  Poet  Office  in  45  yean,  and  of  the 

Periodical  Preaa,  in  60  years — to  1834. 


Poet  Office. 

Periodical  PreM. 

Yean. 

No.  or  Offlcei. 

Mileiofpost 
road. 

Newipapen. 

Daily  Papers. 

• 

Monthly.  Uc 
Joumala. 

1775 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1828 
1830 
1834 

. .      « • 
75 
903 
2,300 
4,500 
« .     •  • 
8,450 
•  •     .  • 

•  •      • . 
1,875 

20,877 
36,406 
72,492 

•  •     •  • 
115,176 

•  •     •  • 

37 

200 
359 

851 

1,265 

27 

• .     • « 
90 

26 

fiocluded  in 
the  newa- 
papers. 

Of  the  above  Newtpapert,  in  1834,  259  were  pubUxhed  in  New  £n|;land  ;  567  in 
the  Middle  States  ;  115  in  the  Southern  States;  97  in  the  South-wektern  States, 
and  227  in  the  Nurth-westem  States. 

The  Joumaft  were  distributed  among  the  same  States  as  follows  :~45-78-4-0-3.. 

There  were  121  of  these  Newspapers  and  Journals  devoted  to  Religion. 

49  to  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  objects. 

12 to  Agriculture. 

8  to  Medicine. 

3  to  Law. 

193 

1202  to  News  and  Politics. 

1395 


The  chief  authorities  relied  on  for  the  facts  in  the  preceding  ptgei, 
independent  of  personal  knowledge,  are — 

For  Local  and  Topographical  Facis^ 


Goodrich's  Geography, 
Darby  and  D wight's  Gazetteer, 
Darby's  View  of  the  United 

States, 
Flint's  Geography, 
Encyclopaedia  Americana, 
Morse's  Gazetteer, 
Tanner's  Maps, 
Carey's  Atlas, 

Volney's   Views   of  the  United 
States, 


Spafford's  Gazetteer, 
Picture  of  New  York, 

of  Baltimore, 

Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
Virginia  Gazetteer, 
Drayton's  South  Carolina, 
American  Philosophical  Transic- 

tions, 
Long*s  Expeditions, 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition. 

For  Statistical  Facts, 
The  Census  of  1190,  &c.,  as  revised  and  corrected  at  the  oflSce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  Seybert's  Statistics  ;  Pitkins ;  American  Almanac, 
Boston;  Reports  to  Congress;  MS.  Communications  from  Members  of 
Congress;  Sherwood's  Georgia  Gazetteer ;  Tanner's  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads; Annals  of  Education ;  Report  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1834; 
Waterton's  Tables,  &c. 
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Thb  Territory  which  Great  Britain  claims  in  North  America  is  situated 
between  42"*  50'  N.  lat.  ftnd  the  Icy  Sea,  and  between  52«>  and  141® 
W.  long. 

This  extensive  country,  reaching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Icy  Sea,  is  only  partially  settled :  the  largest  part  of  it  has  a  climate 
too  severe  to  allow  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture,  and  is  only 
known  through  the  reports  of  adventurous  travellers  and  of  the  hunters 
who  traverse  these  regions  in  order  to  procure  the  skins  of  fur-bearing 
animals. 

The  southern  boundary  of  British  America  is  formed  by  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
defined  in  some  points,  particularly  on  the  north-east  boundary.  The 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  Holland,  whose  award  was  given  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1831,  has  not  yet  settled  the  question,  (p.  242.) 

Following  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  British 
and  the  United  States  in  1*783,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  physical  facts,  which  are  found  to  be  erroneous,  the  boundary- 
line  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain  may  be  thus  defined : — Entering  the 
River  St.  Croix,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in  45°  lO'  N.  lat,  and  6*1^  15' 
W.  long.,  it  follows  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its  source  in  45®  48'  N. 
lat.  Proceeding  thence  in  a  line  due  north  for  41  miles  to  Mars  Hill,  it 
reaches  the  supposed  high  lands  which  separate  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Taking  thence  a  westerly  direction,  the  line  proceeds 
with  a  somewhat  irregular  course  along  those  high  lands  until  it  reaches 
the  most  north-western  source  of  the  River  Connecticut ;  it  then  de- 
scends that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  along  which 
parallel  it  continues  in  a  right  line  westerly  until  it  strikes  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  known  in  that  part  of  its  course  as  the  Cataraqui,  or  Iro- 
quois. The  spot  where  the  boundary-line  thus  strikes  the  Cataraqui  is 
at  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
St.  Francis.  The  line  then  proceeds  in  a  south-west  direction  through 
the  middle  of  the  Cataraqui,  into  Lake  Ontario ;  divides  that  lake  into 
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two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  passing  along  the  River  Niagara,  bisects 
Lake  Erie.  From  Lake  Erie  it  passes  northward  through  the  River 
Detroit  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  through  the  River  St.  Clair  into  Lake 
Huron  at  its  most  southern  point.  It  passes  out  of  the  Huron  at  its 
north-western  extremity  between  Drummond  and  Cockbum  Islands,  and 
runs  through  the  Narrows  to  the  west  of  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph  into 
Lake  Superior,  wjiich  it  crosses  with  a  winding  course  so  as  to  leave 
Isle  Royale  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Quitting  Lake  Su- 
perior by  Pigeon  River,  the  boundary-line  stretches  westward  to  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  49°  N.  lat.,  94°  25'  W. 
long.;  it  thence  proceeds  due  west  along  the  same  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  continues  south  along  that  range  of  mountains  to 
42°  50'  N.  lat.,  when  it  again  takes  a  course  due  west  to  the  Paci6c 
Ocean,  (p.  198.) 

The  right  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the 
points  still  unsettled  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  By  the  third  Article  of  the 
Convention  between  the  two  countries  signed  in  October  1818,  it  was 
provided,  that  this  country  should  remain  free  and  open  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  for  the  term  often  years  from 
that  time,  without  affecting  thereby  the  claims  which  either  party  might 
have  to  any  portion  of  such  country.*  The  term  thus  limited  liaa  ex- 
pired,  but  no  partition  of  the  territory  has  yet  been  agreed  upon,  nor 
has  any  approach  been  otherwise  made  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  claimed  by  Russia.  This  portion  is  bounded  on .  the  east  by 
the  meridian  of  141°  W.  long.  It  also  comprehends  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  coast,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  54°  40'  N.  lat.,  as  far  as  141° 
W.  long. 

For  prosecuting  the  trafllc  in  furs,  an  English  company  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a.  d.  1670, 
and  continues  in  active  existence  to  this  time,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.'*  To  this  association  an  extent  of  territory  was 
granted,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  not  very  satisfactorily  defined. 
This  point  was  of  little  consequence  at  that  time,  but  it  afterwards 
proved  the  cause  of  serious  and  long-continued  disputes  between  the 
Company  and  a.  rival  association,  called  the  North  West  Company, 
which  was  established  in  1783.  The  lands  granted  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  declared  to  comprehend  all  districts  in  which  was 
contained  the  source  of  any  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  union  formed  in  1821  between  this  company  and 
the  North  West  Company  has  greatly  enlarged  its  territorial  limits,  so 

*  A«  to  the  Convention  of  Rutii^i  with  the  United  States,  lee  p.  198. 
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that  it  now  claims  a  kind  of  proprietorship  over  the  whole  of  British 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  settled  provinces  or  governments. 

Notwithstanding  the  stations  which  have  been  formed  in  different 
and  distant  spots,  the  interior  country  must  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  hunting-ground,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  district  about 
the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which*  has  been  sold  by  the  Hud* 
son's  Bay  Company  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and  which  is  assuming  the  form 
of  a  European  settlement.  This  extensive  tract  of  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Provinces,  is  sometimes  called  the  North- West  Terri- 
tory :  it  might  be  appropriately  called  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  It 
forms  the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America, 
the  physical  divisions  of  which  have  been  already  described,  (p.  97» 
No.  13.) 

The  most  eastern  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  is  the  Penin- 
sula of  Labrador,  lying  between  50^  and  63^  N.  lat.,  and  between 
55^  and  19^  W.  long.  This  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Hudson's  Strait  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hudson's  Bay :  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  The  general  description  of 
this  country  has  already  been  given,  (p.  100,  No.  14.)  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  streams  which  rising  in  the  interior  empty  themselves, 
some  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  some  into  Hudson's  Strait ;  others  have 
their  outlets  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  the  chief  is  the  Saguenay,  (p.  100.);  the  coast  is 
indented  by  numerous  inlets  or  bays,  and  bordered  by  many  small 
islands. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  coast  of  Labrador  was  very 
little  kncrwn;  but  in  consequence  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  being 
partially  extended  in  that  quarter,  some  slight  knowledge  of  it  was  ob- 
tained. Abundance  of  salmon  and  cod-fish  is  found  in  the  bays  and 
riven.  The  coast  has  a  barren  and  iron-bound  aspect ;  the  rocks  rise 
suddenly  from  the  sea,  and  are  scantily  covered  with  a  black  peat-earth, 
which  bears  a  stunted  vegetation. 

The  rivers  and  lakes;  of  the  peninsula  abound  with  fish,  and  are 
frequented  by  large  flocks  of  birds.  The  islands  off  the  coast  are  like- 
wise the  resort  of  eider-ducks  and  other  sea-fowl.  Some  among  them 
contain  deer  and  various  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  hares,  beavers, 
and  martens.  The  shores,  both  of  these  islands  and  6f  the  'peninsula, 
are  frequented  by  seals. 

The  whole  district  is  very  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Esquimaux 
Indians,  for  whose  moral  and  religious  instruction  a  settlement  of  Mo- 
ravian Missionaries  has  been  formed  at  Nain,  near  Unity  Bay,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  in  51®  N.  lat.  This  settlement  is  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren  in  London. 

2a2 
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Hudson's  Bay  is  a  large  inland  sea  (p.  101),  the  entrance  of  which 
lies  between  Cape  Chidley  and  Resolution  Island,  the  former  in  6(P  lb\ 
the  latter  in  61°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  both  in  65°  W.  long.  The  country 
on  its  eastern  shore,  which  forms  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Labrador,  is 
called  East  Main ;  that  on  the  western  side  is  known  as  New  South 
Wales. 

The  navigation  along  the  coast  of  East  Main  is  intricate  and  danger- 
ous, owing  to  numerous  small  islands.  Jameses  Bay  is  likewise  thickly 
studded  with  islands. 

Near  the  bottom  and  on  opposite  sides  of  James  Bay,  52°  25'  N.  lat., 
are  East  Main  Factory  and  Albany  Fort,  two  trading  stations  of  the 
Hudson's|Bay  Company.  Between  these  places  are  the  outlets  of  several 
rivers  whose  sources  are  in  lakes  situated  from  200  to  300  miles  distant. 
The  largest  of  these  streams  are  Albany,  Moose,  Harricanaw,  Rupert, 
and  East  Main  Rivers.  From  the  last,  which  terminates  at  the  factory 
of  that  name,  a  communication  is  kept  up  through  various  creeks  and 
small  lakes  with  Lake  Misstissiny,  in  50°  40  N.  lat.,  and  250  miles  dis- 
tant from  Hudson's  Bay.  Albany,  the  largest  of  these  rivers,  has  its 
source  in  Lake  St.  Joseph,  about  320  miles  distant  from  its  mouth  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  west. 

New  South  Wales  is  better  known  than  Labrador.  It  abounds  in 
lakes  and. rivers.  Seal  River  enters  Hudson's  Bay  in  59°  25'  N.  lat., 
the  mouths  of  Pauk-a-Maukus-Kaw  and  Churchill  Rivers  are  about  30 
miles  further  south.  The  Severn  River  falls  into  the  Bay  in  56°  N.  lat : 
at  its  mouth  is  Severn  Factory,  one  of  the  trading  stations  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Hayes  and  Fort  Nelson  Rivers  enter  the 
Bay  in  51°  N.  lat.  On  the  west  bank  of  Hayes's  River,  between  it  and 
Fort  Nelson  River,  and  5  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay,  stands 
York  Factory,  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  Company.  The 
country  around  this  settlement  is  flat  and  swampy.  It  was  formerly  well 
covered  with  trees,  which  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  demand 
for  fuel  among  the  residents.  The  soil  is  alluvial  clay,  and  contains 
rounded  stones.  The  Company  has  established  other  trading  ports  in 
the  interior,  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their 
peltries.  The  fur-bearing  animals  having  decreased  in  consequence 
of  the  great  numbers  which  have  been  taken,  the  Indians  of  this  district 
are  gradually  exchanging  the  employment  of  hunting  for  that  of  fishing.  * 

The  country  to  the  west  of  the  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  is 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  contains  many  large  lakes :  these 
rivers  contain  many  falls  and  dangerous  rapids,  which  interrupt  the 
navigation,  and  consequently  lessen  their  utility  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  but  still  they  greatly  facilitete  the  means  of  traversing  these 
inhospitable  regions.  This  tract  has  been  already  generally  described 
(p._97,  No.  13,  &c.). 
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Lake  Winnipeg,  which  may  be  considered  as  occupying  an  extensive 
valley,  receives  numerous  streams,  which  flow  into  it  as  to  a  common 
centre  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass. 

r-  Besides  the  Saskatchevan  (p.  99),  which  enters  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  issues  from  it  under  the  name  of  the  Nelson  River,  there  are  the 
Assiniboin/  and  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  may  be  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Red  River  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
collect  their  waters  from  various  remote  sources,  and,  forming  a  junc- 
tion between  30  and  40  miles  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  pour  their 
united  waters  into  that  extensive  basin.  The  course  of  the  Red  River 
is  north,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  the  course  of  the  Assiniboin  is  south  and  then  east,  and  it  is 
entirely  within  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  This  district  contains  the 
tract  which  was  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Lord  Selkirk, 
and  settled  by  him  :  this  tract  originally  contained  upwards  of  115,000 
square  miles ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  this  territory  was  declared,  in 
1818,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  boundary  of 
Lord  Selkirk's  purchase  was  originally  described  by  a  line  commenc-, 
ing  in  52^  30^  N.  lat.,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
running  due  west  to  Lake  Winnipegoos ;  then  southward  through  that 
lake  to  its  western  shore  in  52^  N.  lat. ;  then  west  to  the  Assiniboin 
river;  again  due  south  to  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnip^  on  the 
other ;  ^ence  easterly  along  that  watershed  to  the  source  of  the  river 
Lapluie ;  then  down  that  river,  and  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Winnipeg  River  to  the  place  where  the  line  begins.  That  part  of 
the  district  thus  circumscribed,  which  is  south  of  49^  N.  lat.,  now  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  The  colony  established  by  Lord  Selkirk 
on  Red  River  was  chiefly  composed  of  settlers  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  taken  out  in  the  ships  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company. 
The  opposition  of  the  late  North- West  Company,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  were  for  some  years  very  unfavourable  to  the  colony ;  but 
since  the  North- West  has  merged  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  colony  has  had  a  general  course  of  prosperity.  The  settlement  is 
said  at  present  to  contain  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  Scotch 
highlanders,  old  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (Canadians 
and  Europeans),  some  of  whom  have  taken  Indian  wives,  Indians,  and 
some  half  breeds.  Two  churches  have  been  built,  and  are  said  to  be 
well  attended.  The  colony  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  appointed 
by  the  Company  over  all  their  concerns  in  these  parts.  The  winter  is 
very  severe  in  this  district,  but  the  soil  of  the  colony  is  good  and  the 
crops  are  abundant.  The  settlers  procure  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Mississippi ;  and  they  occasionally  hunt  the  bufl'alo, 
which  periodically  visits  the  plains. 

The  character  of  the  country  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
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Winnipeg  is  different  from  that  which  lies  between  it  and  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carlton  House,  on  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchevan  (about  200  miles  above  Cumber- 
land House),  it  is  a  country  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  woods.  From  Carl- 
ton House  to  the  Mountains  extends  the  table  land,  which,  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  attains  a  considerable  elevation  :  snow  storms 
are  experienced  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the 
Saskatchevan,  in  the  month  of  August*  Shocks  of  earthquakes  have 
been  felt  in  this  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Saskatchevan  commence  those  vast  and  woodless  plains 
which  reach  southwards  to  the  Missouri,  (p.  98.) 

The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  forms  the  northern  partj)f 
the  Great  Central  Plain,  is  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work 
(p.  99) ;  and  the  general  character  of  the  most  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  American  continent,  lying  between  the  lower  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  has  been  already  described  (p.  101,  Arctic 
HigfUandsy  and  p.  102,  Na  15). 

In  its  general  character  British  North  America  must  be  considered  a 
level  country.  It  contains  few  hills,  and  those  generally  of  inconsider- 
able height,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (p.  80,  No.  1). 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  companion  of  Franklin,  notices  a  formation  of  pri- 
mitive rocks,  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
which  appears  to  run  northward  from  near  the  west  endn>f  Lake  Supe- 
rior, with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  it 
attains  the  east  side  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  In  50°  N.  lat.  this  range 
and  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  nearly  700  miles  apart.  From 
this  point,  and  as  far  as  60^  N.  lat.,  the  space  between  the  two  ranges  is 
principally  occupied  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone. 

Little  precise  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  soil  throughout 
this  extensive  territory ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  has  a  climate  so  un- 
friendly to  vegetation,  that  even  the  hardiest  forest  trees  are  incapable 
of  withstanding  its  rigour.  But  with  respect  to  the  southern  districts, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  large  breadth  of  laud  may  be  probably  cul- 
tivated ;  and  even  in  spots  where  the  winter  is  now  too  long  to  admit  of 
successful  agriculture,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  considerable  length  of 
time  would  be  added  to  the  season  for  agriculture,  by  clearing  the  land, 
and  thus  exposing  it  to  the  sun's  rays.  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
spots  which  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  the  snow  disappears  one 
month  earUer  than  in  the  surrounding  woods.  In  climates  where  the 
summer  is  short,  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  proportionally  accelerated. 
In  many  spots^on  the  southern  border  of  this  territory  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  sow  grain  earlier  than  May,  and  yet  the  produce  is  housed  by 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  by  which  this  comitry  is  studded  and 
intersected  contain  abundance  of  various  kinds  of  fish ;  such  as  pike, 
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which  are  very  large,  carp,  trout,  perch,  stui^geon,  and  eels.  The  white 
fish  (poisson  blanc  of  the  French),  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  lakes, 
and  other  large  fish,  the  native  Indians  are  accustomed  to  take  by  spear- 
ing them,  in  which  they  show  great  dexterity.  The  white-fish  is  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the  fish  of  the  Indian  lakes ;  it  usually  weighs 
from  three  to  four  pounds,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  larger.  Some  lakes 
contain  sturgeon. 

For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  fish  forms  the  principal  article  of 
food  in  the  Indian  territory,  not  only  for  the  natives,  but  also  for  the 
white  -settlers  in  the  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
traders  at  Cumberland  Fort  are  supplied  principally  from  Bear  Lake, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fishing  there  b^ins  with  the  first 
frosts  of  autumn,  and  contiuues  until  January.  Franklin  states  that  in 
the  season  preceding  his  visit  this  station  wos  supplied  from  Bear  Lake 
with  about  3000  fish,  averaging  three  pounds  each,  in  addition  to  which 
some  sturgeon  were  procured  from  Pine  Island  Lake. 

Three  fish  of  the  size  just  mentioned  *'  is  the  daily  allowance  of  each 
man  at  the  Fort,*'  and  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  two  geese,  or  eight 
pounds  of  solid  moose  meat.     This  quantity  of  solid  food  will  not  ap- ' 
))ear  excessive,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  bread  or 
fresh  vegetables. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  traders  is  also  furnished  . 
by  the  birds  which,  at  certain  seasons,  resort  to  these  latitudes.  There 
are  golden  plovers,  Canadian  gros-beaks,  woodpeckers,  white  partridges, 
and  grouse.  The  grouse  is.  very  abundant  on  Uie  coast  in  winter,  and  is 
the  chief  fresh  provision  of  the  season,  with  occasionally  a  little  venison. 
The  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  come  from  the  south  in  the 
spring,  at  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice,  and  advance  a  long  way  to 
the  north,  where  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  whence  they  return  in  the  au- 
tumn towards  the  south,  with  their  young  ones,  at  which  time  they  are 
killed  in  great  numbers.  The  geese  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  winter 
use. 

The  animals  which  are  hunted  for  food  are  the  moose  or  elk,  rein- 
deer, red-deer,  jumping-deer,  and  long^tailed  deer,  the  buflfalo  or  bison, 
which  inhabits  the  plains,  and  a  species  of  antelope.  There  are  also 
rabbits  and  porcupines :  when  fat,  the  porcupine  is  as  good  as  a  roast- 
ing pig. 

The  skins  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  form  the  principal  traffic  of  this 
country.  The  animals  are  various  kinds  of  foxes,  black,  silver,  cross, 
red,  and  blue  foxes ;  white  bears  on  the  coast,  and  black,  brown,  and 
grisly  in  the  interior;  minks,  otters,  martens,  and  beavers.  These 
skins,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  beaver,  form  the  standard  of  ex*- 
change  in  all  trading  transactions  with  the  native  Indians.  According 
to  Franklin,  •*  a  coarse  butcher's  knife  is  valued  at  one  skin;  a  woollen 
blanket,  or  a  fathom  of  coarse  cloth,  at  eight ;  and  a  fowling-piece  at 
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fifteen.  The  Indians  receive  their  principal  outfit  of  clothing  and  am- 
munition on  credit  in  the  autumn,  to  be  repaid  by  their  winter  hunts ; 
the  amount  entrusted  to  each  of  the  hunters  varying  with  their  reputa- 
tions for  industry  and  skill,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  skins." 
The  value  affixed  to  these  skins  by  Indian  hunters  bears  only  a  small 
proportion  to  their  prices  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Cultivation  has  been  only  very  partially  attempted  within  the  Indian 
territory,  and  is  confined  to  inconsiderable  spots  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Company's  stations.  Potatoes  are  successfully  grown,  and  the  qua- 
lity is  said  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  those  grown  in  England.  Vegetables 
also  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  traders.  In  a  sheltered  and 
fertile  spot  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchevan, 
(52°  50'  N.  lat.,  106*»  12'  W.  long.)  Dr.  Richardson  found  a  few  acres 
planted  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  besides  excellent  pas- 
turage. This  post  is  maintained  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  provi- 
sions which  are  there  collected. 

Some  kinds  of  the  cherry-tree  are  found  as  far  north  as  Great  Slave 
Lake.  One  of  these  kinds,  from  its  astringent  taste,  has  acquired  the 
name  of  chokercherry ;  another  is  said  to  bear  a  bright  red  cherry  of  a 
pleasant  sweet  taste.  Several  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
also  found  in  some  localities,  as  well  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
cranberries.  Red  whortle-berries  are  very  common,  and  are  most  abund- 
ant in  rocky  places. 

The  aspen  grows  in  moist  situations,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchevan :  it  is  much  used  for  fire-wood.  The  popu' 
lu8  balsamifera  is  also  plentiful ;  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  rough,  the 
stem  naked,  and  the  branches  distorted,  from  which  circumstances  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  ugly  poplar.  This  tree  does  not  answer  so 
well  as  the  aspen  for  fire-wood,  but  yields  abundance  of  potash.  Many 
kinds  of  pine  are  also  indigenous,  of  which  the  white  spruce  is  the  most 
common.  The  red  and  black  spruce,  the  balsam  of  Gilead  fir,  and 
the  Banksian  pine,  are  also  frequently  seen.  Larches  occur  only  in 
swampy  spots,  and  are  stunted  and  unhealthy.  The  alder  abounds  on 
the  margins  of  lakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  willows  grow  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  The  hazel  is  also  occasionally  found.  The  sugar- 
maple^  elm,  and  ash,  and  the  arbor-vit«e,  which  the  Canadian  traders 
call  the  cedar>tree,  are  met  with  south  of  the  Saskatchevan,  which 
appears  to  form  their  natural  boundary. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  pole,  the  trees  become  more  stunted,  and 
one  by  one  disappear :  beyond  68j^°  N.  lat.  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  Even 
for  some  degrees  south  of  that  line,  sterility  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
soil.  Lichens  and  mosses  indeed  cover  some  of  the  hills,  and  an  arid 
grass  sometimes  grows  thinly  on  the  marshy  bottoms,  but  the  plains  arc 
for  the  most  part  either  covered  with  rough  sharp  stones,  or  consist  of 
clay  flats  which  are  just  as  bauen. 
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It  mrill  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  chief  tribes  found  within  the  limits 
of  British  North  America.  The  Chippeways  are  mostly  found  in  the 
country  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Superior.  The  Assiniboins  in- 
habit the  high  plains  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountdns.  The 
Crees  frequent  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  between  51^  and  59^  N. 
lat.,  and  are  spread  through  the  country  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the 
Saskatchevan.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  further  to  the  north  are  de« 
nominated  Slave  Indians  by  the  other  tribes,  which  name  has  been 
given  to  them  by  way  of  opprobrium.  The  Esquimaux  Indians  are 
found  m  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  as  well  as  in  the  country  north 
and  west  of  Hudson's  Strait  and  Hudsoa's  Bay,  and  they  occupy,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  wander  over  a  very  great  extent  of  territory. 

The  Assiniboin  or  Stone  Indians,  are  pleasing  in  their  appearance ; 
their  features  are  good  and  their  figures  are  well  proportioned.  They 
are  of  a  light  [copper  colour  and  have  a  profusion  of  long  black  hair. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  leathern  vest  and  trousers,  over  which  a  robe 
of  buffalo-skin  is  thrown.  These  leathern  garments  are  generally  clean 
and  are  whitened  with  a  kind  of  marl.  The  men  nisually  carry  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  the  hand,  and  have  a  quiver  of  arrows  hanging  at  the 
back.  They  sometimes  possess  a  gun.  These  Indians  are  said  to  be 
treacherous  and  dishonest,  as  well  as  cruel.  Their  intercourse  with 
Europeans  for  the  most  part  consists  in  the  exchange  of  meat  for  to- 
bacco, knives,  ammunition,  spirits,  and  beads,  with  coral  bells,  and 
other  simple  articles  for  personal  adornment.  The  Stone  Indians  are  in 
amity  with  the  Crees,  but  both  unite  in  making  war  upon  the  Slave 
Indians,  who  much  resemble  the  Stone  Indians  in  the  sterner  parts  of 
their  character.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  live  in  the  plains  north  of 
the  Saskatchevan,  are  a  stray  branch  of  the  Stone  Indians,  who  live 
between  the  forks  of  that  river.  They  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
Sioux,  who  live  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  the  language  is  said  to 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  or  Huron ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
Iroquois  differs  from  it  in  having  no  labial  letters. 

The  Crees  were  formerly  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  people.  About 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  they,  in  common  with  many  other  Indian 
nations,  suffered  greatly  from  the  small-pox ;  but  their  numbers  have 
again  considerably  increased  since  that  calamity.  They  occupy  the 
country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  their  territory  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  forests,  consist- 
ing of  the  pine,  the  larch,  and  the  birch.  The  Crees  are  the  natives  of  the 
forest,  as  the  Assiniboin,  Blackfoot,  and  Blood  Indians  are  of  the  plain. 
The  plain  Indians  have  numerous  horses,  which  are  trained  to  hunt  the 
bison,  and  many  of  them  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  *  The  Crees  have 
laid  aside  their  bows  and  arrows  and  now  use  the  gun,  which  makes  them 
dependent  upon  Europeans.  They  are  active  and  successful  hunters,  and 
have  acquired  a  better  character  for  honesty  than  the  other  tribes.  .They 
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are  hospitable  to  each  other  and  to  strangers,  comparatively  kind  and 
considerate  to  their  women,  and  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  other  tribes. 
A  large  portion  of  labour  falls  to  the  share  of  their  women,  who  build 
huts,  cook,  dress  skins,  and  carry  loads  ;  but  the  men  do  not,  like  some 
other  tribes,  consider  it  unbecoming  their  dignity  to  assist  their  females 
when  wearied  or  overburthened.  '  Both  sexes  are  excessively  indulgent 
to  their  children.  The  Crees  endure  pain  and  privation  with  great 
fortitude ;  they  never  resent  an  injury  but  when  they  can  take  revenge. 

The  Crees  have  been  much  debased  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  Europeans  have  rather  encouraged  than  repressed.  But  since  the 
North-West  and  other  trading  companies  have  merged  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  this  evil  is  diminished  by  the  regulations  of  the  Company. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians  are  short  in  stature  and  generally  stout. 
Their  faces  are  broad  and  flat  and  their  eyes  small.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  are  rather  pleasing  in  their  appearance,  but,  owing 
probably  to  the  hardships  inseparable  from  the  ungenial  climate  and 
their  precarious  supply  of  food,  they  soon  lose  their  good  looks  and 
exhibit  premature  symptoms  of  age.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 
a  jacket  of  seal-skin  and  trousers  of  bear-skin,  with  a  cap  made  of  the 
skins  of  foxes.  The  women's  dress  is  made  of  the  same  materials,  but 
fashioned  rather  more  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  female  attire. 

Early  travellers  who  encountered  some  wandering  tribes  of  Eaquimaux 
have  described  them  in  very  unfavourable  colours,  representing  them  as 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  dishonest.  Later  accounts  are  more  finvourable 
to  their  characters.  The  arctic  voyagers  of  our  own  times  have  found 
them  hospitable  and  kind-hearted,  although  without  sufficient  respect  for 
the  rights  of  property,  while  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  resided  in  LAbnidor 
during  sixteen  years,  declares  that  they  are  the  best  tempered,  the  most 
docile,  and  the  most  honest  people  that  he  ever  met  with. 

As  regards  their  religious  opinions,  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  North 
America  appear  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Before  undertaking  any  important 
business,  the  Crees  always  address  a  prayer  to  the  Deity,  which  is 
listened  to  in  respectful  silence.  The  tribes  which  frequent  the  trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  number  among  their  fieunilies 
many  half-breeds^  the  o&pring  of  white  men  and  Indian  women. 
These  children  are  for  the  most  part  brought  up  by  the  mother  to  follow 
the  customs  of  her  tribe,  and  are  abandoned  by  their  fathers.  Many  of 
the  Canadian  and  European  settlers  at  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  luive 
Indian  wives,  with  whom  they  live.* 

[The  remainder  of  British  North  America  is  divided  into  the  provinces  or  govern- 
ments of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.] 

*  We  are  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  this  extensive  country  and  the  natives  to 
Mr.  Huw»«  of  Cirencester,  who  waa  for  many  years  in  the  service  uf  the  Uud«uu's 
Bay  Comj>any  in  these  parts. 
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Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  situated  be- 
tween 45"*  55'  and  47^  V  N.  lat.,  and  between  62'*  and  64^  24'  W. 
long.  It  is  separated  on  the  south  and  west  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  on  the  east  from  Breton  Island,  by  Northumberland 
Strait,  the  distance  between  the  island  and  the  main  land  being  in  some 
places  not  more  than  eleven  miles.  The  extreme  length  measured  in  a 
curved  line  through  the  centre  of  the  island  is  140  miles.  The  shore  is 
deeply  indented  by  bays,  two  of  which,  Hillsborough  Bay  and  Rich- 
mond Bay  nearly  penetrate  across  the  island.  The  greatest  breadth 
is  35  miles,  and  the  area  2133  square  miles. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Cabot  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  and 
thence  named  St.  John's  Island,  which*  was  changed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature  in  1799  to  that  which  it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  then  Commander  in  Chief  in  British  America. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  generally  level.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  the  only  hills  consist  of  a  chain  beginning  at  Gfrenville  Bay  and 
crossing  the  island  from  north  to  south,  till  it  ends  at  Disable.  Vegeta- 
tion reaches  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  shores  contain  numerous  villages 
and  thriving  farms.  Almost  every  part  of  the  island  shows  marks  of  its 
fertility  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  The  whole  island  has  been 
surveyed,  and  only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  now  remains  ungranted. 

The  island  contains  numerous  rivers.  The  most  considerable  is  Hills- 
borough River,  which  rises  near  the  north-eastern  coast,  a  short  distance 
from  Savage  Harbour,  and  following  a  south-westerly  course  for  30  miles, 
widens  and  receives  many  tributary  streams  as  it  flows,  until  it  falls 
into  Hillsborough  Bay  at  Charlotte  Town.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  occupied  by  flourishing  farms,  behind  which  there  is  still  much  un* 
cleared  land  heavily  timbered. 

York  River  meets  the  Hillsborough  at  Charlotte  Town.  The 
source  of  this  stream  is  about  5  miles  south-west  of  the  town ;  the  course 
is  about  10  miles,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  banks  are  settled. 
Elliot  River  also  falls  into  Hillsborough  Bay.  Its  source  is  west  of 
Charlotte  Town,  towards  which  it  flows,  first  in  a  south-east,  and  then  in 
a  north-east  direction,  joining  the  bay  a  mile  below  Charlotte  Town. 

Three  other  rivers,  the  Cardigan,  the  Brudenelle,  and  the  Montague, 
enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  at  George  Town,  forming  by  their  con- 
fluence the  port  of  that  town.  The  sources  of  these  streams  are  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast.  Boughton  River  has  its  mouth  a  few 
miles  north  of  George  Town ;  and  twelve  miles  south  of  that  town  is 
Murray  River,  which  falls  into  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  island.  Near  the  north-west  end  of  the  island 
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Foxley  River    falls  into  Holland  Harbour.    This  stream  issues  from 
a  lake  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  of  which  King's  County 
occupies  the  east  and  south,  Queen's  County  the  middle,  and  Prince's 
County  the  north  and  west'portions  of  the  colony.  These  counties 
are  subdivided  into  14  parishes,  of  which  King's^  County  has  four,  and 
the  other  two  counties  five  each.  These  parishes  are  again  parcelled 
out  into  townships,  of  which  there  are  67  on  the  island,  each  com- 
prising on  the  average  23,000  acres,  few  being  either  much  beyond  or 
below  that  extent. 

Charlotte  Town,  at  the  confluence  of  Hillsborough,  York,  and  Elliot 
Rivers,  in  Hillsborough  Bay,  Queen's  County,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  harbour  is  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hillsborough,  and  con- 
tains about  300  dwellings,  with  a  population  of  above  2000  per- 
sons. The  streets  are  wide,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  in  which  the  judicial  and  legislative  business 
of  the  colony  is  conducted.  Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  of  se- 
veral acres  attached  to  them.  The  spot  is. well  chosen  as  the  capital  of 
the  island,  of  which  it  forms  nearly  the  centre,  while  it  is  easy  of  access 
both  by  land  and  water. 

George  Town  has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  remaining  open  later,  and  being  freed  from  ice  earlier,  than  the  other 
harbours  in  the  gulf.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  an- 
nually sent  from  this  port,  and  it  has  two  considerable  ship-building 
establishments.  In  the  year  1831  fifty  vessels,  whose  aggregate  burden 
amounted  to  4580  tons,  were  built  on  the  island,  principally  for  sale  in 
England.  The  population  of  George  Town  amounted  to  156  souls  at 
the  last  census. 

Building  lots  have  been  marked  out  on  a  peninsula  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Richmond  Bay,  and  the  spot  has  received  the  name  of 
Prince  Town.  No  buildings  have,  however,  yet  been  erected  here, 
although  many  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  district.  Richmond 
Bay  is  ten  miles  deep  and  nearly  as  broad.  There  are  six  islands  lying 
within  it  and  across  the  entrance ;  three  channels  are  thus  formed,  of 
which  only  the  most  eastern  will  admit  vessels  larger  than  boats.  An 
isthmus  only  one  mile  broad  at  the  bottom  of  Richmond  Bay  divides  it 
frcm  Bedeque  or  Halifax  Bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 

The  soil  is  '*  a  thin  layer  of  black  or  brown  mould,  composed  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  substances  ;  then,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  a  light 
loam  prevails,  inclining  in  some  places  to  a  sandy,  in  others  to  a  clayey 
character ;  below  which  a  stiff  clay,  resting  on  sandstone,  predominates. 
Tlie  prevailing  colour  of  both  soil  and  stone  is  red.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  on  the  surface  of  thej  island  that  will  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  plough.    There  is  no  limestone  nor  gypsum, 
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nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered.  Iron-ore  is  by  many  tliought  to 
abound,  but  no  specimens  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  although  the 
soil  is  in  different  places  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  sedi- 
ment is  lodged  in  the  rivulets  running  from  various  springs,  consisting 
of  metallic  oxides.*''  Brick-earth  abounds,  and  potters'  clay  is  occa- 
sionally met  with ;  a  few  blocks  of  granite  are  also  scattered  over  the 
island. 

The  prevailing  trees  are  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  poplar, 
and  maple.  The  island  at  its  first  settlement  contained  large  forests  of 
majestic  pines,  great  numbers  of  which  at  different  periods  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pine  timber  has  been 
exported  to  England,  so  that  pine  is  now  becoming  scarce :  of  other  trees 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number,  as  oak,  elm,  larch,  and  ash ;  the 
quality  of  the  oak  is  inferior.  Most  of  the  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses,  and 
wild  fruits,  common  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  found  on  the 
island.     Sarsaparilla  and  ginseng  also  grow  plentifully. 

The  quadrupeds,  native  to  the  island,  are  *'  bears,  loupcerviers,  foxes, 
hares,  otters,  musquashes,  minx,  squirrels,  weaSEcls,"  &c.t  Premiums 
are  offered  by  the  colonial  government  for  the  destruction  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  animals,  which  were  formerly  very  destructive  to  the 
live  stock  on  the  farms.  They  are  now  seldom  found.  The  only 
species  of  wild  animals  that  are  common  are  foxes,  hares,  and  squir- 
rels. Field-mice  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  corn  about  harvest-time,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  their  numbers  are  so  far  diminished  that 
they  cause  little  injury. 

Partridges  and  wood-pigeons  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods  ; 
the  first  are  considered  finer  than  those  in  England.  Wild  geese  visit 
the  island  in  March,  and  remain  about  six  weeks,  when  they  depart  to 
the  northward  to  breed.  They  return  in  September,  and  quit  again 
in  November,  going  to  the  southward :  wild  ducks  are  plentiful. 
There  is  great  variety  of  fish  in  the  harbours  and  rivers,  and  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  banks  near  the  island.  Salmon,  trout,  mackerel,  cod, 
haddock,  herrings,  perch,  and  smelts,  are  the  principal  fish :  lobsters 
are  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  oysters  are  the  best  in  America.  Seals 
visit  the  bays  and  the  shores  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
climate  of  I^ince  Edward  Island  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  is  not  liable  to  such  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  as 
the  neighbouring  colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  neither  is  the  island  subject  to  fogs,  which  are  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  out  of  the  track  of  .the  gulf-stream,  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
high  lands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  which  lie  between  it 
and  the  Atlantic,  from  the  fogs  which  rise  on  the  banks. 

*  McGregor.  t  Ibid. 
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The  climate  is  accordingly  favourable  to  health,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants liye  to  an  adyanoed  age« 

The  population  at  the  last  census  amounted  to  23,473,  who  were 
distributed  as  in  the  following  Table ;  which  ako  shows  the  breadth  of 
land  in  and  out  of  cultivation,  with  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  in  each  county  : — 


COUHYT,  tte. 

PotoU> 
Ijoil 

Acres  ia 
etop. 

AerM  uncnl- 
tiratML 

HortM. 

Cattle. 

S.^ 

King*i  County  • .  • 
Queen*!  County  •• 
Prince*!  County  • . 
Charlotte  Town  • . 

Prince  Town 

George  Town  •  •  •  • 
Small  Islandi  • .  • . 

5,492 

9,386 

5,980 

2,073 

314 

156 

72 

12,157 
25,627 
21,544 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
173 

391,513 
428,098 
445,166 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,193 

1,597 

928 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

3,063 
4,404 
3,233 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

33 

10,539 
14,410 
11,015 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

92 

23,473 

59,501 

1,264,767 

3,727 

10,733 

36,056 

The  produce  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  greater  than  is  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  surplus  is  shipped  princi- 
pally to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1831  the  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  thus  exported  were — 
wheat,  11, 749  bushels;  barley,  17,754  ditto;  oaU,  116,703  ditto;  po- 
tatoes, 214,056  ditto ;  flour,  1133  barrels ;  oatmeal,  175,289  lbs. ;  cattle, 
388 ;  sheep,  823 ;  hogs,  340. 

The  total  valuo  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  including  timber  to  the 
amount  of  7000/.,  was  42,535/.  The  number  of  vessels  that  eutered 
at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  island  were — 


Counties.  Inwards. 

Great  Britain    .     26  Ships.     5,091  Tons. 
British  Colonies  283     „        11,917 
United  States   .       1     „  60 

Foreign  Ports  .       1     „  55 


99 


9) 


Outwards. 
24  Ships.     5,257  Tons. 
353    ,,        16,594     „ 


Total  . 


311 


>i 


99 


17,123 


99 


99 


382 


99 


>9 


234 


22,085 


99 


The  difference  between  the  numbers  inwards  and  outwards  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  departure  of  the  new  vessels  built  in  the  colony  and  by 
the  return  of  others  in  ballast,  when  no  account  of  them  is  taken  at  the 
Custom-house. 

There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  in,  1831,  22  vessels,  which  pro- 
duced for  exportation  1201  quintals  and  5  casks  of  dry  cod,  and  946 
barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
their  descendants ;  of  this  class  one  half  are  Scotch.  There  are  about 
5000  persons,  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  who  settled  here  previous 
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to  the  conquest  of  Canada.  A  very  few  Indians,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  families,  part  of  the  once  numerous  Mic-mac  tribe, 
wander  about  the  colony.  They  profess  the  Christian  religion  according 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  a  chapel  on  Lenox  Island 
in  Richmond  Bay. 

There  are  two  schools  supported  by  the  government  in  Charlotte 
Town ;  one  a  grammar-school,  and  the  other  a  free-school,  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system.  Schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  provided  in 
most  of  the  settlements,  and  are  in  part  supported  by  the  legislature. 

The  island  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  reli- 
gious sects  have  perfect  toleration  and  freedom  from  disabilities. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  council,  which 
acts  in  both  an  executive  and  legislative  capacity,  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  eighteen  nlembers.  The  English  law  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  chief-justice.  District  courts  are  established  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts,  and  the  police  of  thei  island  is  under  the  direction 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  magistrates  in  England. 
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The  Island  of  Newfoundland  is  the  most  eastern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  nearest  to  Europe.  The  distance  between  'the  island  of 
Valentia  on  .the  south -west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  St.  John's  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  1656  nautical  miles.  The  island  is  situated 
between  46°  40'  and  51**  39'  N.  lat.,  and  52<*  44'  and  59**  81'  W.  long., 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  form  of  the  island  is  very  irregular,  and  the  shores  are  broken  by 
numerous  bays  and  harbours.  Its  north-western  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle.  The  south-west 
point  is  opposite  to  Cape  Breton ;  it  is  open  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  its  west  coast  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ghilf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Its  extreme  length,  measured  on  a  curved  line  extending  from 
Cape  Race  in  the  south-east,  to  Cape  de  Grat,  at  its  northern  extremity, 
is  420  miles,  and  the  length  from  Cape.Freels,  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Bonavista  to  Cape  Ray,  opposite  to  Cape  Breton,  is  about 
310  miles.  The  island  has  never  been  surveyed,  but  is  computed  to 
contain  35,500  square  miles,  though  some  estimates  make  it  60,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1836, 
was  73,705,  of  whom  41,467  were  males. 

The  appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  the  sea  is  extremely  rugged. 
All  the  settlements  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
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fishery,  they  have  been  uniformly  placed  on  the  coast,  and  few  or  no 
attempts  have  been  made  even  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
It  was  not  until  Uie  year  1823  that  an  adventurous  gentleman  succeeded 
in  traversing  the  island  from  east  to  west.  From  his  report  we  learn 
that  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  tliat  the  soil  is  in 
general  rocky  and  barren,  and  produces  little  useful  timber,  except  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  birch,  poplar,  and  spruce  firs  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size. 

Newfoundland  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the  Northmen  about 
the  year  1000.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  their  second  voyage, 
discovered  Cape  Bonavista,  on  this  island,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497. 
I^anding  in  the  adjoining  bay,  they  found  several  natives  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  they 
called  Baccalaos,  the  name  given  to  cod-fish  by  the  natives ;  a  name,  it 
may  be  remarked,  which  has  been  adopted  into  the  language  of  Portugal 
(hacalhao)^  from  which  country  some  adventurers  subsequently  proceeded 
to  the  island,  and  formed  a  settlement,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
the  English  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1610  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company  of  adventurers  of  London  and 
Bristol,  for  colonising  Newfoundland,  and  a  colony  was  established  at 
Conception  Bay.  Four  years  later,  courts  of  justice  were  established 
by  royal  authority  in  the  island ;  and  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1623, 
established  a  flourishing  colony  at  Ferryland,  on  the  east  coast,  where 
he  himself  resided  for  some  years.  From  this  time  numerous  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  along  the  east  coast  by  the  English,  while 
the  French  established  themselves  on  the  south,  at  Placentia,  in  the 
bay  of  that  name,  and  maintained  possession  of  it  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  April,  1713.  By  this  treaty  Newfoundland  and  its  dependen- 
cies were  declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  French 
were  allowed  to  fish  and  cure  what  they  should  catch  on  some  parts  of  the 
shore,  but  were  not  allowed  to  erect  fortifications  or  any  other  buildings, 
except  such  as  were  strictly  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery. 

The  settlements  on  the  coast  now  amount  to  GO  or  70,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores,  and  particu- 
larly the  former.  The  only  town  on  the  island  is  St.  John's,  situated 
in  47"*  35'  N.  lat.,  52°  48'  W.  long.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Besides  being  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  likewise  the  principal  har- 
bour for  trading  vessels.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  long, 
narrow  strait,  which  is  not  difficult  of  access,  although  only  one  ship 
can  enter  at  the  same  time. 

This  strait  contains  a  shelf,  called  the  Chain  Rock,  a  name  given 
to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  a  chain  having  been  extended  from  it, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  force.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  further  guarded  by  various  batteries,  and  there  is  a  light-house 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance.    The  town  of  St.  John  is  composed 
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of  one  long  street,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  of  several 
shorter  streets  or  lanes  which  branch  from  the  street  at  right  angles. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  some  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  stone. 
The  shore  is  entirely  lined  by  wharfs,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by 
stages  for  curing  fish.  The  government  have  a  fine  wide  wharf,  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  The  population  of  the  town  fluctuates  extremely 
with  ihe  season.  At  the  height  of  the  fishing  the  place  is  crowded,  but 
many  of  its  then  inhabitants  return  to  Europe  in  the  trading  vessels. 
By  the  census  of  1828  the  population  was  15,165,  but  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  permanent  residents. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  being  poor  fishermen,  three 
free  "^schools  have  been  provided  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  One  of  these,  an  orphan  school,  contained, 
in  1831,  as  many  as  557  scholars.  Many  other  free  schools  are  esta- 
blished at  the  different  settlements,  and  altogether,  in  the  year  just 
mentioned,  1269  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  instruction. 

St.  John's  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  which  Lord  Baltimore  named 
the  province  of  Avalon.  It  is  indented  on  both  sides  by  very  deep  bays. 
Twenty  miles  north  from  the  town  is  Conception  Bay,  which  is  45 
miles  deep  and  about  20  broad,  having  its  entrance  between  Cape  St. 
Francis  on  the  south-east,  and  Point  de  Grates  on  the  north.  Off  this 
point  is  the  small  island  called  Baccalao,  which  is  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  sea-fowl.  The  shores  of  this  inlet  are  bold  and  lofty.  It 
contains  numerous  harbours,  and  many  settlements,  and  is  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  island  :  at  the  last  census  it  contained  ni859 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  fishing-stations  in  this  bay  are  on  the  west  side,  at 
Carbonier  and  Harbour  Grace,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  safe  harbour, 
which  is  of  the  more  importance,  as  the  coast  is  greatly  exposed  to 
storms  from  the  east.  Portugal  Cove,  the  only  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  Conception  Bay,  is  exposed  to  winds  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
and  is  very  unsafe.  One  of  the  very  few  roads  in  the  island  has  been 
opened  between  this  place  and  St.  John's,  the  distance  being  10  miles 
across  the  peninsula.  The  communication  between  the  town  and  more 
distant  settlements  is  kept  up  by  packets  and  passage  vessels.  Oppo- 
site to  Portugal  Cove,  and  about  three  miles  from  it,  is  Belle  Isle, 
which  is  about  six  miles  long,  with  a  soil  consisting  of  rich  black  mould, 
without  rocks  or  stones.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island,  except  immediately  about  St.  John's,  are  there  any  houses 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
small  extent.  According  to  the  agricultural  return  of  1886,  there  were 
only  11,062  acres  in  cultivation.  Every  family  has  a  small  quantity  of 
land,  but  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  objects  of  domestic  use.  The 
great  bulk  of  provisions  consumed  on  the  island  are  imported,  partly 
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from  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  North  America, 
and  partly  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  entrance  to  Trinity  Bay  is  between  Point  de  Grates  on  the  south, 
and  Cape  Bonavista  on  the  north.  It  is  70  miles  deep  and  20  miles 
broad,  and  contains  many  settlements,  the  population  of  which  amoimts 
to  5153  souls.  The  principal  settlement  is  Trinity  Harbour,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  near  its  entrance :  Random  Island,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  is  about  20  miles  long.  North-west  of  Cape  Bonavistt 
is  the  bay  of  Uiat  name,  which  is  40  miles  deep  and  as  broad,  and  con- 
tains  numerous  fishing  stations.  This  district  has  4671  inhabitants. 
This  bay  contains  numerous  small  islands,  and  abounds  in  rocks. 

From  Cape  Freels,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  Bonavista  Bay,  jthe  coast 
trends  to  the  westward,  and  at  50  miles'  distance  is  Grander  Bay.  Op- 
posite to  this  inlet  is  Fogo  Island,  to  'the  west  of  which  are  New  World 
Island  and  Twillingate  Island.  The  last  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
English  settlements :  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  Fogo  Island  amount 
to  3547.  South  and  west  of  these  islands  is  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  into 
which  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  Newfoundland,  dis- 
charges itself.  Notre  Dame  and  Blanche  or  White  Bays  are  sttll  fur- 
ther to  the  west.  There  are  few  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and 
indeed  the  whole  western  coast,  as  far  south  as  the  bay  of  St.  Gkorge,  ia 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  said  to  be  unsettled.  The  coast  along 
the  straits  of  Belleisle  is  a  straight  line.  On  entering  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  straits  we  come  to  St.  John's  Bay,  which  contains 
three  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Castor's  River,  a  stream  of 
considerable  size.  Point  Rich,  the  southern  extremity  of  St.  John's  Bay, 
divides  it  from  Ingomachoix  Bay.  The  next  most  considerable  inlet 
to  the  south  is  Bonne  Bay,  below  which  is  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which 
contains  several  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  of  three  rivers,  one  of 
which,  the  Humber,  is  the  largest  stream  that  has  been  found  in  the 
island.  It  is  said  to  issue  from  a  lake  60  miles  long.  South  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands  is  Port-a-Port,  which  is  formed  by  an  isthmus,  and  di- 
vided by  a  slip  of  land  nearly  equally  into  East  and  West  Bays.  The 
south-western  extremity  of  the  isthmus  is  Cape  George,  between  which, 
on  the  north  and  Cape  Anguille  on  the  south,  is  St.  George's  Bay. 
From  Cape  Anguille  to  Cape  Ray  the  coast  inclines  to  the  south.  Be- 
tween these  two  points,  two  rivers.  Great  and  Little  Cod  Ray  Rivera, 
enter  the  sea.  Cape  Ray  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence on  the  north-east,  having  Cape  North,  on  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  south-west,  distant  about  20  leagues.  From  Cape  Ray 
the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east,  with  numerous  bays  and  coves,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  extent  and  depth.  There  aro  several  small 
islands  off  the  south  shore  of  the  island.  Fortune  Bay  is  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  projects  from  the  main  land  about  70  miles  in  a 
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south-westerly  direction.  It  contains  numerous  harbours,  and  several 
fishing  establishments  have  been  formed  here,  and  one  for  whale-fishing, 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats.  The  whale  which  is  taken  here 
yields  from  three  to  eight  tuns  of  oil.  The  population  of  Fortune  Bay 
was  2808  at  the  last  census.  The  islands  of  St  Peter  and  Miquelon, 
situated  off  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay,  have  been  ceded  to  France,  as 
places  of  shelter  for  her  fishermen,  but  with  a  stipulation  that  they  shall 
not  be  fortified  nor  garrisoned. 

East  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  neck  of  land  already 
mentioned,  is  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  an  inlet  60  miles  deep  and  45  miles 
broad  at  its  entrance,  narrowing  to  20  miles  at  its  head,  where  it  is 
divided  from  the  waters  of  Trinity  Bay  by  a  low  isthmus,  little  more 
than'  three  miles  over,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  with 
the  main  land.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fishermen  who  wish  to  pass 
from  one  of  these  bays  to  the  other  to  convey  their  boats  across  this 
isthmus.  Plaeentia  Bay  contains  many  islands,  and  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  At  Placentia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  a  large  fleet  of 
ships  could  be  sheltered.  The  population  of  this  district  is  2802.  On 
^e  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  is  Burin,  with  a  population  of  2120  per- 
sons. Divided  from  the  Bay  of  Placentia  by  Cape  St.  Mary,  is  Cape 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  80  miles  deep  and  between  15  and  20  mUes  broad* 
This  bay  also  contains  harbours  where  several  fishing  establishments 
are  found :  it  receives  the  waters  of  Salmon  River,  in  which  iNdmon 
is  taken  in  abundance. 

Trepassy  Bay,  farther  to  the  east,  contains  a  large  and  secure  har^ 
hour  with  excellent  anchorage.  The  population  about  St.  Mary's  and 
Trepassy  Bay  amounts  to  847  souls. 

Twenty  miles  from  Trepassy  is  Cape  Race,  the  south-east  point  of 
Newfoimdland.  The  settlements  north  of  Cape  Race,  and  between 
it  and  St.  John's,  are  Renowe's  or  Reneau's  Harbour;  Fermoise  or 
Fermosa ;  Aquaforte  ;  Ferryland,  the  oldest  settled  spot  in  New- 
foundland, and  founded  originally  by  Iiord  Baltimore;  Cape  Broyle 
Harbour ;  and  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  originally  Baboul-bay.  The  last- 
mentioned  settlement  is  7  leagues  from  the  entrance  to  St.  John's  Har- 
bour.   The  population  of  these  places  amounts  to  3,116  persons. 

The  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
on  the  globe,  in  their  full  extent  occupy  16°  of  longitude,  and  nearly  10^ 
of  latitude ;  they  are  between  600  and  700  miles  in  length ;  the  depth 
of  water  on  them  varies  from  4  to  160  fathoms.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  10°  or  12°  lower  than  in  the  surround- 
ing ocean. 

The  outer  bank,  also  called  the  False  Bank,  extends  from  44°  lO'  to 
47°  30  N.  lat.,  and  from  44**  15'  to  45°  25'.  W.  long.  The  Great  Bank, 
which  lies  2^^  west  of  the  False  Bank,  occupies  more  than  9°  of  latitude 
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and  5«  of  longitude.    Whale  Bank,  Green  Bank,  and  St  Peter's  Bank, 
to  the  south  of  the  island,  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Cod-fish  is  found  on  the  Great  Bank  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but 
there  are  so  many  disadvantages  attending  this  fishing-ground  as  com- 
pared with  the  harboiurs  and  shores  of  the  island,  that  Bank-fishing  has 
of  late  years  been  much  neglected  by  the  English,  although  it  is  still 
prosecuted  by  the  American  and  French  fishermen.  The  Bank  is  co- 
vered by  continual  fogs ;  rain  and  sleet  are  also  frequent,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  much  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  ice. 
Besides  avoiding  these  inconveniences,  the  fishermen  who  remain  near 
to  the  shore  have  better  opportunities  for  curing  and  drying  their  fish, 
the  quality  of  which  is  therefore  preferred.  The  number  of  British 
vessels  employed  at  present  in  the  Bank  fishery,  and  which  are  called 
hanker Sy  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten :  some  years  ago  they  amounted 
to  600  or  700. 

The  following  description  is  by  Lieut.  Chappell,  R.N. : — 

*'  There  are  a  number  of  boats  fitted  with  masts  and  sails  belonging 
to  each  fishery,  two  or  four  men  being  stationed  to  a  boat.  At  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  day  the  whole  of  these  vessels  proceed  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  the  cod  are  most  plentiful,  for  they  move  in  shoals,  and  fre- 
quently alter  their  position  according  to  the  changes  of  the  wind.  When 
the  resort  of  the  fish  has  been  ascertained  the  boats  let  fall  their  anchors 
and  the  men  cast  over  their  lines.  Each  man  has  two  lines  to  attend, 
and  every  line  has  two  hooks  affixed  to  it,  which  are  baited  either  with 
caplin  or  herrings.  The  men  stand  upon  a  flat  flooring,  and  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  sort  of  bins,  like  shop-counters,  placed  athwart 
the  centre  of  the  boat.  Having  drawn  up  the  line  they  lay  the  cod 
upon  the  bin,  and  strike  it  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  a  piec(^  of 
wood  in  the  shape  of  a  rolling-pin :  this  blow  stuns  the  fish,  and  causes 
it  to  yawn  its  jaws  widely  asunder,  by  which  means  the  hook  is  easily 
extracted.  Then  the  fish  is  dropped  into  the  bin  and  the  line  again 
thrown  over,  whilst  the  fisherman,  instantly  turning  round,  proceeds  to 
pull  up  the  opposite  line,  so  that  one  line  is  running  out  and  the  other 
pulling  in  at  the  same  instant.  Thus  the  boatmen  continue  until  their 
vessel  is  filled,  when  they  proceed  to  discharge  their  cargo  at  the  fishing- 
stage.  The  cod  are  pitched  from  the  boat  upon  the  stage  with  a  pike, 
care  being  taken  to  stick  this  pike  into  their  heads,  as  a  wound  in  the 
body  might  prevent  the  salt  from  having  its  due  eflect,  and  thereby  spoil 
the  fish.  When  the  boats  are  emptied,  the  fishermen  procure  a  fresh 
quantity  of  bait  and  return  again  to  their  employment  on  the  water, 
whence  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  they  again  reach  the 
stage  with  another  cargo." 

The  curing  is  managed  as  follows : — 

"  Each  salting-house  is  provided  with  one  or  more  tables,  around 
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which  are  placed  wooden  chairs  and  leathern  aprons  for  the  cut-throats, 
headers,  and  splitters.  The  fish  having  been  thrown  from  the  boats,  a 
boy  is  generally  employed  to  bring  them  on  the  stage  and  place  them  on 
the  table  before  the  cut-throat,  who  rips  open  the  bowels,  and  having 
also  nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he  passes  it  along  the  table 
to  his  right-hand  neighbour,  the  header,  whose  business  it  is  to  pull  off 
the  head  and  tear  out  the  entrails :  from  these  he  selects  the  liver,  and  in 
some  instances  the  sound.  The  head  and  entrails  being  precipitated 
through  a  trunk  into  the  sea,  the  liver  is  thrown  into  a  cask,  where  it 
distils  in  oil ;  and  the  sounds,  if  intended  for  preservation,  are  salted. 
After  having  undergone  this  operation,  the  cod  is  next  passed  across  the 
table  to  the  splitter,  who  cuts  out  the  back-bone  as  low  as  the  navel  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  From  hence  the  cod  are  carried  in  handbarrows 
to  the  Salter,  by  whom  they  are  spread  in  layers  upon  the  top  of  each 
other,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  between  each  layer.  In  this  state 
the  fish  continue  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  again  taken  in  barrows 
to  a  shut  wooden  box  full  of  holes,  which  is  suspended  from  the  stage 
in  the  sea.  The  washer  stands  up  to  his  knees  in  this  box  and  scrubs 
the  salt  off  the  cod  with  a  soft  mop.  The  fish  are  then  taken  to  a  con- 
venient spot  and  piled  up  to  drain,  and  the  heap  thus  formed  is  called 
*  a  water-horse.'  On  the  following  day  the  cod  are  removed  to  the  fish- 
flakes,  where  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  and  from  thenceforward 
they  are  kept  constantly  turned  during  the  day,  and  piled  up  in  small 
heaps,  called  *  flackets,'  at  night.  The  upper  fish  are  always  laid  with 
their  bellies  downward,  so  that  the  skins  of  their  backs  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  thatch  to  keep  the  lower  fish  dry.  By  degrees  the  size  of  these 
flackets  is  increased,  until  at  length,  instead  of  small  parcels,  they  assume 
the  form  of  large  circular  stacks,  and  in  this  state  the  cod  are  left  for  a 
few  days,  as  the  fishermen  say, '  to  sweat.'  The  process  of  curing  is 
now  complete,  and  the  fish  are  afterwards  stored  up  in  warehouses,  lying 
ready  for  exportation. 

**  With  such  amazing  celerity  is  the  operation  of  heading,  splitting, 
and  salting  performed,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to.  see  ten  cod- 
fish decapitated,  their  entrails  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  their  back-bones 
torn  out,  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute  and  a  half.  The  splitter  re- 
ceives the  highest  wages,  and  holds  a  rank  next  to  the  master  of  a  fishery ; 
but  the  Salter  is  also  a  person  of  great  consideration,  upon  whose  skill 
the  chief  preservation  of  the  cod  depends. 

"  There  are  three  qualities  of  cured  cod-fish  in  Newfoundland.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  different  titles  of  mercltantable  Jish^  those  of  the 
largest  size,  best  colour,  and  altogether  finest  quality.  Madeira  fish^ 
which  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  former :  this  sort  is  chiefly  exported 
to  supply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets.  .  West  India  fish^  the 
refuse  of  the  \vhole.  These  last  are  invariably  sent  for  sale  to  feed  the 
negroes  of  the  Caribbee  Islands." 
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The  cod-fishery  docs  not  commence  until  the  10th  of  June;  previous 
to  which  the  hardy  Newfoundland  fishermen  occupy  themselves  in  the 
seal-fishery.  The  17th  of  March  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  this  business.  At  this  time  the  harbours  are  frozen, 
And  it  is  necessary  for  the  crews  to  cut  a  channel  through  the  ice  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  which  are  usually  schooners 
of  from  40  to  70  tons,  or  decked  boats  of  firom  25  to  35  tons*  burthen, 
very  strongly  built,  and  fortified  against  the  pressure  of  the  ice  by  strong 
poles  suspended  over  their  sides.  The  crews  of  the  larger  vessels  usually 
consist  of  from  13  to  18  men,  who  are  all  partners  in  the  expedition, 
receiving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  vessel's  earnings  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fishing.  When  a  channel  has  been  cut  to  the  sea  the  vessels 
make  their  way  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  through  the  opening  which  it 
presents  until  they  meet  with  a  herd  of  seals  on  what  is  whimsically 
called  a  seal-meadow.  The  hunters  contrive,  if  possible,  to  surprise  the 
seals  while  sleeping  in  the  sun.  When  thus  enabled  to  approach  their 
prey,  the  men  strike  them  on  the  nose  with  a  bludgeon,  which  speedily 
kills  them.  The  practice  of  shooting  seals  is  not  willingly  resorted  to,  as 
the  skin  is  thus  likely  to  be  injured.  The  skins  are  stripped  off,  together 
with  the  fat,  and  conveyed  to  the  vessels,  where  they  are  packed  away 
in  the  hold.  When  the  vessels  are  thus  loaded,  they  return  to  port  and 
dispose  of  their  cargoes  to  the  merchants.  If  they  are  successful,  the 
vessels  are  generally  able  to  make  a  second  trip  before  the  melting  of 
the  ice. 

The  merchant  separates  the  fat  or  blubber  from  the  skin.  This  fat  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  vats,  which  are  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  In  three,  or  four  weeks  the  oil  will  have  separated  itself.  A 
small  quantity  of  inferior  oil  is  then  procured  by  boiling  the  blubber. 
The  oil  which  separates  without  the  aid  of  fire  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  is 
frequently  used  for  the  adulteration  of  sperm  oil,  its  price  being  much 
lower.  The  boiled  oil  being  partially  bunit  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
cannot  well  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  fat  has  been  removed,  the  skins  are  carefully  stretched  and 
laid  up  in  piles  with  layers  of  salt  between.  They  are  shipped  in  bundles 
of  five  skins  each  for  the  convenience  of  stowage. 

The  produce  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  in  1831  amounted  to — 
766,850  quintals  of  cod  fish, 
4,322  barrels  of  salmon, 
1,584  barrels  of  herrings, 
56  barrels  of  mackerel, 
3,136  barrels  of  caplin,  sounds,  and  tongues,  and 
558,942  seal  skins, 
the  estimated  value  of  which,  in  the  island,  was  574,580/. :  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  fishery  in  1836  was  estimated  at  808,066/.    There 
were  employed  in  procuring  this  quantity  3,868  boats,  and  744  vessels 
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of  a  larger  size.    In  the  same  year  (1831)  786  vessels,  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  was  92,498,  cleared  outward  from  tl>e  island. 

Of  these,  131  vessels  of  21,764  tons  proceeded  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
432       „  43,159  „  to  British  colonies, 

223      „  27,575  „  to  various  foreign  coun- 

tries.    In  1836  there  cleared  out  785  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  95,557. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  The  winter  generally  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  terminates  about  the  end  of  April.  The  coldest  time  is 
between  Christmas  and  the  middle  of  March.  The  greatest  siunmer 
heat  is  in  July  and  August.  The  rains  and  fogs  so  prevalent  upon  the 
banks,  and  on  the  east  and  south  coasts,  are  attributed  to  the  Gulf- 
stream,  which  touches  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank.  The  water  of 
the  Gulf-stream  being  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  air,  and  much 
warmer  than  that  on  the  banks,  gives  off  vapour,  which  condenses  into 
fog,  sleet,  or  rain. 

Towards  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  the  sky  is  ge- 
nerally clear  and  serene.  Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Newfoundland 
is  favourable  to  health.  The  cold  in  winter,  although  severe,  is  bracing, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  even  among  the  class  most  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  reach  a  good  old  age.  It  is  said  that  both  men 
and  women,  eighty  years  of  age,  sometimes  attend  to  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  fishery. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  coal  in  abundance  at  Port-a-Port  Bay,  but  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  worked.  A  copper-mine,  situated  near  Shoal 
Bay,  15  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  was  discovered  and  worked  for  a  short 
time  about  1776,  but  has  since  been  neglected.  There  are  some 
quarries  of  very  indifferent  limestone  on  the  island ;  and  a  dark-grey 
kind  of  marble  is  found  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Mr.  Cormack,  who  in 
1823  accomplished  the  journey  across  the  island  from  Trinity  Bay  to  St 
George's  Bay,  found  granite  prevailing  every  where ;  the  exceptions  that 
presented  themselves  were  porphyry,  quartz,  gneiss,  sienite,  basalt, 
mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  secondary  sandstone.  He  met  many  indica- 
tions of  iron  and  coal.  The  mountains  which  he  saw  were  not  in  ridges, 
but  each  seemed  to  have  its  own  particular  base.  Mr.  Cormack  likewise 
discovered  large  tracts  of  peat-marsh,  and  found  under  the  surface  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  trees  much  larger  than  any  which  are  now  grow- 
ing on  the  island. 

Vast  herds  of  deer  resort  to  the  woods  in  winter,  and  come  into  the 
plains  during  summer.  Foxes  are  numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea 
coast.  Beavers  were  formerly  plentiful :  parties  of  furriers  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  in  quest  of  these  animals  in  the  winter,  following  the  course 
of  the  rivers.  Bears,  otters,  hares,  and  martens,  also  furnish  skins  for 
the  hunters.    Traps  called  deathrfalls^  made  of  logs,  are  very  commonly 
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employed  by  Newfoundland  hunters,  and  are  preferred  to  the  use  of  fire 
arms,  as  the  fur  is  injured  by  the  shot.  The  noble  animals  known  in 
Europe  as  Newfoundland  dogs,  are  not  in  general  the  pure  breed  of  the 
island.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  dogs  of  Newfoundland  have  many  of 
the  habits  of  the  wolf.  They  hunt  the  animals  of  the  country  in  packs 
for  the  sake  of  prey,  and  even  when  domesticated  their  fondness  for  the 
blood  of  sheep,  as  well  as  of  some  descriptions  of  poultry,  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  a  constant  guard  over  them.  In  Newfoundland  these 
dogs  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  being  both  extremely  docile  and  very 
strong,  are  commonly  employed  in  dragging  timber  from -the  woods, 
either  over  the  bare  snow  or  ice,  or  when  placed  in  sledges.  This  dog 
never  barks  unless  greatly  irritated. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  remarkably  shy  of 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  confining  themselves  wholly  to  the  interior 
of  the  island,  with  which  settlers  have  little  or  no  communication.  The 
number  of  Indians  is  thought  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  extent  of  the  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  their  descendants ;  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  also  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
population  has  retained  the  habits  of  their  old  country  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  other  North  American  settlements ;  a  fact  which  may  per* 
haps  be  attributed  to  their  dependence  upon  England  for  the  supply  of 
so  laige  a  portion  of  their  wants,  and  to  the  number  of  visitors  who  go 
there  every  season  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery. 

Many  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fishing  and  coasting  trade  of 
the  island  are  built  there.  In  1831  there  were  launched  24  vessels, 
whose  aggregate  burthen  amounted  to  1,698  tons.  Materials  for  ship- 
building arc  brought  into  the  colony  from  New  Brunswick.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  island  are  limited  to  stockings,  caps,  and  mittens,  which 
are  made  stout  and  warm. 

The  most  perfect  toleration  is  extended  towards  all  religious  sects. 
The  island  contains  1 1  churches,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  10  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  18  places  of  worship  for 
Protestant  Dissenters,  comprising  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodists. The  Church  of  England  clergy  are  all  missionaries  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  are 
paid  from  its  funds,  with  the  exception  of  the  archdeacon,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum  from  the  government.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  resident  on  tlie  island. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  chief-justice  and  an  assistant  judge;  and  the 
police  is  under  the  management  of  one  chief  and  two  junior  magistrates. 
Until  the  year  1832  the  colony  was  entirely  governed  by  the  orders 
of  the  king  in  council.  There  is  now  a  local  legislature,  whose  powers 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  other  British  colonies. 
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ANTICOSTI. 

The  Island  of  Anticosti,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, is  included  within  the  government  of  Newfoundland.  The  pre- 
sent name  is  derived,  by  a  simple  transposition  of  letters,  from  that 
which  it  bore  among  the  Indians,  who  called  it  Natiscoti.  It  lies  within 
49°  5'  and  49^  55'  N.  lat.  and  between  6P  54'  and  64°  30'  W.  long. 
The  north  shore  is  high,  and  the  water  even  close  to  the  cliff  is  deep ;  and 
although  there  is  no  harbour  there  are  coves  which  afford  tolerable  shel- 
ter to  ships  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  land.  The  south  shore  of  the 
island  is  low  and  the  water  is  shoal.  Flat  rocky  reefs  extend  to  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  upon  which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked. 
The  land  on  the  south  side  is  low  and  swampy ;  the  few  rocks  that  ap- 
pear are  calcareous.  The  island  is  covered  with  woods,  the  chief  part  of 
the  trees  being  white  cedar,  birch,  fir,  poplar  and  dwarf  spruce,  all  of  which 
are  of  stunted  growth.  It  contains  bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  sables,  and 
is  much  visited  by  partridges,  plovers,  curlews,  and  snipes.  Owing  to 
the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  a  harbour,  no 
settlements  have  been  made.  Two  families  have  indeed  been  esta- 
blished here,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  island,  by  the  government  of  New- 
foundland, with  a  view  to  relieve  persons  who  may  suffer  shipwreck ; 
and  with  the  same  view,  direction  posts  have  been  set  up  at  intervals  all 
along  the  coast,  to  guide  shipwrecked  persons  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
residents.  The  interior  of  Auticosti  has  not  been  explored ;  the  Indians 
who  have  penetrated  beyond  the  coast  in  search  of  game,  report  that  the 
land  is  in  general  swampy. 
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The  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Breton  arc  included 
under  the  same  government,  and  are  only  separated  by  the  Gut  or  Chan- 
nel of  Canso,  which  is  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  government 
lies  between  43°  20'  and  41°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  between  59°  50'  and 
66°  30'  W.  long.  It  is' bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean^  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  .west  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Northumberland 
Strait.  The  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  by  which  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  connected  with  the  North  American  Continent,  is  only  eight 
miles  wide,  and  is  situated  between  Bay  Verte  in  Northumberland 
Strait  and  Cumberland  Basin  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  A  canal  is  projected  or  already  made  across  this  isthmus. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  provmce  from  North  Point  on  Breton  Island 
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to  Cape  St.  Mary's  at  the  western  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia  is  about 
350  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  from  Bristol 
Bay  near  Halifax  to  the  head  of  Bay  Verte  is  100  miles.  The  whole 
area  is  about  19,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  When  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  parts  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  the  whole  was  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Acadia,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  -  Shuben- 
acadie,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coast  of  this  province  contains  numerous  deep  inlets  and  many 
fine  harbours ;  the  principal  of  which  are  here  enumerated,  beginning 
with  the  east  coast  of  Breton. 

St.  Ann's  Bay  Harbour,  on  the  east  coast  of  Breton^  is  ten  miles  deep, 
and  is  connected  by  a  narrow  pass  with,  another  safe,  capacious  har- 
bour further  inland,  which  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  ships. 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Bras  4'Or,  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  area  of  Breton  Island,  which  it  penetrates  for  60  miles,  and  nearly 
divides  into  two  islands.  The  entrance  to  the  Bras  d'Or  is  divided  into 
two  narrow  passages,  called  the  Great  and  Litile  Entrance,  by  the  long 
narrow  island  of  Boulardrie.  The  Little  Entrance  is  impracticable 
for  ships,  and  is  seldom  used  even  for  boats.  The  shores  of  the  Bras 
d'Or  contain  numerous  bays  and  small  harbours,  in  which  timber  is 
shipped  for  Great  Britain.  The' open  part  of  the  Bras  d'Or  forms 
four  large  arms,  of  which  the  southern  and  the  largest  contains  many 
small  islands,  and  terminates  at  the  Isthmus  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  about 
900  yards  wide,  and  separates  the  waters  of  Bras  d'Or  from  those  of 
the  Atlantic  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Peter. 

A  few  miles  southward  from  the  entrance  to  Bras  d'Or  is  Sydney 
Harbour,  which  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  entrance.  In  the  interior  it 
divides  into  two  arms,  on  the  southern  of  which,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  town  of  Sydney  is  built.  The  harbour  is  capacious 
and  secure.  South  of  Sydney  Harbour  are  Windham,  and  Cow  Bays ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  last  is  Mirt5  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mir^  River, 
flowing  from  the  westward. 

Cape  Breton,  from  which  the  island  received  its  nam'e,  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  island.  Off  this  cape,  between  it  and  Mirt?  Bay, 
lies  Scatari  Island,  a  barren  spot,  about  five  miles  long,  upon  which  no 
settlement  has  been  made.  Louisburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island, 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Breton,  is  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour. 
This  place  was  strongly  fortified  when  the  island  was  possessed  by  the 
French:  it  was  captured  in  1758;  and  in  1763,  when  Nova  Scotia 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  British,  the  works  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  place  has  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Following  the  line  of  coast  westward  from  Louisburg,  we  arrive  at  Ga- 
barus  Bay,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour,  and  St.  Esprit  Harbour. 
This  part  of  the  coast  is  rocky.     At  St.  Esprit  the  country  assumes  a 
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better  appearance,  and  many  settlements  have  been  formed.  Pursuing 
still  a  south-westerly  course,  we  reach  Cape  Hinchinbrook  and  enter 
Lennox  Channel,  leading  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  between  Isle  Madame  and 
the  shore  of  Breton  Island.  In  this  channel,  to  the  cast,  is  St.  Peter's 
Bay,  already  mentioned.  Isle  Madame,  off  St.  Peter's  Bay,  is  sixteen 
miles  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  broad.  It  contains  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Arichat  on  the  south-west,  which  is  the  seat  of  several  fish- 
ing establishments,  and  is  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance. 

The  Gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Breton  Island  from  Nova  Scotia, 
is  rather  more  than  20  miles  long.  It  forms  a  perfectly  secure  pas- 
sage from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf  of.  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  much 
used  by  trading  vessels.  At  the  south-west  entrance  of  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
on  the  main  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  Chedabucto  Bay,  which  is  25  miles 
long  and  12  broad.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  bay  is  an  inlet  a 
mile  wide  and  twelve  miles  long,  running  north-west,  and  called  Milford 
Haven.  The  shores  of  Chedabucto  Bay  are  much  frequented  by  fisher- 
men on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  herrings  and  mackerel. 

From  Cape  Canso,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to 
Halifax,  a  direct  distance  of  130  miles,  the  coast,  although  exceedingly 
rugged,  contains  numerous  excellent  harbours ;  but  the  land  about  them 
being  of  inferior  fertility,  they  are  only  thinly  settled  by  fishermen. 
With  the  exception  of  Coventry  Harbour  and  St.  Mary's  River,  these 
inlets  do  not  require  a  particular  description.  The  former  is  an  excel- 
lent port,  navigable  for  large  ships  10  miles  above  its  entrance.  St. 
Mary's  River  has  a  bar-entrance  with  1 1  feet  of  water  when  the  tide 
is  out,  but  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  for  nine  miles  beyond 
its  mouth.  This  river,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Nova  Scotia,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  50  miles  west  of  Cape  Canso.  At  the  head  of  its  .na- 
vigation stands  the  village  of  Sherbrook,  above  which  the  river  divides 
into  several  branches;  and,  as  it  flows  through  a  country  abounding  in 
timber,  is  convenient  for  floating  it  down  to  the  port  of  shipment.  A 
very  considerable  timber-trade  is  carried  on  at  Sherbrook. 

The  harbour  of  Halifax  is  situated  in  44«  39'  N.  lat.,  and  63°  38'  W. 
long.  It  is  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  can  contain  1,000  ves- 
sels. It  is  16  miles  long,  including  Bedford  Basin  at  its  extremity, 
which  covers  10  square  miles  of  good  anchorage-ground.  A  light- 
house is  erected  on  Sambro'  Head,  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  West  of  Halifax  Harbour,  the  inlets  are  as  numerous  as 
to  the  east :— St.  Margaret's  Bay,  which  is  14  miles  long,  contains  nu- 
merous coves.  Mahon  Bay,  which  is  10  miles  wide  and  12  long,  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  200  small  islands,  many  of  which  are  used  for  rear- 
ing sheep.  There  are  several  good  harbours  within  this  bay,  into  which 
three  or  four  rivers  empty  themselves,  and  offer  sites  for  several  saw- 
mills and  grist-mills.  Near  the  entrance  of  Mahon  Bay  is  the  town  and 
bay  of  Lunenburg,  formerly  called  Merligueah.    The  harbour  is  small. 
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but  easy  of  access.  A  few  miles  farther  west  is  La  Have,  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Nuva  Scotia,  with  a  spacious  harbour  at  its  mouth,  shel- 
tered by  several  islands.  The  river  affords  sites  for  several  saw-mills, 
and  the  port  is  the  principal  one  for  timber  on  the  coast.  Port  Med- 
way,  the  next  to  the  westward,  is  a  fine  capacious  harbour,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  River  Medway,  upon  which  also  are  several 
saw-mills.  A  considerable  fishery  as  well  as  timber-trade  is  carried 
on  from  the  port.  Liverpool  Harbour,  formerly  called  Port  Rossignol, 
is  70  miles  west  from  Halifax.  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on 
Officer's  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  into  which  the  river 
Mersey  falls.  Shelbume  is  a  secure  and  excellent  harbour  1 2  miles  long, 
and  will  accommodate  vessels  of  large  burthen.  On  Roseway  island, 
at  the  mqUth,  a  light-house  is  placed.  The  town  of  Shelbume  was  once 
a  considerable  place,  but  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Clyde  river, 
which  rises  40  miles  inland,  joins  the  ocean  a  few  miles  west  of  Shel- 
bume Harbour,  at  Cape  Negro  Harbour. 

Cape  Sable  Island  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  province.  Between 
it  and  the  coast  is  Barrington  Harbour,  a  shallow  haven  much  frequented 
by  fishing  vessels ;  several  small  rivers  run  into  this  harbour. 

Seal  Island  21  miles  west  of  Cape  Sable  Island  and  13  miles  from  the 
shore,  is  much  resorted  to  by  American  fishermen  for  wood  and  water. 

On  the  south-west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  Argyle  Bay,  also  called 
Townsend  Bay,  containing  Pubnico  harbour,  which  is  deep  and  safe. 
The  Tusket  Islands,  more  than  200  in  number,  are  situated  outside  of 
Argyle  Bay,  and  form  numerous  sheltered  anchorages.  To  the  north  of 
these  is  Yarmouth  harbour,  with  Cape  Fourchon  at  the  entrance. 

Briars  Island  and  Long  Island  are  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  together  with  a  long  peninsula,  called  Digby  Neck,  form  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  which  they  separate  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  St.  Mary's 
Bay  is  35  miles  deep,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  10  miles. 

On  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis  Basin,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  Annapolis 
River,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  10  miles,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  hilly  tract  of  land,  not  more  than  eight 
miles  wide.     The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  described  at  p.  97. 

At  the  norlh-eastem  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Minas  Bay  or 
Basin,  which  receives  the  waters  of  19  rivers,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able size.  The  entrance  to  the  basin  is  through  a  strait  three  miles  wide, 
which  widens  within  to  16  miles  and  extends  50  miles  east  to  the  head  of 
Cobequid  Bay.  The  water  in  the  spring-tides  sometimes  rises  from  50 
to  60  feet  within  this  basin.  The  Shubenacadie  river  enters  Cobequid 
Bay,  the  eastern  part  of  Minas  Bay.  This  river  rises  near  Halifax  Bay, 
and  passes  through  several  lakes.  The  Shubenacadie  Canal  connects 
the  town  of  Halifax  with  the  Bay  of  Minas,  traversing,  through  a  course 
of  54  miles,  the  best  cultivated  district  of  the  province. 
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Chignecto  Bay,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  leads  to 
Cumberland  Basin,  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  isthmus  that  con- 
nects the  province  with  New  Brunswick. 

The  north  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Island  of 
Breton,  contains  numerous  fine  harbours. 

Pictou  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  22  feet  of  water  when  the 
tide  is  out ;  the  basin  within  is  capacious.  Pictou,  the  principal  town 
of  the  district,  is  built  on  the  harbour,  about  three  miles  from  the^entrance. 
It  has  been  declared  a  free  warehousing  port  and  is  a  thriving  place. 
On  the  west  shore  of  St.  George's  Bay,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Gut  of  Canso  from  the  gulf,  is  Dorchester,  or  Antigonish  Harbour.  The 
east  coast  of  this  bay  and  its  continuation,  the  west  shore  of  Breton 
Island,  contain  few  harbours.  Port  Hood,  in  Breton,  at  the  north* 
eastern  point  of  St.  Greorge^s  Bay,  is  formed  by  an  island  and  a  point  of 
land  by  which  it  is  completely  sheltered.  The  harbour,  which  will 
admit  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  is  capacious.  The  west  coast  of 
Breton  is  generally  rocky  and  contains  few  harbours. 

The  Island  of  St.  Paul  is  about  1 0  miles  north-east  of  North  Point : 
it  is  a  barren  rock  upon  which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked. 

Baeton  has  a  kind  of  triangular  form :  its  greatest  length  is  about  100 
miles,  and  the  greatest  width  about  85.  The  area,  including  the  Bras 
d'Or,  is  about  3500  square  miles.  The  island  is.  generally  mountainous, 
and  the  high  land  appears  in  many  places  close  to  the  coast,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Cape  Enfumt^,  20  miles  north  of  St.  Ann's 
Harbour,  is  said  to  be  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  south-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or  granite 
prevails.  In  all  parts  of  the  island  are  found  mica-slate^  clay-slate, 
and  sienite;  transition  limestone,  greywacke,  gypsum  and  coal,  are 
very  generally  distributed.  The  coal  fields  are  of  great  extent  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  and  the  quality  of  their  produce 
is  good.  North  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  neither  the  extent  of  the  coal  fields 
nor  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  been  ascertained.  Great  abundance  of 
gypsum  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  on  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  on  the  north-western 
coast.  Copper  and  lead-ore  have  been  found,  and  iron-ore  and  iron 
pyrites  exist  in  abundance. 

The  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  forms  a  long  parallelogram,  the  g^e* 
ral  direction  of  the  length  being  about  east-north-east.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus,  one  extremity  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  Pictou  Har- 
bour on  Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  other  extremity,  which  is  the 
narrowest  part,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin  to 
Bay  Verte.  The  length  of  the  parallelogram  is  about  260  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  50  miles,  which  will  give  an  area  of  about  13,000 
square  miles :  the  area  of  the  isthmus  is  about  2500  square  miles.     The 
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rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  parallelogram  enter  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  seems  to  be 
to  the  south  and  the  south-east,  or  to  the  Atlantic.  Minas  Bay  receives 
qn  the  south  shore  the  drainage  of  a  considerable  basin,  the  slope  of 
which  is  towards  the  north :  this  basin,  the  southern  margin  of  which 
approaches  in  some  places  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
forms  a  marked  division  between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  contains  the  depression  which  will  presently  be  mentioned. 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parallelogram  enter  the 
Atlantic ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  longer  slope  of  this  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  land  on  the  north  side 
of  Cobequid  Bay  is  elevated,  and  no  large  streains  enter  this  part  of  the 
Bay.  The  streams  which  enter  Northumberland  Strait  are  numerous, 
but  they  have  a  short  course. 

The  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  depression  between  Halifax  and  Cobequid  Bays.  The  sum- 
mit level  of  the  Shubenacadie  canal,  which  traverses  this  depression, 
is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  hilly  portion  of  that  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  which  lies  west  of  the  depression  is  in  the  soutb-west  part 
of  the  peninsula,  west  of  Lake  Rossignol.  A  hilly  tract  also  bounds  the 
basin  of  the  Annapolis  River  on  the  east  and  west.  The  interior  of  this 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  table-land,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  Ardoise  hill  8  or  10  miles  from  the  Basin  of  Minas,  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  is  only  700  feet  high.  A 
great  part  of  the  table-land  is  covered  with  forests,  and  contains 
many  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Rossignol  is  said  to  be  30  miles  long. 
Between  Annapolis  and  Liverpool  the  lakes  form  a  water  communica- 
tion across  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Annapolis  river  is  fertile, 
and  the  country  round  the  Bay  of  Minas  is  the  most  productive  part 
of  Nova  Scotia.  A  large  part  of  this  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  is  barren 
and  stony. 

The  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  also  a  kind  of  table-land,  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  forests  and  contains 
some  lakes.  A  hilly  tract  between  the  Bay  of  Minas  and  Northumber- 
land tract  is  called  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Part  of  the  country  along 
Northumberland  Strait  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  have  a  long  course.  Owing  to  the  physical  character  of 
the  interior,  most  of  the  rivers  contain  rapids  a  few  miles  from  the  shore ; 
the  mouths  generally  form  good  harbours. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  from  St.  George's  Bay  to  Bay  Verte 
and  thence  across  the  province  to  Minas  Bay,  grey  and  red  sandstone, 
granite  and  calcareous  rocks  abound.  Iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  man- 
ganese, limestone,  slate,  and  salt  have  been  observed  in  the  province,  and 
specimens  of  agate,  amethyst,  chalcedony  and  jasper,  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  aborei  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
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province  is  imperfectly  known ;  a  circumstance  which  may  he  attrihuted  to 
the  fact,  that  in  all  the  grants  of  land  that  have  heen  made,  the  property  in 
tlie  minerals  has  heen  reserved  to  the  Crown.  A  lease  of  these  reserved 
rights  was  some  time  hack  granted  to  the  late  Duke  of  York ;  and  it  is 
under  an  assignment  of  this  lease  that  the  extensive  coal-field  at  Pictou, 
on  Northumherland  Strait,  is  now  worked  hy  an  English  Company,  which 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  3,000/.  to  the  provincial  Treasury.  The  produce 
o'f  the  Albion  Colliery  in  the  district  of  Pictou  is  well  adapted  for  ma* 
nufacturing  purposes  and  for  steam-engine  furnaces,  and  has  a  consider- 
able sale  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  iron-ore  of  very  pure 
quality,  producing  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  pure  metal  is  found  inter* 
stratified  with  coal  in  these  mines.  The  great  coal-field  to  which  these 
mines  belong  is  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  seams  vary  in  thickness 
from  one  to  thirty-six  feet,  which  is  the  thickness  of  the  seam  now  worked 
at  Pictou.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  province  bordering  on  Chignecto 
Bay  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  there  is  also  a  coal-field  of  consider- 
able extent,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Albion 
Colliery.  The  Cumberland  field  contains  eight  seams  of  coal  varying 
from  one  to  four  feet  in  thickness :  it  has  not  yet  been  worked.  Indi- 
cations of  coal  have  been  observed  in  the  district  about  Minas  Bay. 
There  is  abundance  of  iron-ore  in  Annapolis  County,  and  works  have 
been  established  by  an  Incorporated  Company,  for  smelting,  casting, 
and  forging  iron  on  Moose  River,  which  falls  into  Annapolis  Basin. 
The  gypsum  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  eastern  and  central 
districts  of  the  province  is  of  good  quality :  very  large  shipments  are 
annually  made  from  the  Province  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used 
as  manure.  Some  salt  springs  which  have  been  worked,  produce  from 
8  to  12  per  cent  of  the  mineral ;  but  the  manufacture  has  never  been 
extensively  carried  on  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  the  province. 
Extensive  quarries  of  grindstones  are  worked  in  Cumberland  County, 
whence  shipments  to  a  considerable  amount  are  made  to  the  United 
States. 

The  winter  season  in  this  province  is  usually  severe,  the  thermometer 
frequently  sinking  to  20*  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  considerable 
difference  in  this  respect  is  observable  between  the  Island  of  Breton  and 
the  peninsula.  In  the  former,  the  frost  generally  sets  in  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  lasts  for  six  months :  in  the  peninsula  the  frost  does 
not  commence  until  near  Christmas^  and  continues  to  the  end  of  April 
without  any  intermission ;  whereas  in  Breton,  partial  thaws,  which  last 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  frequently  intervene.  The  climate  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  favourable  to  health.  The  spring  is  short.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  and  snow  disappear,  vegetation  proceeds  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  a  few  days  the  fields  contain  abundance  of  grass  for  cattle.  The 
summers  are  hot :  the  mean  beat  of  the  season  is  about  SO''  in  the 
shade,  and  sometimes  it  rises  to  96  degrees.    Rain  is  usually  experienced 
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in  April  and  in  the  autumn,  and  fogs  are  frequent  on  the  line  of  coast 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  province  is  of  superior  quality,  and  nearly 
as  much  may  be  called  steril :  in  the  remaining  portion  the  land  is  of 
medium  value.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  lands  about 
Minas  Bay  and  the  western  part  of  Cumberland  County,  are  among  the 
best  of  the  province,  while  on  the  southern  shore  the  land  is  mostly  in- 
ferior. There  are  however  considerable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  margins  of  lakes,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  province,  is  mostly  good.  Settlers  chiefly  judge  of  the  quality 
of  uncleared  land  by  the  timber  which  it  bears.  Where  elm,  nsh, 
hemlock,  maple,  or  black  and  yellow  birch  are  found,  the  soil  will 
always  prove  rich ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  white  birch  and  spruce  are 
found,  the  land  is  usually  poor,  and  pine  generally  grows  iu  sandy 
places.  Soil  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers  is  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  province.  The  name  by  which  this  soil  is  known — 
intervale — is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  so  that 
fourteen  successive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  the  same  land 
without  manure. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  lumber  trade  which  has  so  long  been 
carried  on  between  Nova  Scotia,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  quantity  of  timber  is  still  exceedingly  great  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Squirrels  and  hares  are  still  plentiful.  Many  other  wild  animals  were 
formerly  numerous.  Among  these  animals  were  the  moose-deer, 
hare,  loup-cervier,*  tiger-cat,  fox,  marten,  otter,  mink,  musquash,  and 
beaver. 

The  birds  which  frequent  the  province  are  such  as  are  commonly 
found  in  North  America.  Many  of  them  are  only  birds  of  passage ; 
and  among  them  partridges,  woodpeckers  and  crows,  are  found  here  at 
all  seasons. 

Fish  is  exceedingly  abundant.  The  harbours  and  coasts  swarm  with 
the  most  valuable  species,  and  the  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  are  equally 
well  stocked.  Perch,  trout,  bream,  and  eels  are  found  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  sea- fish  which  are  most  abundant  arc  salmon,  cod, 
herrings,  mackerel,  shad,  halibut,  sturgeon,  alewives,  soles,  plaice,  had- 
docks and  smelts.  Shell-fish  are  likewise  common.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shores  the  whale,  grampus,  and  porpoise  are  found.  The  fish- 
erics  have  long  proved  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  to  the  pro- 
vince and  furnish  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export.  The  quantity 
shipped  in  1831,  was  161,174  quintals  of  dry,  and  53,665  barrels  of 
pickled  fish,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  176,145/.  About  600 
boats,  and  550  larger  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Herrings 
are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  Annapolis  Basin. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  Counties,  of  which  Breton  Island 
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forms  one.      Their    position,  subdivisions,    and   boundaries    are.  as 
follow : — 

Breton  Island — subdivided  into  North  Eastern;  North  Western; 
and  Southern  Districts. 

Sydney — subdivided  into  Lower  Division  with  4  Townships;  Upper 
Division  with  3  Townships. 

Halifax — Halifax  District,  subdivided  into  4  Townships ;  Colchester 
District,  subdivided  into  3  Townships;  Pictou  District,  sub- 
divided into  3  Townships. 

Cumberland— -subdivided  into  3  Townships. 

Hants— subdivided  into  6  Townships. 

King's — subdivided  into  4  Townships. 

Lunenburg — subdivided  into  3  Townships. 

Queen's  County — subdivided  into  2  Townships. 

Annapolis  County — subdived  into  6  Townships. 

Shelbume  County — subdivided  into  4  Townships. 

The  town  of  Sydney,  the  principal  settlement  on  Breton  Island^  was 
founded  in  1 823  in  a  beautiful  and  apparently  a  convenient  site,  but  it 
has  not  flourished  much ;  at  present  it  contains  not  more  than  60  or  70 
houses,  and  a  population  of  about  500.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  the  houses  are  neatly  built.  The  courts  of  law  for  the  island  are 
held  here.  A  considerable  trade  in  coals  is  carried  on  at  Sydney,  there 
being  large  collieries  near  the  bay  on  which  the  town  is  built.  A  great  part 
of  the  coal  raised  here  is  carried  to  Halifax,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
shipments  is  made  in  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  district,  which  are 
thus  employed  when  the  season  of  the  cod-fishery  is  over.  All  the  settle- 
ments hitherto  made  on  Breton  Island  are  situated  on  the  coast  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  The  interior  may  be  considered  as  unoc- 
cupied. There  are  small  agricultural  settlements  at  Windham  and  Cow 
Bays,  around  which  the  soil  is  fertile  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fine 
timber.  Opposite  to  Scatari  Island  is  the  small  harbour  of  Main-k-Dieu, 
where  an  active  colony  of  fishermen  is  settled.  From  this  place  to  St. 
Esprit  Harbour,  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island,  the  soil  is  in- 
ferior and  offers  little  inducement  for  settlers. 

St.  Esprit  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  southern  district,  the  soil  of  which 
is  of  better  quality,  and  is  occupied  by  populous  and  thriving  settlements. 
The  principal  of  these  settlements  are  situated  on  the  bays  which  indent 
the  northern  shore  of  Lennox  passage ;  they  are  at  Ardoise,  River  Tal- 
lard.  River  Bourgeois,  False  Bay,  Grand  Anse,  River  des  Habitans,  now 
called  Inhabitants,  and  Caribacore  Cove.  Both  banks  of  Inhabitants 
River  are  settled  for  1 5  miles  from  its  mouth.  Perhaps  the  most  flou- 
rishing port  in  Breton  Island  is  Arichat  on  the  south  side  of  Madame 
Island.  Here  are  several  considerable  establishments  for  prosecuting  the 
fishery,  and  large  exports  of  dry'and  pickled  fish  are  made  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  South  America,  and  to  Europe.    The  population  is  upwards  of 
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1,500.  The  north-western  district  commences  in  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
about  five  miles  from  its  southern  entrance,  and  occupies  the  whole  coast 
of  St.  George's  Bay,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  St. 
Lawrence.  This  district  extends  backward  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  and 
St.  George's  Bay  to  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  while  on  the  north-west 
coast,  from  Hunter  Bay  to  Cape  St.  Lawrence,  it  only  includes  a  belt 
runniDg  parallel  to  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coast.  The  western  shore 
of  St.  George's  Bay  to  Port  Hood  is  well  peopled,  and  there  are  many 
settlements  along  the  north-western  coast  as  far  as  Chiticamp. 

The  population  of  Breton  Island,  in  1831,  amounted  to  18,700, 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  western  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
their  descendants.  Of  this  number  9435  were  males.  There  are  also 
many  Irish  families  who  have  principally  been  attracted  from  the 
fisheries  at  Newfoundland.  The  island  was  at  one  time  resorted  to  by 
American  loyalists,  whose  descendants  have  continued  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  there  are  also  numerous  families  sprung  up  from  Ca- 
nadian Frenchmen.  The  reare  also  some  wandering  Mic-mac  Indians, 
who  frequent  the  woods  and  shores.  The  island  sends  two  members  to 
the  provincial  House  of  Assembly. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1827,  which  was  the  last  census, 
was  123,848,  of  which  63,536  was  males. 

Halifax  County  is  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  province,  and  con- 
tains 4,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,528.  The  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation  in  this  county  is  92,776,  and  uncultivated  2,787,224. 
None  of  the  other  counties  contain  above  13,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
of  Halifax  was  founded  in  1749,  on  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
English  in  the  province.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  240  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Halifax  harbour.  The 
streets  are  paved  and  laid  out  with  regularity.  Including  its  suburbs, 
the  town  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  where  the  legislature  has  its  sittings  and  the 
superior  courts  of  justice  are  held.  This  port  has  always  been  the 
principal  naval  station  of  our  North  American  Colonies,  and  contains 
a  complete  and  extensive  dock-yard.  In  point  of  size  and  population, 
Halifax  ranks  next  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  among  the  towns  in  our 
North  American  provinces.  The  "  Province  Building,"  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  contains  the  chambers  in  which  the  legislature  meet, 
the  offices  of  the  provincial  government,  and  the  superior  courts  of  law. 
In  1827  the  town  contained  1580  houses,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
increased  considerably.  Halifax  has  a  large  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
the  British  American  Colonies,  and  the  United  States.  Post-office  Pack- 
ets sail  from  Falmouth  in  England  to  Halifax  once  a  month.  Opposite 
to  Halifax  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  small  town  of  Dartmouth. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  afler  Halifax. 
Truro  is  a  small  place  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Minas ;  the  houses  are 
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chiefly  of  wood.  Pictou,  on  Northumberland  Strait,  has  above  3000 
inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber  and  coal.  Dorchester,  on 
the  Antigonish  river,  has  also  some  trade.  Guysborough  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Milford  Haven,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  Am- 
herst is  a  small  place  on  the  isthmus,  between  Northumberland  Strait 
and  Chignecto  Bay.  Windsor,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  the  Arion,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Halifax,  contains  a 
college.  Chester,  on  the  north  side  of  Mahon  Bay,  is  a  thriving  place, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  lumber  trade.  Lunenburg,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Mahon  Bay,  has  a  limiber  trade  with  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  Port  of  Liverpool  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  never  frozen ;  the 
exports  of  the  place  are  limiber  and  dried  fish,  which  are  sent  to  Europe. 
Annapolis  is  on  a  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the  Gut  of  Digby ;  though 
the  capital  of  the  province,  whOe  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
under  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  and  until  1 150,  it  is  still  a  very  small  place. 
Shelbume,  which  lies  between  Liverpool  and  Cape  Sable,  is  now  almost 
deserted :  it  was  founded  by  some  American  loyalists  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  at  one  time  contained 
several  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  council  of 
twelve  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of 
41  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
supreme  court  which  sits  at  Halifax,  and  by  district  courts.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  are  imder  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
chief  justice  and  the  bishop  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  province  are  lumber,  coals,  and  fish.  The 
value  of  the  fish  and  fish-oil  exported  in  1836,  was  186,908/.  In  the 
same  year,  above  40,000  tons  of  coals  were  exported,  and  31,000  tons  of 
gypsum.  The  imports  are  British  manufactiured  goods  and  West  India 
produce.  In  1836,  3,404  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  381,133,  entered  the 
ports  of  the  province,  and  3,574  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  294,520  cleared 
out.  Of  these  vessels,  2,433,  and  2,652,  were  respectively  from  and  to 
Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. — Macgregor's  British  America; 
Bouchette,  British  Dominions  in  North  America, 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


New  Brunswick  is  connected  with  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Chignccto.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  (p.  91).  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  by  part  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the  boundary  line  claimed  by 
Great  Britain.  The  western  boundary  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  which   enters   Passamaquoddy  Bay :    it  follows  the 
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course  of  that  river  and  its  upper  branch""  the  Chiputnaticook  into  the 
lakes  in  which  that  branch  originates.  From  the  source  of  this  branch 
the  meridian  of  67°  53'  W.  long,  forms  the  western  boundary  till  it 
strikes  the  Ristigouche  River,  about  41°  25'  N.  lat.  The  course  of  the 
Ristigouche  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  then  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  form 
the  northern  boundary.  New  Brunswick  lies  between  45°  and  48°  5' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  63**  48'  and  67°  53'  W.  long.  The  area  within 
these  limits  is  about  26,000  square  miles. 

The  St.  John  River  forms  the  great  natural  feature  of  this  Province, 
and  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  this  river  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  basin  west  of  the  meridian  of  67°  53'  may  be 
considered  to  form  part  of  Lower  Canada,  but  this  upper  basin  is  also 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  dis- 
puted territory  appears,  by  a  rough  estimate,  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  square  miles.  The  boundary  proposed  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
follows  the  course  of  the  St.  John  upward,  from  the  point  where  it  is 
struck  by  the  meridian  of  67°  53',  to  the  union  of  the  St.  John  and  the 
St.  Francis;  from  the  point  of  union  it  ascends  the  St.  Francis  to 
within  about  25  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  it  strikes  the 
high  lands  which  border  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
runs  along  them  for  about  30  miles :  it  then  takes  a  southern  course 
along  the  high  lands  that  divide  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  from 
that  of  the  Chaudi&re  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.*  This 
southern  line  strikes  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and 
already  described  (p.  353)  as  running  westward  from  Mars  Hill.  This 
proposed  boundary  would  give  to  the  United  States  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

The  St.  John  is  in  all  respects  the  most  important  river  in  British 
America,  next  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  a  navigable  river  it  is  much 
superior  to  any  stream  in  the  United  States  north-east  of  the  Hudson. 
As  its  basin  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  also 
a  considerable  part  of  New  Brunswick,  this  appears  the  Attest  place 
for  a  particular  notice  of  the  river :  the  high  lands  which  boupd  the 
upper  basin,  and  enclose  the  disputed  territory,  are  described  under 
Lower  Canada. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  John  lies  between  45°  15'  and  48°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  65°  1 5'  and  70°  25'  W.  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  basin  is  much 
wider  than  the  lower ;  the  whole  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  somewhat 
less  than  20,000  square  miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland. 
The  main  branch  rises  near  46°  10'  N.  lat.  near  the  sources  of  a  branch 
of  the  Chaudi^re  and  the  Penobscot.  It  flows  north-east  for  about  100 
miles  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  bending  to  the  east  receives 
on  the  right  bank  the  Alaguash,  a  stream  by  which  a  number  of  lakes 
discharge  their  surplus  water.  The  Alaguash  rises  in  a  large  lake, 
called  Wallagasquigwam,  or  Windy  Lake,  868  feet  above  the  level  of 
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high  water  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  This  river  is  full  of  falls  and 
rapids,  and  in  a  course  of  60  miles,  from  the  lake  to  its  junction  with 
the  St.  John,  it  descends  348  feet :  the  great  falls  of  the  Alaguash  are 
an  impassable  barrier  to  navigation.  A  few  miles  further,  the  St.  John 
is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  St.  Francis,  which  comes  from  the 
north  and  rises  within  about  15  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  still  lower  down  it  is  joined,  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  Fish  River. 
About  40  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  St.  John  and  the  Alaguash,  the 
St.  John  is  joined  on  the  lefl  bank  by  the  Madawaska,  which  rises  within 
20  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Jjawrence,  and  flows  through  Lake 
Temiscouata.  From  the  junction  of  the  Madawaska,  the  St.  John  runs ' ' 
a  S.S.E.  course  of  about  40  miles  to  47^  N.  lat.  where  the  Great  Falls 
occur,  which  are  about  74  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  In  addition  to 
these  74  feet,  there  is  a  descent  of  45  feet  through  a  rocky  channel, 
making  altogether  a  sudden  descent  of  near  120  feet  from  the  upper  into 
the  lower  basin  of  the  St.  John.  Flat-bottomed  boats  ascend  the  river  up 
to  the  base  of  these  falls,  which  is  a  distance  of  near  200  miles  from  the 
sea,  measured  along  the  windings  of  the  river.  From  the  Great  falls  the 
course  of  the  river  is  first  south,  and  then  south-by-east  to  46°  N.  lat  In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  St.  John  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Roos- 
tuck,  or  Aroostook,  which  is  a  considerable  stream ;  and  within  these 
limits  it  flows  between  steep  banks,  and  the  navigation  is  often  diffi- 
tnlt.  From  the  Meductic  Falls,  near  46°  N.  lat.,  the  river  begins 
to  turn  to  the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction  past  Fredericton  for 
60  miles,  when  it  takes  a  general  south  course  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  between  the  town  of  St.  John  on  the  left  bank,  and  Carleton  on 
the  right.  There  are  rapids  six  or  seven  miles  above  Frederickton. 
Below  the  point  where  the  river  finally  bends  to  the  south  it  com- 
municates on  the  left  bank  with  several  lakes,  or  rather  broad  expanses 
of  water,  which  are  fed  by  streams  that  rise  within  the  limits  of  New 
Brunswick.  With  the  exception  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
Tobique,  which  joins  the  St.  John  between  the  Great  Falls  and  the 
Meductic,  this  river  receives  no  large  affluent  on  its  left  bank.  The 
whole  length  of  the  St.  John  is  about  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  About  a  mile  above 
St.  John  are  the  Rugged  Narrows,  where  the  stream  is  interrupted  by 
huge  rocks  and  is  only  navigable  for  a  short  time  before  and  after  high 
water.  The  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  rises  about  30  feet ;  and  some 
authorities  make  it  more  than  twice  this  amount.  In  Cumberland 
Basin,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  highest  rise  of  the  spring- 
tides is  81 .65  feet ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  rise  in  the  St.  John,  at 
Chapel  Bar,  which  is  50*  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  is  as 

*  Chapel  Bar  is  stated,  in  the  Boundary  Commissioners'  late  Report,  to  be  a 
few  miles  below  Fredericton,  and  50  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John. 
According  to  their  own  map,  Fredericton  is  at  least  75  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  riTer.  According  to  the  series  of  IctcU  which  they  ^Te  from  Federicton,  on 
the  St.  John,  to  the  Great  Falls,  Chapel  B«r  is    *       —      —  - 
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great  as  in  Cumberland  Basin.  As  this  river  flows  through  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  upper  basin  is  probably,  on  an  average,  400 
or  500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  higher  parts  of  the  St.  John  have  a 
rigorous  climate  in  winter.  At  that  season  the  river  is  frozen  and  the 
high  road  between  the  south  parts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Canada 
follows  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  journey  is  per- 
formed on  the  ice.  The  foUowing  are  the  distances  travelled  by  the  post ; 
from  St  John  to  Fredericton  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  86  miles  ; 
to  the  Great  Falls  180  miles;  to  Lake  Temiscouata  62  miles ;  Portage 
15  miles;  to  the  St.  lAwrence  36  miles;  to  Kamouraska  15  miles; 
to  Quebec  90  miles :  in  all,  434  miles  from  St.  John. 

The  soil  of  the  St  John  Basin  is  generally  fertile,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  heavy  timber.  There  aie  settlements  on  both  sides 
of  the  St  John,  from  the  Great  Falls  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the 
St  John  and  the  St.  Francis :  these  settlements  are  included  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Madawaska  Settlements. 

The  course  of  the  rivers  in  New  Brunswick  indicates  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  :  with  the  exception  of  the  affluents  of  the  St.  John  already 
mentioned,  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  coast  along  the  Gulf  and  Northumberland  Strait  is 
level  and  has  generally  a  sandy  soil.  The  country  does  not  rise  much 
till  it  attains  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  when  it  begins 
to  rise  gradually.  The  descent  to  the  St.  John  River  is  much  shorter 
than  the  rise,  and  consequently  more  rapid.  The  tracts  which  form  the 
highest  part  of  these  two  slopes  do  not  attain  any  great  elevation,  and 
the  whole  hilly  country  is  a  kind  of  high  table-land  furrowed  by  the 
streams  which  run  westward  to  the  St.  John,  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf. 
This  hilly  tract  is  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  There  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  level  country  along  the  St.  John,  particularly  as  far  north  as 
Prcsqueisle,  46®  20^  N.  lat.  The  most  mountainous  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  northern  tract,  especially  about  the  sources  of  the  Tobique, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Bistigouche.  This  broad  and  elevated  tract, 
which  is  very  little  known,  extends  from  the  St.  John,  below  the  Ghreat 
Falls,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  completely 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Ristigouche  from  the  southern  part  of  New 
Brunswick.  This  natural  boundary,  within  which  the  whole  course 
of  the  Tobique  is  contained,  is  described  under  Jjower  Canada.  The 
settlements  higher  up  than  the  junction  of  the  Tobique  and  St.  John  are 
comparatively  few. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  province  lies  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  extends  50  or  60  miles  inland.  The  part  east  of  the  St.  John 
River  forms  a  table-land  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  rather 
barren.  The  coast  is  very  little  broken,  and  is  high  and  rocky.  This 
district  does  not  supply  any  timber,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kenebe- 
kasis,  Washedemoak,  and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  lower  course 
^       of  ^c  ^^*  John  on  the  left  bank, 
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The  southern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  John,  has 
a  better  soil.  Though  the  surface  is  rocky  and  uneven,  it  is  covered 
with  a  good  earth,  and  is  well  watered.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but  not  so 
high  as  that  part  which  is  east  of  the  St.  John  River.  This  tract  con- 
tains Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in  which  there  are  several  considerable 
islands,  of  which  Grand  Manan  Island,  Deer  Island,  and  Campobello 
are  the  principal.  This  Bay  receives  numerous  streams :  the  St.  Croix, 
or  Scodic,  is  navigable  to  St.  Stephens. 

The  Ristigouche,  which  enters  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  has 
a  course  of  about  100  i^iles.  The  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  about  85  miles  long 
and  15  miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  receives  numerous  streams,  both 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Gasp^  on  the  north,  and  from  New  Brunswick  on 
the  south.  The  Nipisighit,  which  enters  this  bay  on  the  south  side 
near  Bathurst,  and  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  has  a  course 
of  70  or  80  miles,  which  is  much  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  Mirami- 
chi,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the  province,  runs  along  the  eastern 
slope  and  enters  Miramichi  Bay :  it  is  the  chief  river  of  the  province  next 
to  the  St.  John.  Its  course  is  about  120  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
near  40  miles :  it  admits  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons.  The  basin  of  this 
river  contains  abundance  of  fine  timber,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
export  of  this  article  is  carried  on  from  Miramichi  Bay.  The  Pet- 
coudiac,  which  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  slope,  enters 
Shepody  Bay,  one  of  the  two  branches  in  which  Chignecto  Bay 
terminates. 

In  the  southern  part  of  New  Brunswick  the  winter  frequently  does  not 
regularly  set  in  till  December,  but  snow  sometimes  falls  in  October,  even 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John,  and  early  frosts  often 
injure  the  crops.  The  winter  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  com- 
mences earlier  than  in  the  lower  basin,  and  lasts  longer.  The  country 
is  covered  with  snow  for  about  four  months  in  the  year.  The  spring,  as 
usual  in  these  latitudes,  is  short :  it  begins  about  the  end  of  April  and 
is  soon  succeeded  by  hot  weather.  The  heat  in  summer  is  often  intense; 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  90° ;  westerly  winds  on 
the  whole  prevail.    The  country  is  generally  healthy. 

The  chief  products  of  New  Brunswick  arc  timber,  of  which  there  is 
the  usual  variety  found  in  North  American  forests,  but  the  pine  is  the 
chief  timber  that  is  exported :  Indian  corn  is  grown  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province ;  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cerealia,  and  good  potatoes 
are  raised.  On  the  low  lands  near  the  rivers  there  is  good  grass.  The 
cleared  and  cultivated  land  is  a  very  small  proportion  -  of  the  whole 
surface.     Grain  is  raised  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

There  are  still  a  few  bears  and  wolves :  the  moose  is  found  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  St.  John.  Ducks  and  wild  geese  are  common.  The 
rivers  and  bays  abound  in  fish:  salmon  and  trout  are  caught  in  the 
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fresh  waters ;  and  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings,  in  great  quantities  on 
the  coast. 

Gypsum  is  got  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  grinding-stones 
are  cut  near  Shepody  Bay ;  both  of  them  are  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Coal  is  worked  on  the  banks  of  Grand  Lake,  which  com- 
municates with  the  St.  John  River.  Iron-ore  is  common,  but  it  is 
not  worked. 

The  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  British  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants. There  are  a  few  inhabitants  of  French  stock,  who  are  prin- 
cipally settled  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  and  there  is  a  small  number  of 
Micmac  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

The  chief  town  is  Fredericton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John, 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  Gk)vemment.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood.  It  contains  a  few  public  buildings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 
King's  College,  in  Fredericton,  has  an  income  of  about  2000/.  a.  year, 
and  a  grammar-school  attached  to  it.  The  largest  town  in  the  province 
is  the  City,  of  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  and  on 
the  left  bank.  The  population  is  about  10,000.  St.  John  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  and  many  ships  are  built  here.  The  materials 
for  ship-building,  except  the  timber,  are  sent  out  from  England  to  St. 
John,  and  the  ships  when  finished  are  forwarded  to  England  with  a 
cargo,  and  often  sold.  The  average  number  of  ships  annually  built  in 
the  Province,  from  1832 — 1836,  both  years  included,  was  eighty-five, 
with  an  average  tonnage  of  22,065.  St.  John  has  a  grammar-school, 
Sunday-school,  savings'  bank,  and  various  societies.  St.  Andrews, 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  projects  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants.  Newcastle  on  the  Miramichi  River,  is  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade.  Bathurst  is  a  small  fishing  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

The  population  of  the  province,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  the 
last  that  we  have  seen,  was  1 19,457,  of  whom  62,513  were  males.  The 
emigration  to  the  province  is  very  considerable,  though  it  has  probably 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years.  In  1834,  7717,  in  1835, 
3307,  and  in  1836,  5886  emigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  many  permanently  settled  themselves  there :  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  went  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  provision  is  made  for  a  grammar  school  in  each 
county :  90/.  per  annum  is  appropriated  to  each  school,  on  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  subscribing  half  that  amount.  Nine 
of  the  counties  have  at  present  grammar-schools.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  parish  schools  by  the  legislature  on  similar  conditions  :  120/. 
colonial  currency  are  annually  appropriated  to  each  school,  as  soon  as 
the  inhabitants  contribute  the  same  sum  annually  and  build  a  school- 
house.     Under  this  act,  there  were  in  1836, 480  schools  in  the  province, 
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attended  by  6424  boys,  and  5078  girls.  The  established  religion  it  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  also  numerous  members  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
and  Independent  ministers.  The  province  is  within  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  province  are  timber  and  dried  fish :  some 
gypsum,  coals,  and  a  little  com  are  also  exported.  The  imports  are 
British  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  and  the  necessary  materials  for 
ship-building,  except  timber.  In  the  year  1836,  2992  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  33*7,060,  entered  the  ports  of  the  province,  of  which  1918 
were  from  British  Colonies,  with  a  tonnage  of  1 18,394 ;  512  from  Great 
Britain,  with  a  tonni^e  of  157,862  ;  and  543  from  the  United  States, 
with  a  tonnage  of  56,626.  The  number  of  vessels  that  left  the  ports  of 
the  province  in  that  year  was  2801,  with  a  tonnage  of  347,035.  of  which 
318,  with  a  tonnage  of  18,670,  were  bound  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder  (except  6  to  Foreign  States)  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Colonies.  The  shipping  that  belonged  to  the  Province  in  1836 
was  587  vessels,  of  84,425  tons,  navigated  by  3658  men. 

The  Government  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  Lieutenant-govemor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislative  Council  of 
13,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  28  members,  returned  by  the  ten 
counties  into  which  the  Province  is  divided,  including  two  members  for 
the  City  of  St.  John.  The  Supreme  Court^  composed  of  a  chief  and 
three  other  justices.  There  is  also  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  court  for 
granting  ppobates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration  of  the  estates  of 
intestates,  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  causes  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce,  a  court  of  Vice-Admiralty,  and  a  court  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  piracy.— Macgregor*s  British  America;  Bou- 
chette ;  Commissioner's  Report  hereafter  referred  to  ;  New  Brunswick 
Almanac. 


CANADA. 

The  boundaries  of  Canada  on  the  north  are  not  determined  by  any 
line.  It  is  generally  considered  that  all  the  parts  north  of  the  Great 
I^kes  which  are  drained  by  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
lelong  to  Canada.  The  most  southern  point  of  Canada  is  Point  Peltfe, 
or  South  Foreland  (41«  47'  N.  lat.),  the  termination  of  a  long  peninsula, 
which  projects  into  Lake  Erie.  The  most  northern  point  of  Canada,  as 
above  determined,  is  between  52*=^  and  53^  N.  lat.  The  most  eastern 
point  of  Canada  is  Cape  Gaspe,  64^  15'  W.  long.  The  western  bound- 
ary does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  determined ;  but  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  about  90^  20^  W.long.   Ti^MttUiera  boundary- line,  which 
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is  fonned  by  the  United  States,  has  been  already  described  (p.  353) ; 
and  the  boundary-line  between  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  United 
States,  is  discussed  under  Lower  Canada.  The  extreme  length  of 
Canada,  within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  it,  is  about  1300  miles,  and 
its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  is  about  400  miles.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  province  comprised 
within  the  above  limits ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  400,000  square 
miles,  or  eight  times  the  surface  of  England  withput-Wales.  All  that  part 
of  Canada  which  is  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  included  within  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  part  on  the  south  of  this  river,  which 
is  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  is  also  within  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  except  the  disputed  territory,  which  comprehends  the 
upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  River  (p.  388) .  This  country  was  till  lately 
divided  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  region  which  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Canada,  though  it  presents  considerable  varieties,  if  we 
examine  it  in  detail,  may  yet  be  generally  characterised  in  a  few 
words : — the  summers  are  very  hot,  and  the  winters  are  very  cold ;  the 
thermometer  in  summer  sometimes  rises  above  100°,  and  in  winter  it 
descends  to  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  (40^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit). 
Yet  the  differences  of  climate,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  settled  parts 
of  Canada,  are  very  considerable.  Amherstburg,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  is  near  42^  N.  lat.,  and  Quebec,  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  near  47^  N.  lat.,  a  difference  of  near  five  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  addition  to  near  twelve  degrees  of  longitude.  Besides 
this,  that  portion  of  Canada  which  contains  Amherstburg  is  low,  and 
almost  insulated  by  the  great  lakes;  while  Quebec  is  in  an  elevated 
position,  and  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  rigours  of  the  north-west  winds. 
Accordingly  the  winter  at  Amherstburg  may  be  called  mild  compared 
with  the  cold  of  Quebec.  If  we  were  to  contrast  the  milder  parts 
of  Upper  Canada  with  the  still  colder  and  unsettled  parts  of  the 
country,  we  should  find  the  differences  even  greater. 

In  the  settled  parts  the  country  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  rivers 
are  frozen  from  two  to  five  months  in  the  year,  according  to  the 
locality.;  That  part  of  Canada  which  is  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  which 
comprehends  a  portion  of  Upper,  and  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  is 
much  colder  than  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  which  lie  furdier 
west.  The  high  lands  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, are  often  covered  with  snow  before  -the  end  of  October.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  is  not  covered  with  compact  ice  in  the 
winter,  only  because  the  great  rise  of  the  tide  prevents  it ;  but  the  river 
cannot  be  navigated  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  rigorous 
winter  of  Lower  Canada  makes  the  ground  as  hard  as  iron,  and  turns 
all  the  rivers  into  safe  high-roads,  lliis  season  is  therefore  much  more 
pleasant  in  Lower  Canada  than  the  winter  of  the  middle  States  of  the 
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American  Union,  or  of  the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the^ 
cold  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  uninterrupted.     The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  north-east    The  atmosphere  is 
generally  dry  and  clear,  except  occasionally  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  Canada  are  the  usual  grains  and 
vegetahles  of  Europe.  Indian  com  is  successfully  cultivated  in  many 
parts,  and  also  tohacco,  nearly  as  &r  east  as  Quehec.  But  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada  is  shown  hy  the  fact, 
that  various  fruits,  as  the  peach  and  grape,  come  to  perfection  there, 
though  they  will  not  ripen  in  the  colder  parts  of  Lower  Canada*  In 
&ct,  the  high  lands  in  and  about  Quebec  seem  to  form  a  kind  of 
houndary  between  the  colder  region  to  the  east  and  the  warmer  to  the 
west.  The  produce  of  the  forests,  which  still  cover  so  large  a  part  of 
the  country,  furnish  a  staple  article  of  export.  In  its  natural  state, 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  region  of  forests,  in 
which  respect  it  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
diversified  by  extensive  prairies.  A  considerable  Quantity  of  sugar  for 
domestic  use  is  made  from  the  maple  tree. 

The  wild  animals  are  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  beavers,  and 
otters.  The  moose  is  found  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  St  John,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.    The  rattlesnake  also  occurs  in  Canada. 

Fish  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  salmon,  white  fish,  bass, 
a  fish  called  masquinongtf,  and  others,  are  taken  by  the  fishermen.  The 
fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  Indians,  even  when  the  lakes  are  frozen,  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  spearing  the  fish.  The  lakes  are  also  fre- 
quented by  numerous  wild  fowl  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up. 

Upper  Canada. 

The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  between  41^  4T  N.  lat  and  the  northern  boundary 
already  mentioned :  the  most  eastern  point  is  in  74^  30'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  north 
by  the  Possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lower  Canada.  The  western  frontier,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be 
easily  defined. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  divided  the  Upper  firom  the  Lower 
Province  the  line  of  division  between  them  is  declared  '*  to  commence 
at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  of  St.  Francis,  at  the 
cove  west  of  Point  an  Baudet,  in  the  limit  between  the  township  of 
Lancaster  in  the  Upper,  and  the  scignory  of  New  Longueuil  in  the 
Lower  Province.''  Runnmg  abng  the  said  lunits  north-west  to 
lat.  45<*  17',  its  direction  is  then  altered  to  N.  25"*  £.,  until  it  strikes  the 
Ottawa  River  at  Point  Fortune,  in  Ut  45*  31',  long.  74*  Bff.    The  line 
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then  ascends  the  river  to  Lake  Temiscaming,  *'  and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  lake  proceeds  in  a  line  due  north,  until  it  strikes  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  Hudson's  Bay,  including  all  the  territory  to  the  west 
and  south  of  such  line." 

Although  this  province  is  an  inland  country,  it  enjoys  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  sea-coast.  The  vast  lakes  which  it  contains,  and  by 
which  it  is  partially  bounded,  ofifer  many  convenient  situations  fyi 
trading  towns;  and  a  direct  navigable  communication  is  maintained 
between  these  lakes  and  through  the  River  and  Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  waters  so  abundantly  distributed  through  the  province  may  be 
considered  its  chief  geographical  feature.  The  St.  Lawrence,  which, 
before  it  obtained  that  name,  was  known  as  ''  the  great  river  of  Canada," 
is  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  this  province,  being  the  channel  of 
communication  with  other  countries,  and  also  between  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  province.  The  Grcneral  Description  of  the  Basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  already  given  (p.  84). 

The  St.  Lawrence  has  various  names  in  dififerent  parts  of  its  course. 
It  has  its  source  about  48^  30'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  W.  long.,  where  it  has 
the  name  of  the  St,  Louis^  which  it  retains  until  it  enters  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  The  channel  which  connects 
Superior  with  Lake  Huron  is  called  5/.  Marxfs  River.  Issuing  from 
Lnke  Huron,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake,  the  river  then 
called  the  St,  Clair  flows  due  south  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Between  the  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie  the  river  is  called  the  Detroit. 
From  the  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  it  takes  a  general  north  course,  under 
the  name  of  the  Niagara  River^  in  which  the  Great  Falls  occur,  and 
enters  Lake  Ontario.  The  river  flows  from  Lnke  Ontario,  at  Kingston, 
and,  taking  the  name  of  the  Cataraqui^  or  Iroquois^  runs  north-east, 
forming  in  its  course  several  wide  expanses,  which  are  called  lakes ;  one 
of  these  lakes,  St.  Francin^  is  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the'  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canadn.  Continuing  its  north-eastern  course,  it  passes 
through  Lake  St.  Louis  to  Montreal,  below  which  city  it  first  takes  the 
name  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  After  passing  Quebec  it  becomes  a  broad 
sstuary,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  mouth  above 
100  miles  wide  at  Point  GasptS.  In  this  course  of  nearly  1900  miles, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Groat  Lakes  receive  numerous  streams. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Tliames^  which  enters  the  basin  of  ' 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lake  St.  Clair ;  the  Ouse^  or  Grand  river,  which 
flows  into  Lnke  Erie ;  the  Ottawa^  which  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Cataraqui  between  Lake  St.  Francis 
and  the  City  of  Montreal,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  on 
which  Montreal  stands;  the  Maskinonge^  wliich  falls  into  Lake  St 
Peter;  the  St.  Maurice;  which  joins,  the  .St.  :Law.rence  at  the  town 
of  Three  Rivera;    the  Baiiscan  Biiid  St.  Ann; 'whitji'tioin  the  msin 
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Stream  about  20  or  25  miles  lower  down ;  ^he  Jacques  Cartier^  which 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  half  way  between  the  last-mentioned  riTer 
and  the  City  Of  Quebec  ;  and  the  Saguenay^  which  joins  the  St.  J^w- 
rence  at  Lark  Point,  about  120  miles  below  Quebec.  The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  receives  no  large  rivers  from  the  south,  either  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada.  All  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  this  basin  from  the  south,  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  are  in  that 
part  of  Canada  called  Lower  Canada,  which  is  east  of  the  junction  of  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the 
Chateauguayj  which  enters  Lake  St  Louis ;  Richelieu^  Yamaska^ 
St.  Francis y  and  Nicolet^  which  flow  into  Lake  Sl  Peter ;  Becancour, 
Du  Chency  and  Chaudiercy  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Lake  St.  Peter  and  Quebec ;  and  the  Metis^  which  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence between  Quebec  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  described  generally  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  work  (p.  85) :  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  they 
belong  to  the  Upper  Province. 

The  north  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  from  about  90^  W.  long.,  belongs 
to  the  British.  This  coast  is  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and 
lined  with  many  islands,  which  furnish  shelter  to  vessels  during  the 
storms  to  which  this  lake  is  subject.  The  rocks  on  this  coast  often  rise 
abruptly  several  hundred  feet.  Some  considerable  rivers  enter  the  lake 
within  the  limits  of  Upper  Canada,  and  innumerable  small  streams 
which  have  a  rapid  course.  The  country  along  the  lake  is  dreary,  and 
contains  few  trees. 

Superior  and  the  other  great  lakes  rise,  in  some  seasons,  from  three  to 
^Yt  feet  above  their  usual  level.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior  are  sin- 
gularly transparent.  The  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  terminates  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Huron,  unites 
these  two  large  bodies  of  water.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Lake 
Superior  are  the  Falls  or  Rapids  of  St.  Mary,  which  are  about  two  miles 
long.  The  Rapids  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  channel.  Vessels 
cannot  stem  this  torrent ;  and  the  passage  downwards  is  so  dangerous, 
that  it  is  rarely  "attempted,  and  then  only  by  canoes.  A  poftage,  two 
miles  long,  connects  the  navigable  parts  of  the  river.  The  river  is 
navigable  below  the  Rapids  to  the  Huron  Lake  for  vessels  that  draw  six 
feet  water. 

Lake  Huron  is  of  very  irregular  shape :  if  measured  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  £.  the  length  is  about  240  miles ;  'the  greatest  breadth,  in  a 
direction  nearly  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  is  about  220  miles.  The  southern 
division  of  the  lake  for  fifty  miles  north  of  its  outlet  by  the  River 
St.  Clair  is  not  wider  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  Manitoulin 
Islands,  in  the  north  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  long  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  Cabot's  Head  and  Cape  Hurd,  divide  Lake  Huron  into 
two  parts.    The  northern  and  eastern  part,  called  Georgian  Bay,  is 
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above  200  miles  long:  a  passage  about  twenty  miles  wide,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cabot's  Head  and  the  Grand  Manitonlin 
Island,  connects  Georgian  Bay  with  the  main  part  of  the  Huron. 
The  group  of  islands  called  the  Manitoulin  Islands  consists  of  one 
large  and  many  small  islands.  The  Grand  Manitoulin  is  seventy-five 
miles  long  and  twenty-three  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  The  name 
of  Manitoulin  was  given  to  these  islands  by  the  native  Indians,  who 
believed  that  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitou,  consecrates  them  by  his 
presence.  Drummond  Island,  which  may  be  conndered  one  of  the 
group,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  the  others  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  Hie  tract  of  country  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay  forms  a  long  narrow  peninsula.  The  southern  part  of 
G^rgian  Bay  is  called  Natawasauga  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  the  lake  are  high.  The  east  side  of  Georgian  Bay  is  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  inlets,  and  lined  by  almost  countless  small  islands.  The 
ascent  from  this  shore  leads  to  a  table-land,  which  is  hereafter  described. 
Lake  Huron  is  connected  on  the  north-west  by  the  Strait  of  Michili- 
mackinac  with  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  At  its  south-eastsm  extremity  Georgian  Bay  has 
a  communication  through  the  River  Severn  with  Lake  Simcoe,  which 
lies  midway  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario.  Near  its  north-eastern 
comer,  in  44°  55'  N.  lat  and  ST  5^  W.  long.,  it  also  receives,  through 
the  River  Fran^ais,  the  waters  of  Nipissing  Lake. 

The  River  St.  Clair,  which  connects  the  lake  of  the  same  name  witli 
Jjake  Huron,  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
moderate  burthen.  The  Lake  St  Clair  is  of  a  circular  [shape,  and 
generally  so  shallow  as  to  be  navigable  only  by  vessels  of  small  draught. 
This  lake  receives  the  waters  of  two  considerable  rivers  from  the  east- 
ward, the  Thames  and  the  Great  Bear  Rivers.  The  Detroit,  which 
unites  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  is  navigable  by  such  vessels  as 
can  pass  through  Lake  St.  Clair.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour  at 
Amherstburg,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  average  depth  of  Lake  Erie  is  not  more  than  seventy  feet :  this 
average  depth  is  said  to  be  gradually  lessened  by  deposits,  which  are  con- 
stantly carried  down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge'themselves  into  the  lake. 
The  western  part  of  the  lake  contains  several  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Pel^  Island,  belonging  to  the  British,  and  Cunningham 
Island,  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  entire  south 
shore  of  the  lake  also  belongs.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  Niagara 
River,  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  interrupt 
all  direct  water-communication  between  those  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Seas  which  are  to  the  east  and  west  of  it.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, a  ship-canal  has  been  made  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
The  first  branch  of  this  canal  consists  of  a  cutting,  twelve  miles  long, 
which  connects  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  River  with  the  Welland 
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River ;  the  canal  follows  the  course  of  the  latter  stream,  in  a  curved  line 
towards  the  north-east  for  ten  miles,  when  another  cutting,  sixteen  miles 
long,  connects  the  Welland  River  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  level  of  this 
lake  is  330  feet  helow  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  which  descent  is  accom- 
plished hy  means  of  thirty-seven  locks,  the  'chambers  of  which  are  each 
100  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide.  There  is  a  second  entrance  to  the  canal 
by  the  Welland  or  Chippeway  River,  which  flows  into  the  Nii^ara  above 
the  Falls,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The  principal 
entrance,  by  the  Grand  River,  oflers  an  advantage  to  vessels  proceeding 
to  or  from  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Lake  Erie  by  considerably 
reducing  the  length  of  their  voyage ;  besides  which,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  this  entrance  becomes  navigable  sooner  than  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  where  a  great  accumulation  of  ice  is  formed  through  the 
prevaleiice  of  westerly  ^winds,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  is  long 
obstructed  by  it.  The  surface  width  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  56  feet ; 
it  narrows  to  half  that  width  at  the  bottom ;  the  depth  is  8|  feet,  which 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  class  of  vessels  calculated  to  carry  on  the 
inland  traffic  of  the  province.  :'i 

The  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara,  as  well  as  the  whole  southern  mar- 
gin of  Lake  Erie,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  entrance 
of  the  river,  between  Fort  Erie^  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  Buffalo,  in 
the  State  of  New  York^  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  banks  are  very 
little  elevated  above  the  stream.  Contracting  soon  after  to  one-half  of 
that  width,  the  stream  flows  with  considerable  rapidity ;  but  the  river 
again  widens  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  waters  become  more  tranquil. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows  past  four  small  islands  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  On  passing  the  last  of  these  islands  the  river  is 
divided,  and  the  two  arms  flow  respectively  north-east  and  north-west,  so 
as  to  encircle  Grand  Isle,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Near  the 
point  where  these  two  arms  re-unite  is  Navy  Island,  the  only  island  in 
this  river  which  is  possessed  by  the  British.  The  stream  then  runs  in 
a  westerly  course  for  three  miles  and  a  half  before  it  reaches  the 
Falls,  which  are  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  When  it 
arrives  at  this  point  the  river  turns  suddenly  from  a  westerly  to  a  north- 
by-east  course.  At  the  head  of  the  Falls,  and  near  the  American  side, 
is  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  Falls  unequally :  the  channel  on  the 
east  side  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
Horse-shoe,  or  more  commonly  the  Great  Fall,  while  the  smaller 
is  known  as  the  American  Fall.  The  difference  of  elevation  between  the 
surface  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  6$  feet, 
51  of  which  are  comprised  within  the  last  half-mile,  and  in  this  space 
the  water  is  violently  agitated.  On  reaching  Goat  Island  the  water 
is  more  tranquil,  and  the  river  flows  in  a  broad  and  rapid  current  to 
the  rock,  over  which  it  is  precipitated  into  the  gulf  below.  The  per- 
pendicular distance  through  wbich  the  water  fiil^^Q^feet,  and  the 
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entire  width  of  the  two  sheets  of  water  is  3240  feet.    The  tremendous 
roar  of  the  waters  can  sometimes  he  heard  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Mr.  Darby  has  stated  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above  that 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  334  feet ;  fifteen  feet  of  this  difference  are  ac- 
complished between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  the 
Rapids,  51  feet  in  the  course  of  those  Rapids,  162  feet  the  actual 
perpendicular  fall,  and  the  remaining  106  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
Falls  to  the  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  Below  the  Falls  the  river 
flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  between  banks  that  are  from  250  to  300  feet 
high,  and  in  the  upper  part  nearly  perpendicular :  at  Queenstown  it 
passes  the  range  of  high  land  called  Queenstown  Heights,  below 
which  it  enters  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  About  half  a  mile  below 
the  Falls  a  perfectly  safe  ferry  has  been  established.  Between 
four  and  five  miles  lower  down,  however,  a  whirlpool  is  oc^ioned 
by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  by  which  its  course  is  cheoked: 
the  waters  arc  thus  thrown  back  with  great  violence,  and,  meeting 
the  downward  current,  form  a  vortex,  which  would  be  destructive 
to  anything  brought  within  its  reach.  From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Lake  Ontario  the  distance  is  thirteen  miles,  the 
junction  being  near  to  the  south-western  corner  of  the  lake. 

The  enormous  volume  of  water  which  constitutes  this  magnificent 
cataract  passes  over  a  limestone  rock,  lying  in  horizontal  strata.  Below 
the  limestone  there  is  a  soft  shale,  which  is  rapidly  crumbling,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  upper  rock  overhangs  the  lower,  and  fragments 
of  it  occasionally  fall.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  Falls  is  gradually 
receding  towards  Lake  Erie.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Falls 
were  once  at  Queenstown,  and  that  the  deep  channel  between  Queens- 
town and  the  Falls  has  been  made  by  the  same  causes  that  are  now  in 
operation.  The  high  land  extends  from  Queenstown  backwards  to 
Lake  Erie. 

'  The  depth  of  Lake  Ontario  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts, 
being  in  some  places  not  more  than  three  ftithoms,  while  soundings 
are  not  found  in  the  centre.at  100  fathoms.  The  lake  contains  several 
commodious  harbours  on  the  Canadian  shore ;  among  these  are  Bur- 
lington Bay,  at  its  western  angle ;  York,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara ;  Kingston,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Ontario,  and 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Cataraqui.  Sacket's  Harbour,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Grand  Isle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cataraqui,  divides  the  stream  into 
two  channels :  that  on  the  north  is  called  the  Kingston  Channel,  and  the 
other  Carleton  Island  Channel. 

The  great  extent  of  these  Canadian  lakes  renders  it  a  matter  com- 
pletely unimportant,  that  the  sovereignty  of  them  is  divided  between 
two  independent  powers.  The  Cataraqui,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  licar 
the  western  extremitv  of  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  also  divided  between 
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the  same  powers ;  but  this  part  of  the  river  is  so  narrow  that  either 
govemment  can  stop  all  communication  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Provinces  on  the  one  side,  and  between  the  Western  States  and  the 
north-eastern  part  of  New  York  on  the  other.  •  An  artificial  outlet  for 
the  commerce  of  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  has  accordingly  been 
formed  at  great  expense,  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with 
those  of  the  River  Hudson,  and  through  this  river  with  the  Atlantic 
(p.  261). 

On  the  British  side  the  Rideau  Canal  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Ottawa  River ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  navigating  the  Cataraqui  is 
avoided.  This  canal  commences  near  Kingston,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cataraqui,  and  strikes  .the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re.  Through  its  whole  course  of  150  miles  it  is 
navigable  by  steam-vessels  134  feet  long,  33  wide,  and  drawing  five  feet 
water.  Rideau  Lake,  through  which  the  navigation  passes,  is  154  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  283  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  Ottawa.  These  differences  of  elevation  are  overcome  by  seventeen 
locks  between  Kingston  and  Lake  Rideau,  and  thirty  locks  between  that 
lake  and  Bytown.  The  completion  of  this  canal  is  yet  too  recent  for 
any  sufficient  estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  actual  advantages;  but 
benefits  are  expected  to  flow  from  it  to  many  districts  of  the  province, 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  collision  with  the  American  Gfovem- 
meat,  will  amply  repay  the  expense  of  its  construction. 

From  Bytown  the  navigation  takes  the  line  of  the  Ottawa  to  the 
eastward.  The  course  of  this  river  being  interrupted  by  various 
dangerous  rapids,  other  canals  have  been  cut  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
The  principal  of  these  works,  the  Grenville  Canal,  is  sixty-four  miles 
above  Montreal ;  and  to  this  point  the  navigation  downwards  may  be 
continued  in  vessels  of  the  above-stated  dimensions.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  work  was  undertaken  before  that  of  the  Rideau  Canal, 
and  with  a  more  limited  object,  the  projectors  being  satisfied  with 
adapting  it  for  the  use  of  vessels  only  twenty  feet  wide ;  consequently 
either  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line  must  be  confined  to  vessels  of  this 
size,  or  trans-shipments  must  be  made  at  this  point  to  other  boats  for 
the  completion  of  the  voyage  to  Montreal.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  by  enlarging  the  Grenville  Canal ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan  will,  in  course  of 
time,  become  sufficiently  obvious. 

Two  other  cuttings  have  been  made  a  few  miles  below  the  Grenville 
Canal,  one  at  Chdte  k  Blondeau,  and  the  other  at  Carillon  Rapids. 
These  works  were  undertaken  to  avoid  two  difficult  points  in  the  Ottawa, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  practicable  from  those  points  to  La  Chine,  on 
the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
and  nine  miles  above  that  city.    From  thia  apot  another  canal,  called 
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the  La  Chine,  has  been  cut  to  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  dan- 
gerous rapid  called  the  Sault  St.  Louis :  this  canal  forms  the  last  of 
those  works  by  which  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  rendered  navigable 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  its  course.  Below  the  city  of  Montreal, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the*  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  course  of 
580  miles,  the  stream  is  sufficiently  deep,  and  free  from  obstructions, 
to  allow  the  passage  of  ships  of  600  tons  burthen.  Ships  of  the  line 
can  ascend  to  Quebec. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  Cataraqui  River  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  nearly 
forty  miles  of  its  course,  the  navigation  is  rendered  extremely  intricate  by 
the  numerous  islands.  It  is  said  that  within  the  limits  above  described 
there  are  1692  small  islands.  Through  the  entire  distance  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  190  miles,  there  are  all  the  marks  of  prosperity. 
There  are  well-constructed  roads,  highly-cultivated  inclosures,  and 
thriving  settlements.  At  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  navigation 
of  the  river  is  open,  it  is  covered  with  vessels  and  boats, — the  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro- 
vinces. In  one  year  693  laden  vessels  and  rafts  have  entered  the  Port 
of  Montreal  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
these  trading-vessels,  numerous  steam-boats,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  are  constantly  plying. 

Upper  Canada,  according  to  some  estimates,  contains  141,000  square 
statute  miles,  or  upwards  of  ninety  millions  of  acres,  not  one-fourth  part 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  surveyed  or  laid  out  in  townships.  The 
surveyed  portion  of  the  province  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  which 
are  further  divided  into  twenty-six  counties  ;  two  of  these  counties  are 
subdivided  into  six  ridings.  The  whole  comprise  277  townships,  each 
containing  on  the  average  about  60,000  acres.  A  part  of  each  township 
has  been  reserved  by  the  Crown  for  public  purposes,  and  nearly  one- 
half,  or  about  7,000,000  acres,  of  the  unreserved  portion  has  been 
ahready  granted  to  settlers,  in  full  ownership,  leaving  about  5,000,000 
acres  still  to  be  granted  within  the  townships,  exclusive  of  the 
reserves. 

Beginning  from  the  frontier-line,  which  separates  the  Upper  from 
the  Lower  Province,  and  proceeding  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
districts  and  counties  are  as  follow  :— 

No.  of 
DiviiioD.  Couuties.  Townships. 

I  Begins  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  Js  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Cataraqui  River,  on  the  N.  by 
Ottawa  Division,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Johnstown  Division. 
{Bounded  also  on  the  £.  by  Lower  Ca- 
nada, on  the  S.  by  Eastern  Division, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ottawa  Rlrer,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Bathurst  Division. 


{Glengarry 
Stormont 
Dundas 


Ottawa 


{ 
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Division. 


Johnstown  I 


Counties. 


Bathurst 


•{ 


Midland  ., 


No.  of 
Townships. 

I  Bounded  on  the  E.  by  Eastern  Diyision, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Cataraqui,  on  the  N. 
by  Bathurst  Division,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Midland  District. 
Bounded  on  the  £.  by  Ottawa,  and  the 
S.  by  Johnstown  Districts,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Ottawa  Rirer,  and  the  W.  by 
Midland  District. 

(Bounded  on  the  £.  by  Bathurst  and 
Johnstown  Districts,  on  the  S.  by 
Lake  Ontario,  on  the  N.  by  unsur- 


Carleton     .     •     .     •     9 
Lanark 10 


Hastings 
Prince  Edward 


NBWCAaTLB| 


Northumberland 
Durham       •     • 


HOMB  .       . 


GORB      •       . 


Niagara  • 


London     . 


{ 

{ 
{ 


York 


{ 


E.  Riding 
W.  Riding. 


WjESTBRN    •{ 


I     veyed  districts,  and  W.  by  Newcastle 
^  ^     District. 

{Bounded  on  the  £.  by  MidUnd  District, 
on  the  S.  by  Lake  OnUrio,  N.  by 
unsunreyed  lands,  and  W.  by  Home 
District. 
IBoimded  E.  by  Newcastle  District,  S. 
by  Lake  Ontario,   N.  by  Georgian 
Bay  in  Lake  Huron,  and  unsunreyed 
lands,  and  W.  by  Gore  and  London 
Districte.  . 
rLies  between  Home  District  on  the  N. 
*^  /     and  E.,  London    on  the  W.,    and 

^  I     Niagara  on  the  S. 
4 

[Bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  River  Nla- 

I     gara,  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and 

^  \     Gore  District,  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Erie, 

'*  I     and  on  the  W.  by  London  District. 

Bounded  E.  by  Home,  Gore,  and  Nia- 
gara Districts,  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  N..by 
Lake  Huron,  and  W.  by  the  same 
lake  and  Western  District. 

{Bounded  £.  by  London  District,  S.  by 
Lake  Erie,  N.  by  Lake  Huron,  and 
W.  by  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States. 

Total  .    277 


Halton*     •     •     . 
Wentworth      •     • 

1st  Riding 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
Haldimand 


Lincoln 


{ 


II 


II 


II 


5 
2 

10 


Norfolk      • 

Oxford  .....     9  ^ 

Middlesex  .     ...  14 


The  natural  boundaries  of  the  country,  which  is  divided  into  these 
eleven  districts,  arc  as  follow : — On  the  south,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  west,  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the 
River  St.  Clair,  and  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Huron ;  on  the  north 
Georgian  Bay,  which  is  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  the  high  lands  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  which  take  a  general  easterly  course  to  the  junction  of  the 
Madawaska  and  the  Ottawa  River,  and  then  the  Ottawa  River.  On 
the  east  there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  Upper  from 
Lower  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  is  not  a  mountainous  country.  That  part  which  lies 
along  Lake  Superior  and  the  north  /shore  of  the  Huron  «a  fax^MfcN.  ^a 
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the  mountains  of  La  Cloche,  is  little  known.  ^  The  mountains  of  La 
Cloche  commence  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Huron,  between  81^  and  82^ 
W.  long.,  opposite  the  island  of  Grand  Manitoulin,  and  run  in  a  general 
north  direction.  The  country  west  of  these  mountains  is  supposed  to 
be  a  table-land,  which  contains  some  small  hills  and  numerous  lakes : 
there  are  no  agricultural  settlements  in  it. 

The  tract  between  Greorgian  Bay  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Ottawa, 
which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  an  elevated  table-land  with  an  irregu- 
lar surface.  Its  southern  boundary  begins,  on  the  west,  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Lake  Muskoka,  which  is  north  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  it  runs 
iu  a  general  east  direction,  keeping  about  20  or  25  miles  south  of  45^ 
N.  lat.,  nearly  as  far  as  76®  W.  long.  The  country  rises  rather  rapidly 
from  the  shores  of  Greorgian  Bay  to  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the 
Jjake,  or  1344  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  This  western  portion  of  the 
table-land  contains  timber-trees  of  hard  wood,  the  indication  of  a  fertile 
soil.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nipissing  Lake  (75Q  feet  above  the 
sea),  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  north  part  of  Georgian  Bay  by 
the  River  Franqais,  which  contains  several  rapids ;  and  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  a  depression  containing  numerous  lakes,  part  of  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Ottawa  by  the  river  Ncsswabic,  and  part 
discharge  their  waters  into  Trading  Lake  and  Muskoka  Lake,  and  from 
the  latter  into  the  southern  part  of  Georgian  Bay.  The  eastern  and 
larger  part  of  this  table-land,  which  lies  between  the  depression  just 
described  and  the  Ottawa,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  many  valleys,  the 
drainage  of  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa.  The  Ottawa, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  district,  rises  in  the  high  land 
which  separates  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  probably  in  about  48**  N.  lat.  In  the  upper  parts  of  its 
course  it  passes  through  Lake  Temiscaming,  but  there  is  no  settlement 
higher  up  the  river  than  on  the  lakes  called  Les  Allumettes,  through 
which  the  Ottawa  passes,  and  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by 
the  Nesswabic.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nesswabic  the  riVer 
divides  into  two  branches  which  enclose  the  large  island  called  Black 
River  Island ;  and  lower  down  is  the  still  larger  island  called  Grand 
Calumet  Island.  About  45°  25'  N.  lat.,  at  the  lake  des  Chate,  the 
Ottawa  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Madawaska.  which  comes 
from  the  table-land :  the  Madawaska  runs  through  several  lakes,  and 
contains  numerous  rapids.  The  falls  called  Chaudieres,  the  chief  of 
which  is  said  to  be  60  feet  high,  occur  lower  down  near  the  junction  of 
the  Rideau  Canal  with  the  Ottawa :  from  the  falls  the  river  is  navigable 
to  the  Long  Sault,  a  rapid  which  occurs  near  Grenville ;  the  distance 
from  the  Chaudieres  to  Grenville  is  about  60  miles  along  the  river. 
Below  Grenville  the  Ottawa  becomes  much  wider,  and  is  called  the 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains :  this  wide  opening  unites  with  that  ex- 
panse of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  contains  the  Island  of  Montreal.    The 
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whole  course  of  the  Ottawa  is  probahly  400  miles.  In  its  course 
through  the  table-land  the  banks  are  generally  high ;  but  below  the 
Chaudieres  they  are  much  less  elevated  and  often  inundated.  This 
river,  like  all  the  streams  which  join  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north- 
west, brings  down  an  immense  volimie  of  water.  The  settlements 
do  not  extend  more  than  200  miles  up  the  Ottawa,  and  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  river  above  the  junction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  com- 
paratively little  known :  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined  it  is  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  and  the  soil  is  good.  The  Ottawa  is  now  navigable 
from  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  the  Chaudieres,  a  distance 
of  about  90  miles,  the  rapids  at  Grenville  having  been  avoided  by  the 
cut  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  already  described. 

A  line  drawn  due  north  from  Kingston,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  to  the  Ottawa,  pretty  accurately  separates  the  waters 
which  flow  southward  from  the  margin  of  the  table-land  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Ottawa  and  the  Cataraqui.  This  triangular  dis- 
trict is  chiefly  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ottawa.  The 
land  rises  gently  in  terraces  from  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  and  Cata- 
raqui ;  the  descent  to  both  rivers  is  about  four  feet  in  a  mile.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  this  district  the  greatest  elevation  is  near  to  the  banks 
ofthe  Cataraqui,  but  near  ^&*  W.  long.;  the  high  land  turns  more  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  table-land.  This  high  land  is  only  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. In  its  western  part,  through  which  the  line  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
passes,  the  summit  level  of  the  can^,  which  is  the  highest  point,  is 
only  290  feet  above  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown :  this  part  contains  numer- 
ous lakes,  of  which  the  Rideau  and  the  Mississippi  are  the  largest. 
Though  the  distance  from  the  highest  part  of  this  range  to  the  Ottawa 
is  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  same  part  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
rate  of  descent  on  each  slope  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  owing  to 
the  level  of  the  Ottawa  being  lower  than  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  triangular  district  is  generally  fertile. 

The  remainder  of  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  two  great  natural 
divisions  by  a  range  of  high  land,  which,  commencing  on  the  shores  of 
Natawasauga  Bay,  the  southern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay,  has  a 
general  south  course  of  90  miles  to  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario.  The  range  continues  along  the  shore  of  Bur- 
lington Bay  and  the  south  shore  of  Ontario,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  and  terminates  at  Queenstown  on  the  Niagara  River,  above  which 
place  it  forms  the  Great  Falls.  It  is  said  that  the  highest  point  in  this 
range  b  not  more  than  350  feet  above  the  Huron. 

The  country  to  the  East  of  this  range,  and  south  of  the  table-land 
already  described,  consists  of  two  parts.     A  range  of  high  land,  which 
is  connected   (about  80°  W.  long.)   with  the  range  that   runs  from 
Natawasauga  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario,  runs  eastward  along 'the  parallel  of 
44"^  N.  to  the  western  extremity  of  QuinttS  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of 
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Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  130  miles.  Between  this  range  and 
the  lake  there  is  a  level  tract  of  country,  drained  by  several  small 
streams  which  fall  into  Lake  Ontario  :  this  tract  is  from  30  to  40  miles 
wide  in  the  western  part ;  but  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  at  Quints 
Bay,  it  is  not  more  than  8  or  10  miles  wide,  and  the  lake  shore  is  in 
this  part  rather  bold.  This  tract  is  generally  fertile,  but  more  so  in 
the  eastern  than  in  the  western  part 

The  tract  which  lies  between  the  range  of  high  land  just  described 
(in  44®  N.  lat.),  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table-land,  is  much 
more  extensive,  and  it  contains  numerous  rivers  and  lakes :  it  is  about 
180  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles.  In  the  western 
part  is  Lake  Simcoe,  the  greatest  length  of  which,  from  north  to  south, 
is  near  30  miles ;  and  the  greatest  width  about  25  miles :  it  is  about 
100  feet  above  Lake  Huron.  The  surplus  waters  of  the  basin  of  Lake 
Simcoe  pass  in  a  very  irregular  direction  through  various  smaller  lakes, 
and  enter  Gloucester  Bay,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay, 
by  the  River  Severn :  the  Severn  contains  numerous  rapids.  The 
Natawasauga,  which  enters  Natawasauga  Bay,  drains  the  south-west 
angle  of  this  district.  That  part  of  this  tract  which  is  east  of  the  basin 
of  Lake  Simcoe,  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Ontario, 
of  which  the  Trent  is  the  principal.  There  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
water-shed,  higher  than  any  other  part  of  this  tract,  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Balsam  Lake,  on  the  margin  of  the  table-land,  which  may 
be  considered,  at  present,  as  the^urce  of  the  Trent.  Balsam  Lake  is 
connected  with  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Shemong,  and  other  lakes  which  lie 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  table-land,  and  are  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  lakes  further  east,  also  on  the  margin  of  the  table- 
land, from  which  the  principal  branch  of  the  Trent,  call^  the  Ottanabee, 
flows.  The  Ottanabee  enters  Rice  Lake,  from  which  it  is  navigated 
upwards  by  small  steam-boats  nearly  as  far  as  the  town  of  Peterborough. 
The  river  issues  from  Rice  Lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Trent,  and  after 
a  very  winding  course  enters  the  Bay  of  Quint*!.  Its  course,  measured 
along  its  windings  to  Balsam  Lake,  must  be  considerably  above  200 
miles,  though  the  direct  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  same  point  is 
not  more  than  10  or  80  miles.  The  Bay  of  QuinUJ  is  a  long,  narrow, 
and  irregular  passage,  which  is  separated  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
peninsula  of  Prince  Edward ;  the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the 
Lake  and  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  is  only  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  peninsula  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks.  The 
other  streams  which  belong  to  this  district,  such  as  the  Moira  and  the 
Salmon,  have  a  tolerably  direct  course  from  the  southern  margin  of  the 
table-land  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  which  tliey  terminate.  This  tract 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  good  land,  though  swamps  are  not  un- 
common :  it  is  still  thickly  covered  with  forests,  but  there  are  thriving 
settlements  in  it 
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The  large  triangular  tract  to  the  west  of  the  high  lands  which  run 
from  Natawasauga  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  Plain  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  Lakes  on  all  sides',  except  in  the  line  of  the  high 
lands  just  mentioned,  and  is  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.     This  extensive  tract  contains  no  great  elevations, 
and  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  forest-trees,  as 
oak,  maple,  chestnut,  hickory,   walnut,  beech,  cedar,  pine,  and  other 
trees.     It  contains  a  few  prairies  of  small  extent.     The  northern  part, 
which  terminates  in  the  long  Peninsula  between  the  Huron  and  Georgian 
Bay,  and  the  central  part  as  fer  as  44°  N.  lat.,  are  comparatively  little 
known.     The  southern  part  is  drained  by  two  principal  streams,  the 
Ouse  or  Grand  River,  and  the  Thames.    The  Ouse  riseii  in  the  high 
lands  south  of  Natawasauga  Bay,  and  takes  a  very  irregular  course,  first 
to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  south-east :  after  a  course  of  about  130 
miles,  it  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Sherbrook,  where  the  Welland  Canal  com- 
menccsi    There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  eight  feet  of  water  on  it,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  tolerable  harbour :  the  river  is  navigable 
for  schooners  about  25  miles.     The  Thames  rises  much  more  to  the 
south  than  the  Ouse,  in  a  great  swamp,  which  occupies  the  central  part 
of  the  plain.     It  has  first  a  general  south  course  past  London,  and  then 
a  south-west  course  to  its  outlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 
The  whole  course  may  be  about  160  miles;  and  it  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  up  to  Chatham,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.     Numerous  other 
smaller  streams  enter  Lake  Erie;  and  a  considerable  stream,  called 
Great  Bear  Creek,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  lower  course  of 
the  Thames,  enters  the  northern  part  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

The  districts  situated  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province  between 
the  two  principal  rivers,  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  form,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  level  country  of  moderate  elevation,  sloping  gently 
and  regularly  towards  the  margins  of  those  streams.  The  area  of  these 
districts  is  as  follows  : — 

Ottawa  •                            1118 

Eastern      .  .             .1325 

Bathurst  .              .           HOO 

Johnstown  .             .               1650 


5793  square  miles. 

The  soil  is,  in  some  situations,  marshy,  but  it  is  generally  rich.  It 
consists  principally  of  yellow  loam  and  of  clay  well  ddapted  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  A  substratum  of  blue  limestone  runs 
through  the  district,  and  is  occasionally  found  at  the  surface. 

The  uncleared  lands  are  covered  with  lofty  forest-trees,  which  are 
principally  white  and  red  oak,  white  pine,  maple,  beech,  birch,  hiccory, 
ash,  dm,  cedar,  and  poplar. 

The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  nuQierQut  |ia|muwhich  often 
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expand  into  lakes.  They  supply  the  means  for  fertilising  the  lands, 
and  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  travellers.  They  also  furnish 
numerous  sites  for  grist  and  saw-mills,  and  for  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses where  water-power  can  be  employed.  The  advantages  of  this 
water  communication  for  travelling  are  greater  at  present  than  they  will 
be  hereafter,  when  new  roads  shall  be  opened,  and  such  as  already  exist 
are  improved.  In  the  more  populous  and  improved  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince much  has  already  been  done  in  the  construction  of  roads,  but 
where  settlements  are  only  thinly  planted,  and  where  the  intercourse 
between  them  is  not  frequent,  such  roads  as  have  been  opened  in  the 
province  would  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  that  name  in  England, 
as  they  consist  of  little  else  than  the  removal  of  natural  obstructions  ; 
they  are  besides  liable,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  from  neglect,  to 
become  speedily  obstructed,  even  where  considerable  labour  and  expense 
have  been  bestowed. 

A  principal  road,  continued  from  the  Lower  Province  to  Kingston,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  passes  through  the  various  towns  planted  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Cataraqui.  The  towns  thus  situated  are  Cornwall,  Johns- 
town, Fort  Wellington,  and  Brockville.  Cornwall,  which  is  nearly  five 
miles  west  of  the  boundary  line  at  St.  Regis,  contains  about  100  wooden 
houses,  with  a  Church  and  Court-house.  Johnstown,  46  miles  higher 
up  the  stream,  is  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Fort  Wellington,  three  miles 
west  of  Johnstown,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Fort  Ogsdenburg,  in 
the  American  territory,  contains  at  present  only  about  fifty  houses,  but 
appears  likely  to  become  a  thriving  place,  from  its  situation  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sloop  navigation  on  the  Cataraqui  from  Lake  Ontario, 
where  trans-shipments  of  goods  must  be  made  from  and  to  the  boats 
which  are  carried  up  from  Montreal.  Brockville,  twelve  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wellington,  is  neatly  built,  has  a  Church  and  Court-house,  and 
contains  a  population  of  six  hundred  persons. 

The  north-eastern  districts,  Ottawa  and  Bathurst,  contain  several 
rising  settlements.  Hawkesbury,  in  Prescott  County,  twelve  miles  above 
Point  Fortune,  on  (he  Ottawa  River,  contahis  extensive  saw-mills.  By- 
town,  in  Carleton  County,  is  sixty  miles  west  of  Hawkesbury,  and  a 
short  distance  below  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere.  This  town  stands  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  termination  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  It  is  laid  out  with 
neatness  and  regularity,  and  is  fast  rising  into  consequence. 

At  the  Fulls  of  the  Chaudit^re  the  two  provinces  have  been  united  by 
a  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  connecting  with  each  other  and  with 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  the  numerous  islands  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  One  principal  arch  has  a  span  of  200  feet,  tv^-o  arches 
have  each  70  feet  span,  and  eight  others  are  each  of  CO  feet  span. 

Between  the  Ottawa  and  Cataraqui  are  Richmond,  Lanark,  and  Perth, 
all  thriving  villages  which  were  first  established  in  1815  by  Scottish 
emigrants  and  disbanded  soldiers,  and  which,  being  seated  in  the  midst 
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pf  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  arc  fast  increaEing  in  population.  In  the 
year  1814  this  part  of  the  province  consisted  of  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  but  roads  were  then  opened  by  the  government,  and  the  great 
capabilities  of  the  soil  speedily  attracted  settlers.  The  proximity  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  will  prove  an  additional  advantage  to  this  district,  by 
offering  a  ready  and  cheap  means  of  conveying  its  produce  to  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  both  provinces. 

The  area  of  Midland  district  is  3492  square  miles.  The  town  of 
Kingston,  in  this  district,  is  seated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  where  its  waters  enter  the  Cataraqui,  in  44**  15'  N.  lat.  It 
was  founded  in  1783,  and  although  not  the  capital,  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment, is  at  present  the  most  important  and  populous  town  in  the  pro-* 
vince.  Owing  to  its  favourable  position  it  is  the  entrepot  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Lower  Province  and  the  parts  to  the  westward. 
The  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  comprise  about  700 
houses,  many  of  which  are  well-built  stone  edifices.  It  also  contains 
several  commodious  warehouses.  The  population  of  Kingston  now 
amounts  to  nearly  6000  persons.  The  trade  from  the  westward  is  car- 
ried on  in  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons  burthen :  flat-bottomed  boats, 
or  bateaux^  are  used  for  conveying  goods  through  the  Cataraqui  from 
the  eastward. 

The  opening  of  the  Rideau  Canal  will,  no  doubt,  cause  some  altera- 
tion in  the  transit  trade  of  Kingston..  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
make  trans-shipments  of  goods  or  produce  at  this  port.  The  steam- 
vessels  which  now  ply  between  the  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  will  go  for- 
ward at  least  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  Grenville  Canal  on  the  Ottawa, 
within  64  miles  of  Montreal,  as  already  stated;  the  increased  traffic 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  will  be  thus  induced,  cannot  fail,  however, 
ta  be  advantageous  in  many  ways  to  Kingston.  This  town  possesses  a 
convenient  and  sheltered  harbour,  with  good  anchoring-ground  in  18 
feet  water  close  to  the  shore.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  defended 
by  batteries  placed  on  opposite  points  of  land.  There  is  a  considerable 
'Dock-yard  here,  in  which  vessels  of  war  were  built  during  the  last 
American  war,  to  oppose  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Grand  Isle,  called  also  Wolfe  Island,  already  mentioned  as  occupying 
or  dividing  the  entrance  of  the  Cataraqui,  forms  one  of  the  townships  of 
Frontenac  County. 

Proceeding  from  Kingston  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
for  18  miles  westward,  we  arrive  at  Bath,  opposite  to  which  is  Amherst 
Island,  a  township  of  Lennox  and  Addington  County.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  west  is  the'  peninsula  which  forms  Prince  Edward's 
County :  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  the  Bay  of  Quintt^,  the  length 
of  which,  if  the  windings  are  included,  is  nearly  50  miles.  This  inlet 
is  so  completely  land-locked  as  to  prove  a  secure  retreat  from  the  he&v^ 
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gales  by  which  the  American  lakes  are  often  visited.  The  Bay  of 
Quintet  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  are 
the'  Napane,  Salmon,  Moira,  and  Trent  Rivers. 

Several  salt  springs  have  been  discovered  in  the  township  of  Perry, 
on  the  Trent  River,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  prosecuted,  but  the 
produce  is  said  to  be  not  of  the  best  quality. 

f  NcwcasQe,  the  central  district  of  the  province,  extends  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  65  miles  westward  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Quints.  The  area  of  this  district  is  3024  square  miles :  it  is 
well  watered.  The  basin  of  the  Trent  is  contained  within  this  district. 
The  Ottanabee,  as  the  Trent  is  generally  called  above  its  influx  into 
Rice  Lake,  contains  on  its  west  bank  a  thriving  settlement,  named  Peter- 
borough, in  the  township  of  Monoghan:  this  place  has  above  2000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1825,  under  the  care  of  government.  From  Balsam  Lake,  which  is  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  district,  a  short  portage  connects  the  navi- 
gation with  the  River  Talbot,  which  falls  into  Lake  Simcoe.  An  almost 
continuous  water-communication  is  thus  formed  through  the  interior  of 
the  province,  between  the  'Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  Huron  Lake. 

The  soil  in  the  townships  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  rich  black 
earth.  Farther  north,  towards  Rice  Lake,  is  a  sandy  plain  of  some 
extent,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  land  in  this  district  is  fertile,  and 
yields  abundant  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  cultivated 
in  England,  as  well  as  of  maize. 

The  villages  of  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  and  Darhngton,  stand  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Much  of  the  land  contiguous  to  these  settle- 
ments has  been  brought  under  cultivation :  a  few  years  ago  this  tract  was 
a  wilderness.  The  district  contained,  in  1830,  a  population  of  14,850 
souls,  who  possessed  1665  horses,  and  10,853  head  of  horned  cattle. 

The  area  of  Home  District  is  3672  square  miles  :  it  contains  the 
town  of  York,  or  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is  in 
43°  40'  N.  lat.  It  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  an  excellent  harbour,  the 
form  of  which  is  nearly  circular^  with  a  diameter  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 
This  harbour  is  formed  by  a  narrow  peninsula,  six  miles  long,  and  vary- 
ing in  its  breadth  from  sixty  yards  to  nearly  a  mile.  This  narrow  slip 
is  principally  a  bank  of  sand,  and  it  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  town.  On  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula, 
which  is  called  Gibraltar  Point,  a  block-house  has  been  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbour,  and  also  a  lighthouse. 

In  the  spring  of  1  '794,  when  this  site  was  fixed  upon  for  building  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  spot  contained  a  solitary  Indian  wigwam, 
and  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest.  In  six  years  from  that  time  the 
town  had  assumed  a  respectable  appearance.  York  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  number  of  houses  is 
now  450,  and  its  population  amounts  to  4000.     Several  of  the  houses 
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more  recently  built  are  of  brick  and  stone ;  those  of  earlier  date  are  of 
wood.  The  town  contains  a  government-house,  a  building  where  the 
provincial  parliament  holds  its  sittings,  a  church,  court-house,  gaol,  and 
numerous  storehouses  for  government  purposes.  There  is  a  college  at 
York,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught. 

York  was  captured  by  the  Americans  in  April  1818.  They  kept 
possession  of  the  place  only  for  a  few  days,  but  they  carried  off  a 
great  part  of  such  public  property  as  was  moveable,  and  burnt  the 
government-house  and  other  public  buildings. 

The  land  in  the  neighbouring  townships  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation; and  the  market  of  York  is  always  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions. 

A  good  road  runs  from  the  rear  of  the  town  to  Gwillimbury,  a  village 
thirty-two  miles  to  the  northward,  and  forward  five  miles  further  to 
Cook*8  Bay,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  to  Georgian  Bay  by 
Lake  Simcoe.  This  line  of  road  bears  the  name  of  Yonge  Street. 
Many  settlements  have  been  formed  on  it,  the  land  being  fertile  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Another  road  to  the  same  point  has  been  formed,  by 
which  the  distance  has  been  shortened.  This  road  commences  from 
Kempenfelt  Bay,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  and  is  carried  to  Penetanguishene 
Harbour,  which  opens  into  Gloucester  Bay.  A  town  has  been  laid  out 
at  Penetanguishene,  where  a  naval  depot  and  custom-house  have  been 
established.  The  distance  by  this  route  from  York  to  Lake  Huron  is 
only  88  miles,  while  the  usual  course,  through  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair, 
is  700  miles. 

A  road  called  Dundas  Street  has  been  opened  from  York  to  Am- 
herstburg,  on  Detroit  River,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
province.  The  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  250  miles,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  road  passes  through  several  thriving  settlements ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Trafalgar,  Dundas,  at  the  head  of  Burlington 
Bay,  which  forms  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario ;  Burford  and 
Oxford,  in  Oxford  County;  Chatham,  on  the  River  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Kent;  and  Sandwich,  in  the  cpunty  of  Essex. 

Gore  district  has  an  area  of  1836  square  miles.  The  soil  is  generally 
alluvial,  consisting  of  a  deep  rich  vegetable  mould,  under  which  is  a 
middle  stratum  of  either  black  or  yellow  loam,  with  a  substratum  of 
grey  or  blue  clay.  The  district  is  well  watered  and  abundantly  wooded, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  extensive  natural  meadows.  The  Ouse  or 
Grand  River,  and  its  numerons  branches,  flow  through  this  and  the 
adjoining  district  of  Niagara  into  Lake  Erie.  On  one  of  the  branches  of 
this  river,  called  the  Speed,  and  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Canada  Company  have  founded  the  thriving  town  of  Ghielph,  to  which 
access  may  be  had  by  good  roads  from  York,  and  from  Goderich, 
another  of  the  Company's  settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.    Gadph,  although  founded  in  1827,  already  contains  700  or  800 
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inhabitants.  The  Canada  Company  have  another  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  River  in  this  district,  the  village  of  Galt^  which  is 
in  the  township  of  Dumfries,  Halton  County,  and  seventeen  miles  from 
Guelph. 

Niagara  district  has  an  area  of  1080  square  miles.  The  town  of 
Niagara,  of  Fort  George,  once  called  Newark,  occupies  the  west  bank 
of  the  River  Niagara  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  During  the 
last  American  war  (December,  1813)  the  town  was  taken  by  a  party  of 
the  New  York  militia,  and  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has,  however,  been 
rapidly  rebuilt,  and  is  again  a  thriving  place ;  the  population  amounts 
to  1500  persons.  The  town  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  different  ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  as  well  as  with 
more  distant  parts  of  the  province.  Before  York  was  built,  Niagara 
was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province. 

Seven  miles  from  Niagara,  and  at  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town,  is  the  village  of  Queenstown.  This  place  contains  about  600 
inhabitants.  The  surrounding  lands  are  cultivated.  The  trade  which 
Queenstown  has  enjoyed,  from  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  portage 
below  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  Welland 
Canal.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  portage,  ten  miles  from 
Queenstown,  and  above  the  Falls,  is  the  village  of  Chippewa,  which 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  Welland  River,  near  to  its  mouth,  which 
forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal.  A  few  miles  below 
this  village,  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Niagara,  arc  some  springs 
which  give  out  an  abundance  of  inflammable  gas.  The  heat  of  the 
water  in  these  springs  is  said  to  be  at  the  boiling  point. 

From  Chippewa  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara,  the  distance 
18  sixteen  miles,  by  a  good  road  cut  along  the  bank  of  the  river:  This 
fort  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  over 
a  fine  and  well-cultivated  country.  The  navigation  on  Lake  Erie  is  by 
steam-boats,  between  Fort  Erie  at  its  eastern,  and  Amherstburg  at  its 
western  extremity. 

The  district  of  Niagara  has  a  favourable  geographical  position,  being 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters,  and  traversed  by  the 
Welland  Canal.  The  «oil  is  good,  and  the  climate  agreeable^:  it 
produces  abundance  of  fine  fruits.  It  has  further  the  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  contiguity  to  the  flourishing  State  of  New  York. 

London  District,  the  largest  in  the  province,  has  been  only  partially 
surveyed.  In  addition  to  its  three  counties,  and  the  tract  or  block  of 
land  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  possessed  by  the  Incorporated 
Canada  Company,  and  which  together  comprise  an  area  of  32Q4  square 
miles,  the  district  contains  territory  of  great  extent,  and  more  than  equal 
to  the  surveyed  portion.  The  unsurveyed  tract  is  in  the  northern 
division,  having  the  Huron  Lake  and  Georgian  Bay  on  the  nortli  and 
west,  and  Home  District  on  the  east.    The  most  settled  portions  of  the 
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district  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Middlesex,  which  border  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Eric.  A  road  has  been  opened  which  skirts  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried  all  the  way  from  Fort  Erie  to  Amherst- 
burg.  London  is  generally  a  low  and  level  country.  Near  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the  village  of  Dover,  and 
ten  miles  west  of  this  is  Charlotteville,  both  inconsiderable  places  :  the 
latter  has  an  iron-work,  for  which  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

North  Foreland,  or  Long  Point,  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  stretches 
eastward  for  nearly  twenty  miles  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Bay  thus  formed 
is  called  Long  Point  Bay.  Thirty-six  miles  westward  of  this  bay  is  the 
small  settlement  of  Stirling,  and  seven  miles  further  in  the  same 
direction  is  Port  Talbot,  a  settlement  formed  by  Colonel  Talbot,  who,  in 
1802,  obtained  a  grant  from  tlie  government  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  on 
condition  of  establishing  there  a  certain  number  of  settlers;  a  condition 
with  which  he  has  complied.  This  grant  comprises  a.  large  portion  of 
fertile  land,  and  the  settlement  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  emigrants  from  Ireland,  with  several  others 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  One  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by 
Colonel  Talbot  with  the  settlers  upon  his  grant,  was  that  each  should 
open  a  road  in  front  of  his  farm,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  block  of  land  purchased  by  the  Canada  Company  contains  about 
a  million  of  acres.  In  shape  it  approaches  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
extends  about  sixty  miles  along  the  south-east  and  east  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  tract  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  divided  into  twenty  town- 
ships: two  roads,  about  100  miles  in  length,  have  been  cut  through  it. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a  deep  rich  black  loam,  with  a  sub-soil  of  clay  intermixed  with  sand. 
The  soil  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  very  productive.  There  are  several 
prairies  in  the  district,  which  also  contains  abundance  of  fine  timber. 
A  considerable  branch  of  the  River  Thames  passes  through  the  district, 
which  also  contains  the  River  aux  Sables.  The  Maitland  River  also 
flows  into  it  from  the  north,  and  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Huron 
through  a  natural  harbour,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  town  of  Goderich 
has  been  built.  This  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  This  town  is  becoming  a  thriving  place,  and  probably  con- 
tains above  1000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  good  sites  for  mills  on  the 
Maitland  River,  and  is  connected  by  roads  with  the  older- settled  counties 
in  the  district,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  settlements  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts. 

The  area  of  Western  District  is  1928  square  miles.  The  settlement 
of  this  district  was  begun  while  Canada  was  in  the  possession  of  France  ; 
and  some  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French  extrag^ion.  To  the 
westward  of  Port  Talbot,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  is 
Point  aux  Pins,  or  Languard  Point,  a  projection  of  land  which  nearly 
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encloses  a  sheet  of  water,  measuring  eight  square  milts,  and  from  which 
a  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  lake  by  a  narrow  opening.  Fifty- 
two  miles  south-west  of  this  bay  b  Point  Pelt^e,  or  South  Foreland, 
which  has  a  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage-ground  on  its  west  side, 
called  Pigeon  Bay.  Thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Point  Vel^e  is  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Detroit,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which,  and  three 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Amherstburg,  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  province,  and  containing  a  p<^ulation 
of  1200  souls.  Amherstburg  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  and, 
being  a  frontier  town,  is  fortified.  The  military  works  and  docks  were 
destroyed,  together  with  all  the  stores,  during  the  last  American  war ; 
but  the  town  has  since  been  again  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Amherst- 
burg is  785  miles  above  Quebec,  following  the  line  of  water-communi- 
cation, and  1 100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  soil 
on  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  fiftvourable 
to  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  fruits,  which  are  here  raised  in  great 
abundance.  The  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  pears,  and 
apples  of  the  district  are  excellent.  All  kinds  of  grain  grow  here  in 
perfection. 

Higher  up  the  Detroit  River,  and  fourteen  miles  from  Amherstburg,  is 
the  small  town  of  Sandwich,  which  contains  150  houses.  An  active  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  English  and  American  settlements  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  particularly  in  winter,  when  its 
surface  is  frozen.  A  steam-boat  plies  between  Sandwich  and  Maitland, 
on  Lake  Huron. 

The  province  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  of  limestone,  but  coal 
has  not  yet  been  discovered :  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  still  plentiful. 
Some  scarce  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  Upper  Canada.  Petalite 
has  been  found  near  York ;  beryl  is  found  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
axinite  in  Ottawa  District;  amethyst  has  been  discovered  on  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior ;  slrontian  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario ;  cornelian, 
agate,  and  fluor  spar  on  Lake  Superior.  Marble  is  common.  Carbonate 
of  iron  (plumbago),  ores  of  antimony,  copper,  and  lead  are  also  found. 
The  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  contains  several  salt  springs,  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  very  productive.  Immense  beds  of  gypsum  of  the 
purest  quality  are  worked  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie :  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  in  Dumfries  Township,  Halton  County,  Gore  District, 
whence  300  tons  were  obtained  in  1829.  Large  quantities  of  gypsum 
arc  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  population  of  the  entire  province,  according  to  the  census  taken 
in  the  different  districts  in  1830,  was  as  follows : — 
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• 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

Ottawa  . 

.      .     2,128 

1,705 

3,833 

Eastern . 

.      .   10,168 

9,587 

19,755 

Bathurst     • 

.     8,633 

7,382 

16,315 

Johnstown  • 

.      .    10,694 

9,713 

20,407 

Midland 

.      .   n,960 

16,238 

34,198 

Newcastle  .      < 

►     .     8,045 

6,805 

14,850 

Home    . 

.      •   15,264 

13,301 

28,565 

Gore 

.      •   10,671 

10,274 

20,945 

Niagara 

»      .    10,626 

10,290 

20,916 

London .      •      < 

.     .   12,077 

10,726 

22,803 

Western      .     . 

.      .     4,915 

4,373 

9,288 

111,181 


100,394 


211,575 


In  1834  the  total  population  was  321,903. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land,  mostly  of  excellent  quality,  still  uncul- 
tivated in  townships  that  have  been  surveyed,  exceeds  three  millions  and 
a  quarter,  one  half  of  which  are  ungranted.  Immense  tracts  still 
remain  to  be  explored  and  inhabited.  One  district  alone  north  of  the 
tract,  sold  to  the  Canada  Company,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake 
Huron,  and  on  the  east  by  surveyed  land  in  Home  District,  is  computed 
to  contain  three  millions  of  acres.  The  number  of  grants  of  land  made 
in  1830  amounted  to  677,  comprising  271,656  acres. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  Domestic 
manufactures  of  woollens  for  common  use  are  general  as  in  other  parts 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  several  distilleries,  two  paper-mills, 
a  considerable  iron-work  at  Marmora,  in  Midland  District,  and  several 
other  iron-works  in  London  District.  There  are  above  475  flour- 
mills  and  670  saw-mills.  The  former  are  supplied,  not  only  with  the 
grain  of  home  production,  but  with  the  wheat  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  admitted  duty  free. 

The  number  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  in  Upper  Canada,  as  stated 
in  the  assessment-returns  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  in  1830  were — 


Dbtrict. 

Horses. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Ottawa  .      • 

.      .         386 

1,954 

Eastern  • 

.      .     3,940 

11,585 

Bathurst 

.     .        741 

8,996 

Johnstown  . 

.      .     2,668 

13,109 

Midland 

.     •     6,048 

22,311 

Newcastle    . 

.     .     1,665 

10,853 

Home    . 

.      .     3,530 

17,693 

Gore      .      •     , 

,     .     2,935 

15,874 

Niagara.     •     • 

•     4,900 

16,451 

London 

.     .     2,722 

19,096 

Western 

.      .     1,754 

7,111 

31,289 


145,033 
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In  1833  the  hones  and  homed  cattle  were  respectively  40,304  and 
112,674. 

The  principal  part  of  the  imports  of  Upper  Canada  are  passed  through 
the  custom-houses  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  their  amount  cannot  be 
stated.  They  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  manufactured  goods, 
hardwares,  wrought  and  unwrought  leather,  and  almost  every  article  of 
British  manufacture.  Many  articles  are  likewise  brought  in  from  the 
United  States.  The  exports  consist  of  wheatf  flour,  lumber,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  and  pork.  About  one-third  of  the  customs  duties  collected 
at  Quebec  have  hitherto  been  paid  over  to  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada,  as  being  levied  upon  goods  imported  for  its  consumption.  The 
duties  collected  upon  goods  brought  from  the  United  States  amount  to 
about  8000/.  more ;  and  for 'securing  this  revenue  twenty-three  custom- 
house establishments  are  formed  in  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
province. 

Perfect  toleration  is  extended  to  all  religious  sects  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  amount  to  about  22,000,  for  whose 
religious  instruction  a  bishop  and  twelve  priests  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. An  equal  number  of  presbyterian  ministers  are  similarly  sup- 
ported. Methodists  are  very  numerous,  the  number  of  their  chapels 
amounting  to  sixty-six  :  they  derive  no  support  from  government.  The 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  extends  to  this  province:  about 
thirty-seven  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  employed,  at 
salaries  of  about  200/.  per  annum  each.  They  are  all  missionaries  from 
the  London  **  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
and  are  paid  by  that  body,  who  are  repaid  the  amount  by  the  home- 
government.  The  province  has  properly  no  ecclesiastical  divisions,  but 
the  clergy  have  resident  stations  assigned  to  them  by  the  bishop.  In 
addition  to  the  officiating  ministers  above  mentioned,  there  are  two 
archdeacons,  of  York  and  Kingston,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
government. 

Taxes  for  local  purposes  are  levied,  and  expended  under  authority  of 
the  magistrates. 

District  schools  are  established  throughout  the  province,  and  have 
hitherto  been  supported  by  the  provincial  government,  which  has 
in  some  years  disbursed  above  8000/.  in  aid  of  education. 

The  militia  of  the  province  is  on  a  very  efficient  footing,  and  amounted 
in  1830,  including  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  to 
33,385  men ;  in  1834  it  was  near  40,000. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Halifax  currency,  the  relative  value  of  which  to 
sterling  money  is  as  10  to  9.  The  coins  current  in  the  province  are 
English,  French,  and  Spanish,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Portuguese  of 
gold  only.  There  is  no  legal  copper  coinage ;  but  public  convenience 
has  caused  many  copper  tokens  to  be  struck,  and  these,  although  of  less 
value  than  a  halfpenny,  pass  current  at  that  amount.  An  English 
shilling  passes  for  1*.  2c/.  currency ;  a  crown  for  5^.  9d, ;  French 
crowns  at  bs.  6d, ;   and  Spanish  and  American  dollars  at  5«.  each. 
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Gold  coins  are  usually  taken  by  weight ;  those  of  England.  America, 
and  Portugal  at  89^.,  and  those  of  France  and  Spain  at  88^.  currency 
per  pound  troy.  The  weights  and  measures  used  are  those  which 
were  commonly  employed  in  England  before  the  alteration  to  the 
imperial  standard. 

Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  comprehends  the  coimtry  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  east  of  the  Ottawa  River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  River  St.  John,*  which  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north  bank,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of 
Anticosti ;  and  also  a  small  tract  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  lies  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  Cataraqui.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  government  of  Quebec 
was  determined  in  1763,  to  run  from  the  head  of  the  said  River  St.  John 
through  the  large  Lake  St.  John  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Nipissing, 
but  the  Ottawa  is  uow  the  boundary  on  the  west.  On  the  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  it  comprises  an  extensive  tract,  which  will  be  particularly 
described.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  to  its  mouth  the  mag- 
nificent river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Lower 
Canada.  Below  Quebec,  where  it  is  not  quite  a  mile  across,  It  begins 
to  ynden ;  and  below  the  large  Island  of  Orleans,  the  south  point  of 
which  is  five  miles  from  Quebec,  it  becomes  a  spacious  aestuary,  widen- 
ing as  it  approaches  its  mouth.  Between  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  there  are  numerous  small  islands  in  the  river.  The  area 
of  Lower  Canada  is  sometimes  stated  at  above  200,000  square  miles. 
The  area  of  the  part  south  of  the  river,  including  the  disputed  territory, 
probably  does  not  exceed  .35,000  square  miles;  nor  can  the  settled 
portion  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  much  exceed  6000  or  8000 
square  miles. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  the  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  of  moderate  elevation  as  far  as  Richelieu  Rapids,  about 
fifty  miles  below  Trois  Rivieres.  From  this  point  the  banks  rise  higher 
as  we  descend  the  river :  the  height  of  the  platform  on  the  Citadel  of 
Quebec,  which  stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  is  333  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  'St.  Lawrence.  At  Cape  Torment,  below  Quebec,  the  banks  are 
still  higher.  This  high  land  continues  from  Cape  Torment  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  bold  front,  which  is  only  broken  by  short 
streams,  to  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay  River.  About  twenty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  the  banks  somewhat  subside,  and  at  Port- 
neuf,  about  forty  miles  below  the  Saguenay,  they  are  of  moderate 
elevation ;  but  still  lower  down  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  again,  and 
form  a  continuous  high  coast  with  that  of  Labrador. 

*  But  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c  59,  the  eastern  boundary  was  extended  to  Anse  au  Sablon. 

2  E 
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The  high  lands,  which  extend  into  the  interior  from  Cape  Torment, 
and  separate  the  basin  of  the  Sagiienay  from  the  rivers  to  the  west  of  it, 
form  into  two  natural  divisions  this  part  of  Canada  which  is  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A .  range  of  high  lands  is  indicated  in  the  maps  as 
running  from  the  Falls  of  Grenville,  on  the  Ottawa,  in  a  general  north- 
east direction,  and  parallel  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  these 
high  lands  approach  Quebec,  they  come  nearer  to  the  river,  and  form  all 
around  that  town,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  a  hilly  tract.  This  range 
of  high  lands  is  apparently  only  the  southern  slope  of  a  high  and  very 
irregular  table-land,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  and  is  full  of  lakes  and 
sti-eams  :  this  slope  is  broken  by  numerous  rivers  which  rise  to  the  north 
of  it  and  descend  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  a  country  which  consists 
of  terraces  decreasing  in  elevation  towards  the  river. ,  This  compa- 
ratively level  tract  between  the  high  lands  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
probably  thirty  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part :  it  is  said  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  rich  soil,  and  numerous  settlements  have  been 
made  m  it. 

The  largest  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  range  of  high  lands  just 
described  is  the  St.  Maurice :  its  source  is  unknown.  Two  large 
branches  unite  in  the  parallel  of  48°  N.  lat,  from  which  point  the  river 
flows  witji  a  winding  general  S.S.E.  course  for  about  150  miles,  by  the 
coiu*se  of  the  stream,  to  Trois  Rivieres,  where  it  enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  river  contains  numerous  rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  to  La  Tuque, 
about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  though  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
rapids  by  portages.  The  Batiscan,  another  considerable  river,  which 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence  about  sixteen  miles  below  Trois  Rivieres,  also 
rises  far  in  the  interior.  Indeed  the  maps  represent  the  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Batiscan  as  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  Batiscan  as  one 
of  the  outlets  of  the  great  Lake  of  St.  John.  The  whole  of  this  interior 
country  north  of  the  high  lands,  which  extend  from  Grenville  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  is  apparently  covered  with  lakes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams. 

Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  below  Cape  Torment. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  dreary  and  uninviting.  The  great  natural 
feature  of  this  district  is  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay.  The  source  of  the 
Saguenay  is  unknown,  but  it  must  be  in  that  tract  of  high  land  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Saguenay  is  a  large  stream  when  it  enters  Lake 
St.  John  :  this  lake  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
measures  about  twenty-five  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  It  issues  from  the  lake  by  two  branches,  called  respectively  the 
Grande  and  Petite  Dt^charge,  which  unite  after  a  course  of  about  fifty 
miles.  From  their  junction  the  river  flows  in  a  broad  deep  channel,  in 
an  E.S.E.  course,  for  about  seventy  miles,  to  Tadousac,  where  it  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence.    The  banks  of  the  Saguenay  are  rocky,  and  rise 
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abruptly  to  a  height  varying  from  170  to  340  yards  above  the  stream, 
according  to  Boucliette ;  but  these  numbers  may  be  exaggerated.  The 
tide  ascends  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Uncharges,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  Saguenay  is 
said  to  have  a  general  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  but  at  its 
mouth  the  width  is  contracted  to  one  mile :  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  still  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms 
deep.  An  amazing  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by  this  deep 
and  rapid  river,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  description  of  that  portion  of  Canada  which  lies  South  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
containing  that  tract  of  country  included  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John,  which  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  will,  however,  be  most  convenient  to 
describe  this  part  of  Canada  as  comprising  the  disputed  territory,  inas- 
much as  the  late  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  North  American 
Boundary  has  shown  that  the  disputed  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  well-defined  mountain-range  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  to 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

The  Mountains  of  Vermont  divide  into  two  branches  a  little  north  of 
44°  N.  lat.  The  southern  branch  has  a  general  north-east  course  to  the 
parallel  of  45°.  The  parallel  of  45°  is  the  boundary-line  between 
Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  Lake  St.  Francis,  till  it 
strikes  the  Connecticut  River  about  twenty  miles  south  of  its  source. 
This  is  also  the  point  where  the  southern  branch  first  strikes  the 
parallel  of  45°  in  its  north-east  course.  From  this  point  the  mountain- 
range  continues  its  course  to  a  point  where  the  parallel  of  46°  is  inter- 
sected by  the  meridian  of  70%  and  within  these  limits  it  forms  the 
water- shed  between  the  Chauditjre,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  most 
western  source  of  the  Penobscot,  which  four  last-mentioned  rivers  flow 
into  the  Atlantic.  From  the  point  where  the  southern  branch  strikes 
the  45th  parallel  to  a  point  between  the  sources  of  the  Du  Loup,  a 
branch  of  the  Chaudifere,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  (which 
is  a  little  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  45°  with  the 
meridian  of  70°),  the  boundary-line  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  not  disputed.  From  the  point  between  the  sources  of 
the  Du  Loup  and  the  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot  the  moun- 
tain-range continues  in  a  course,  somewhat  more  to  the  east,  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John,  in  47°  N.  lat. ;  and  within  these  limits  it  forms  the 
high  lands  wliich  the  British  Commissioners  consider  to  be  the  high 
lands  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  as  the  boundary,  in  this  part, 
between  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  mountain-range 
continues  in  the  same  general  direction  east  of  the  St«  John,  and  it 
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terminates   on   the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,    between  the  Ristigouche   and 
Nipisighit  Rivers.      The  whole  length  of  the  mountain-range  from  the 
point  above  mentioned,  as  lying  between  the  sources  of  the  Du  Loup 
and  tWp  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
is  about  250  miles.     This  mountain-range  occupies  a  very  considerable 
breadth ;  but  as  it  is  in  fact  only  the  most  elevated  part  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  high  land,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  determinate  limits  to  it  on  the 
north  and  south.     From  the  most  western  source  of  the  Penobscot  to 
69°  40'  W.  long,  this  mountain-range  is  bold  and  continuous ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  an  average  height  of  2000  feet  from  the  meridian  of 
69°  40'  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut.    But  east  of  this  me- 
ridian (69°  40')  the  mountain- peaks  are  separated  by  wide  gaps,  though 
the  connecting  portions  of  high  land  are  still  of  considerable  elevation. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  range  contains  the  south-eastern  sources  of 
the  St.  John,  and  the  sources  of  its  tributary,  the  Alaguash.     When  the 
range  has  reached  the  meridian  of  68**  32',  it  has  a  subordinate  character, 
and  between  this  meridian  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  it  is  at  least 
twice  completely  intersected  by  the  Roostuck,  or  Aroostuck,  a  branch  of  the 
St.  John.    Such  is  the  complicated  system  of  drainage  in  this  part  of  the 
range,  that  the  real  water-shed  which  separates  the  branches  of  the 
Roostuck  from  the  sources  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Penobscot  must 
be  looked  for  many  miles  to  the  south  of  the  high  lands  which  the  Com- 
missioners consider  to  form  '*  a  part  of  the  axis  of  maximum  elevation.'' 
The  mountain-range  strikes  the  St.  John  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tobique.    The  south- eastern  source  of  the  St.  John  is  at  an  elevation  of 
1294  feet  above  the  level  of  high-tide  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a 
summit  near  this  source  is  2088  feet  high.     Another  summit  in  this 
range  is  1160  feet  high^  and  there  are  several  others  above  1000  feet. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  the  high  land  again  rises  rapidly,  and 
presents  an  almost  continuous  elevation,  interrupted  by  a  few  slight 
depressions,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.     This  mountain-region  between 
the  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is  drained  on  the  north-east  side 
by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Ristigouche,  and  on  the  south-east  side 
by  those  of  the  Nipisighit.     The  western  part  is  drained  by  the  Tobique, 
which  rises  in  Nictor,  or  Nictau  Lake,  about  half-way  between  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  at  an  elevation  of 
786  feet  above  high  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.     The  highest  part  of 
the  range  seems  to  lie  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tobique  and  the 
Nipisighit,  where  several  summits  are  marked  as  having  respectively 
the  following  elevations:— -1846,  2110.  2100,  1846,  and  19^3  feet. 

So  much  of  this  mountain-range  as  extends  from  the  most  western 
source  of  the  Penobscot  to  a  point  on  the  St.  John  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Tobique,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  disputed  territory. 
The  western  part  of  this  range  presents  a  clearly  defined  natural  bound- 
ary, and  separates  the  streams  which  belong  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
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St.  John  from  the  numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Penobscot.  As  the 
Roostuck  intersects  the  eastern  part  of  this  range,  it  belongs  both  to  the 
upper  and  to  the  lower  basin  of  the  St.  John.  But  the  real  water- 
shed between  the  basin  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  St.  John,  in  this 
eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range,  lies  further  to  the  south,  as  already 
shown,  and  is  apparently  formed  by  a  range  of  high  land,  (probably  the 
real  continuation  of  the  high  range  further  west)  to  which  Mars  Hill 
belongs.  Mars  Hill  is  now  become  a  notorious  point,  as  being  the  first 
great  elevation  which  is  struck  by  the  meridian  line  of  6*1^  53',  (part  of 
the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine)  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  Chiputnaticook.  "A  large  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mars  Hill,  which  is  nearly 
1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  that  hill  a  space 
has  been  cleared  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  a  framed  stage  has  been 
erected,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view 
of  the  distant  country.  The  character  of  the  country  may  be  well  dis- 
cerned and  understood  from  this  insulated  hill.  It  presents  to  the  eye 
one  mass  of  dark  and  gloomy  forest  to  the  utmost  limits  of  sight,  cover- 
ing by  its  umbrageous  mantle  the  principal  rivers,  minor  streams,  and 
scanty  evidences  of  the  habitation  of  man.  The  hill  itself  is  also  rarely 
distinguishable  from  any  part  of  the  surrounding  territory :  and  it  is 
only  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  ascent  that  the  traveller  becomes 
aware  of  his  approach  to  the  summit."  (Commissiouers*  Report,  Ap- 
pendix.) From  this  statement  it  seems  probable  that  the  high  land  of 
which  Mars  Hill  is  a  prominent  point,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  upper  St.  John's  basin ; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  mountain  range  which  is  intersected  by  the 
Roostuck  is  not  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  mountain  range,  but 
a  tract  of  high  land  comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

Great  errors  have  prevailed  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  upper  basin  of 
St.  John.  Darby,  in  his' useful  work  on  America,  (p.  197)  conjectures 
it  to  be  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  true  of  some  of  the  higher 
points  of  the  upper  basin,  but  is  much  above  its  general  level.  This 
error  appears  to  have  originated  in  .'Bpuchette's  section  of  the  country 
from  the  Monument  at  the  source  of  the  Chiputnaticook  along  the  meri- 
dian line  to  the  Great  Waggansis,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Risti- 
gouche  (Commissioners'  Report,  p.  49).  Bouchette  makes  the  country 
rise  all  the  way  from  the  Monument  to  the  Waggansis,  to  which  he  gives 
an  elevation  of  2065  feet ;  and  he  makes  the  elevation  of  the  country, 
at  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  first  strikes  the  St.  John  a  little 
above  the  Great  Falls,  1850  feet,  whereas  it  is  only  300  feet.  These  mon- 
strous errors  in  the  physical  geography  of  this  part  are  thus  shown 
and  corrected  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  (p.  49)  : — 
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Presqu'ile  River 
Land  south  of  Mars  Hill 
Goosequick  • 

River  des  Chutes 
Roostuck  River    . 
River  St.  John     . 
Great  Waggansis  River 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Woolastaquagam,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  south-east  branch  of  the  St.  John,  is  1049  feet.  At  the 
junction  of  this  branch  of  the  St.  John  and  of  the  Mittaywaguam,  the 
elevation  is  927  feet ;  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alaguash  and  the 
St.  John,  the  elevation  is  only  520  feet.  Though  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John  has  an  irregular  surface,  its  general  average  is  much  lower  than 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  Northern  branch  of  the  two  into  which  the 
mountains  of  Vermont  divide  about  44°  N.  lat.,  which  is  here  given  in 
the  words  of  the  Commissioners  (Report,-  p.  41)  : 

"  The  northern  branch  of  the  main  trunk  above  mentioned  leaves  the 
southern  branch  which  w^e  have  just  described  in  about  44°  N.  lat.,  and 
pursuing  a  more  northerly  course  round  tlie  heads  of  the  River  St. 
Francis,  (which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence),  passes  to  the  north  of  the 
Lake  St.  Francis  (which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Francis  River), 
and  crosses  the  Chaudiere  (which  also  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence)  in 
the  parallel  of  Lake  Etchemin,  46°  25'  N.  lat.  From  thence  running 
west  and  north  of  the  last  mentioned  lake,  it  may  be  said  by  its  occaaional 
peaks  to  hold,  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  a 
mean  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  district  of 
Gasp^."  GasptS  forms  the  north-east  angle  of  Lower  Canada,  which  is 
included  between  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

These  high  lands,  which  extend  from  Lake  Etchemin,  along  tlie  east 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  district  of  Gaspe,  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John,  and  are  the  high  lands  which  the 
United  States  consider  to  be  those  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
We  shall  give  the  description  of  these  high  lands  from  the  Commis- 
sioners* Report  (p.  41).  These  high  lands  consist  of  a  tract  of  coun- 
try of  moderate  elevation,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
tea.  The  elevation  of  the  source  of  the  Metis,  about  G8^  W.  long.,  is 
certainly  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the  entrance  of  the  Metis  river 
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into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  elevation  of  Lake  Temiscuata,  about 
68°  50'  W.  long.,  from  which  the  Madawaska  flows  into  the  St.  John, 
is  only  60  feet  higher  than  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  from  the 
Monument  strikes  the  St.  John.  There  is'a  number  of  peaks  on  these 
high  lands,  lying  in  nearly  the  same  magnetic  direction,  but  separated 
from  one  another  by  wide  intervals,  occasionally  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
of  marshy  tabular  lands,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  streams,  flowing  in 
contrary  directions  (that  is,  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  into  the 
River-  St.  John),  frequently  overlap  each  other,  so  that  the  streams 
which  flow  south  (into  the  St.  John),  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  rise 
far  to  the  north  of  the  heads  of  the  streams  which  flow  north  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  (Commissioners'  Report,  p.  41.)  Thus  the  north  branch  of 
the  Mittay waguam,  a  large  tributary  to  the  St.  John,  rises  north  of  some 
of  the  most  elevated  of  these  peaks.  Twenty-four  miles  further  east 
occurs  another  group  of  peaks,  north  of  which  rises  the  Black  River,  a 
branch  of  the  St.  John,  and  in  the  same  swamp  with  the  Quelle  and 
Du  Loup  (another  stream  of  that  name)  which  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Forty  miles  further  east  is  another  set  of  very  elevated  and  al- 
most contiguous  peaks,  which  are  passed  in  going  by  the  portage  from 
Lake  Temiscuata  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  :  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Francis,  which  falls  into  the  St.  John,  are  north  of  these  peaks ;  and 
the  sources  of  the  Rivifere  Verte  and  Riviere  Trois  Pistoles,  both  of 
which  flow  into  the  St  Lawrence,  are  south  of  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Francis  and  of  the  peaks  last  mentioned.  Farther  north-east,  the  sources 
of  the  Rimousky,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  almost  joined 
to  those  of  the  Green  River,  which  joins  the  St.  John  in  41®  IV  N.  lat. 
The  sources  of  the  Metis  or  Beaver  river,  which  runs  into  Lake  Metis, 
are  near  twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  peaks,  which  form  a  part  of  those 
above  mentioned,  as  occurring  at  wide  intervals.  The  Metis  is  the  river 
which  is  struck  by  the  due-north  line  in  its  prolongation  from  the  source 
of  the  Chiputnaticook,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  Americans  to  be  a 
river  which  belongs  to  the  high  lands  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1183. 
The  intersection  of  the  due-north  line  with  this  river  is  considered  by 
the  Americans  to  be  the  point  from  which  the  boundary  line  must  take 
its  western  course  along  the  high  lands,  after  having  here  reached  its 
northern  termination.  The  general  character  of  the  high  lands  which  liu« 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Etchemin  to  the  source  of  the 
Metis,  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  above  description.  They  con- 
sist of  a  broad  tract,  elevated  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  con- 
taining numerous  peaks  at  great  intervals  from  one  another ;  and  some 
of  them  of  considerable  elevation.  Like  similar  tracts  of  high  lands  in 
many  other  countries,  they  contain  swamps  on  the  high  levels,  and  there 
is  no  continuous  range  forming  a  water-shed,  but  the  water-shed  is  a  very 
irregular  line,  sometimes  determined  by  the  same  swamp,  and  in  other 
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cases  to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  exact  basin  of  all  these  inter- 
locking tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  St.  John. 

The  high  lands  continue  eastward  of  the  Metis  into  the  Peninsula  of 
Gaspe,  and  probably  at  no  great  elevation ;  but  in  the  present  stiite  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  exact  description  of  this 
peninsula.  According  to  some  accounts  the  central  part  is  a  table-land, 
sloping  northwards  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  southward  to  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs.  The  most  eastern  point,  Cape  Gaspt5,  is  hi  64°  12'  W.  long., 
and  forms  the  northern  entrance  of  Grasp^  Bay. 

The  Southern  and  Northern  boundaries  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  St. 
John  have  now  been  described.  It  remains  to  describe  briefly  the 
Eastern  and  Western  boundaries  of  the  same  basin. 

After  crossing  the  St.  John,  at  that  point  where  the  meridian  of 
67°  53'  strikes  that  river,  the  country  is  generally  flat  and  swampy.  A 
moderate  ridge  divides  the  waters  of  Falls  River  from  those  of  Grand 
River :  both  of  these  are  small  streams  which  enter  the  St.  John  on  the 
left  bank,  and  above  the  Great  Falls.  North  of  Grand  River  there  it 
another  ridge,  but  not  of  any  considerable  extent,  and  north  of  this  ridge 
there  is  a  large  swamp,  in  which  the  Waggansis,  a  branch  of  the  Risti- 
gouche,  rises.  The  country  is  still  a  succession  of  swam])B  and  low 
ridges,  from  the  Waggansis  further  north  to  the  Quotawamkedgwic,  an- 
other branch  of  the  Ristigouche.  "  After  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the 
north  bank  of  this  last  stream,  the  country  descends  gently  the  whole  way 
to  the  point  where  the  exploratory  north  line  (the  meridian  line  of 
67**  53')  strikes  the  stream  which  runs  into  Lake  Metis."  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  stream,  as  above  shown,  is  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  point  where  the  meridian  line  leaves  ^the  St.  John 
is  only  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
very  high  land  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  upper  basin;  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  its  western  boundary. 

The  Western  boundary  of  the  upper  basin  is  formed  by  a  tract  of  high 
land,  which  begins  to  run  southwards  (in  about  70°  20'  W.  long.)  from 
the  Northern  branch  already  described,  and  passes  between  Lake  £tch- 
emin  on  the  west  and  the  Mittaywaguam,  an  upper  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  high  land  meets  the  Southern 
branch  near  46°  N.  lat.  The  elevation  of  Lake  Etchemin  is  957  feet, 
and  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  Mittaywaguam  and  the  St.  John 
is,  as  above  stated,  927  feet ;  but  "  over  no  part  of  the  country  which  we 
traversed  from  the  St  John  to  Lake  Etchemin,  does  the  elevation  exceed 
fifty  feet,  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation  at  any  point  of  its  course  ** 
(Commissioners'  Report,  p.  45).  The  North  branch  of  the  Mountains 
above  described  passes  to  the  west  of  Lake  Etchemin.  It  appears  then 
that  the  water-shed  between  the  upper  branches  of  the  St.  John,  and 
the  Etchemin  and  Chaudiere,  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  an 
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elevated  tract  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  streams 
flow  by  a  gentle  course  to  the  St.  John  on  the  one  side,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  other.  Along  this  elevated  tract  one  of  the  American 
surveyors  protracted  a  line  of  hills  on  his  map  (Commissioners'  Report, 
p.  44,  45),  which  the  Commissioners  have  shown  not  to  exist.  The 
Americans  seem  to  have  considered  the  existence  of  such  hills  as  favour- 
able to  their  claim ;  and  the  British  Commissioners  considering  '*  the 
verification  or  disproval  of  this  ridge  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
controversy  about  the  boundary,  were  very  careful  to  examine  that  part 
of  the  country,"  &c. 

The  Etchemin  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  to  Quebec ; 
the  high  land  which  separates  its  lower  course  from  the  country  to  the 
east  of  it,  together  with  thai  high  land  which  separates  the  upper  basin 
of  the  St.  John  from  those  of  the  Etchemin  and  Chaudiere,  may  be 
considered  as  dividing  the  part  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  east  which  has 
already  been  described,  frpm  that  to  the  west,  which  remains  to  be 
described.  "  On  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is,  for  some 
distance  below  Quebec,  an  alluvial  border  of  land,  part  of  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  stream,  in  many  places  twenty  miles  broad,  bounded  by  a 
more  elevated  country  "  (Commissioners' Report,  p.  38).  This  more 
elevated  country  is  that  already  described  as  the  high  lands  of  the 
Americans  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John. 

Lower  Canada,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  consists  of  three 
natural  divisions, — the  country  below  Quebec  along  the  St.  Lawrence; 
the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John ;  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  these 
two  divisions,  which  is  drained  by  rivers  that  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Peninsula  of  Gasp^  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  fourth 
division. 

From  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  lat  leaves  Lake  St. 
Francis,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  country  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  some  parts  is  low  and 
swampy^  especially  along  that  expanse  of  the  river  which  is  called  Lake 
St.  Peter.  The  North'  branch  of  the  mountains,  already  described 
enters  Canada  in  45**  N.  lat.,  and  runs  along  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Memphramagog,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  Canada. 
The  course  of  this  North  branch  to  the  Chaudiere  has  been  already 
described.  If  our  maps  are  correct,  an  extensive  basin  is  formed 
between  the  north  and  soutli  branch  after  their  bifurcation,  which  con- 
tains I^akc  Memphramagog  and  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  also  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Chaudifere.  Between  the  point  where  the  St.  Francis 
passes  through  the  nortliern  branch,  after  receiving  the  waters  from 
Lakes  Memphramagog  and  St.  Francis,  to  the  point  where  the  northern 
branch  is  traversed  by  the  Chaudiere,  several  smaller  streams  enter  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  rise  on  the  northern  face  of  this  Northern  branch. 
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The  remaining  part  of  this  division  of  Canada,  namely,  that  part  which 
is  north  and  west  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  mountains,  may  be 
described  generally  as  a  level  country  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  though 
there  are  some  moderate  elevations  between  the  Richelieu  and  the 
Yamaska.     The  country  east  of  the  St.  Francis  is  more  hilly. 

The  western  and  lower  districts  of  this  division  of  Canada  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  good  soil ;  but  a  large  part  of  this  division  is 
covered  with  forests,  especially  east  of  the  St.  Francis.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Chaudi^re. 

The  Richelieu,  called  also  the  Chambly,  St.  John,  and  Sorel,  rises  in 
Lake  Greorge,  in  ^the  State  of  New  York.  From  Lake  Greorge  it  flows 
into  Lake  Champlain,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  which  it 
issues,  in  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  lat.,  with  a  broad  channel,  which  in 
fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  lake.  It  grows  narrower 
as  it  advances  north,  and  the  current  also  becomes  less  rapid.  Its 
course  from  Lake  Champlain  is  nearly  due  north  to  its  junction  with 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  all  the  way  to  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

The  St.  Francis  flows  from  the  large  lake  of  St.  Francis,  which  is 
within  the  mountain  region,  and,  after  a  S.S.W.  course  of  fifty  miles,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Magog  River,  which  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
from  Lake  Memphramagog.  After  this  junction  the  St  Francis  passes 
through  the  north  branch  of  mountains,  and  enters  Lake  St.  Peter 
after  a  general  north-west  course  of  about  150  miles.  The  river 
contains  numerous  rapids,  yet  it  is  largely  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
commodities. 

The  Chaudiere  rises  in  the  mountain-region  included  between  the 
North  and  South  branch,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut.  In 
its  upper  course  it  passes  through  Lake  Megantic;  and  as  far  as 
46''  N.  lat.  its  course  is  nearly  due  north.  North  of  46**  N.  lat.  it  is 
joined,  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  Du  Loup ;  and  it  also  receives  part  of 
the  drainage  of  the  high  flat  which  here  separates  the  basin  of.  the 
Chaudiere  and  the  St.  John.  Its  course  after  the  junction  of  the 
Du  Loup  is  somewhat  more  to  the  north,  and  it  enters  the  St.  LawTence 
about  eight  miles  above  Quebec.  The  whole  course  is  at  least  120  miles. 
Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids,  this  river  is  not  navigable.  The  Chau- 
diere Falls,  which  are  above  100  feet  high,  occur  about  four  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Etchemin  flows  from  Lake  Etchemiu, 
which  has  already  been  described,  in  a  general  north-west  course  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  it  joins  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Chaudiere  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  eight  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  Etchemin  with  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  promontory  of  Point  Ijcvi, 
opposite  to  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 
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The  xwlitical  importance  of  this  question  renders  some  notice  of  it 
necessary,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  it,  the  boundaries  of  the  St.  John's  Basin  having  been  described 
according  to  the  latest  information,  which  is  embodied  in  the  "Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  July,  1840." 

The  following'remarks,  comprised  within  [  ],  were  written  some  time 
before  the  writer  had  seen  the  Commissioners*  Report.  Since  the  perusal 
of  the  Report  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make,  any  alterations 
further  than  to  erase  certain  conjectures  as  to  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country,  which  are  now  superfluous. 

[By  the  Treaty  of  1783  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
recognised  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  possessions 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty  were  determined.  In  1183  Nova  Scotia 
included  New  Brunswick,  which  was  not  formed  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment till  1784. 

The  Treaty  of  1783  (Art.  2)  determines  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  thus:— "The  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  viz., 
from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River 
to  the  high  lands ;  along  the  said  high  lands,  which  divide  those  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut River."  The  treaty  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  remainder 
of  the  northern,  and  the  western  and  southern  boundaries ;  and  finally 
describes  the  eastern  boundary  in  these  terms : — "  East,  by  a  line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the 
aforesaid  high  lands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence." 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  vagueness  of  this  description, 
and  to  consider  it  as  inapplicable  to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country — a  mistake  committed  in  a  previous  passage  of  this  work  (p.  353), 
which  was  written  without  due  consideration,  and  before  this  subject  ' 
was  carefully  examined*  A  person  tolerably  well  versed  in  physical 
geography  will  admit  that  the  terms  in  which  this  disputed  boundary  is 
expressed  are  technically  correct,  and  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  him 
to  draw  the  line,  provided  the  description  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
physical  facts.  The  first  thing  that  we  must  determine  is  the  source  of 
the  St  Croix,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the  Chiputnati- 
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cook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Scoodiac,  or  St.  Croix :  this  place  is    . 
marked  in  the  common  maps  by   the  name  Monument.      The   next 
position  to  determine  is  that  point  "where  the  meridian  line  shall  touch 
the  high  lands  in  question.     Now  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
may,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  be  considered  an  ascer- 
tained point ;  and  the  words — "  That  angle  which  is  fonned  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  high  lands," 
&c.,  may  be  taken,  not  as  determining  that  angle,  but  as  declaring  that 
such  a  line  does  form  one  of  the  sides  of  the  [north- west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia.     But  these  words  may  also  be  taken  as  words  which  determine 
what  shall  be  one  of  the  sides  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  this  ambiguity.     Now,  if  we  look  to 
the  words  in  which  the  eastern  boundary  is  described,   we  find  that 
nothing  is  said  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  a  meridian 
line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  aforesaid 
high  lands,  &c.     In  order,  then,  to  make  the  whole  treaty  consistent, 
we  must  take  that  meaning  of  the  first  extract  which  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  second  extract ;  and  then  the  problem  is  this, — to  draw 
a  meridian  line  from  the  Monument  to  those  high  lands  which  divide 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  fall  into  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.     In  this  description  of  the  high  lands  both  parts  of  the  * 
treaty  agree.    When  these  high  lands  are  determined,  the  boundary-line  is 
to  be  drawn  along  them  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut. 
If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  matters  not  where  this  meridian 
happens  to  run,  provided  it  meets  high  lands  which  answer  the  condition. 
The  problem  could  be  solved,  if  the  meridian  happened  to  run  so  far  to 
the  west  as  to  divide  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  into  two  portions ; 
for  it  would,  in  its  prolongation,  meet  high  lands  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence   from  that  of  the   Atlantic.      The 
meridian  line,  in  its  prolongation  from  the  Monument,  passes  west  of 
the  St.  John  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  Great  Falls,  where  it 
crosses  the  river.     This  is  the  point  where  the  St.  John's  basin  changes 
its  direction :  the  lower  basin  lies,  in  its  length,  in  a  general  direction 
from  north  to  south ;  the  upper  basin,  which  commences  at  the  Great 
Falls,  lies  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  high  lands  above  described  (p.  420),  which  are  crossed 
near  their  eastern  extremity  by  the  meridian  line  before  it  reaches  the 
St.  John.     After  crossing  the  St.  John,  the  meridian  line  enters  the 
high  lands,  which  (according  to  our  present  maps)  there  bound  the  basin 
of  the  St.  John,  and  that  of  the  Ristigouche  which  flows  into  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs ;  and  it  is  continued  through  these  high  lands  till  it  strikes 
those  high  lands  which  border  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  high  lands  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.     Wc  complv 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  turning  to  the  west  as  soon  as  we  reach 
a  water-shed  which  is  common  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
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rivers.  The  rest  of  the  line  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head 
of  the  Connecticut  presents  no  difficulty.  It  must  follow  the  high 
lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence  till  it  reaches  the  elevated  tract  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  St.  John  and  the  Chaudiere ;  and  this 
water-shed  must  be  followed  till  it  joins  the  high  lands  which  run  to  the 
head  of  Connecticut  River.  This  boundary -line,  so  determined,  is 
the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States  4)n  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

To  obviate  objections  which  may  be  made  by  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  physical  geography,  and  consequently  use  its  terms  with 
little  precision,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  high  lands  in  that  angle, 
between  the  St.  John  and  the  Ristigouche,  which  the  meridian  line  enters 
in  its  prolongation  ;  that  these  high  lands  continue  northward,  and  are  a 
part  of  the  high  lands  whose  north-western  slope  forms  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  furrowed  by  numerous  short  streams ;  that 
the  existence  of  high  lands  along  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  is  absolutely  certain,  from  what  we 
already  know  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  America ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  it  might  be  presumed,  from  the 
known  physical  fact,  that  the  upper  basins  of  considerable  rivers  must  be 
separated  by  high  lands ;  further,  such  high  lands  are  not  a  ridge — a 
term  that  is  properly  applicable  only  to  small  parts  of  particular  moun- 
tain ranges — they  are  broad  elevations,  sloping  to  the  several  basins 
which  they  separate,  and  furrowed  on  their  several  slopes  by  numerous 
streams,  which  often  rise  in  the  same  high  swamp  or  flat,  and  descend 
down  o]^osite  slopes  to  their  respective  basins.  The  framers  of  the 
treaty  used  no  such  inaccurate  word  as  ridge,  which  those  who  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  sometimes  employ :  they  used  the 
appropriate  term  high  lands,  the  term  which  an  accurate  geographer 
would  use  now. 

We  have  adopted  that  interpretation  of  the  two  extracts  from  the 
treaty,  by  which  we  make  the  meridian  line  to  be  the  line  which 
determines  one  side  of  the  "north-west  angle."  If  it  shall  be  con- 
tended that  this  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  had  not  been  ascertained 
at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty,  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  taking 
the  words  of  the  treaty  as  intended  to  determine  the  point  which  it  calls 
the  **  north-west  angle;"  and  therefore  the  "  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia"  is  not  an  important  element  in  the  question.  The  meridian - 
line  is  determined,  and  the  high  lands  are  to  be  determined,  and  then 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  determined ;  but  its  deter- 
mination will  not  affect  the  question,  for  the  whole  matter  will  be  settled 
by  the  determination  of  that  which  incidentally  determines  the  north- 
west angle.  If  this  interpretation  is  rejected,  there  is  no  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  except  by  showing  what  the  north-west  angle  is.  Now 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  no  country  has  an  absolute 
north-west  angle :  the  term  north-west  has  only  a  relative  meaning. 
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There  is  no  north-west  angle  or  point  of  Great  Britain,  unless  we 
estimate  it  with  respect  to  a  given  position  from  which  we  reckon.  If 
ft  certain  place  can  be  pointed  out,  which,  at  or  before  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  was  called  and  recognised  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
such  place  might  be  considered  as  the  north-west  angle  in  construing 
this  treaty.  If  there  is  no  such  place,  the  north-west  angle  must  be 
determined  by  the  junction  of  the  meridian  line  with  the  high  lands 
described  in  the  treaty :  and  this  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
meaning  which  we  have  given  to  the  two  extracts;  that  is,  the  north-west 
angle  is  not  a  point  determined,  but  to  be  determined  by  the  data  of 
the  treaty. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
are  not  part  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that,  as  the  St.  John  flows  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  high  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  the  Americans 
consider  to  be  those  referred  to  by  the  treaty,  do  not  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic.     Now  it  is  clear,  from  the  first  extract,  that  all  the  waters 
which  can  flow  from  this  part  of  America  are  comprehended,  when  we 
speak  of  those  which  flow  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  those  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic.     The  division  is — to  use  a  technical  phrase — 
exhaustive  :  there  is  nothing  left  to  enumerate.     In  the  second  extract 
there  is  the  same  opposition   between  the   rivers  which  flow  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  those  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic.     In  both 
cases,  also,  the  words  River  St.  Lawrence  are  used, — a  term  which  clearly 
excludes  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     But,  in  the  second  extract,  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  is   described  as  being  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
whence  it  is  argued  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  are  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  one  another.    There  is,  however,  no  such  con- 
tradistinction.   The  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix, 
wherever  the  mouth  is ;   and  the  words  "  Bay  of  Fundy "  are  merely 
added  by  way  of  explanation ;    and  the   words  of  explanation,  being 
entirely  unnecessary,  must  not  be  perverted  to  obscure  the  meaning  of 
other  parts  of  the  description  with  which  they  have  no  connexion  at  all. 
Further,  if  the   construction  above  referred  to  is  admitted,  the  whole 
basin  of  the  St.  John  was  omitted  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  rivers  which  flow   from   the  highlands:  but  the 
absurdity  of  this  construction  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  more  ap- 
parent than  it  is.     If  we  look  back  to  older  documents,  the  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  becomes  still  clearer.    After  the  cession 
of  Canada,  in  1763,  the  southern  boundary  of  Quebec  was  declared,  by 
proclamation,  to  pass  the   St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain,  in 
45^  N.  lat.,  and  then  to  pass  along  the   high  lands  which  divide  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
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Bay  des  Chaleurs.  In  this  passage  the  "rivers  which  fall  into  the 
sea"  must  include  the  St.  John;  and  the  sea  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  opposed,  just  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  are  opposed 
in  the  Treaty  of  1783.  In  the  proclamation  of  1763  the  Bay  des 
Chaleurs  is  mentioned.  In  the  Treaty  of  1783  there  w^.  no  occasion 
to  mention  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  because  the  meridian  line  is  so  drawn 
as  to  enter  the  high  lands  at  such  a  point  as  to  leave  the  whole  Bay  des 
Chaleurs  to  the  ecw/,  and  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
description,  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in 
the  treaty,  if  we  leave  out  that  part  of  the  proclamation  relating  to  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  terms  of  which,  as  just  observed,  could  not  apply 
to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  If,  then,  the  "sea,"  in  the  proclamation, 
includes  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  it  certainly  does,  the  "  Atlantic,*'  in  the 
treaty,  necessarily  does  the  same. 

In  the  year  1774*  the  southern  boundary  of  Quebec  was  again  defined, 
and  the  southern  line,  as  then  described,  is  drawn  from  east  to  west :  it 
is  described  "  as  a  line  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  along  the  high  lands 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  to  a  point  in  45**  N.  lat.,*'  &c. 
Here,  again,  there  is  the  same  precision :  the  line  is  drawn  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  that  is,  if  we  interpret  the  words  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  along  the  high  lands,  &c.  It  is 
clear  that  in  this  passage  the  rivers  which  flow  from  these  high  lands 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  are  opposed  to  those  which  flow  from  the  other 
slope  into  the  sea,  that  is,  the  description  includes  the  St.  John,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  difference  in  the  terms  of  this  description  and 
those  of  the  proclamation  of  1763. 

If  a  geographer,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  country,  wished 
to  describe  a  boundary,  such  as  that  which  the  Americans  claim,  and  if 
he  attempted  to  do  this  hi  terms  which  should  be  general  and  yet 
j)recise,  he  could  use  no  other  words  more  exact  than  those  of  the  treaty. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  be  that  the  Americans  carry  the  meridian  line  too 
far  to  the  north.  Nothing  but  an  accurate  survey  can  detennine  exactly 
how  far  north'it  should  be  carried :  but  if  the  Americans  have  carried  it  too 
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far,  that  does  not  in  the  least  prejudice  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty. 
We  have  treated  this  matter  merely  as  a  question  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, in  which  point  of  view  we  maintain  that  it  presents  no  difficulty 
at  all.  The  matter  has  often  been  discussed  in, America:  in  this 
country  it  has  attracted  little  attention  from  those  who  could  best  handle 
the  matter.  A  writer  in  the  JVeslminster  Review  (No.  QQ)  has  recently 
attempted  a  solution  of  the  question,  which  is  commendable  for  the 
temper  in  which  it  is  written.  We  cannot,  however,  accede  to  any  of 
his  conclusions,  further  than  that  the  boundary,  as  claimed  by  the 
British,  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  words  of  the  treaty.] 

*  14  Geo.  111.  c.  83. 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  concluaions  made  in  the  Report 
of  the  British  Commissioners  : — 

They  mention  (p.  36)  that,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  the  point  of  departure  of  the  due-north  line  should  be 
the  westernmost  source  of  the  Scoodiac  (St.  Croix),  instead  of  the 
eastern  source,  the  Chiputnaticook ;  and  this  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appears  to  be  correct.  The  British  would  gain  something  by 
thus  carrying  the  meridian  line  further  to  the  west,  whatever  may  be 
ultimately  determined  as  to  the  northern  boundary. 

They  admit  and  contend  (p.  34)  that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  a  known  and  determined  point.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  due-north  line  with  the  High-lands 
referred  to  by  the  treaty. 

They  consider  it  impossible  (p.  35)  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  1783 
without  the  two  governments  first  agreeing  upon  the  line  of  high  lands ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

They  report  (p.  51)  that  they  have  found  a  '*  line  of  high  lands  agree- 
ing with  the  language  of  the  2nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  extend- 
ing from  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  passing  from  thence  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  south  of  the  Roostuck,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs."  .These  are  the 
high  lands  above  described  (p.  420),  as  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Commissioners  have  found 
something  which  they  were  not  required  to  look  for.  What  they 
ought  to  have  found,  or  at  least  looked  for,  is  a  range  of  high  lands 
which  are  reached  by  drawing  a  due-north  line  from  the  Monuinent,  and 
which,  in  their  western  course  from  the  point  where  they  are  struck  by 
the  due-north  line,  should  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  treaty. 
In  another  part  of  their  report  (p.  40)  they  consider  the  high  lands 
which  extend  from  the  St.  John,  near  the  Great  Falls,  to  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere  River  as  high  lands  corresponding  to  the  description  in  the 
treaty,  because  the  Chaudiere  does  flow  into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
streams  from  the  south  side  of  these  high  lands  flow  into  the  Atlantic. 
But  this  is  not  a  mode  of  interpretation  that  can  be  adopted;  for  when 
the  due-north  line  has  struck  the  high  lands  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
inust  run  westward  along  them;  and  it  should  nm  westward  along 
high  lands  which  separate  rivers  that  flow  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
from  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  whereas  the  Commissioners' 
high  lands,  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  separate  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  St  John  from  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
high  lands  only  correspond  to  the  description  in  the  treaty  when  they 
have  been  followed  westward  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere; 
that  is,  the  Commissioners  find  high  lands,  which  they  follow  to  a 
point  where  they  do  answer  the  description  in  the  treaty,  having  up  to 
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this  point  followed  a  line  of  high  lands  which  do  not  answer  the  de- 
scription of  the  treaty. 

Further,  the  Commissioners  report  (p.  41)  that  the  high  lands 
claimed  by  the  Americans  do  not  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them  - 
selves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  because  these  high  lands  are  of  the  character  above  described 
(p.  422  &c.).  In  this  opinion  the  Commissioners  will  hardly  be  sup- 
ported by  any  competent  geographer.  They  further  seem  to  lay  some 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  high  lands,  at  the  source  of  the  Metis,  are  only 
about  400  feet  high,  instead  of  being  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  as 
reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  governor  of 
Maine,  in  his  annual  message,  rejoices  at  the  discovery  made  by  the 
State  Commissioners,  of  the  country  being  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  high  in  these  parts ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  dis- 
covery cx)nfirms  the  American  claim.  The  British  Commissioners  have 
corrected  this  monstrous  mis-statement,  and  shown  how  it  probably 
originated ;  but  still  the  absolute  height  of  the  high  lands  in  this  part  is 
quite  beside  the  question. 

It  is  another  objection  of  the  Commissioners  (p.  55*)  to  these  high 
lands  of  the  Americans,  in  addition  to  their  alleged  want  of  continuity, 
and  their  not  dividing  waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  **  that  they 
pass  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  *  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River,'  and  therefore  could  not  by  any  reasoning.be  shown 
to  be  the  high  lands  of  the  Treaty  of  1783;  those  high  lands  being 
required  by  that  treaty  to  go  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut River." 

But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Americans  do  not  claim  those  high 
lands  which  pass  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Connecticut  River 
as  their  high  lands.  Such  part  of  the  high  lands  does  not  correspond 
to  the  words  of  the  treaty  as  dividing  the  rivers :  but  when  the  Americans 
have  followed  their  high  lands  westward  to  the  source  of  the  Etchemin, 
they  then  follow,  in  a  southern  direction,  those  high  lands  (1000  feet 
high)  which  divide  the  basins  of  the  Etchemin  and  Chaudi^re  from  those 
of  the  St.  John ;  and  in  doing  so  they  comply  with  the  words  of  the 
treaty ;  and  any  competent  geographer  will  admit  that  so  far  they  are 
right. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  treaty  by  the  British  Commissioners,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  collected  sufficient  extrinsic  evidence  to  show  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  intend  to  surrender  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John, 
nor  did  the  United  States  expect  to  obtain  it,  by  the  Treaty  of  1183. 
It  further  appears  that  the  description  of  the  high  lands  in  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  dispute,  first  occurs  in  the  procla- 
mation of  1763,  and  is  repeated  in  the  Act  of  1774.  The  same  descrip- 
tion of  the  high  lands  is  adopted  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Congress 
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(19th  March  1*779),  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  that  body  on  the 
boundary  which  they  should  insist  on  in  their  contemplated  negotialioos 
for  a  peace.     A  public  Act  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  1192  also 
rea>gnises  the  high  lauds  of  the  Commissioners,  as  the  high  lands  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783.    The  Commissioners  trace  the  knowledge  of  these 
high  lands  to  the  work  of  Governor  Pownall,  which  was  published  in 
1776,  though  the  materials  were  collected  earlier,  when  he  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.     Pownall  clearly  describes  the  Commissioners'  high 
lands  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  as  far  east  as  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  he  considers  them  to  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  bat  he 
does  not  describe  them  as  dividing  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic.    This  mis-description  first 
appears  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  it  is  absurd  not  to  admit  that  it 
is  a  mis-description,  as  applied  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Commissioners. 
From  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  till  we  reach  the  source  of  the 
Chaiidi^re,  the  description,  as  applied  to  these  high  lands,  is  completely 
false.     Yet  extrinsic  evidence  shows  that  these  are  the  high  lands  of  the 
treaty;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Americans,  in 
the  negotiations  prior  to  the  treaty,  first  proposed  to  make  the  St.  John 
a  boundary^  and  then  abandoning  this  claim,  agreed  to  substitute  for  it 
the  St.  Croix.     In  substituting  the  St.  Croix  for  the  St;  John,  by  way  of 
abandoning  their  claim  to  make  the  St.  John  a  boundary,  they  by 
necessary  implication  surrendered  their  claim  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
St.  John,  and  consequently  (he  high  lands  which  are  to  be  reached  by  the 
due-north  line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  must  be  high  lands  which 
are  south  of  that  basin.     If  such  high  lands  can  be  found,  they  are  the 
high  lands  intended   by  the  treaty;  such  high  lands  are  found,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  wrongly  described.  By  a  strange  mis-management 
of  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  are  clear  and  precise,  and  yet 
they  may  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  if  we 
are  allowed  to  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence.     In  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tion the  Americans  agree  to  accept   something  which  is  less  in  their 
favour  thflin  the  boundary  of  the  St.  John,  and  then  both  parties  sign  a 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  give  to  the  party  which  made  the  concession 
much  more  than  that  party  had  origihally  claimed. 

Lower  Canada  North  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  the  three  principal  districts  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  and  the  two  minor  districts  of  GkspiS  and 
St.  Francis.  It  was  subdivided  into  40  counties  by  an  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  73) :  the  minor  subdivisions  are  seig^ 
nories,  fiefs,  and  townships;  of  seignories  and  fiefis,  besides  smaller 
grants,  there  are  said  to  be  208,  and  of  townships  160.  The  lands  in 
Lower  Canada  are  held  either  by  feudal  tenure  or  in  socage ;  the  lands  of 
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the  former  tenure,  with  some  few  ezceptions,  were  all  granted  before 
the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1159.  Many  of  the  aeignorial  grants  are  of 
great  extent,  and  they  occupy  almost  all  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  those  on  the  Richelieu,  Yamaska,  and  Chaudi^re. 
The  grants  in  socage  have  been  made  since  the  conquest,  and  they  form 
the  townships.  Many  of  these  grants  lie  behind  the  seignorial  grants, 
but  some  of  them  have  rivers  for  their  front. 

The  country  North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  districts:  first,  the  tract  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Maurice ;  second,  that  between  the  St  Maurice  and  the  Saguenay ;  and 
third,  the  remainder  of  the  province  east  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  country  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Maurice  contains  the 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Two  Mountains,  Terrebonne,  La  Chenaye,  L'Assomp- 
tion,  Berthier,  St  Maurice,  and  Montreal.  The  length  of  river  which 
bounds  this  district  on  the  west  and  south  is  450  miles,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  is  navigable.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
from  Trois  Rivieres  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  to  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  The  lands  on  the  Ottawa  are  generally  very 
fertile :  on  the  river  there  are  rich  alluvial  grounds,  and  behind  them  a 
more  elevated  tract.  The  village  of  Wright  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gatineau,  a  stream  which  enters  the  Ottawa  on  the  left  bank :  it  is 
opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  at  the  present  head 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ottawa ;  which  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  proximity  of  a  fertile  district,  may  render  it  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  The  settlements  above  the  township  of  Hull,  which  con- 
tains the  village  of  Wright,  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Lake  of  Chaudi^re  and  the  Lac  des  Chats,  which  is  still 
higher.  Grenville,  on  the  Ottawa,  near  the  termination  of  the  steam-boat 
navig^ation,  below  the  Falls  of  Chaudi^re,  is  a  flourishing  place. 

The  interior  of  the  country  between  the  ^St.  Maurice  and  the  Ottawa 
is  very  little  known.  In  1829  an  exploring  party  ascended  the  St.  Mau- 
rice to  Wimontichingue  in  48°  N.  lat.,  and  Uien  passed  along  a  series  of 
lakes  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  source  of  the  Aux  Li^vres,  which 
the  party  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa  on  the  left  bank,  a 
direct  distance  of  150  miles,  but  considerably  more  along  the  bends  of 
the  Aux  Lit^vres.  The  tract  which  is  thus  surrounded  by  rivers  and 
fresh  water  lakes,  is  about  12,000  square  miles :  the  interior  of  it  is 
almost  unknown. 

The  lower  country  between  Grenville  on  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Mau- 
rice^ is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  on  which  there  are  many  flourish- 
ing settlements.  This  tract  is  generally  fertile.  There  is  a  main  road 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  are  roads  along  the  banks  of  the  chief 
rivers,  as  the  Du  Loup,  Maikinonge,  L'Assomption,  &c.  The  town  of 
Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St. 
Maurice  at  its  junction  with  the  St  Lawrence :  the  name  is  derived  firom 
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the  circumstance  of  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Maurice  being  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  small  islands.  Though  the  third  town  in  the  province, 
Three  Rivers  is  a  place  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  its  popu- 
lation probably  doel  not  much  exceed  3000.  It  was  founded  by  the 
French  in  1618  with  a  view  of  being  a  dep^t  for  the  fur-trade,  but  after 
the  establishment  of  Montreal  it  declined.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  large  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  wharfs.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  exports  of  timber,  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines  at  St. 
Maurice,  in  peltries  to  a  small  amount,  and  in  the  supply  of  this  part  of 
the  province  with  British  manufactured  goods.  The  chief  buildings  in 
the  town  are  the  Ursuline  convent,  founded  in  1667,  for  the  education  of 
youth,  chiefly  females,  and  as  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  inGrm  poor ; 
the  court-house,  gaol,  and  barracks.  From  Three  Rivers  westward  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  there  is  a  series  of  flour- 
ishing settlements  and  villages.  Of  these  villages  Berthier,  about  half- 
way between  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Eustache,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Du  Ch^ne  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  the  principal,  and  both 
of  theni  are  places  of  some  trade.  On  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  there 
is  a  village  of  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  Indians,  among  whom  two  mis- 
sionary priests  reside. 

The  Isle  Jesus,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  that  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  called  the  Riviere  St.  Jean  or  Jesus,  and  from  the 
island  of  Montreal  by  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles  long  and  six  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated island  is  a  seignory  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec.  There  is  now  very  little 
timber  on  it. 

The  island  and  seignory  of  Montreal,  which  also  forms  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  beautiful  island  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  and  ten 
wide  in  the  widest  part :  it  is  the  property  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
at  Montreal.  With  the  exception  of  the  C6teau  St.  Pierre  and  a  few 
other  elevations,  the  island  is  level,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams  which  turn  many  grist  and  saw-mills  in  the  interior;  and 
many  more  on  the  shores  are  worked  by  the  river  which  surrounds  the 
island.  The  canal  of  La  Chine,  which  was  made  to  avoid  the  difficult 
passage  of  the  Sault,  or  rapid,  St.  Louis,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  which 
connects  the  west  end  of  the  island  with  the  town  of  Montreal,  passes 
through  a  low  tract.  The  soil  of  the  island  of  Montreal  is  generally  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated :  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  excel- 
lent apples  and  pears,  and  to  the  ripening  of  the  grape ;  peaches  also, 
with  care,  attain  perfection.  The  island  contains  numerous  good  roads. 
The  city  of  Montreal  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  45®  30* 
N.  lat. :  the  area  which  the  city  and  the  suburbs  cover  is  about  1020 
acres.     It  was  founded  in  the  year  1640,  and  at  first  had  the  name  of 
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Villemarie,  which  was  changed  to  that  of  Mont  R^al,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
from  an  eminence  of  that  name  which  commands  the  city.     Between  the 
Royal  Mount  and  the  river  there  is  a  low  tract  of  land,  about  two  miles 
wide,  on  which  the  city  stands.     Montreal  may  now  be  called  a  hand- 
some place,  at  least  the  newer  parts  of  it.     It  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  the  lower  town,  the  latter  of  which  is  described  as  consisting  "  of 
gloomy-looking  houses,  having  d$irk  iron  shutters ;  and  although  it  may 
be  a  little  cleaner  than  Quebec,  it  is  still  very  dirty }  and  the  streets  are 
not  only  narrow  and  ill-paved,  but  the  footpaths  are  interrupted  by  slanting 
cellar-doors  and  other  projections."  (M'Gregor.)     The  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  much  more  agreeable.     The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a  grayish 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tin  or  sheet-iron.     The  Rue  Notre  Dame,  which 
is  1344  yards  long  and  30  feet  wide,  contains  most  of  the  principal  edi- 
fices :  these  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  poor ;  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  designed  for  female  instruction  ; 
the  General  Hospital,  which  is  a  refuge  for  infirm  poor  and  invalids ;  the 
new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  RecoUet  Convent,  the  Convent  of  the 
Grey  Sisters,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Petit  Seminaire,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  churches,  the  Court-house,  New  Gaol,  Government  House, 
Nelson's  Monument,  and  the  Quebec  Barracks.     The  new  Cathedral, 
which  was  commenced  in  1824,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  North  America.     Both  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  the  Petit  Seminaire,  which  was  built  by  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  are  places  of  education  for  youth.     M 'Gill's  College,  for  which  a 
munificent  provision  was  made  by  the  founder,  James  M*Gill,  was  incor- 
porated in  1821.     It  has  five  professors,  who  give  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  it*  is  open  to  persons  of  all 
religious  denominations.     The  city  contains  a  library  and  reading-room, 
a  natural  history  society  and  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  savings'-bank,  and 
other  useful  associations.     The  population,  which  is  estimated  at  more 
than  35,000,  is  chiefly  French;  the  remainder  are  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Americans.     The  city,  until  lately,  had  nothing  like  a  regular  police. 
From  its  position  Montreal  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.     Vessels 
drawing  15  feet  water  can  come  close  up  to  the  shore  when  the  river 
is  not  obstructed  by  ice.     In  the  year  1836  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
which  entered  the  'port  of  Montreal  was  22,289,  of  which  15,410  was 
from  Great  Britain :  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which  cleared  out- 
wards was  21,901,  of  which   18,414  was  to  Great  Britain.      Until 
recently  there  were  no  wharfs,  and  the  ships  lay  in  deep  water  close  to 
the  bank  in  front  of  the  city. 

The  county  of  Vaudreuil  forms  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  bounded  by 
Lake  St.  Francis,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  boundary  line,  above  described, 
between  l4)wer  and  Upper  Canada  in  its  course  from  the  Lake  St.  Francis 
to  the  Ottawa.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  level,  witli 
the  exception  of  some  gentle  ndgei-|HHpB|Mit  conspicuous  height 
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within  it  is  the  Montagne  Ste.  Magdaleine,  in  the  seignory  of  Rigaud, 
near  the  summit  of  which  is  a  rectangular  area  of  about  twelve  acres, 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetable  production,  and  covered  with  rounded  stones, 
so  distributed  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  ploughed  ridges,  whence  it 
has  derived  the  appellation  of  Pi^ce  de  GucSrets.  Beneath  it,  the  ripplings 
of  a  brook  are  distinctly  heard,  but  the  waters  themselves  have  never  yet 
been  discovered,  though  some  attempts  to  do  so  were  made  by  throwing  up 
the  stones  immediately  at  the  spot  where  the  noise  is  most  audible.  To 
the  depth  of  12  or  18  feet,  to  which  they  have  penetrated,  neither  moss 
nor  soil  of  any  species  could  be  found,  but  merely  a  dry  accumulation  of 
trap  and  sand- stones  of  moderate  bulk."  (Bouchette.)  The  villages  of 
Rigaud  and  Vaudreuil  are  on  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  The 
extreme  eastern  point  of  the  county  of  Vaudreuil,  the  Pointe  des  Cascades, 
is  a  place  of  great  thoroughfare  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada:  steam- 
boats sail  from  this  point  to  La  Chine  in  two  hours,  and  from  La  Chine  to 
this  point  in  three  hours.  The  steam-boat  navigation,  which  is  inter- 
rupted at  the  Pointe  des  Cascades,  is  resumed  at  C^teau  du  Lac,  about 
twelve  miles  higher  up.  The  road  from  the  cascades  runs  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  to  Cuteau  du  Lac,  and  between  these  two  places  there  is 
a  succession  of  dangerous  rapids  called  I^s  Cascades  and  Les  Cedres. 
The  steam- boat  navigation  is  continued  from  C6teau  du  Lac  to  Com- 
wall,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  when  it  is  again  interrupted  by 
the  succession  of  rapids  called  the  Long  Sault,  and  the  journey  is  made 
by  stages  to  Prescott,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to 
Ogdensburg  in  New  York.  From  Prescott  to  Kingston  the  steam- 
navigation  is  uninterrupted.  A  ship  canal  has  beert  commenced  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  the  Long  Sault  rapid,  and  an  immense  sum  has  been 
expended  on  it ;  but  this  great  work  still  remains  unfinished,  owing,  as  it 
appears,  to  political  circumstances,  originating  in  the  state  of  affiEiirs  in 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  Saguenay,  comprehends  the  counties  of  Champlaio, 
Portneuf,  Quebec,  Montmorenci,  and  part  of  Saguenay.  The  river  coast 
of  this  district  is  about  190  miles;  Quebec  is  about  70  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Maurice  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  few  settle- 
ments more  than  ten  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the  most  populous  part  of 
this  district  is  that  which  lies  west  of  Quebec,  and  is  drained  by  the  rivers 
Batiscan,  St.  Anne,  Portneuf,  and  Jaques  Cartier.  These  rivers  are  not 
navigable,  but  are  used  in  spring  for  the  floating  down  of  rough  limber 
made  into  strong  rafts.  The  land  is  generally  good,  and  is  said  to  improve 
as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  There  is  a  road  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers.  The  chief  parishes  on  this  line  are  Cap 
Santt!  and  St.  Anne  s,  at  the  latter  of  which  there  is  good  accommodation 
for  travellers. 

Quebec  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  46°  50'  N» 
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lat.  71°  10'  W.  long.,  at  a  point  where  the  river,  being  followed  upwards 
from  the  sea,  suddenly  contracts,  and,  accordingly,  the  Indian  word  Quebec 
is  said  to  signify  narrow.     Quebec  was  founded  by  Samuel  de  Champlain 
in  1608,  and  has  never  had  any  other  name.     It  was  taken  by  the  English 
under  Greneral  Wolfe  in  1759,  after  a  battle  fought  on  the  plains  [of 
Abraham,  close  to  the  town.     Wolfe  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  died  shortly  after  of  his  wounds. 
In  the  year  1775,  during  the  Araferican  revolutionary  war,  Generals 
Arnold  and  Montgomery  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Quebec 
by  assault  in  the  night,  and  Qeneral  Montgomery  fell  in  the  attack.  The 
city  stands  on  a  promontory,  which  is  a  part  of  the  high  lands  that  lie  at 
the  back  of  Quebec ;  the  extremity  of  this  promontory,  which  is  called  Cape 
Diamond,  rises  abruptly  more  than  300  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Opposite  to  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  Point  Levi. 
The  elevation  gradually  declines  from  Cape  Diamond  towards  the  north, 
and  then  descends  suddenly  to  the  level  of  the  St.  Charles,  a  small  stream 
which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  below  Quebec.     The  dis- 
tance across  the  peninsula  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
front  of  the  fortifications,  is  1837  yards;  the  circuit  of  the  fortifications 
is  about  2i  miles,     About  40  acres  of  this  inclosed  space  on  Cape  Dia- 
mond are  occupied  by  military  works.     The  city  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.    The  lower  town  lies  round  the  base  of  the 
rock,  and  a  large  part  of  it  stands  on  artificial  ground.     Formerly  the 
water  used  to  wash  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond  at  high  tide ;  but  various 
wharfs  have  been  from  time  to  time  constructed  upon  the  beach,  and  a 
foundation  has  been  made  strong  enough  to  support  houses.    There  is  a 
dock  for  repairing  ships,  and  a  ship-building  yard,  under  Cape  Diamond. 
The  houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  generally  ill-built,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  badly  paved.     There  is  a  government  gun-boat  wharf 
and  guard-house  at  a  part  called  Brehaut's  wharf.     From  the  wharf  to  a 
place  called  Cul  de  Sac  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  store- 
houses and  wharfs,  at  most  of  which  ships  can  lie  at  low  water  without 
taking  the  ground.     The  public  buildings  in  the  lower  town  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Government 
Warehouse,  the  Custom-house,  the   wharfs,  dockyards,   and   markets. 
The  bank  contains  the  Quebec  library,  which  is  the  most  valuable  in  the 
province.     On  the  low  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  St.  Charles  is 
the  mean  suburb  of  St.  Roche.    The  ascent  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  from  Brehaut's  wharf  to  the  citadel,  and  also  by  a  long 
narrow  street  which  leads  through  the  city  walls.     The  streets  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  are  rather  narrow,  but  pretty  well  built.     All  the 
public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  are  roofed  with  tin  or 
sheet-iron.    The  upper  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  mounted  with 
heavy  ordnance,  and  has  four  gates,  which  are  strongly  defended.     Alto- 
gether, Quebec  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.    The  prm- 
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cipal  buildings  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines,  the 
H6pital  Gk^nt^ral,  the  Monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  now  used  as  barracks, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  and  the  old  palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Quebec,  now  the  Parliament  House.  The  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Groveruor,  was  accidentally  burnt 
during  the  winter  of  1834-5.  In  the  year  1827  a  monument  was  erected 
in  the  upper  town  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Dalhdusie,  the  then  Governor.  The  armoury  of  Que- 
bec is  said  to  be  onlv  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

There  is  a  French  college  at  Quebec  for  general  instruction,  a  grammar- 
school,  and  various  French  establishments  for  education.  There  is  also 
a  royal  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  a  literary  and  historical 
society,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  various  benevolent  and  friendly  so- 
cieties. Four  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city— one  only  in  English, 
another  only  in  French,  and  the  other  two  in  both  languages. 

The  river  opposite  to  Quebec  is  about  1300  yards  wide,  and  the  tide 
rises  about  25  feet.  About  five  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  fertile  island 
of  Orleans,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  four  or  five  wide :  it  is 
pretty  densely  inhabited  and  well  cultivated.  This  island  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels,  both  of  which  are  navigable.  Between  the 
southern  extremity  of  Orleans  and  Cape  Diamond  is  the  basin  of  Quebec, 
which  is  about  five  miles  long  and  four  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The 
river  is  seldom  firmly  frozen  over  at  Quebec,  owing  to  the  high  tides ; 
but  the  winter  lasts  from  November  to  May,  during  which  time  all  com- 
merce on  the  river  is  suspended.  The  winter  is  intensely  cold,  and  the 
summer  is  as  warm  as  that  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  spirits,  ale,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candles. 

The  population  of  Quebec  in  1831,  including  the  upper  and  lower 
town,  with  the  three  suburbp,  was  25,915,  of  which  number  about  two- 
thirds  are  said  to  be  French.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1159,  it 
was  about  8000  or  9000.  In  the  year  1837,  937  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  293,268,  entered  the  port  of  Quebec,  of  which  ships  787  were  from 
Great  Britain;  and  1050  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  322,877  cleared  out, 
of  which  ships  913  were  for  Great  Britain.  In  the  years  1836-5-4,  the 
number  of  ships,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  was  somewhat  greater. 
The  number  of  emigrants  who  land  at  Quebec  is  very  considerable :  in 
the  years  1830-1,  the  number  was  above  50,000  in  each  year;  in  the 
following  years,  to  1837  inclusive,  it  varied  from  about  12,000  to  about 
30,000 ;  in  the  year  1838  the  number  was  reduced  to  4992,  but  in  1839 
it  increased  to  7439.  The  diminution  in  1838  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
disturbances  in  Canada  at  that  time ;  and  the  amount  of  emigration  in 
the  present  year  (1840)  is  said  to  be  much  increased.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrants  are  poor  persons  from  Ireland,  who  often  land  in  a 
very  deplorable  state.     Of  the  emigrante  into  the  Canadas  it  is  estimated 
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that  more  than  one-half  ultimately  go  to  the  United  States.  A  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Quebec  is  described  as  of  a  lawless  and  vicious  cha- 
racter,  and  yet  the  police  of  the  city  was  very  defective  and  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  until  within  the  last  two 
years. 

About  nine  miles  north-east  from  Quebec  the  river  Montmorenci  enters 
the  St  Lawrence.  The  river  flows  with  great  rapidity  from  the  hilly 
country  in  the  interior,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  is  precipitated  over  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  about 
200  feet  high,  and  forms  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci.  The  breadth  of  the 
sheet  of  water  is  about  50  feet. 

.  The  country  to  the  north-east  of  Quebec  is  more  mountainous  than  to 
the  west,  and  contains  few  settlements.  Between  Quebec  and  the 
Saguenay  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams — as  the  St.  Charles, 
Montmorenci,  St  Anne's,  Du  Gouffre,  Mai  Bay,  and  Black  River. 
There  are  excellent  mill  sites  on  these  rivers  and  their  smaller  branches. 
The  sestuaries  of  the  St.  Charles,  Du  Gouffre,  and  Mai  Bay,  form  con- 
venient strands  to  the  river-crafl  and  boats  which  trade  at  Quebec,  at  St. 
Paul's  and  Murray  Bays.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  are  occasionally 
built  at  these  places,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  getting  timber.  The 
settlements  at  St.  Paul's  Bay  are  chiefly  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Gouffre, 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  settlements  at  Mai  Bay  are 
the'remotest  with  which  a  land  communication  is  kept  up. 

The  interior  of  the  country  between  the  Saguenay  and  the  St.  Maurice 
was  explored  by  Mr.  J.  Bouchette,  junior,  in  1828.  He  ascended  the 
St.  Maurice  to  La  Tuque,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  thence  he  went  up 
the  Bastonais  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  St.  Maurice,  and  made 
his  way  to  Lake  St.  John,  which  he  circumnavigated.  He  then  pro- 
ceieded  from  the  Lake  St.  John  to  the  junction  of  the  Chicoutimi  and  the 
Saguenay,  which  he  descended  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  river  he 
returned  to  Quebec,  '*  thus  completing  an  internal  circumnavigation  of 
about  800  miles  in  an  Indian  birch-bark  canoe."  (Bouchette).  The 
country  between  I^a  Tuque  and  Lake  St.  John  is  generally  covered  by 
lakes  and  swamps,  and  occasionally  traversed  by  hills  of  moderate  height, 
consisting  chiefly  of  granite.  There  is  some  cultivable  land  about  the 
larger  lakes,  but  it  is  too  remote  for  any  settlements  at  present.  There 
is  an  establishment  called  the  King's  Post  Company's  Establishment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Metabetshuan,  which  enters  Lake  St.  John  on  the 
south,  and  about  this  place  and  some  distance  westward  from  it  there  is 
good  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  also  eastward  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Petite  DtJcharge.  There  is  also  some  good  land  on  the 
west  side  ;  but  on  the  east  side  the  soil  is  not  so  favourable.  The  large 
island  bounded  by  the  Grande  and  Petite  Dt^charge  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  settlements.  The  port  of  Chicoutimi,  at  the  junction  of  the  tovro 
Discharges,  has  anchorage  for  vessels  in  six  feet  water,  and  is  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  become  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay.  The 
Bay  des  Has,  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  is  capable  of 
containing  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  which  can  enter  it  with  the  same 
wind  that  brings  them  up  the  river ;  and  it  is  favourable  for  a  settlement 
on  account  of  the  large  tracts  of  arable  land  which  surround  it,  and  extend 
to  Lake  Kinugami  and  Chicoutirai.  The  port  of  Tadousac  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  in  48^  6'  N.  lat. :  the  harbour  is  generally  secure,  but 
the  surrounding  country  is  very  poor. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Saguenay  has  a  river  and  coast  line  of  above 
600  miles )  but  little  is  known  of  it,  except  the  coast,  whic^  has  been 
explored  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  Portneuf  is  a  trading  port  about 
forty  miles  below  the  Saguenay,  within  the  grant  of  Mille  Vaches. 
Numerous  rivers  cross  this  extensive  country  and  enter  the  St.  Lavrrence; 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  part  of  this  tract  is  adapted  for 
agricultural  settlements.  There  are  no  roads  along  the  coast,  and  the 
small  settlement  at  Portneuf,  which  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  a  chapel, 
has  no  communication  with  the  civilised  world  except  by  water.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  extensive  country  east  of  the  Saguenay,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  country  west  of  it,  are  called  the  Domaine,  and  comprehended  in 
a  lease  from  the  Crown  to  the  King's  Posts'  Company,  who  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  bartering,  hunting,  and  fishing  within  the  limits  of 
the  Domaine. 

Lower  Canada  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Chaudi^re  and  the  western  limits  of 
Lower  Canada  is  said  to  contain  near  14,000  square  miles.  It  includes 
the  seventeen  counties  of  Megantic,  Sherbrooke,  Lotbini^re,  Nicolet, 
Yamaska,  Drummond,  Richelieu,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Shefibrd,  Stanstead, 
Missisqui,  Rouville,  Aciidie,  Chambly,  Beauhamois,  La  Prairie,  and 
Verch^res,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Dorchester  and  Beauce.  The 
total  population  of  the  district  is  probably  near  200,000.  Part  of  the 
lands  are  held  by  feudal  tenure,  and  part  in  socage.  The  feudal  grants 
occupy  about  3800  square  miles.  In  the  townships  the  lands  are  held 
in  socage,  the  prevalent  language  is  English,  and  the  manners  of  the 
settlers  and  their  agriculture  resemble  those  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
state  of  Vermont.     In  the  seignories  French  is  the  common  language. 

The  tract  between  the  Yamaska  and  the  boundary  of  the  province  on 
Lake  St.  Francis  is  a  rich  plain,  the  centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Richelieu.  The  only  lands  in  this  tract  held  in  socage  are  three  town- 
ships. The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  rich  crops,  which  fiir- 
nish  the  principal  supply  of  wheat  from  this  province  to  the  British 
market.  The  main  roads  follow  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  generally 
good. 

The  town  of  Sorel  or  William  Henry  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Richelieu  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the  French 
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in  1665.  It  contains  about  200  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  about  1500 
inhabitants  :  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  of  stone. 
There  are  barracks  and  some  government  buildings.  Some  vessels  are 
built  here,  as  there  is^sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Richelieu.  There 
is  some  trade  in  timber  and  grain.  On  the  basin  of  Chambly,  at  the 
place  where  the  current  of  the  Richelieu  becomes  more  gentle,  is  situated 
the  village  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  on  the  rapids 
above  the  basin.  La  Prairie,  a*  village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  about  eight 
miles  from  Montreal,  is  the  most  populous  and  thriving  village  in  the 
province.  A  rail-road,  the  only  one  in  British  North  America,  connects 
La  Prairie  with  St.  Johns  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  railway,  which  was 
constructed  by  a  company  of  individuals 'under  the  name  of  the  Champ* 
lain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company,  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  con- 
sists of  plate-rails  laid  on  wooden  sleepers.  The  road  passes  through  a 
level  country.  Two  locomotive-engines  are  used  on  the  railway.*  The 
extensive  seignory  of  Beauhamois  is  in  the  western  angle  of  this  part  of 
the  province,  which  is  formed  by  the  American  boundary-line  and 
Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francis.  The  small  village  of  Beauhamois,  on 
the  shores  of  St.  Louis,  is  visited  by  the  steam-bOat  that  plies  between 
La  Chine'  and  the  Cascades  for  its  daily  supply  of  wood. 

The  tract  along  the  St.  Lawrence  between  the  Yamaska  and  the 
Chaudi^re  is  occupied  by  seignories.  There  is  also  the  seignory  of 
Nouvelle  Beauce  on  the  Chaudi&re.  A  large  part  of  these  seignories 
is  still  covered  with  wood  :  the  cultivated  part^  produce  grain  and 
flax.  There  are  several  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  the  village  of  Nicolet  there  is  a  college  which  was  established 
by  Plessis,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  settlements 
in  La  Beauce  are  on  the  Kennebec  road,  which  was  opened  in  1830,  and 
forms  a  direct  communication  between  Boston  and  Quebec.  Large  quan-^ 
tities  of  live  stock  are  imported  into  the  province  by  this  route ;  and 
owing  10  the  increase  of  trade,  &c.,  a  custom-house  officer  has  been  sta* 
tioned  at  St.  Mary's,  which  is  the  largest  village  on  the  Chaudidre. 

The  remainder  of  this  tract  of  country  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  which  are  thinly  settled.  In  some  of 
these  townships  that  border  on  the  United  States,  American  settlers  have 
squatted  on  the  uncultivated  lands  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  ex- 
tensive grants.  The  townships  in  fjower  Canada,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  divisions  established  for  surveying  rather  than  for  other  purposes,  and 
in  their  organization  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  townships  in  the 
New  England  States,  with  which  the  sameness  of  name  and  proximity  of 
these  eastern  townships  naturally  lead  to  a  comparison. 

The  town  of  Sherbrooke,  which  contains  about  50  houses,  is  situated  at 
a  considerable  elevation  on  both  sides  of  the  Magog,  and  at  its  junction 

♦  <'  Steveusou's  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Eugiueeriiig  of  North  America." — London,  1838, 
p.  274. 
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with  the  St.  Francis.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  present  navigation  of  the 
St.  Francis,  and,  till  recently,  the  seat  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district  of 
St.  Francis,  it  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  Stanstead,  which  is  south 
of  Sherbrooke,  and  near  the  American  border,  is  the  next  village  in  size, 
and  in  appearance  it  is  somewhat  superior  to  Sherbrooke.  There  are 
other  small  villages  in  the  eastern  townships.  The  inhabitants  are  an  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  people.  They  have  various  kinds  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, as  homespun  cloths  and  linens. 

The  part  of  Canada  which  lies  Cast  of  the  Chaudi^re  forms  a  loug 
narrow  strip  about  280  miles  in  length,  bounded  by  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  high  lands  which  separate  them  from  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  St.  John  :  it  joins  the  district  of  Gasped.  The  tract  included 
within  the  upper  basin  of  the  St.  John  is  claimed,  as  above  stated,  both 
by  the  Americans  and  the  English.  There  are  no  large  settlements  along 
this  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  they  are  more  numerous  than  on 
the  north  bank.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  which  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  35  mUes  below  Quebec,  is  the  village  of  St. 
Thomas,  situated  in  a  beautiful  rich  and  well  cultivated  valley.  Between 
St.  Thomas  and  Point  Levi  are  the  villages  of  St.  Michel  and  St.  Vallier, 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  a  good  road.  Still  lower 
down  are  the  settlements  of  Sl  Roche  des  Aulnais,  St.  Anne'e,  and  those 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quelle,  a  few  miles  above  Kamouraska.  At 
St.  Anne's  there  is  a  college ;  and  at  Quelle  there  is  a  good  porpoise 
fishery.  Kamouraska,  which  is  90  miles  from  Quebec,  is  situated  in  a 
salubrious  country ;  and  as  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  here  quite 
salt,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  in  summer  as  a  bathing  place. 
The  country  about  Kamouraska  is  well  settled  :  it  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  for  the  Quebec  market.  Below  Kamouraska  the  port- 
age of  Temiscouata  commences.  This  portage,  which  is  about  51 
miles  long  (including  the  whole  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence), 
crosses  the  country  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Temiscouata, 
and  is  part  of  the  mail  route  to  Frederictoa  and  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  (p.  390).  Lower  down  the  river,  and  nearly  op}>o8ite 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  are  the  parishes  and  small  settlements 
of  Cacona,  Isle  Verte  and  Trois  Pistoles;  and  still  lower,  those  of  Ri- 
mouski.  There  is  no  public  road  further  than  apoint  called  Anse  au 
Coq,  about  12  miles  below  the  church  of  Rimouski.  Up  to  this  point 
there  is  a  main  road  all  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  connects  the  nu- 
merous settlements'  on  the  river :  other  roads,  called  routes^  lead  from  the 
main  road  into  the  interior,  and  are  intersected  by  other  long  lines  of  road 
parallel  to  the  main  road  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  roads  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  are  substantial  bridges  over  many  of 
the  streams.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mitis  vessels  take  in  cargoes  of  tim- 
ber. The  chief  settlements  in  the  sei^ory  of  Mitis  are  about  Little 
Mitis  Bay,  and  have  a  light  but  good  soil,  which  is  improved  by  the  sea- 
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weed  that  is  used  as  manure.  lu  the  neighbourhood  there  are  fisheries 
of  salmon,  herring,  halibut  and  cod.  Kempt  road  leads  from  Grand 
Mitis  to  Lake  Metapediac,  and  thence  to  the  river  Ristigouche,  and 
thus  opens  a  communication  with  Gaspt^  and  New  Brunswick.  Matane, 
about  30  miles  below  Mitis,  is  separated  from  it  by  an  uninhabited 
country,  but  the  intervening  tract  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  settle* 
ments.  There  are  a  few  settlements  at  Matane  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Matane. 

The  district  of  Gaspt^  commences  at  Cape  Chat,  and  the  coast  line 
extends  from  that  point  to  the  head  of  Ristigouche  Bay  :  the  coast  line 
is  estimated  to  be  about  350  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  un- 
even, but  it  is  generally  well  wooded,  except  on  some  of  the  highest  hills, 
and  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  agriculture.  There  is  a  tract  of  rich  land 
about  50  miles  in  length  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the  land  on  the 
Ristigouche  is  still  more  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ristigouche, 
which  has  numerous  branches,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The 
other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Grasp^  and  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
inconsiderable.  Graspe  Bay  is  an  excellent  harbour.  The  numerous 
lakes  on  the  high  land  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in 
fish.  The  roads  are  few  and  very  bad.  From  Cape  Chat  to  Gasped 
Bay  the  coast  is  unsettled  :  the  population  is  principally  on  Graspe  Bay, 
and  between  point  Mackerel  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs and  the  Ristigouche.  There  are  also  a  few  Micmac  Indians. 
In  1825  the  population  of  the  district,  not  including  the  Indians,  was 
about  5000.  The  district  is  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Gasped  and 
Bonaventure.  The  only  villages  are  Carlisle  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
and  Perct^  on  the  east  coast.  The  soil  produces  good  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots  ;  and  there  are  excellent  mea- 
dows. The  climate  is  not  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sky  in  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs is  free  from  the  fogs  that  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  exports  are  fish  and  oil,  with 
some  timber  and  furs.  The  cod  fishery  employed  about  1800  persons 
twenty  years  ago.  The  produce  of  the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries  is 
considerable ;  and  the  whale  fishery  employs  a  few  schooners.  Some 
ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  district.  The  timber  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  commenced  about  1815  or  1816,  is  now  become  consider- 
able. In  some  parts  of  the  district  there  are  very  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  which  offer  the  materials  for  an  extended  timber  trade.  There  is 
a  resident  judge  of  the  district,  who  has  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year.* 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1830,  was 
511,917,  of  whom  a  very  great  majority  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.     According  to  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1831, 

*  Very  little  geems  to  be  known  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Gaspe  by  the 
authorities  at  Quebec.— (I-Kwd  Durham's  Report,  p.  42.) 
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the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  proprietors  was  3,981,193  statute  acres; 
and  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  85,437.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  is  agriculture.  There  are  domestic  manufactures  of  the  eom- 
mon  fabrics  used  for  clothing,  such  as  coarse  cloth,  flannel,  and  linen. 
In  1831  there  were  395  grist  mills,  737  saw  mills,  70  distilleries,  489 
pot  and  pearl  manufactories,  103  iron  works,  14  oil  mills,  97  fulling 
mills,  and  90  carding  mills. 

The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  1831  was  389,706,  of  horses  116,686, 
of  sheep  543,343,  and  of  hogs  295,137.  The  agricultural  products 
are  wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley,  rye,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  buck- 
wheat. 

The  exports  of  Lower  Canada  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  wheat,  floor,  and 
timber.  Salted  meat,  with  grain  and  flour,  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  custom- 
house returns,  is  trifling.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  metals, 
cordage,  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of  British  manufac- 
tures ;  and  from  the  British  West  India  Islands  sugar,  molsases,  coffee 
and  rum. 

There  is  a  Protestant  Bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  diocese  includes  the 
Upper  Province  also,  an  Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  rectors  of  certain 
parishes,  and  ministers  for  the  '  missions,*  whose  stipend  is  paid  through 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  re- 
ceives for  that  purpose  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  There  is  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  scattered  through  the  province,  and  particularly  in  the 
seignories,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  a  most  exemplary  body  of  men,  and  in 
the  late  disturbed  times  have  used  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  pie- 
serving  tranquillity.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  still  retains  the  en- 
dowments which  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  the  priests 
have  the  right  to  tithes  of  lands,  but  only  so  long  as  the  proprietor  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  As  soon  as  the  land  passes,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  to  a 
Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  loses  the  tithes.  The  incomes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  may  be  considered  large,  according  to  the 
scale  of  living  in  the  country.  There  are  places  of  worship  all  through 
the  province  for  dissenters  from  the  Anglican  church. 

The  means  for  education  of  the  superior  kind  may  be  collected  from 
what  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  said  that  the  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect cause  a  great  many  young  men  to  resort  to  the  United  States  for 
general,  and  still  more  for  professional  education.  The  French  and 
Irish  population  of  Lower  Canada  are  indebted  for  their  education  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerg}' ;  but  the  people  are  generally  ignorant,  and  the 
Britisli  Government  is  charged  with  having  attempted  nothing  for  the 
promotion  of  general  education  since  the  conquest  of  the  Province. 
The  British  Government  is  also  charged  with  applying  '  the  Jesuits' 
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estates,  part  of  the  property  designed  for  purposes  of  education,  to 
supply  a  species  of  fund  for  secret  services.'  (Ijord  Durham's  Report, 
p.  49.) 

The  number  of  militia-men  in  1833  was  as  follows : — 

from  18  to  59  ynn  of  age.  Namber  of  Muskets. 

Quebec  .      .  .   29,786  2836 

Three  Rivers  .     8,709  1330 

Montreal      .  .  47,377  3708 

St.  Francis   .  .     6,215  130 

Gasp*?     .      .  .     2,250 

-  94,337  8004 

There  is  a  chief  justice  of  Quebec  with  a  salary  of  1500/. ;  three 
puisne  judges  of  Quebec,  with  salaries  of  900/.  each ;  one  chief  justice 
of  Montreal,  with  a  salary  of  1100/. ;  three  puisne  judges  at  Montreal 
with  salaries  of  900/.  each ;  a  resident  judge  at  Three  Rivers,  900/. ;  a 
judge  of  the  inferior  district  of  St.  Francis,  500/. ;  and  a  judge  of  the 
inferior  district  of  Gaspt?,  500/.  These  sums  are  given  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Act  (3  and  4  Vic,  c.  35.)  by  which  the  two  Provinces  are  re- 
united. The  same  schedule  gives  a  salary  of  1500/.  to  one  chief  justice 
of  Upper  Canada ;  salaries  of  900/.  to  each  of  four  puisne  judges,  and 
1125/.  to  a  vice  chancellor.  By  the  same  Act  the  salary  of  the  Governor 
of  the  United  Provinces  is  7000/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 1000/, 

The  British  Americau  Land  Company,  which  was  incorporated  by 
the  British  Parliament,  has  purchased  from  the  British  Government 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Shefford,  Stanstead  and  Sher- 
brook,  part  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada.  Part  of  these 
purchased  lands,  consisting  of  crown  and  clergy  reserves,  are  mostly  in 
detached  lots  of  200  acres.  By  agreement  with  the  Government,  part 
of  the  purchase-money  paid  by  the  Company  is  to  be  expended  in  public 
works  and  improvements,  such  as  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  school- 
houses,  market-houses,  churches,  and  parsonage-houses. 

By  the  proclamation  of  1763  the  isUmds  of  Anticosti  and  Madeleine 
or  Magdalen  were  annexed  and  put  under  the  care  and  inspection  of 
the  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  By  the  14th  Geo.  3,  c.  83,  Anticosti 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands  were,  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  created  and  established 
by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation.  By  the  Act  for  re-uniting  the  two 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  her  Majesty  may,  if  she  pleases, 
annex  the  Magdalen  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  eleven  in  number,  are  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, between  47^  30^  and  47^  38'  n.  lat :  they  are  included  in  Gaspt;. 
Magdalen,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  Isle  Roy  ale,  or  Coffin's  Island,  is 
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the  largest  of  the  group,  and  it  contains  some  settlements.  It  la  25 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  one  league  wide :  it  is  generally  barren 
and  mountainous.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  of  inconsiderable  size. 
The  population,  which  is  about  1000,  are  chiefly  French  Acadians. 
They  have  no  agriculture  beyond  the  cultivation  of  some  potato  grounds ; 
but  they  have  pasture-grounds,  on  which  they  maintain  some  live  stock. 
The  inhabitants  derive '  their  subsistence  from  the  fisheries,  which  are 
chiefly  for  seals,  herring  and  cod.  The  fishery  of  the  sea-cow,  as  it  is 
called,  was  formerly  productive,  but  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  followed,  as 
the  sea-cows  have  deserted  their  usual  places  of  resort.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  very  healthy  people,  with  light  complexion  and  flaxen  hair. 

There  are  two  churches  on  the  islands,  and  a  parsonage-house  for  the 
Missionary.  Numerous  shipwrecks  take  place  on  these  islands,  and  the 
wrecked  persons  would  perish  but  for  the  kind  assistance  of  the  poor 
inhabitants. 

(Bouchette's  BritUh  Dominions  in  North  America;  Bouchette*s 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada;  M'Gregor's  British 
America ;  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North 
America ;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

Political  History. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  long  discussion  on  the  state  of  politics  in 
the  two  Canadas  would  be  out  of  place ;  yet,  in  existing  circumstances, 
some  slight  notice  of  the  political  history  of  the  Canadas  is  necessary. 

Canada,  originally  discovered  and  first  settled  by  the  French,  was  by 
them  called  New  France  (La  Nouvelle  France),  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  addition  to  the  country  now  comprised  within 
the  Canadas,  it  included  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
Indeed,  as  the  scheme  of  the  French  Grovernment  was  to  unite  their  pos- 
sessions in  Louisiana  with  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  the  inter- 
mediate country,  comprising  portions  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  created  since  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence,  was  perpetually  the  theatre  of  the  struggles  between  the 
French  and  English  colonists,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  assign 
the  boundary  of  the  French  territory : — their  ambition  had  none,  and 
evidences  are  frequently  discovered  of  the  vastness  of  their  plan  of 
occupation. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  country  possessed 
by  France  was  comprised  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  Still, 
however,  they  were  more  extensive  than  the  present  limits  of  Canada, 
for  when  in  July  of  that  year  General  Amherst  took  Forts  Ticonderogn 
and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  he  strongly' fortified  the  latter, 
designing  it  "  as  a  future  bulwark  to  the  British  territory  ia  the  event  of 
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tbe  French  dominion  in  Canada  being  protracted."  At  that  time  the 
French' had  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain  by  the  possession  of  Isle 
aux  Noix. 

In  September,  1759,  Quebec  capitulated  to  the  English  forces ;  and 
in  the  following  spring  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  In  1763  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  erecting  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  a  separate 
government. 

The  species  of  government  thus  created  was  what  is  called  a  royal 
government,  consisting  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  council,  over  which 
the  people  had  no  control.  They  were,  however,  promised  a  Represen- 
tative Assembly  in  the  following  words : — 

"  We  have  thought  fit  to  publish  and  declare,  by  this  our  proclama- 
tion, that  we  have  in  the  letters  patent  under  our  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain  by  which  the  said  governments  are  constituted,  given  express 
power  and  direction  to  our  governors  of  oUr  said  colonies  respectively, 
that  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  our  said  colonies  will  ad- 
mit thereof,  they  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members  of 
our  council,  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies  within  the  said 
^governments  respectively,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  used  and 
^directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America  which  are  under  our 
immediate  Government." 

The  proclamation  then  proceeds  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  the 
civil  governments ;  clothing  the  governors  and  council  with  powers  of 
legislation,  and  enjoining  them  in  the  making  of  laws  to  conform  *'  as 
near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England."  The  governors  were 
ailso  to  establish  courts  of  justice  *'  as  near  as  agreeable"  to  the  same 
laws,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  settlement  in  the  country,  a  graduated 
scale  of  military  grants  of  land  was  promulgated  from  5000  acres  to  a 
ifield  officer,  down  to  50  acres  for  a  private ;  and  as  nearly  all  offices 
«mder  the  crown  were  filled  up  by  *'  his  majesty's  ancient  subjects,"  his 
majesty's  new  subjects  being  almost  wholly  excluded,  Canada,  under 
the  operation  of  these  two  inducements,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
«f  population. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  General  Murray  issued  an  ordi- 
nance, establishing  courts  of  justice,  where  matters  in  dispute  were  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  This  "  filled  the  poor 
Canadians  with  grief  and  amazement.  They  saw  themselves  bcrefl  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  an  unknown  system  of  jurisprudence 
established  in  their  room.  They  were  utter  strangers  to  the  language  in 
which  their  new  laws  were  written,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  the  usages 
by  which  they  were  to  govern  themselves,  in  cases  where  the  written 
laws  gave  no  directions.    But  as  they  were  accustomed  to  submit  to 
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authority  they  restrained  their  murmurs  and  waited  the  event  with  pa- 
tience, though  not  without  great  anxiety."* 

This  was,  undouhtedly,  the  first  cause  of  discontent  among  the  Cana- 
dian people,  and  it  was  followed  hy  other  measures,  which  tended  to 
produce  that  want  of  confidence  and  sympathy  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  In  addition  to  other  causes  of  discontent,  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  in  the  English  language,  of  which  the  people  were  ignorant. 

Against  this  state  of  the  law  the  people  continued  to  remonstrate,  and 
at  length  with  partial  success.  In  1174,  the  Quebec  act  was  passed, 
by  which  the  civil  law  of  Canada  was  restored :  but  as  the  people  had 
become  habituated  to  the  English  criminal  law,  that  part  was  retained. 
Under  this  act  the  province  of  Quebec  continued  to  be  governed,  until 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  came  into  operation. 

In  accounting  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
desires  of  the  Canadians  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  customary  law, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  state  of  the  American  colonies.  They  were 
then  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment clearly  was  to  propitiate  the  Canadians,  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  law  and  government  as  dissimilar  to  what  prevailed  in  the  other 
colonies  as  possible.  It  should  be  observed,  that  some  discontent  pre- 
vailed in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  a  representative  assembly,  as 
promised  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  the  revolted  colonies  specu- 
lating on  the  effects  of  this  omission,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Canada. 

An  address  was  issued  by  the  revolted  colonies  and  extensively  cir- 
culated, setting  forth  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  a  representative 
government  the  instant  they  became  British  subjects,  the  more  especially 
as  that  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  proclamation  of  1763. 
But  loyalty  was  a  habit  with  the  Canadians,  and  although  they  had  so 
recently  become  British  subjects  they  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  in 
the  general  rebellion.  The  Quebec  act  was  afterwards  set  forth  among 
the  grievances  cited  as  a  justification  of  the  American  declaration  of 
independence. 

The  effect  of  the  American  revolution  was  important  as  regards  the 
political  state  of  Canada.  The  American  loyalists,  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  those  who  held  office  in  the  old  colonies,  and  whose  conduct 
had,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  discontent  which  prevailed,  poured 
into  Canada  and  the  remaining  colonies.  As  a  reward  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  governing  party,  in  a  struggle  which  they  themselves  had 
partly  created,  and  which  had  been  continued  really  for  their  benefit,  the 
chief  offices  in  Canada  were  conferred  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  their  policy  in  both  Canadas  has  produced  much  of 
the  discontent  which  recently  prevailed.     Many  of  these  persons  obtained 

*  Ptoiphlet  entided  Juftice  and  Policy  of  the  Quebec  Act,  1774. 
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seats  in  the  legislative  council  of  Quebec,  and  to  this  day  their  political 
power,  though  attacked  by  succeeding  governors,  and  even  by  the  im- 
perial legislature,  remains,  to  a  certain  extent,  unbroken. 

After  the  peace  with  the  United  States  in  1183,  the  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  to  obtain  a  representative  assembly  were  renewed, 
and  as  it  became  the  policy  of  the  government  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Cpuiada,  both  British  and  French,  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  was  passed,  which  divided  the  province 
of  Quebec  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  gave 
to  each  province  a  local  legislature,  consisting,  of  an  elective  assembly, 
and  a  council  of  members  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life.  This  Consti- 
tution, though  considered  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  British  Constitution, 
did  not  work  well, — a  circumstance  which  may  be  easily  explained. 

In  England,  though  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  by  Blackstone 
and  De  Lolme  the  democratic  branch  of  the  legislature,  it  is  really  a 
body  of  must  aristocratic  constitution.  Fonnerly,  indeed  j  it  was  for  the 
ixfdst  part  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  upper  house,  and  latterly, 
though  elected  by  a  larger  constituency,  it  still  represents  a  compara- 
tively small  section  of  the  people,  and  therefore  is  still  essentially  aris- 
tocratic. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  very  har- 
monious agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the  British  legislature. 
With  regard  to  Canada,  however,  the  case  was  very  different.  The 
assemblies  were  really  elected  by  the  people  ;  for  although  the  franchise 
was  enjoyed  by  the  freeholders  only,  yet  so  universal  was  the  practice  of 
acquiring  land,  that  it  included  nearly  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age, 
The  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  of  an  exclusive  class 
separated  from  the  people,  consisting  of  office  holders^  and  a  few  wealthy 
merchants  and  landowners. 

We  do  not  state  a  disputed  fact  when  we  say  that  these  two  bodies,  in 
Lower  Canada,  especially,  never  did  harmonize.  Nearly  every  measure 
originated  by  the  assembly  was  rejected  by  the  legislative  council,  and 
as  the  executive  council — a  sort  of  privy  council  to  advise  the  governor, — 
was  for  a  long  time  composed  of  legislative  councillors  and  office  holders, 
the  assembly  always  attributed  the  want  of  good  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  to  the  evil  counsels  of  this  body ;  and  even  Lord  Stanley, 
in  1828,  when  in  opposition,  applied  to  them  the  remarkable  expression 
of  an  impotent  screen  between  the  government  and  the  people.  The 
whole  of  the  animosity  of  the  assembly  and  of  their  friends  in  this 
country  was  accordingly  directed  against  the  very  Constitution,  and  in 
their  petitions  they  prayed  that  the  legislative  council,  as  at  present 
(1834)  constituted,  be  abolished,  and  that  the  people,  be  permitted  to 
elect  the  members  of  the  legislative  council  in  future  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  that  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
without  which  good  government  cannot  exist.     (Petition  of  1834.) 

At  the  elections  which  took  place  in  both  provinces  in  1834,  an  elec- 
tiye  council  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  democratic 
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great  was  its  success,  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  population  repre- 
sented in  each  province  iu  the  new  parliaments — the  correctness  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  douht, — gave  the  following  results : — 


Provinces. 

For  the  existing  state 

of  things  in  tiie  two 

Canadas. 

For  change  of  present 
system,  with  security 
for  the  future. 

In  Upper  Canada  . 
In  Lower  Canada  • 

Totals     .      . 

98,346 
32,432 

208,603 
479,484 

130,778 

688,087 

It  cannot  he  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  grievances  complained  of  hy  the  assemblies,  or  the  counter-state- 
ments put  forward  by  the  governing  party ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state, 
that  the  "  finance  question"  was  naturally  the  great  bone  of  c'ontention 
between  the  parties. 

The  judicial  and  executive  establishments  in  the  two  Canadas  are 
certainly  on  a  most  extravagant  scale.*  Offices  are  accumulated  in 
the  same  family,  and  often  iu  one  person,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  has 
this  been  carried,  that  a  few  families  occupy  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the 
Canadas.  In  Upper  Canada  this  official  clique  is  called  the  family 
compact.  In  Ijower  Canada  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  any  name, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  real.  The  salaries  are  upon  a  scale  of  European 
extravagance  rather  than  American  economy,  and  with  the  example  of 
the  United  States  always  before  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  as- 
semblies should  be  perpetually  striving  for  reductions.  When  called 
upon  to  vote  supplies,  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  went  over  the  Civil 
List  "  by  items."  This  Civil  List  the  executive  would  not  accept,  and 
the  supplies  were  therefore  not  voted.  The  assembly  then  adopted  ano- 
ther course ;  they  voted  the  supplies  by  chapters  or  heads  of  exj)enditure, 
but  this  was  refused  also.  Under  these  circumstances  governor  afker 
governor  taking  the  side  of  the  official  party,  the  salaries  have  been 
paid  without  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  to  the  very  gp-eat  discontent  of 
the  people. 

This  was  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1778,  which 
pledged  the  imperial  parliament  to  make  no  further  attempt  to  tax  the 
people  of  the  colonies  having  local  legislatures,  or* to  appropriate  their 
revenues. 

Another  source  of  discontent  was  the  maladministration  of  the  public 
lands.  The  waste  lands  of  the  crown  in  all  our  colonies  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  jobbing,  and  the  assemblies  and  people  have,  in  most  of 
our  colonies,  tried  to  secure  a  control  over  their  administration.      They 

*  The  salaries  of  all  the  governors  of  all  tlie  sovereign  States  of  North  America 
amounted,  in  1837,  to  54,782  dollars;  whilst  in  Lower  C^mada  Uie  governor  had  44,000 
dollais,  and  in  Upper  Canada,  22,000,— together  66,000.  The  salaries  of  our  ux 
governors  in  North  America  amounted  to  112>000. 
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very  naturally  look  to  the  United  States,  where  the  land  is  sold— not  given 
away — and  where,  besides  partly  providing  for  education  in  the  newly 
created  states,  it  has  gone  far  to  supersede  taxation  by  the  general  go- 
yemment.  The  assemblyiof  Canada  have  always  made  this  a  principal 
grievance,  and  the  official  party  have  as  naturally  resisted  the  abolition 
of  so  profitable  an  abuse. 

In  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  a  sample  of 
this  species  of  jobbing  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Felton,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  some  office  which  he  held  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lands  in  Lower  Canada.  Mr.  Felton  is  down  for  14,141 
acres,  and  his  eight  children  for  1,200  acres  each,  making  in  round 
numbers  24,000  acres  to  one  man  alone,  for  no  service  or  consideration.* 

The  Assembly  contended  that  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  and  of 
the  land  fund,  without  their  consent,  rendered  the  Constitution  of  1791 
a  complete  mockery,  and  utterly  deprived  them  of  the  only  means  of 
forcing  reforms  upon  the  executive. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  politics  in  Lower  Canada  in  1836-7. 
The  Assembly  had  persisted  in  refusing  supplies  without  some  guarantee 
for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  the  executive  had  systematically  appropriated 
the  revenues,  as  if  no  commons'  house  existed.  It  became  evident  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  much  longer  exist  A  Commission  had 
been  sent  out  to  Canada,  consisting  of  Lord  Gosford,  Sir  George  Gipps, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  but  they  did  not  materially  alter  the  posture  of 
affairs.  Indeed,  as  a  somewhat  inopportune  disclosure  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  exposed  something  very  like  a  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor,  they  may  be  said  to  have  rather  damaged  the  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  Assembly. 

In  the  session  of  1837,  ten  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  whicl^  virtually  took  away  the  functions  of  the  Assembly,  by 
authorising  the  Grovemor  to  appropriate  the  public  funds  to  the  payment 
of  arrears.  These  resolutions  created  great  discontent.  Meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  to  consume 
no  duty-paying  articles,  and  so  to  destroy  or  impair  the  revenue  of  the 
control  of  which  the  Assembly  was  deprived.  On  the  other  hand,  poli- 
tical clubs  were  organized  by  the  party  attached  to  the  executive,  who 
met  for  the  purpose  of  training.  The  popular  party  followed  their  ex- 
ample; and  in  November,  1837,  the  two  clubs  came  into  collision  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal.  Warrants  were  now  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  leading  politicians  on  the  popular  side,  some  of  whom  escaped, 
whilst  others  were  thrown  into  gaol.  The  people  of  two  districts, 
Chambly  and  Grand  Bruli^,  where  some  of  these  leaders  resided,  rose 
and  resisted  the  warrants,  and  at  first  successfully;  but  at  length  a 
considerable  force  was  first  sent  against  the  former  district,  and  after- 
wards against  the  latter.  The  ill-armed  peasantry  were  of  course  sub- 
duedf  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.      At  St.  Eustache  some 

*  See  also  Lord  Durham'!  Report,  p.  78,  &c. 
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liundreds  were  burned  to  death  in  a  church,  the  villages  were  pillaged, 
and  the  people,  even  after  they  had  submitted  and  prayed  for  quarter, 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  Upper  Canada  also,  insurrections  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony ;  but  they  were  easily  subdued,  and  for  some  tiine  tranquillity 
has  been  completely  restored.  In  the  upper  province  the  remedy  for 
reform  which  the  people  have  chiefly  a£fected,  dififers  from  that  to  which 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada  were  attached.  In  Lower  Canada,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  elective  second  chamber  was  the  remedy  sought  for  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  people.  In  Upper  Canada  the  same  remedy  was  ad- 
vocated in  1834 ;  but  subsequently  a  more  moderate  body  of  reformera 
proposed  a  responsible  administration,  similar  to  the  British  Ministry, 
and  dependent  for  office  on  their  ability  to  secure  a  working  majority  in 
the  Assembly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  theae 
two  schemes ;  our  business  is  merely  to  state  their  existefice,  and  to 
add,  that  Lord  Durham,  late  Governor-General  of  the  North  American 
Provinces,  favoured  the  scheme  of  a  responsible  executive ;  indeed  it  was 
the  basis  of  his  proposal  for  responsible  government  for  the  colonies. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  taken  up  the  plan,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  it  may  soon  constitute  a  very  general  demand. 

A  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  Lower  Canada  was,  the  repeal, 
or  rather  suspension,  of  the  Constitutional  Act.  Tranquillity,  however, 
having  been  restored,  a  constitution  has  been  restored  to  Canada,  but 
with  very  important  changes.  The  two  provinces  are  re-united,  and  a 
joint  Assembly  will  shortly  be  chosen. 

The  object  of  this  Act*  is  to  get  rid  of  a  French  majority,  and  with  it 
to  extinguish  the  democratic  spirit,  under  the  impression  that  it  resides 
in  the  French  portion  of  the  population.  The  population  of  the  Canadas 
must  now  be  nearly  1,200,000;  of  which,  perhaps,  half,  or  rather  less, 
are  of  French  origin.  In  Lower  Canada  alone  they  were  an  overwhelm- 
jng  majority,  but  in  the  two  provinces  they  are  a  minority. 

The  opinion  that  the  quarrel  has  from  first  to  last  been  a  French  and 
English  quarrel,  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  in  I»rd  Durham's  Report, 
is  erroneous.  In  a  state  of  civil  war  it  would  naturally  assume  that 
character,  but  up  to  1835  it  certainly  had  not  a  national  character. 
The  elections — the  best  test  of  public  opinion — turned  really  on  the 
democratic  principle ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
again  be  the  case.  This,  however,  can  only  be  determined  by  expe- 
rience. The  new  constitution  is  now  under  trial ;  but,  if  it  be  not  accom- 
panied by  justice  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
it  will  suppress  discontent.  Indeed,  by  creating  a  firm  union  of  the  repre- 
sentative democracy  of  the  two  Canadas,  it  may  probably  lead  to  conse- 
quences very  different  from  what  are  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the 
flew  constitution. 

•  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  35,  "  An  Act  to  re-uiiite  the  provhjces  of  Upper  and  I^cwrer 
Canads,  and  for  the  g^repimeiit  of  Canada/'    [Wrd  J^ly,  I  ^^,] 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Situation,  Area,  and  Population,  2.  General  view:  Andes; 
Parime  Mountains ;  Brazilian  Mountains ;  Plains  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazcnas  ;  Central  Longitudinal  Plain  ;  Pampas ;  Patagonian 
Plains.  3.  The  Andes,  General  view  and  division^  4.  The 
Southern  Andes.  The  Patagonian  Andes,  5.  The  Chilian  Andes. 
6.  The  Central  Andes.  The  Andes  of  the  Despoblado.  7.  The 
Bolivian  Andes,  Valley  and  Lake  of  Titicaca.  Desaguadero,  8. 
The  Peruvian  Andes.  Mountain-knot  of  Pasco.  Ucayali  River, 
Maranon,  Huallaga,  9.  The  Northern  Andes.  The  Eqtiatorial 
Andes,  10.  The  Andes  of  New  Granada.  The  Rivers  Cauca  and 
Magdalena,  The  LaJce  of  Maracayho,  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Sta. 
Marta.  11.  The  Mountains  of  Venezuela.  12.  The  Mountains 
of  Parime,  The  Rivers  Essequibo,  Demarara^  Berhice^  Corentyn,  Su' 
rinam,  Marony  and  Rio  Branco,  13.  The  Plains  of  the  Rio  Orinoco. 
The  River  Orinoco  and  its  affluents.  The  Llanos  and  the  Wooded 
Plains.  14.  The  Plains  of  the  Rio  Arruxzonas:  The  Rio  Amazonas 
15.  The  Northern  Plains  and  the  Northern  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas.  16.  The  Southern  Plains.  The  Islands  of  Marajo^ 
Paricatiha  and  Tupinamharanas.  17.  The  Mountain-system  of 
Brazil.  The  Mountainous  Region.  The  Campos  Parecis.  18. 
The  Hilly  Region.     The  Rivers  S,  Francisco^  Tocantins^  Xingu^  and 

[  Tapajos.  19.  The  Northern  Region.  The  Plain  of  the  Pama- 
hyba.  The  River  Parnahyba.  20.  The  Plain  of  the  Rio  Parana. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Par  and  and  its  affluents.  21.  The 
Southern  Region  of  the  Brazilian  Mountains.  The  RioUraguay.  22. 
The  Central  Longitudinal  Plain.  The  Plains  ofMoios^  Chiquitos^  and 
the  Gran  Chaco.  The  Rivers  Madeira^  Paragtiayy  and  their  affluents, 
23.  The  Plains  of  the  Pampas*  The  Rio  Salado  and  Rio  Dolce. 
The  Plain  of  Tucuman.  Las  Salinas.  Sierra  de  Cordova.  24. 
The  PlainSy  properly  called  the  Pampas.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Rio  Parana.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata.  25.  The  Saline  Swamps,  and 
the  country f  called  Cuyo,  Its  singular  system  of  water-courses. 
The  Rio  Cobu  Leubu^  or  Colorado,  26.  The  Patagonian  Plains, 
The  Cusu  Leubuy  or  Rio  Negro.  The  Rio  de  S,  Cruz.  27.  The 
Antarctic  Archipelago,  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  The  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  Islands  along  the  Western  coast  of  South  America. 
The  Falkland  Islands, 

1.     The  most  northern  point  of  South  America  is  Punta  Gallinas,  12? 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  the  most  southern,  Cape  Horn,  is  in  56""  S.  lat.    South 
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America  is  4800  miles  in  length.  The  most  eastern  point  is  Cape 
Branco,  35°  W.  long.,  and  the  most  western  Punta  de  Parina,  81®  W. 
long.  The  greatest  width  is  above  3230  miles.  The  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  between  6  and  7  millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  double 
the  surface  of  Europe,  which  is  3,600,000  square  miles.  AccordiDg 
to  a  rough  estimate,  about  f  ths  of  the  surface  are  situated  between  the 
tropics  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  remainder  in  the  temperate' zone.  The 
population  is  about  12,000,000,  in  which  amount,  however,  the  savage 
Indians  are  not  included:  these  tribes  may  perhaps  contain  abonl 
2,000,000  individuals. 

2.  South  America  constitutes  one  continuous  and  extensive  mass  of 
land,  which  is  not  broken  or  intersected  by  large  bays;  in  this  respect, 
it  resembles  Africa,  and  like  Africa  the  interior  of  this  country  would  be 
difficult  of  access,  if  it  were  not  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  conformation 
of  its  surface.  The  mountainous  and  elevated  tracts  in  South  America 
are  not  as  in  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  middle  of  the  continent;  but 
they  extend  lengthways  from  north  to  south  along  the  border  of  both 
oceans  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  a  wide,  low,  and  level 
plain,  which  reaches  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

This  extensive  Plain  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  elevated  and 
continuous  systeip  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  south  at  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens  54''  S.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  V 
30'  N.  lat.  This  mountain -system  is  called  the  Andes,  and  its  lower  de- 
clivities terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  These  mountains 
extend  in  one  continuous  mass,  and  are  nowhere  interrupted  by  such 
a  depression  as  allows  an  easy  access  into  the  interior  from  the  side  of 
the  Pacific  The  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes  extends  as  far  north 
as  9®  N.  lat.,  terminating  on  the  east  of  the  Lake  Maracaybo,  where  it  is 
united  to  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  which  run  eastward  from  that 
place  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminate  opposite  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  in  the  Punta  de  la  Pena.  This  lower  range  is  called  the 
Mountains  of  Venezuela. 

The  elevated  countries  extending  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
washes  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America,  do  not  constitute  one  con- 
tinuous mass  of  high  land,  but  three  wide  openings  occur  in  this  moun- 
tain mass  by  which  the  waters  find  their  way  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent  to  the  Atlantic.  The  most  northern  opening  occurs  be- 
tween 8°  and  10®  N.  lat.,  and  extends  along  the  meridian  of  63°  W. 
long,  for  about  1 50  miles ;  but  on  the  coast  it  occupies  300  miles,  between 
59**  30*  and  63**  W.  long.  This  opening  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river  Orinoco.  The  second  opening  is 
traversed  nearly  in  its  middle  by  the  Equator,  and  extends  two  degrees 
on  each  side  of  it ;  this  opening  is  above  300  miles  wide,  and  consti- 
tutes the  outlet  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world, — the  Rio  Amazonas. 
The  southern  opening  occura  at   35°  S.  lat.,  and  is  occupied  by  a  wide 
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estuary,  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  receptacle  of  a  great  number  of 
rivers.  On  the  north  of  this  estuary  terminates  the  elevated  country 
which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south  of  the  estuary  com- 
mence those  wide  plains  which  stretch  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  to 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

The  elevated  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazo- 
nas  rivers,  is  called  the  Parime  Mountains,  and  that  which  lies  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata  Rivers,  is  the  Mountain- 
system  of  Brazil. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  plain  which  traverses  the  whole 
continent,  is  called  the  Plain  of  the  Orinoco,  the  water  collected  in  it 
being  carried  by  that  river  to  the  ocean.  It  extends  from  the  Mountains 
of  Venezuela,  which  lie  north  of  it,  to  2®  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  Andes  on 
the  west  to  the  Parime  Mountains  on  the  east.  South  of  the  plain  of 
the  Orinoco,  is  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas  River,  which  extends  from  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  on  the  west  to  the  chores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  south- 
ward to  between  8®  and  10°  S.  lat,  in  the  western  districts ;  but  it 
grows  much  narrower  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between  8°  and  10° 
S.  lat.,  begins  the  Central  Longitudinal  plain  of  South  America,  which 
extends  from  8°  to  28°  S.  lat.,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Mountain- 
system  of  Brazil.  The  Plains  of  the  Pampas,  which  follow  next  in  order' 
as  we  advance  to  the  south,  reach  to  between  39^  and  41°  S.  lat.,  and  they 
are  succeeded  by  the  Plains  of  Patagonia,  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  This  strait  separates  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Antarctic  Archipelago  from  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

The  following  rough  estimate  of  the  area  of  these  divisions,  shows  the 
large  scale  on  which  the  natural  features  of  this  continent  are  formed : — 

Square  Miles. 

1.  The  Andes,  including  both  the  country  Ijetween] 

them  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Mountains  of  >     1,400,000 
Venezuela,  occupy J 

2.  The  Mountains  of  Parime 400,000 

3.  The  Mountain  System  of  Brazil 1,600,000 

4.  The  Plain  of  the  Orinoco •   •    •  160,000 

5.  The  Plain  of  the  Amazonas 1,850,000 

6.  The  Central  Longitudinal  Plain 450,000 

7.  The  Plains  of  the  Pampas 260,000 

8.  The  Plaius  of  PaUgouia 240,000 

9.  The  Antarctic  Archipelago,  including  the  Falk-1  40  000 

land  Islands J  ' 

6,400,000 

THE    ANDES. 

3.  General  View  and  Divisions,  The  Mountains  which  form  Capfe 
Froward  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  are  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  Andes :  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Andes  is  the  P6raino 
de  las  Rosas,  whieh  terminates  at  the  sources  of  the  River  Tocuyo,  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  near  9°  N.  lat.  The  whole  length  of  the  chain 
in  a  straight  line  is  4180  mUes,  but  measured  along  the  highest  part 
of  the  system,  it  amounts  to  4360  miles.  The  width  of  the  mountain- 
system  is  least  towards  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  averages  be- 
tween 20  and  40  miles.  This  vridth  increases  considerably  north  of  42° 
S.  lat,  but  it  does  not  exceed  100  or  120  miles  until  the  mountains 
reach  28°  S.  lat.,  where  they  spread  out  much-wider*  so  that  between 
28°  and  5°  S.  lat.  they  may  be  on  an  average  360  miles  across.  Be- 
tween 5°  S.  lat.  and  2°  N.  lat.  the  range  is  again  contracted  to  120  or 
1 50  miles ;  and  at  2^^  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  three  great  branches,  of 
which  the  eastern  terminates  with  the  Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  and  the 
western  where  the  small  river  Napipi  falls  into  the  river  Atrato  in  T*  SO' 
N.  lat. :  these  two  great  branches  are  more  than  500  miles  distant  from 
each  other  at  their  termination. 

The  mountains  from  Cape  Fro  ward  to  28°  S.  lat.  are  called  the 
Southern  Andes ;  between  28^  and  5°  S.  lat.,  the  Central  Andes :  and 
between  5*  S.  lat.  and  their  termination,  the  Northern  Andes. 

The  high  mountains  do  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  except 
south  of  42°  S.  lat.  North  of  that  parallel,  a  strip  of  country  measuring 
from  20  to  100  miles  in  width,  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
As  this  lower  tract  is  not  a  level  country,  but  generally  descends  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  with  a  perceptible  slope,  and  ter- 
minates with  a  bold,  rocky  and  high  coast,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
lower  slope  of  the  Andes. 

4.  The  Southern  Andes  are  divided  into  the  Patagonian  Andes  from 
54°  to  42°  S.  lat.,  and  the  Chilian  Andes  from  42°  to  28°  S.  lat. 

The  Patagonian  Andes  rise  abruptly  from  a  deep  sea  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  9000  feet :  several  of  the  summits 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  In  front  of  the  west  side  of  the  chain  is 
a  number  of  large  islands,  forming  an  extensive  Archipelago.  The 
high  rocks  which  form  the  range  are  indented  by  numerous,  narrow  in- 
lets, which  generally  penetrate  20  or  30  miles  into  the  mountain  mass. 
Two  of  these  inlets  intersect  the  whole  range,  and  terminate  in  extensive 
lakes  on  the  Patagonian  Plain,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  most  southern  of  these  two  inlets  which  occurs  at  54° 43' 
S.  lat.,  and  is  called  the  Jerome  Channel,  after  reaching  the  plain,  ex- 
pands into  a  large  lake,  the  Otway  Water,  which  is  50  miles  long, 
and  30  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  lake  is  united  to  another 
lake  to  the  north  of  it,  called  Skyring  Water,  by  a  channel  1 2  miles  long, 
which  is  named  Fitzroy  Channel.  Skyring  Water  is  80  miles  long,  and 
20  wide.  The  second  channel  which  intersects  the  Andes,  occurs  a  little 
south  of  52°  S.  lat,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern  plains  in  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  narrow  inkts :  it  is  called  Ancon  ain  Salida.  By  these  two  deep 
inleta,  two  peninaulaa  are  formed^  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Bruns- 
wick Peninsula,  and  the  northern  King  William's  Land.  The  eastern 
part  of  these  peninsulas  belongs  to  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  as  the  moun- 
tainous country  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  from  Freshwater  Bay  on  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Skyring  Water,  and 
thence  to  Obstruction  Sound,  the  most  southern  inlet  of  the.  Ancon  sin 
Salida.  -  The  Ancon  sin  Salida  (Bay  without  inlet),  may  properly  be 
considered  as  forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  Andes ;  for  to  the  north 
of  it  the  mountain  masses  aire  never  interrupted. 

The  Patagonian  Andes  are  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain system  ;  they  perhaps  occupy  an  average  width  of  not  more  than 
30  miles.  No  volcanoe  have  been  observed  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  range,  though  lava  and  other  volcanic  products  occur  firequently  ; 
but  between  44^  and  42^  S.  lat.  there  are  four  active  volcanos.  The 
western  and  steeper  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  except  on  the  open  sea,  where  they  consist  of  bare  rocks.  This 
western  declivity  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  brought  from 
the  Pacific  by  western  or  south-western  winds.  The  eastern  declivity 
of  the  mountains  has  little  wood,  and  the  trees  are  low.  Rain  is  scarce, 
and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  covered  with 
snow.  The  plain,  on  which  the  eastern  declivity  of  these  Andes  rests, 
probably  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

'5.  The  Chilian  Andes  do  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  At  42^ 
S.  lat.  begins  the  lower  tract,  which  extends  northward  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains  to  their  termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd. 
The  Chilian  Andes  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet ; 
hardly  one  of  the  ten  passes  which  traverse  the  range  sinks  below 
that  elevation.  The  most  frequented  of  these  passes  is  that  of  Uspal- 
lata,  which  traverses  the  range  near  33  S.  lat.,  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  about  12,500  feet.  The  peaks  which  are  numerous  in  this  range  rise 
3000  or  4000  feet  higher,  and  many  of:  them  are  volcanos;  The  best 
known  of  these  high  summits,  proceeding  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
are  the  volcano  of  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  (near  39^  S.  lat),  the 
volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of  37°  S.  lat.))  the  volcano  of  Chilian  (near 
36*"  S.  lat.),  the  Descabezado  Peak,  36°  40^  S.  lat.,  the  volcano  of 
Peteroa  (north  of  35°  S.  lat.),  the  volcano  of  Maypii  or  Peuquenes 
(north  of  34°  S.  lat.),  the  Peak  of  Tupungato,  and  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  (near  33°  S.  lat.).  The  last-mentioned  peak  is  23,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  it  is  the  highest  volcano  in  the  world ;  and 
the  third  mountain  in  elevation  among  the  Andes,  being  only  inferior 
to  the  Nevados  of  Sorata  and  Illimani. 

The  width  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  various.  South  of  31°  S.  lat.  they 
appear  to  constitute  a  single  range  about  40  or  50  miles  wide,  but  north 
of  that  parallel  they  are  composed  of  twp  el^yated  ranges,  which  include 
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valleys,  and  are  frequently  connected  'with  one  another  by  transverse 
ridges.  The  valleys  in  the  southern  parts  are  narrow ;  but  north  of 
34°  S.  lat.  they  grow  wider.  The  first  valley  in  this  part  is  that  of 
Tunuyan,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide,  40  long,  and  7500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  passes  by  an  opening  through  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  and  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.  A  pass  leading 
over  this  eastern  range  is  14,365  feet  high,  and  another  traversing  the 
western  range  is  13,210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  North  of  the 
Valley  of  Tunuyan  is  the  Valley  of  Uspallata,  between  33®  and  32*»  SO* 
S.  lat. ;  it  extends  200  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  veidth  of  about 
25  miles.  The  level  part  of  the  valley  itself  is  somewhat  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  eastern  range,  called  Paramilla  de 
Uspallata,  is  only  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  valley,  and  is  about 
20  miles  wide.  The  western  or  principal  range  contains  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  and  the  Pass  of  Uspallata  :  it  is  more  than  80  miles  wide. 
The  highest  ground  in  the  Valley  of  Uspallata  is  near  32®  S.  lat.,  from 
which  two  rivers  descend  into  the  valley ;  that  which  runs  southwards  is 
called  Rio  de  Mendoza,  and  that  which  flows  northwards  Rio  de  San 
Juan :  both  rivers  pass  through  the  Paramilla  dc  Uspallata,  and  descend 
into  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  Valley  of  Uspallata  is  generally 
level,  and  only  hilly  towards  the  two  mountain  ranges  which  enclose  it; 
the  surface  is  covered  with  arid  sand,  and  it  is  almost  without  water ; 
it  is  destitute  of  trees  and  produces  only  a  coarse  grass.  In  some  parts 
the  plain  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

North,  of  the  valley  of  Uspallata  the  Chilian  Andes  are  divided  into 
three  ranges :  the  eastern  is  called  Sierra  Velasco,  that  in  the  middle 
Sierra  de  Famatina,  and  the  western  preserves  the  name  of  the  Andes. 
The  eastern  valley,  which  is  included  by  these  parallel  ridges,  is  called 
the  Vale  of  Famatina,  and  the  western  that  of  Guandacol.  These  val- 
leys are  about  25  miles  wide,  and  the  ranges  are  said  to  occupy  about 
30  miles  each  in  width,  but  that  of  the  Andes  seems  to  be  much  wider ; 
consequently  this  part  of  the  Andes,  the  valleys  being  included,  is  above 
150  miles  across.  The  mountains  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
12,000  feet;  but  they  are  not  always  covered  with  snow,  except  a 
Nevado  or  Snow  Mountain,  which  occurs  in  the  Sierra  de  Famatina, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  near  29°  S.  lat.  The  elevation  of  the 
valleys  is  not  known,  but  probably  it  is  hardly  above  3000  feet  Cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  the  raising  of  the  grains  of  northern  Europe,  and 
there  are  fine  vineyards  and  fruit-trees.  The  mountains  are  generally 
without  trees,  and  the  coarse  grass  upon  them  supplies  pasture  only 
for  guanacoes  and  vicunas.  The  Sierra  de  Famatina  contains  rich 
mines  of  silver. 

The  Chilian  Andes  descend  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  Pacific.     This  declivity  is  almost  entirely  covered 
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with  lofty  forest-treca  in  the  southern  districts},  but  farther  to  the  north  it 
becomes  barer,  until  the  woods  are  confined  to  the  narrow  valleys  by 
which  the  slope  is  intersected.  The  base  of  the  mountains  on  this  side 
may  be  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
country  between  the  range  and  the  Pacific  is  on  an  average  60  miles 
wide ;  but  between  36^  and  38^  S*  lat.  it  is  more  than  1 00  miles  across ; 
and  it  is  in  this  latitude  that  the  Andes  are  furthest  from  the  Pacific. 
Along  the  mountains  there  are  plains  of  moderate  extent,  separated 
from  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  hills.  These  hills  are  generally  covered 
with  low  trees,  but  the  plains  are  destitute  of  wood,  except  along  the 
rivers,  where  fine  forests  occur  south  of  35^.  Some  of  the  plains  are 
well  watered,  and  covered  with  a  fine  turf:  others  have  a  dry  and  stony 
soil ;  and  a  few  consist  of  sand,  and  are  without  water  or  vegetation. 
These  plains  generally  occupy  more  than  half  the  country  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  are  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  hilly  coun- 
try, the  elevations  of  which  rise  500  or  1500  feet  above  iheir  base,  and 
terminate  on  the  sea  in  a  shore  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  beach. 
The  hills  are  generally  wooded,  but  the  trees  are  low,  except  in  the  south- 
em  parts,  where  they  attain  a  great  height.  The  climate  of  this  region 
is  very  moderate ;  snow  and  ice  occur  only  in  the  elevated  valleys,  and 
on  the  mountains.  The  rainy  season  occurs  between  May  and  August ; 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  much  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  districts ;  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  former  being,  on  an 
average  forty,  while  north  of  34^  S.  lat.  only  fourteen  usually  occur,  and 
seldom  more  than  twenty  throughout  the  year.  But  this  rain  is  very 
heavy,  and  sometimes  falls  for  three  days  continually.  No  rain  falls  in 
the  northern  districts  from  September  to  May,  and  in  the  southern  from 
November  to  April.  The  rain  in  the  southern  districts  is  sufficient  to 
produce  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains  without  irrigation;  but  in 
the  northern  districts  the  ground  can  only  be  cultivated  where  it  is  irri- 
gated. During  eight  or  nine  months  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially  from  February  to  April. 

As  this  part  of  the  Andes  recedes  farther  from  the  sea  than  any  other, 
the  country  is  drained  by  rivers  of  some  extent :  the  largest  is  the  Biobio, 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific  north  of  37^  S.  lat.  It  runs  about  150  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  craf^  as  far  as  Naeimiento,  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  ves- 
sels. The  Rio  Maule  enters  the  sea  about  35°  20'  S.  lat.,  after  a  course 
of  more  than  100  miles.  At  high  tides  vessels  not  drawing  more  than 
six  feet  water  may  enter  the  mouth  and  proceed  some  distance  up. 
wards  ;  flat  river  barges  may  ascend  it  at  any  season  for  20  miles.  The 
Rio  Maypu  enters  the  sea  in  33°  40'  S.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
miles.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  the  waters  are  abundantly  used  to  irri- 
gate the  contiguous  country. 

Between  33°  and  32°  S.  lat.,  two  low  ridges  run  from  the  Andes 
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towards  the  coast.  The  southern  is  called  Cuesta  (Ridge)  de  la  De- 
hesa,  and  towards  its  termination  on  the  west,  Cuesta  de  Chacaboco :  a 
pass,  which  crosses  the  last-mentioned  chain,  rises  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  northern  ridge  is  called  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles. 
The  valley,  which  is  included  between  these  two  ranges,  and  watered  by 
the  Rio  Aconcagua,  contains  much  level  land,  and  is  well  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation. 

The  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  from  32°  to  28*, 
contains  no  plains,  but  descends  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  which  in 
this  part  may  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  broad- 
backed  ridges,  frequently  forming  extensive  levels,  which  are  united  by 
short  terrace-like  descents.  The  ridges  nm  east  and  west  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  in  which  rivers 
flow  that  have  very  little  water.  The  soil  of  the  ranges  generally  con- 
sists of  sand,  or  of  bare  rocks,  and  produces  little  except  some  varieties 
of  cactus ;  a  few  spots  are  clothed  with  stunted  trees.  Several  level 
tracts' of  some  extent,  bordering  on  the  rivers  in  the  valleys,  are  fertile 
where  they  can  be  irrigated ;  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  here  is  very 
small,  and  the  climate  is  hot,  but  dry  and  very  healthy.  This  district  con- 
tains many  rich  mines  of  silver  and  copper. 

The  country,  along  the  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  more  exposed  to 
earthquakes  than  any  other  in'the  globe.  In  the  northern  districts  slight 
shocks  are  felt  almost  every  day,  and  occasionally  several  times  in  one 
day.  The  town  of  Conception  has  been  several  times  entirely  destroyed 
by  earthquakes.  In  1822  the  rocks  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Quintero, 
which  is  some  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were 
raised  by  an  earthquake  4  or  5  feet  above  their  former  level :  and  the 
harbour,  which  hitherto  admitted  small  vessels,  was  thus  rendered  en- 
tirely useless.  The  island  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  situated  in  37^  S. 
lat.,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Biobio,  was  raised  in  the  year  1835 
at  its  southern  extremity  8  feet,  in  the  middle  9,  and  at  the  northern  end 
above  10  feet  higher  than  its  former  level. 

6.  The  Central  Andes,  which  extend  from  28®  to  5®  S.  lat.,  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  most  southern  between  28°  and  22° 
is  called  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  the  central  portion  between  22** 
and  14®  lat.,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  the  Northern  between  14**  and  5° 
S.  lat,  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

North  of  28^  S.  lat.  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Andes  increases  rapidly 
in  width,  and  at  24°  S.  lat.  it  occupies  the  whole  space  between  62°  and  6?* 
W.  long.,  an  extent  of  more  than  400  miles  in  width.  This  region  is 
called  the  Andes  of  Despoblado^  from  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  it, 
which  occupies  nearly  its  centre.  A  line  drawn  from  the  place  where 
the  parallel  of  28°  S.  lat.  intersects  the  Andes  to  a  place  on  the  river 
Vermejo,  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  its  principal  branches, 
the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  Tarija,  may  be  considered  aa  constituting 
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the  south-eatterD  boundary  of  these  AndeB.  The  northern  border  is 
formed  by  the  Alturas  de  Lipez,  which  are  connected  with  the  principal 
range  of  the  Andes  near  22^  S.  lat,  and  extend  in  an  east-north-eastern 
direction  to  the  Cerro  Chorolque :  from  this  point  the  line  continues  in  an 
eastern  direction  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Piiaya  and  Pilcomayo, 
where  it  terminates.  A  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  last  men- 
tioned rivers,  to  that  of  the  Rio  Tarija  and  Lavayen,  is  its  eastern  bound- 
ary. The  portion  of  the  Andes,  enclosed  by  these  lines,  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  mountain  system,  does  not  contain  the  highest  summits 
of  the  whole,  but  it  contains  the  greatest  extent  of  elevated  land  :  the 
whole  may  be  considered  one  mass  of  rock,  which  perhaps  is  not  more 
than  from  2000  to  3000  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  is  only  furrowed  by 
two  extensive  valleys,  of  which  one  runs  parallel  to,  and  not  far  from,  the 
south-eastern  boundary,  and  is  watered  by  the  Guachipas,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Rio  Salado,  and  by  the  Lavayen  ;  the  other  runs  north 
and  south  near  65^  W.  long.,  and  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
Jujuy,  an  affluent  of  the  Lavayen.  In  all  this  extent  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Andes  does  not  contain  one  snow-capped  summit  It  seems 
therefore  not  to  constitute  a  range,  but  only  the  steep  western  declivity 
of  the  whole  mountain-mass.  It  is  farther  worth  remarking,  that 
between  3(f  and  23^  S.  lat.  no  volcano  occurs,  which  is  perhaps  the  rea- 
son why  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  the 
Despoblado  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

By  the  two  valleys  just  mentioned  the  mountain-mass  is  separated  into 
three  portions.  The  most  southern,  which  is  divided  from  the  others  by 
the  vdley  in  which  the  rivers  Guachipas  and  Lavayen  run,  has  the  form 
of  a  range  running  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is  interrupted  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  a  deep  depression  through  which  the  Salado  passes  from  the 
mountain-region. .  That  portion  of  the  chain,  which  lies  between  the  Rio 
Salado  and  the  Rio  Yermejo,  is  called  Sierra  Lumbre  or  Sierra  Sta  Bar- 
bara, and  probably  does  not  rise  above  10,000  feet.  The  western  portion 
which  extends  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  to  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  called  Sierra  Aconquija,  though  this 
name  properly  belongs  to  the  western  part  of  it,  which  rises  above  the 
snow-line ;  the  eastern  part  of  this  Sierra  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 8000  feet.  The  valley,  drained  by  the  river  Guachipas,  may  be 
about  240  miles  long,  and  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level, 
as  the  plants  which  require  a  warm  climate  do  not  succeed^  and  only 
wheat,  maize,  and  cotton  are  grown  ;  there  are  also  extensive  vineyards, 
and  much  wine  is  exported,  though  of  inferior  quality.  The  declivities 
of  the  adjacent  mountains  have  excellent  pasture  grounds,  from  which 
mules  are  exported.  The  valley  of  the  Lavayen,  which  extends 
about  140  miles,  is  much  less  elevated,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
tropical  vegetation.  The  common  productions  are  those  of  hot  countries, 
as  yams,  mandiocca,  rice,  Indian  com,  &c. ;  the  tree  from  which  the 
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matt^  (Paraguay  tea)  is  procured,  is  indigenous,  and  in  some  imrts  the 
coca  (Erythroxylon  Peruvianum)  is  cultivated  with  success* 

North  of  the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  lies  the  desolate  region  called 
£1  Despoblado,  or  the  uninhabited  country,  on  account  of  its  scanty  po- 
pulation. It  extends  northwards  to  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  and  the  Cerro 
Chorolque,  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than  50,000  square  miles,  or  a 
space  equal  to  the  area  of  England.  As  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  any 
kind  of  cultivation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  13,000  or  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  number  of  inhabited  places  is  very  small,  and  each 
consists  of  only  a  few  huts.  The  inhabitants  gain  their  subsistence  by 
collecting  small  quantities  of  gold,  which  are  found  in  the  alluvial  de- 
posits after  heavy  rains.  They  bring  also  to  the  valleys  a  great  quantity 
of  salt  from  the  Salinas  dc  Casabiudo,  where  the  salt  crystallizes  on  ex- 
tensive plains  during  dry  weather.  They  also  hunt  guanacoes,  vicunas, 
alpacas,  and  chinchillas,  which  are  numerous  in  this  mountain -region. 
The  southern  portion  of  tlie  Despoblado  is  drained  by  a  small  river  called 
Burros,  which  is  lost  in  a  lake ;  the  northern  portion  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  San  Juan,  an  affluent  of  the  Pilaya. 

The  valley,  which  borders  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Despoblado,  is 
traversed  by  the  road  that  leads  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bolivia.  From 
the  town  of  Salta,  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  La  Cueva,  a  small  place 
near  22^  20'  S.  lat.,  it  extends  nearly  300  miles ;  Uie  width  frequently 
does  not  exceed  a  furlong,  though  occasionally  it  widens  to  a  mile  and 
more,  especially  at  the  town  of  Jujuy.  Towards  the  south  the  valley 
is  low,  but  towards  the  north  it  rises  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  valley  does  not  entirely  traverse  the  whole  mountain-pass, 
but  terminates  at  its  northern  extremity  at  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a 
mountain-tract  about  30  or  40  miles  wide,  by  which  the  Despoblado  is 
united  to  the  elevated  table-land  of  Yavi.  The  Abra  de  Cortaderas 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level:  its 
surface,  which  is  rocky  and  extremely  rugged,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  steep  ascents  and  descents. 

The  table-land  of  Yavi  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  Rio  Pilcomayo  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  La- 
vayen  on  the  south,  and  to  cover  a  surface  of  about  30,000  square  miles. 
Its  general  elevation  is  probably  not  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Des- 
poblado ;  it  rises,  at  least,  above  the  region  of  trees,  and  is  only  covered 
with  scanty  grass  and  low  bushes.  On  its  summit  the  cold  is  exces- 
sive when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  it  is  nearly  uninha- 
bited, with  the  exception  of  some  fine  valleys  which  intersect  the  eastern 
edge  and  sink  deep  below  the  plain.  Among  these  valleys  the  most 
extensive  is  that  of  Tarija.  These  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  moun- 
tains which  enclose  them  are  thickly  wooded  with  various  khids  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  valleys  themselves  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  sugar- 
cane, rice,  maize,  tobacco,  and  cotton  in  abundance,  but  they  are  generally 
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too  warm  for  wheat.     In  some  districts  there  are  fine  pastures  for 
cattle. 

Many  rivers  which  water  the  Central  Longitudinal  plain  of  South 
America,  or  that  of  the  Pampas,  have  their  origin  in  this  mountain 
region.  The  most  considerable  are  the  Pilcomayo,  the  Vermejo,  Salado, 
and  Rio  Dolce. 

In  the  country  between  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  and  the  Pacific, 
a  drop  of  rain  never  falls,  and  the  air  is  only  refreshed  occasionally  by  mists 
and  dews.  This  country  is  accordingly  condemned  to  eternal  sterility. 
Between  28®  and  29*^  S.  lat.  there  is  still  a  small  river,  that  of  CopiapS, 
which,  however,  does  not  generally  reach  the  sea,  as  it  runs  through  a 
sandy  soil,  and  the  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  some  level  spots  in  the 
river-valley.  The  uplands  which  enclose  the  narrow  valley  descend  in 
terraces  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  in  a  high  and 
rocky  shore.  The  scanty  vegetation  of  these  uplands  consists  of  several 
kinds  of  cactus  and  thorny  trees  of  stunted  growth.  The  want  of  water 
is  general ;  and  large  parts  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  a  salt  efflores- 
cence. Scanty  as  the  vegetation  of  this  southern  district  is,  it  disappears 
entirely  north  of  21°  S.  lat,  and  is  only  revived  near  23°  S.  lat.  The 
intermediate  country,  called  the  Desert  of  Atacamk,  is  entirely  covered  ^ 
with  hills  of  loose  sand  or  bare  rocks.  It  is  only  in  a  few  spots,  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  that  scanty  springs  appear,  and  at  these 
places  there  is  a  little  vegetation,  but  the  water  is  soon  absorbed  by  the 
sand.  These  isolated  spots  contain  the  only  habitations  that  occur  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  most  sterile  part  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America ;  and  this  sterility  is  probably  owing  to  the  mountain  summits 
of  the  Andes  not  attaining  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be  always,  or  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow. 

7.  The  Bolivian  Andes  extend  from  the  Alturas  de  Lipes  to  the  Cor- 
dillera de  Vilcanota.  At  the  place  where  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  break 
off,  the  Andes  somewhat  change  their  direction.  From  their  southern 
extremity  to  22®  S.  lat,  the  range  runs  nearly  south  and  north ;  but 
farther  north  it  declines  to  the  west-north-west,  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  the  place  where  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Cordillera  de 
Vilcanota  occurs  (15®  S.  lat.)  This  part  of  the  Andes  contains  the 
highest  summits  in  the  whole  system,  a  great  number  of  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Between  22®  and  20®  S.  lat.,  there  are 
several  snow-covered  summits,  and  two  or  three  volcanos;  but  their 
elevation  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  the  eastern  declivity  a  chain 
branches  oflf  to  the  east,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  Alturas  de 
Lipez  and  the  mountain-knot  of  Porco.  The  valley  lying  between 
this  range  and  the  Alturas  de  Lipez,  which  is  called  the  Valley  of  St. 
Christobal,  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  produces  the  grains  of  Europe 
in  abundance.  It  is  not  much  more  than .6000  or  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  but  the  space  between  the  range  north  of  that  valley  and  the  moun- 
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tain-knot  of  Porco  is  a  mountain-desert,  and  probably  attains  a  much 
greater  elevation. 

At  the  mountain-knot  of  Porco  (20°  S.  lat.),  the  Andes  divide  into 
two  ranges,  which  nm  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  to  14°  S.  lat. 
Although  the  snow-line  in  this  part  is  at  a  higher  elevation  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Andes  (11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level),  a  consider- 
able number  of  summits  rise  above  it.  In  the  western  range  the  highest 
summits  are  the  volcano  of  Gualatieri,  22,000  feet  high,  near  19°  20* 
S.  lat.,  and  the  Chuquibamba  21,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  near  15° 
S.  lat.  In  the  eastern  range  is  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  famous  for  the 
great  quantity  of  silver  which  has  been  extracted  from  it,  which,  how- 
ever, attains  only  16,040  feet.  From  this  mountain,  which  is  near  20** 
S.  lat.,  no  snow-covered  summit  occurs  in  the  eastern  range  up  to  16°  40^ 
S.  lat. ;  but  in  this  parallel  stands  the  Nevado  of  lUimani,  which  rises  to 
24,200  feet.  It  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  Nevado  Tres 
Cruzes ;  and  from  the  last-mentioned  high  summit  (16°  35'  S.  lat.),  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  snowy  peaks  extends  north-north-west  to 
the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota,  14**  S.  lat.,  and  even  to  1 3**  10',  where  they 
terminate  with  the  Nevado  of  Salcantahi.  The  highest  summit  in  this 
range,  the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  is  also  the  highest  summit  in  the  Andes, 
and  attains  an  elevation  of  25,250  feet ;  it  rises  more  than  8000  feet 
above  the  snow-line.  • 

The  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota,  running  west-south-west  and  east-north- 
east, between  14°  and  15°  S.  lat.,  forms  the  link  by  which  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes  are  united  on  the  north.  A  part  of  this  range 
also  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The  two  ranges  of  these  Andes  and 
the  valley  which  they  include,  occupy  an  average  width  of  230  miles. 

The  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  these  two  ranges  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Titicaca,  from  an  extensive  lake  of  that  name,  which  occupies 
its  most  northern  part.  This  lake  covers  a  surface  of  about  4000  square 
miles,  and  from  its  southern  extremity  issues  a  river  called  Rio  Desa- 
guadero,  which  runs  south-south-east,  traversing  the  valley  in  its  length. 
Its  course  is  gentle,  and  it  is  lost  in  some  swamps  and  lakes,  near  19° 
S.  lat.  The  Lake  of  Titicaca  is  12,795  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
and  the  valley,  on  an  average,  13,000  feet.  The  length  of  the  valley  is 
about  300  miles ;  its  width  varies  between  30  nnd  60  miles.  It  covers 
a  surface  of  16,000  square  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland; 
in  which  estimate  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  included.  Several  passes  lead 
from  the  valley  to  the  low  countries  on  the  east  and  west,  and  traverse 
the  two  chains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  The  mean  elevation  of  these 
mountain-passes  is  14,600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  1600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  is  not  subject  to  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, neither  heat  nor  cold  being  very  sensible,  except  during  the  nights 
from  May  to  November,  when  ice  is  formed.    The  winter-season  is 
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extremely  dry,  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  there  is  neither  rain  nor  snow. 
Snow,  however,  falls  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season,  or  sum- 
mer, which  commences  at  the  end  of  November,  and  terminates  in  April. 
During  the  summer  it  rains  nearly  every  day,  but  the  rains  are  not  heavy, 
and  during  the  night  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless.  Even  in  February 
the  thermometer  never  rises  above  60*» ;  and  in  July  it  descends,  only 
during  the  night,  to  28**.  The  whole  valley  is  destitute  of  trees ;  but 
the  natives  have  found  a  substitute  for  wood  and  timber,  in  the  rushes 
which  line  the  banks  of  the  lake  to  a  great  extent.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  turf;  a 
small  portion  is  under  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  limited  to  a  few 
plants  ;  rye  and  barley  are  indeed  sown,  but  they  do  not  ripen  to  seed, 
and  are  cut  green  as  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  fields,  on  which 
quinoa  (chenopodium  quinoa)  and  potatoes  are  grown,  are  extensive. 

The  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  descends  with  a  rapid  decli- 
vity to  the  eastern  plain,  north  of  17®  S.  lat.  This  declivity  is  furrowed 
by  short,  deep,  and  narrow  transverse  valleys,  formed  by  offsets  which 
terminate  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  the  chain.  But  near  17® 
S.  lat.,  an  extensive  and  elevated  range,  called  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz, 
branches  off  and  runs  eastward  about  200  miles,  until  it  terminates  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  which  stands  on  the 
banks'of  the  Rio  Guapahi.  This  chain  rises  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  in  the  Nevado  of  Tinaira,  near  the  town  of  Cochabamba.  The 
valley  which  runs  along  the  southern  base  of  this  elevated  lateral  range 
is  noted  for  its  great  fertility  and  the  tropical  fruits  with  which  it 
abounds ;  near  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  it  has  an  elevation  of 
about  10,000  feet,  but  gradually  lowers  until  it  sinks  to  4000  feet. 
Several  other  ranges  branch  off  from  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes  between  18*^  and  20**,  but  they  do  not  advance  eastward  much 
above  100  miles.  The  valleys  enclosed  by  them,  though  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  Valley  of  Cochabamba,  resemble  it  in  climate,  having  nearly 
the  same  elevation  above  the  sea ;  and  they  produce  the  same  kinds  of 
grain,  fruits,  and  plants.  When  the  countries  enclosed  by  these  offsets 
and  the  tract  which  divides  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  are  added  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  two  principal  chains,  and 
the  Valley  of  Titicaca,  the  whole  mountain  region  in  these  parts  is 
more  than  500  miles  wide. 

In  the  mountain  region  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  rise  the  most  northern 
branches  qf  the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  and  also  the 
principal  branches,  of  which  the  Madeira,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas, 
is  formed,  namely,  the  Guapahi,  the  Mamore,  and  Beni. 

8.  The  Peruvian  Andes  begin  on  the  south  with  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Sierra  de  Vilcanota  (14°  and  15**  S.  lat.),  and  terminate  on  the 
north  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  where  it  begins  to  run  eastward,  and 
forms  the  Pongos  of  Rentcma  and  Man8ericii&dHM||||^l    The  whole 
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of  this  part  of  the  mountain-system  inclines  more  to  the  north,  so  that 
its  length  lies  nearly  due  south-east  and  north-west.  The  width  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bolivian' Andes,  averaging  ahout  360  miles, 
if  the  lower  tract  along  the  Pacific  is  included.  Two  elevated  chains, 
nearly  300  miles  distant  from  each  other,  enclose  the  region  on  the 
west  and  east.  The  western  chain,  numing  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to 
50  miles  irom  the  Pacific,  is  not  interrupted  by  any  break.  It  contains 
several  elevated  summits  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  eternal  snow,  but 
they  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  Bohvian  Andes.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  summits  are  the  Toldo  di  Nieve,  south-east  of  Lima ; 
the  Nevado  de  la  Viuda,  near  10®  S.  lat. ;  the  Altun  Chagua,  somewhat 
farther  north,  which  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  20,000 
feet ;  and  the  Nevado  de  Huaylillas,  near  7*^  30'  S.  lat.  North  of  the  last- 
mentioned  summits  no  snow-capped  mountains  occur  till  we  reach  Chim- 
borazo  (2°  S.  lat.).  The  mountain  passes  which  always  lead  over  the  lowest 
portion  of  a  range  arc  never  below  14,000  feet,  south  of  7*^  S.  lat. ;  but 
north  of  that  parallel  they  sink  to  11,000  and  even  9000  feet.  The 
eastern  range,  which  is  called  Cordillera  del  Este,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  which  encloses  the  Vale  of  Titi- 
caca ;  it  runs  between  7 1°  and  75®  W.  long.,  until  it  terminates  rather  ab- 
ruptly near  7°  S.  lat.,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ucayali  River,  in  the 
Pampas  of  Sagramento.  At  its  southern  extremity,  from  14°  to  13^  KV, 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  but  the  snow-covered^  mountains  termi- 
nate with  the  Nevado  de  Salcantahi.  Farther  norih,  no  part  of  this 
range  rises  to  the  snow-line. 

The  country  included  by  these  two  ranges  is  occupied  by  mountain- 
ridges  of  various  elevation,  and  by  numerous  valleys  of  considerable 
length.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  region,  but  adjacent  to  the  western 
and  principal  range,  is  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  in  which  are  united 
the  principal  ranges  that  traverse  the  interior  of  the  region.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  ranges  running  through  the  mountain-region  south  of 
the  mountain  knot  of  Pasco,  is  that  which  branches  oS  from  the  Sierra 
de  Vilcanota,  near  72°  W.  long.,  and  traverses  the  region  diagonally, 
dividing  the  valley  of  Cuzco  or  of  the  Rio  Vilcamayu  from  that  of  the 
Apurimac.  It  has  a  break  near  12°  S.  lat.,  through  which  the  river 
Apurimac  flows  after  its  junction  with  the  Mantaro  or  Jauja,  but  it 
continues  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  lust-mentioned  river  to  the 
mountain-knot  of  Pasco. 

By  this  diagonal  range  the  region  is  divided  into  two  sections  :  one 
of  them  lying  to  the  west  of  it  extends  to  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  other  to  the  Cordillera  del  Este.  The  western  sectiim  is  com- 
posed of  the  larger  valleys  of  the  rivers  Apurimac  and  Mantaro  or 
Jauja,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  ;  it  differs  considerably  in 
its  southern  and  northern  districts.  The  valley  of  the  Apurimac  in  its 
higher  parts  is  probably  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titicaca  (13,000 
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feet);  for  there  arc  few  places  in  which  corn  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown,  except  potatoes;  but  the  mountains  supply  abundant  pasture 
for  cattle.  It  is  consequently  very  thinly  peoplnl.  But  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Jauja  contains  a  comparatively  large  population;  and  several 
tropical  fruits  arc  successfully  cultivated,  such  as  yams,  yucas, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  maize,  and  also  wheat.  Its  mean  elevation  there- 
fore cannoj  exceed  8000  feet,  and  it  is  probably  much  less  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  wide,  and  contains  several  important 
towns.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile. districts  of  Peru :  we  have  no  exact 
particulars  as  to  its  climate. 

The  eastern  section,  or  that  in  which  the  ancient  town  of  Cuzco  is  built, 
is  only  known  in  the  southern  districts  which  seem  to  lie  between  10,000 
and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level :  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cuzco  itself 
is -11, 380  feet  high.  These  districts  are  traversed  by  several  ridges, 
running  south  and  north,  and  separating  several  valleys  which  are  from 
5  to  10  miles  wide.  The  elevation  of  the  ridges  is  not  great,  as  they 
are  covered  with  forests  and  luxuriant  pasturage,  and  green  to  their  sum- 
mit, though  the  declivities  are  steep.  The  valleys  also  are  covered  with 
dense  forests,  ajid  are  very  fertile  where  they  are  cultivated.  They  pro- 
duce wheat,  maize,  batatas,  yucas,  plantains,  the  sugar-cane  and  the  fruits 
of  Europe.  The  rivers  are  extremely  rapid  and  full  of  small  cataracts,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  country  lowers  rapidly  towards  the  north. 
Respecting  its  climate,  we  only  know  that  it  has  rain  in  abundance,  as 
there  occur  300  rainy  days  in  the  year.  That  portion  of  this  section 
which  lies  north  of  12**,  seems  to  be  a  vast  forest  without  any  ridge  of 
considerable  elevation ;  no  European  settlements  have  been  established 
on  it,  probably  on  account  of  its  unheal thiness. 

All  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  unite  in  one  river,  the  Ucayali,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas. 
The  most  southern  of  its  branches  is  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Vilcanota  and  runs  north  and  north-west  for  about  300  miles, 
until  it  meets  the  Jauja  or  Mantaro.  The  last-mentioned  river  rises  on 
the  plain  which  is  enclosed  by  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco  in  the  Lake 
of  Cln'nchaycocha,  near  the  Cerro  de  Pasco :  it  descends  from  that  high 
elevation  (14,000  feet)  with  an  exceedingly  rapid  course  in  a  narrow 
glen,  until  about  20  miles  from  the  lake  it  enters  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Jauja,  in  which  it  flows  to  the  south-east  for  about  200  miles,  when  its 
course  is  deflected  by  an  opposing  mass  of  high  mountains  first  to  the 
east  and  afterwards  to  the  north-west,  and  again  to  the  east.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stream  is  called  Rio  Mantaro,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than 
300  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Apurimac,  and  the  name  of  both  rivers  is 
exchanged  for  that  of  Rio  Tambo.  The  Tambo  nms  nearly  due  north 
for  200  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Vilcamayu,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  the  region  that  sur- 
rounds Cuzco,  the  Quillabamba,  the  western  and  the  Paucartambo,  the 
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eastern.  These  two  branches  run  more  than  200  miles,  before  they 
unite,  and  after  their  union,  the  Vilcama3fu  flows  100  miles  more  be- 
fore it  joins  the  Tambo.  The  Tambo  then  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
after  100  miles  more,  it  is  joined  by  the  Pachitea  from  the  west,  an 
affluent  which  does  not  run  much  above  100  miles,  but  brings  down  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  From  this  union  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Ucayali,  and  still  runs  about  500  miles  before  it  joins  th^  AmazonaSi 
north  of  5®  S.  lat.  and  west  of  13°  50'  W.  long.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Ucayali,  measured  from  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac  or  Jauja,  to  the 
AmazonaB,  exceeds  1000  miles.  Little  is  knoYm  respecting  the  naviga- 
bility of  these  rivers ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Indians  ascend  the 
Vilcamayu  and  Quillabamba  to  12^  S.  lat.,  though  the  course  of  these 
rivers  is  very  rapid ;  and  that  the  Ucayali  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as 
high  as  Sarayacu,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  situated  between  10'  and  11°  S.  lat., 
consists  of  a  plain  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  it.  TJiese  mountains  are  broken  on 
the  north,  east  and  south,  by  narrow  chasms.  The  plain  itself  is  about 
12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south :  it 
is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  perhaps,  the  highest  place 
in  the  Andes  which  is  inhabited.  It  is  only  about  2000  feet  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  here  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  about 
16,000  feet :  the  vale  of  Titicaca  is  4000  feet  below  the  snow-line. 
The  surface  consists  of  bare  rock,  or  of  sand,  which  in  most  places 
is  covered  with  peat,  or  with  swamps  overgrown  with  mosses.  The 
grassy  spots  are  few  and  of  moderate  extent ;  they,  however,  supply 
pasture  to  sheep  and  llamas,  and  to  numerous  vicuiias.  In  many 
places  there  are  deep  lakes.  Three  of  these  lakes  are  the  sources  of 
three  considerable  rivers,  which  run  to  the  south,  east,  and  north.  The 
Lake  of  Chinchaychoca  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  which  contain  the  richest  mines  of  silver  that  are  now  worked 
in  South  America.  From  this  lake  issues  the  Rio  Jauja,  which  soon 
enters  the  southern  cleft  of  the  mountains  and  descends  southwanls. 
Three  miles  north  of  this  lake  is  that  of  Cliiquiacoba,  whence  the  Rio 
Huallaga  issues,  which  traverses  the  eastern  cleft  and  descends  rapidly 
to  the  lower  country  lying  farther  east.  The  Lake  of  Llauricocha  oc- 
cupies the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and  the  Maranon,  which  issues 
from  it,  escapes  by  the  northern  cleft.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Plain  of  Pasco  probably  does  not  exceed  40®,  and  the  climate  is  very 
disagreeable  even  in  April,  which  is  the  best  month.  The  nights  arc 
calm,  but  cold;  and  a  hoar-frost  covers  the  plain  at  sunrise.  At  9 
o'clock  the  thermomeler  rises  2°  or  3°  above  the  freezing  point,  and 
great  heat  is  shortly  after  experienced  in  the  sun,  whilst  in  the  shade  it 
is  very  cold.;  the  thermometer  indicates  a  difference  of  7®.  The  sky  is 
cloudless  and  of  a  dark  blue  hue,  but  the  sun  is  without  iu  usual  bright- 
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ness,  and  force :  it  always  appears  as  with  us  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse. 
After  mid-day,  frightful  thunder-storms  frequently  commence  with 
abundance  of  hail.  Between  the  months  of  December  and  March,  these 
storms  do  great  damage,  killing  both  men  and  sheep.  In  that  season, 
the  rains  mixed  with  snow  last  for  weeks  altogether.  No  plant,  nor 
root  is  cultivated  here.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  their  sheep  and  llamas,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  get  their  live- 
lihood in  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasca 

Besides  the  principsl  western  chain  of  the  Andes,  two  other  chains, 
which  run  northward,  issue  from  this  mountain-knot.  These  three 
chains  enclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Maranon  and  Huallaga.  The 
central  chain  which  is  between  the  two  valleys  just  mentioned,  is  hardly 
30  miles  wide  near  the  mountain-knot;  but  increases  in  width  as  it 
proceeds  northwards,  so  that  near  6^  S.  lat  it  occupies  the  greatest  part 
of  the  space  between  the  two  rivers,  and  is  more  than  180  miles  wide. 
In  the  wider  part  of  the  range  there  are  several  very  elevated  summits, 
and  two  of  them  rise  above  the  snow-Une,  the  Paramo  de  Caracalla,  near 
7°  30',  and  the  Paramo  of  Piscoyaiia,  south  of  5^  S.  latl  The  eastern 
range  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  from  that  of  the  Ucayali, 
and  is  connected  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain- knot,  soon  sinks 
to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  none  of  the  summits  rise  above  the  limit  of 
trees,  with  which  both  its  sides,  as  well  as  the  western  declivity  of  the 
central  rang^  are  abundantly  clothed.  This  eastern  range  terminates 
between  6°  and  7'  S.  lat.  on  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga. 

The  Maraiion,  after  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha  flows  for 
about  150  miles  in  a  very  narrow  valley  between  two  high  masses,  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  mountain  torrent :  it  descends  from  nearly  14,000  to 
6000  feet.  The  valley  afterwards  widens  considerably,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  becomes  more  gentle,  but  the  rapids  and  cataracts  are  still 
so  numerous,  that  no  part  of  the  river  is  navigated  above  the  town 
of  S.  Juan  de  Bracamoros,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  A  short  distance 
above  the  town,  the  valley  again  becomes  narrow,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  is  rapid.  After  falling  down  the  Pongo  (cataract)  of 
Rentema,  the  surface  of  the  Maranon  is  only  1233  feet  above  the  sea- 
Icvcl.  At  this  place  the  river  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  then  to  the 
cast,  and  its  current  is  rather  rapid  imtil  it  leaves  the  mountains  by  the 
Pongo  dc  Mnnseriche.  Here  the  river,  which  has  a  bed  above  a  mile 
wide,  is  suddenly  contracted  by  high  mountain  masses  to  a  breadth  of  &0 
yards,  and.  the  current  runs  with  inconceivable  rapidity  for  nearly  seven 
miles.  This  long  rapid  can  only  be  descended  by  balsas.  When  the 
river  has  left  the  chasm,  it  enters  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas.  The 
course  of  the  Marniion  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  exceeds  700  miles. 
The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Maraiion  is  too  narrow,  and  too  cold 
to  be  cultivated,  but  the  lower  and  wider  portion,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  produces  com,  maize,  yams,  yucas,  and  some  of 
the  fruits  of  tropical  climates. 
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The'  Rio  Huallaga,  after  leaving  the  lake  of  Chiquiacoba,  descends  by 
an  exceedingly  rapid  course  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Pasco :  at  the  toinTi  of  Huanuco,  about  60  miles  from  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  it  is  only  6300  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  down  the  cur- 
rent is  less  rapid,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  small  water-falls  or 
rapids,  until  its  bed  is  narrowed  by  mountain -masses,  which  between 
6°  and  V  S.  lat.  come  close  to  the  bank.  At  this  place  a  wide  ridge  of 
rocks  crosses  the  river,  and  produces  a  long  rapid,  the  Pongo  de  Hual- 
laga, which  cannot  be  navigated  by  barges  without  great  danger.  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  course  is  through  the  Plain  of  the  Aroazonas,  and  the 
current  does  not  ofter  any  obstruction  to  navigation,  even  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  Only  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  this  river, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  contains  settlements  of  whites.  The 
climate  is  pleasant,  and  it  produces  both  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and 
of  Europe :  the  rains  are  moderate.  The  lower  part,  or  about  four- 
fifths,  of  its  extent,  where  the  valley  expands  to  a  width  of  8  or  10  miles, 
is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  savage  tribes :  in  these  districts  it  rains 
nearly  every  day  in' the  year.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  probably  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  lofty 
trees. 

The  lower  country  which  extends  along  the  western  base  of  the  Bo- 
livian and  Peruvian  Andes,  is  from  20  to  50  miles  across.  This  whole 
tract  is  never  refreshed  by  a  drop  of  rain;  the  northern  limit,  within 
which  the  winter  rains  occur,  terminates  at  the  town  of  Huasco  near 
28°  S.  lat.,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  does  not  extend 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil.  Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy ;  and 
during  the  rains  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  the  sky  is  covered 
by  a  low,  dark,  unbroken  cloud,  similar  to  a  dense  fog,  which  is  called  the 
Garua.  Thunder  storms  are  never  experienced,  but  lightning  some- 
times appears  at  a  distance.  The  mean  aimual  temperature  is  72°. 
After  noon,  it  is  generally  between  75°  and  78°;  at  night  between  6(f 
and  64°.  The  greatest  heat  does  not  exceed  82°;  and  the  thermometer 
never  descends  below  55°.  These  meteorological  observations  apply 
cspcciully  to  the  coast-line,  l)etwccn  8°  and  IS*'  S.  lat.  The  whole 
tract  would  be  uninhabitable  for  want  of  water,  but  for  tlie  rivers 
which  descend  from  tlie  Andes,  and  are  fed  by  the  rains  that  fall 
on  the  mountains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  These  rains  begin 
on  tlic  southern  mountains  in  November  and  terminate  in  April ;  but 
farther  north,  they  set  in  later  in  the  year,  and  cease  later :  so  that 
near  5°  S.  lat.,  they  begin  in  January  or  Fehniary,  and  continue  to  June. 
It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  at  what  elevation  above  the  sea  the  rains 
begin,  but  ])robably  there  is  no  rain  lower  than  8000  feet. 

The  surface  of  this  coast  presents  great  inequalities,  and  in  some 
parts  rises  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  It  usually  descends  in 
irregular  terraces  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it 
terminates  with  a  high  coast  Eouth  of  15°  S,  lat.;  but  farther  north  the 
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coast  is  rather  low.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  covered  with 
sand,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  rock.  This  long  line  of  desert 
is  intersected  by  rivers  and  streams,  which  are  seldom  less  than  20,  or 
more  than  80  or  90  miles  apart.  On  their  banks  there  are  narrow 
cultivated  strips  of  land,  the  extent  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
supply  of  water.  During  the  rainy  season  these  rivers  swell  greatly. 
They  begin  to  rise  a  month  after  the  rains  on  the  mountains  have  set 
in,  and  they  continue  to  be  full  to  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  For  the 
two  months  preceding  the  rainy  season,  most  of  them  contain  no  water 
at  all,  and  it  can  only  be  got  by  digging  wells  in  the  dry  beds  of  the 
rivers,  but  the  water  is  always  of  an  unpleasant  taste  and  commonly 
brackish.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  applied  with  great  skill  to  irrigate 
the  narrow  fields  along  their  banks.  Beyond  the  reach  of  this  irriga- 
tion, no  blade  of  vegetation  ever  grows ;  neither  birds,  beasts,  nor  reptiles, 
are  ever  seen.  Sometimes  a  rill  of  water  bubbles  up  and  is  lost  within 
the  space  of  100  yards.  No  stranger  can  travel  from  vale  to  vale,  as 
these  cultivated  strips  along  the  rivers  are  called,  without  a  guide. 
The  sand  is  frequently  raised  into  immense  clouds  by  the  wind,  and 
sand-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  irrigated  tracts  produce 
sugar-cane,  maize,  yams,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  in  some  of  them 
tolerably  good  wine  is  made.  The  greater  number  of  these  vales 
occur  along  the  base  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes;  and  the  rivers  usually  preserve  their  waters 
throughout  the  year,  probably,  because  they  are  fed  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  which  covers  a  great  number  of  summits  in  these  parts.  The 
vale  in  which  the  town  of  Arequipa  is  built,  is  noted  for  its  extent  and 
fertility. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  being  abundantly  watered  by  the 
constant  rains,  is  covered  from  the  base  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet, 
with  thi(Sk  woods  and  high  trees.  The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
being  never  fertilized  by  rain,  is  quite  bare  of  wood  and  even  bushes, 
except  in  the  ravines  through  which  the  rivers  descend ;  and  even  there 
the  trees  are  low,  and  timber  trees  are  very  rare. 

The  vegetation  of  the  western  declivity,  as  far  as  respects  plants  and 
trees  cultivated  for  food,  is  divided  into  three  regions.  The  lowest 
region,  extending  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  the  region,  of  tropical  productions,  where  maize,  rice,  yams,  bananas, 
yucas,  swect-potatocs,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  :  wheat  does 
not  succeed  below  1500  feet,  but  lucem,  which  is  much  cultivated  as 
fodder,  grows  at  700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  principal  fruits  of 
this  region,  are  pine-apples,  anonas,  and  chirimoyas.  The  second  region 
is  that  of  the  European  cerealia,  which  extends  from  2000  to  10,000  feet. 
Wheat  and  lucern,  are  cultivated  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  region, 
as  well  as  most  European  legumes ;  potatoes  do  not  succeed  below 
4000,  and  barley  not  below  1000  feet.  The  aracacha  root  seems  not 
to  succeed  below  6000  feet,  nor  abovs^MlMHk.  Nearly  all  European 
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fruit-trees  thrive  well,  especially  the  peach,  and  vine.  In  the  highest 
region  between  10,000  and  somewhat  more  than  13,000  feet,  no  othei 
grain  is  ctdtivated  as  food,  except  the  quinoa,  nor  any  other  root  than 
potatoes  and  onions;  lucem  succeeds  as  high  as  12,000  feet;  barley  is 
grown  as  fodder,  up  to  13,000  feet.  This  highest  region  contains  fine 
pastures. 

9.  Tke  Northern  Andes  beginning  at  5°  S.  lat.,  and  termiuating  be- 
tween T  and  9P  N.  lat.,  may  be  divided  in  two  sections,  of  which  the 
southern  extending  from  5°  S.  lat.  to  2  N.  lat.,  arc  called  the  Equatorial 
Andes,  because  they  are  intersected  by  Uie  Equator;  the  northern 
section  is  called  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being 
included  in  that  State. 

The  Equatorial  Andes ^  south  of  the  Equator,  nin  nearly  due  south 
and  north ;  but  north  of  it  they  run  north-east.  At  each  extremity 
they  form  a  mountain-knot.  The  southern,  called  the  mountain-knot  of 
Loxa,  extends  from  5^  30^  to  3^  15'  S.  lat.,  and  covers  more  than 
11,500  square  miles ;  the  northern,  or  that  of  Los  Pastes,  lies  between 
21'*  and  1^  13'  N.  lat.,  and  covers  above  8500  square  miles.  Be- 
tween these  two  mountain-knots  the  Andes  form  an  extensive  mass 
of  rocl^s,  occupying  in  width  a  space  of  about  100  miles.  On  both 
edges  of  this  mass  lofty  ranges  run  parallel  to  one  another,  crowned  bj 
numerous  summits,  several  of  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The 
highest  parts  of  these  ranges  may  be  on  an  average  about  60  miles  from 
one  another,  and  between  them  extends  a  longitudinal  valley,  which  is 
from  15  to  20  miles  wide,  and  nearly  300  miles  loug.  At  two  points 
transverse  ridges  unite  the  ranges,  and  thus  the  great  valley  is  divided 
into  three  smaller  valleys.  The  most  southern,  called  that  of  Cuen^a, 
is  on  an  average  7800  feet  high ;  that  which  lies  north  of  it,  called  the 
Valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  may  be  8000  feet ;  and  the  most  north- 
ern, tliat  of  Quito,  is  9600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transverse  ridge  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Cuen^a  from  that  of  Alausi  and  Hambato  attains, 
in  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  mountain -pass,  an  elevation  of 
15,200  feet,  and  approaches  the  snow-line;  this  pass  is  called  the 
mountain-pass  of  Assuay.  On  each  side  of  the  two  northern  valleys 
several  mountain-summits  rise  above  the  snow-line.  On  the  west  of  the 
Valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato  stands  Chimborazo,  whose  summit  attains 
an  elevation  of  21,420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  eastern 
range  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  which  is  18,880  feet  high.  On  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Valley  of  Quito  is  the  Antisana,  which  is  19,136 
feet  high,  and  the  Cayambe  Urco,  19,617  feet  high.  The  last-mentioned 
summit  is  under  the  Equator.  On  the  western  side  of  this  valley  is  the 
volcano  of  Piqhincha,  15,918  feet  high.  In  these  ranges,  as  well  as  the 
mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  there  are  several  volcanos.  The  inha- 
bited places  on  the  last-mentioned  mountain-knot  are  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Itt  these  elevated  valleys  the  change  of  seasons  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  day  all  the  year  round  is  between  60*  and  - 
67^,  and  that  of  the  night  between  48^  and  S£^.  During  the  morning, 
to  one  or  two  o'clock,  the  weather  is  generally  delightful,  the  sky  being 
clear;  but  after  this  hour  the  sky  begins  to  be  covered  with  black 
clouds,  which  bring  on  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  torrents  of  rain ;  the  nights,  however,  are  again  serene.  The 
number  of  rainy  days  is  very  great ;  and  they  are  more  frequent  between 
September  and  May,  which  period  is  called  the  winter,  than  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  corn ;  and  only  the  fruit-trees  of  Northern  Europe 
succeed  well.  Tropical  plants  do  not  grow,  except  in  some  of  the  deep 
valleys. 

The  country  which  extends  between  these  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is 
about  50  miles  across  on  an  average.  The  surface  is  less  broken  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of,  the  western  coast  of  America,  but  it  ter- 
minates on  the  shore  in  a  great  number  of  projecting  capes ;  the  shores 
themselves,  however,  are  not  high,  except  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape 
San  Lorenzo.  In  this  part  occurs  the  largest  inlet  along  the  whole 
western  coast  line  of  South  America,  north  of  42®  S.  lat. :  this  is  the 
Bay  of  Guayaquil,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  between  Cabo  Blanco 
(4^  S.  lat)  on  the  south,  and  Punta  de  St.  Helena  (2S  S.  lat.).  It 
extends  nearly  50  miles  inland,  measured  in  a  straight  line ;  but  as  it 
turns  to  the  north,  the  innermost  recesses  are  more  than  120  miles  from 
Cabo  Blanco.  Within  the  bay  is  the  Island  of  Puna,  which  is  about 
16  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  and  of  moderate  elevation.  In  the 
country  north  of  the  bay  a  regular  rainy  season  occurs  from  December 
to  April ;  and  although  a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  naked  and  sterile 
rocks,  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  every  kind  of  tropical  plants 
and  fruits.  The  Valley  of  Guayaquil  is  distinguished  by  extent  and 
fertility,  being  nearly  100  miles  long  and  from  5  to  8  miles  wide,  and 
abounding  in  plantations  of  cacao  trees  and  sugar-canes ;  but  as  it  is 
level  and  low,  the  inundations  of  the  river,  united  to  the  great  heat, 
render  it  unwholesome.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  valley  varies 
between  78^  and  82*^ ;  and  between  December  and  April  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  95^.  In  this  season  a  continual  calm  prevails,  and  the 
rain  falls  both  day  and  night,  with  short  interruptions ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  frequent  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  western  and  west 
south-western  winds ;  the  sky  is  always  serene  and  bright,  and  showers 
are  very  rare. 

10.  The  Andes  of  New  Granaduy  which  comprehend  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  range,  begin  at  2<^  5'  N.  lat.,  where  a  transverse 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Socoboni,  crosses  the  mountain-system  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  On  the  north  of  this  chain  the  great 
mass  of  the  Andes  separates  into  thre^lg^id  ranges,  which,  running 
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north  and  east,  enclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca. 
They  are  called  respectively  the  Western,  Eastern,  and  Central  Andes 
of  New  Granada. 

The  Western  Andes  run  nearly  due  north,  with  a  slight  deviation  to 
the  east,  as  far  as  5®  N.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  range  is  not  high,  the 
mean  elevation  not  exceeding  5000  feet.  North  of  5®  N.  lat.  there  are 
several  higher  summits,  among  which  the  Pico  de  Tbrro  is  10,000  feet. 
The  chain  here  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  the  principal  and  higher 
runs  due  north ;  but  towards  its  termination  it  inclines  to  the  east 
South  of  8®  N.  lat.  this  chain  may  be  more  than  5000  feet  high ;  but 
north  of  that  parallel  it  subsides  into  hills,  which  terminate  near  10®  N. 
lat.,  between  Cartagena  and  Baranca.  The  western  ridge  runs  a  short 
distance  westward,  separating  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San  Juan  and 
Atrato,  the  former  running  southward,  and  the  latter  northward ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  .it  continues  to  about  7^  30' 
N.  lat.,  terminating  in  some  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Napipi,  an 
affluent  of  the  Atrato.  The  whole  of  this  ridge,  which  is  about  ISO 
miles  long,  is  probably  not  above  3000  feet  high.  It  is  not  connected 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

The  Central  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  parallel  to  the  Western 
Andes,  and  nearly  due  north.  This  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  three 
ranges,  and  several  of  its  summits  are  always  covered  with  snow ;  as  the 
Nevados  of  Huila,  Baraguan,  Tolima,  and  Herveo.  The  Peak  of  Tolima 
attains  18,315  feet,  and  is  the  highest  mountain  in  South  America, 
north  of  the  Equator.  Near  its  base  is  the  mountain-pass  of  Quindiil, 
the  highest  point  of  which  attains  12,500  feet;  so  that  the  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  range  in  this  part  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  12,000  feet. 
North  of  6®  N.  lat.,  the  range  sinks  much  lower,  but  extends  consider- 
ably in  width,  occupying  with  its  branches  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
.the  country  between  the  river  Cauca  and  the  river  Magdalena.  The 
ranges  extend  close  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Cauca,  but  remain  at 
some  distance  from  the  Magdalena.  North  of  8S  N.  lat.  the  mountains 
sink  down  to  hills,  and  terminate  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers. 

The  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  in  a  north-north-east  direc- 
tion as  far  as  7*?  N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into  two  ranges,  of  which 
on?  called  the  Mountains  of  Ocana  runs  north,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  west,  and  terminates  between  9®  and  10*^  N.  lat.  This  lateral 
range  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  limit  of  trees. 
The  principal  range  brandies  off  to  the  east  north-east,  and  terminates 
near  9°  N.,lat.  and  70"  W.  long.,  at  thesources  of  the  river  Tocuyo,  in 
the  Pdramo  de  las  Rosas.  South  of  5?  N.  lat.,  the  Eastern  Andes  form 
one  continuous  mountain  mass,  rising  about  12,000  or  13,000  feet,  but 
none  of  the  summits  attain  the  snow-line.  It  descends  on  botli  sides 
with  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  the  eastern  declivity  towards  the  Plains  of 
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tlie  Orinoco  continues  to  be  steep  farther  north ;  but  on  the  west  the 
range  descends  in  terraces,  table-lands,  and  elevated  valleys,  which 
extend  to  8®  N.  lat.  In  this  part  of  the  range  the  Nevado  de  Chita 
(5S  50'  N.  lat.)  rises  above  the  snow-line.  In  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  range  there  is  another  snow-capped  mountain,  the  Nevado  de 
Mucuchies,  east  of  the  town  of  Merida ;  it  is  also  called  the  Nevado  of 
Merida.  This  part  of  the  chain  is  somewhat  less  elevated.  The  most 
frequented  mountain-pass  over  the  Eastern  Andes,  is  that  of  Almozadero, 
which  is  near  the  place  where  the  mountains  of  Ocaiia  separate  from 
the  principal  chain.  The  most  elevated  point  is  12,850  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

Several  navigable  rivers  traverse  this  mountain-region,  and  its  exten- 
sive valleys  and  plains.  The  most  western  is  the  Rio  Atrato,  which 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Candelaria,  near  8°  N.  lat.  The  river  runs  between 
the  two  chains  of  the  Western  Andes,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly  200 
miles.  Though  extremely  rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  as  far  as  the  town  of  Citara, 
50  miles  from  its  source.  In  the  dry  season  and  at  low-tide  the  bar  has 
only  5  feet  water,  but  in  the  rainy  season  or  at  high-tides,  6^  feet.  The 
Bay  of  Candelaria,  which  constitutes  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  is  spacious,  has  good  anchorage  in  18  to  30  fathoms  water,  and 
is^sheltered  against  every  wind ;  it  is  only  subject  to  a  heavy  swell 
during  the  months  when  the  north  winds  prevail.  One  of  the  sources 
of  the  Atrato,  called  Rio  Quinto,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  which  runs  southward  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  near  4^  N.  lat. 
Between  the  sources  of  these  rivers  is  a  ravine  called  Qucbrada  de 
Raspadura,  which  is  two  miles  long ;  in  this  ravine  the  Indians  have  dug 
a  small  canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  when  they 
carry  the  cacao,  grown  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  to  the 
Atrato  fur  exportation.  This  canal,  which  was  made  in  1788,  is  at 
present  the  only  existing  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  and  it  unites  two  points  of  the  coast,  which  are 
nearly  300  miles  distant  from  each  other.. 

The  Rio  Cauca  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  and  drains  the  valley 
situated  between  the  Western  and  Central  Andes.  It  first  runs  about 
50  miles  in  a  narrow  glen  between  high  mountains ;  at  the  village  of 
Quiluchao  it  enters  a  wide  valley,  which  extends  along  its  banks  nearly 
180  miles,  varj'ing  in  width  from  20  to  30  miles.  This  valley  is  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  current  of  the  river  is  very  gentle. 
About  30  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Cartago  the  Cauca  enters  a  narrow 
glen  formed  by  high  mountains,  which  does  not  contain  level  ground 
enough  for  a  road.  In  this  glen  the  river  flows  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts  for  a  distance  of  120 
miles  from  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  to  Boca  de  Espiritu  Santo.  It  then 
enters  a  wider  valley  which  increases  in  width  north  of  the  town  of 
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Antioquia,  where  the  river  declines  to  the  north-east  and  meets  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  below  Mompax,  af^er  a  course  of  660  miles. 

The  Rio  Magdalena  rises  near  2°  N.  lat.  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley 
with  a  rapid  course  as  far  as  3**  20'  N.  lat.,  where  the  valley  en- 
larges to  40  or  50  miles  in  width.  This  Valley  extends  with  equal  width 
to  4°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  is  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  course 
of  the  river  is  gentle.  But  lower  down  the  mountains  approach  the  river 
on  each  side,  and  espeeially  on  the  east,  and  the  current  then  becomes 
much  quicker.  Below  Honda  (near  5°  N.  lat.)  eleven  rapids  occur, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  even  dangerous,  and  only  cesse 
at  Badillo  (near  8°  N.  lat.).  In  this  part  the  valley  of  the  river  is 
rarely  10  miles  wide,  and  sometimes  not  half  so  much.  Below  Badillo 
it  widens  to  more  than  60  miles,  and  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
inclosing  an  island  about  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Both 
branches  are  navigable :  the  eastern  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  only 
used  in  descending,  while  the  more  gentle  current  of  the  western  is 
more  favourable  to  ascending  boats.  After  the  re-union  of  these  branches 
the  river  declines  more  to  the  north-west ;  but  after  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  Cauca,  below  Mompax,  it  again  turns  to  the  north,  and  runs 
through  a  wide  plain  past  Baranca  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  About  60  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  principal  runs 
north  and  falls  into  theses  atSavanilla;  this  branch  is  little  navigated. 
The  other  branch,  which  runs  to  the  north-east,  and  is  niore  used,  expands 
into  several  small  lakes,  and  terminates  in  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marts, 
an  extensive  lagoon,  or  Salt  Water  Lake,  with  a  mean  depth  of  6  or  7  feet, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel  some  miles 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Santa  Marta ;  but  this  channel  has  a  bar  at  its 
entrance.  The  Rio  Magdalena  runs  about  840  miles,  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  Rhine  in  length.  Besides  the  Rio  Cauca,  only  two  of  its  aflfluents 
are  navigable :  the  Sogamozo,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  near  7**  N.  lat., 
and  the  Canaverales,  which  falls  into  it  north  of  8**  N.  lat.  likewise  from 
the  right ;  both  these  rivers  can  only  be  ascended  to  a  short  distance  by 
small  craft.  Ndrth  of  10°  N.  lat.  the  canal  of  Mahates  leads  from  the 
river  westwards  to  the  sea :  it  begins  at  the  town  of  Baranca  Nueva, 
and  terminates  some  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Cartagena.  This  canal 
is  partly  artificial,  but  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  for  about 
five  months  during  the  heavy  rains. 

The  Lake  of  Maracaybo  is  120  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and 
is  80  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  has  a  considerable  depth  of 
water,  except  towards  the  shores.  A  channel  about  12  miles  long  con- 
nects the  lake  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  channel  is  about  3  miles 
wide  at  the  town  of  Maracaybo,  where  it  is  narrowest.  A  bar  runs 
across  the  entrance  which  has  only  10  or  12  feet  water  on  it.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  sweet,  except  during  the  strong  northern  breezes,  when  it 
is  brackish  towards  the  northern  end.     It  is  said  that  nearly  100  rivers 
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fall  into  this  lake,  moBt  of  which  rise  in  the  northern  range  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  The  Rio  Zulia  alone  is  navigated  to  any  considerable 
length,  and  the  produce  of  an  extensive  country  is  brought  down  by  it 
to  the  lake  and  town  of  Maracaybo. 

With  respect  to  climate  and  vegetable  productions,  this  region  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  Low-lands,  the  High  Valleys,  and  the 
Table-lands  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  Low-lands 
comprehend  the  low  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Atrato  aiid  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena, 
north  of  Antioquia  and  Honda.  The  greater  part  of  this  extensive 
country  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  caused  partly  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers,  and  partly  by  the  rains  which  are  very  heavy,  and 
fall  nearly  every  day  all  the  year  round.  It  never  enjoys  the  slightest 
hreeze,  except  during  the  thunder-storms,  which  are  very  frequent  in 
the  night.  The  vapours  raised  hy  the  intense  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  numerous  swamps  and  pools  left  by  the  inundation  in  the  soft 
alluvial  soil,  render  the  climate  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  for 
whites.  The  mean  annual  temperature  varies  between  78®  and  82°. 
Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produjces  every  kind  of  tropical 
grain  and  plant,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is  abandoned 
to  the  native  tribes ;  settlements  of  whites  only  occur  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of  Antioquia,  on  the 
Cauca,  and  at  Citara  on  the  Atrato.  The  banks  of  the  small  river 
Sinti,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  form  an  exception  :  they  are 
higher  afld  more  healthy,  and  rice  is  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent. 
The  whole  region  is  covered  with  one  interminable  forest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  savannas  of  moderate  extent. 

The  country  between  the  Valley  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  Lake  of 
Maracaybo  differs  from  the  other  lowlands  in  climate  and  produc- 
tions. In  this  tract  rises  an  isolated  mountain-range  called  the  Nevado 
de  Santa  Marta,  which  extends  at  a  disUmce  of  about  30  miles  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  over  a  space  of  nearly  60  miles. 
Its  highest  summit,  El  Picacho,  rises  to  more  than  18,000  feet,  and  is 
considerably  above  the  snow-line.  The  country  between  this  range  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mountains  of  Ocafia  is  much  more  elevated 
than  the  countries  which  lie  farther  east  and  west.  The  seasons  are 
more  regular,  and  between  November  and  March  it  has  a  dry  season, 
which  renders  the  country  much  more  healthy.  It  is  also  not  entirely 
covered  with  woods,  but  contains  extensive  prairie  lands,  which  supply 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  In  this  country  the  settlements  are  in- 
creasing. But  the  countries  around  the  take  of  Maracaybo  are  low  and 
unhealthy,  and  left  almost  entirely  to  the  native  tribes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers, 
south  of  the  Salto  of  San  Antonio  and  the  town  of  Honda,  have  a  level, 
and  in  some  parts  an  undulating  surface,  generally  consisting  of  grassy 
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plains ;  in  some  parts  it  is  covered  with  bushes,  but  high  trees  are  rare. 
Tiie  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  ;  but 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  better*  drained,  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  depressed  many  feet  below  the  plains,  while  the  lands  contiguous 
to  the  Rio  Cauca  are  inundated  during  the  great  rains.  The  seasons  are 
regular  :  the  heavy  rains  fall  in  February,  March,  and  April ;  the  wea- 
ther in  May  is  variable,  and  then  follows  the  dry  season  in  which  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  during  the  months  of  June,  July,'  and  August.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  year  showers  are  frequent  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Magdalena,  but  they  are  rare  in  that  of  the  Cauca  from  November  to 
January.  Every  day  about  noon  a  strong  wind  begins  to  blow  from  tlic 
south  and  continues  to  sunset.  This  wind  causes  great  heat,  but  is  con- 
sidered healthy.  Both  valleys,  though  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  not  high  enough  to  preclude  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  and  the  common  agricultural  crops  of  the  tropics, 
such  as  yams,  mandiocca,  Indian  corn,  batatas,  and  bananas ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  a  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses. 

A  steep  ascent  of  more  than  8000  feet  of  perpendicular  height  from  the 
town  of  Honda,  on  the  river  Magdalena,  leads  to  the  elevated  plain  of 
Bogota.  This  plain  measure  about  45  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
half  as' much  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  about  8900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  plain  is  very  temperate,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rising  above  60®  or  65°  in  summer,  or  falling  in  winter 
below  40°  or  48°.  The  seasons  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  valley 
below,  as  the  dry  season  lasts  only  from  the  beginning  of  January  tO'the 
end  of  March.  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  also  from  the  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  end  of  December  the  rains  are  nearly  con- 
tinual, and  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  unsettled  and 
showery.  The  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated, 
but  still  more  the  aracacha  root.  North  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Sogamozo,  the  country  rises  still  higher,  and  is  very 
mountainous  ;  in  the  elevated  valleys,  between  the  ranges,  agriculture 
is  limited  to  the  raising  of  rye  and  barley,  the  climate  being  very  cold 
and  rainy.  But,  north  of  6°  N.  lat.,  the  mountains  gradually  sink  down, 
and  the  whole  country  lowers,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  The  climate  also  becomes  more  agreeable,  and  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  with  many  tropical  fruits  arc  cultivated  in  tin's  tract. 

North  of  8^  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  Eastern  Andes  contains  a 
level  plain  on  its  summit  wliich  is  about  10  miles  wide,  and  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level:  it  is  a  pdramo,  on  which  only  a 
few  hardy  plants  grow,  but  neither  trees  nor  bushes  are  met  with.  On 
both  sides  of  this  narrow  table-land  there  are  many  i)lain8  of  moderate 
extent,  which  constitute  the  declivity  of  the  range,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
terraces.     They  are  frequently  intersected  by  transverse,  and  sometimes 
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by  longitudinal  valleys  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and  from  10  to  20  long. 
As  both  plains  and  valleys  are  at  a  different  elevation  above  the  sea-level, 
they  vary  greatly  in  climate,  and  products.  At  the  height  of  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  becomes  mild,  the  vegetation  continues 
uninterrupted  throughout  the  year,  and  wheat  and  other  productions  of 
temperate  regions  are  abundantly  cultivated.  The  climate  continues 
mild  and  agreeable  to  the  height  of  9000  feet,  when  it  becomes  cold.  This 
colder  region  is  usually  clouded,  and  vegetation  is  slow  in  growth,  and 
stunted.  The  declivity  occupies  from  20  to  35  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
mountain-range :  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  low  country  south  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo. 

11.  The  Mountains  of  Venezuela  begin  where  the  Andes  terminate, 
branching  off  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Paramos  de  las 
Rosas..  Being  immediately  connected  with  the  Andes,  they  must  be 
considered  as  an  appendage  to  them,  and  might  be  viewed  as  a  continua- 
tion of  that  mountain -system,  if  they  did  not  differ  so  much  in  elevation. 
They  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  which  extends  between  the 
Lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Cabello,  within  which  limits 
they  constitute  several  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  of 
moderate  extent.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridges  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  lower  depressions  towards 
the  centre  hardly  rise  to  3000  feet.  In  this  part,  the  mountains  occupy  a 
width  of  70  or  80  miles,  and  are  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  hilly 
country,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood-  of  Maracaybo  to  the 
Punta  Tucacas,  west  of  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Cabello.  South  of  the 
last-mentioned  place,  the  mountains,  which  occupy  hardly  more  than  40 
miles  in  width,  run  in  two  parallel  ranges  eastward  to  Cape  Codera,  and 
enclose  two  valleys,  of  which  the  western  is  called  the  Yale  of  Aragua, 
and  the  eastern  the  Vale  of  the  River  Tuy.  The  mean  elevation 
of  these  ranges  does  not  attain  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  near 
the  town  of  Caracas,  an  isolated  summit  called  the  Silia  de  Caracas, 
attains  8628  feet.  East  of  Cape  Codera,  the  mountains  sink  lower  and 
constitute  a  single  ridge  hardly  more  than  10  miles  wide.  This  ridge 
disappears  entirely  between  the  Rivers  Unare  and  Neveri  (between  66^ 
and  67^  W.  long.)»  and  in  this  part  the  Plains  of  the  Orinoco  extend  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  East  of  the  River  Neveri,  however, 
the  mountains  again  rise  to  about  5000  feet  in  the  Cerro  de  Bergantino, 
as  this  chain  is  called  ;  one  of  its  summits,  the  Cerro  de  Tumiriquiri, 
attains  6700  feet.  The  range  continues  eastward  to  the  Cabo  de  Pena, 
but  in  this  part  is  much  lower,  and  sinks  down  to  500  feet.  East  of 
Puerto  Cabello  the  mountains  come  close  up  to  the  shore  and  rise 
several  hundred  feet,  with  a  steep  ascent  like  a  wall. 

The  climate  of  this  region  differs  considerably  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
valleys  between  the  ridges.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Marta  to  Cape  Pena,  a  few  showers  of  rain 
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fall  in  October  and  November,  but  last  only  *?  or  8  minutes.  In  acme 
parts  it  frequently  does  not  rain  at  all,  and  it  is  observed,  that  oocaaionally 
three  or  four  years  pass  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling  in  the  country 
about  Coro.  In  the  valleys,  and  especially  in  Caracas,  rain  is  extremely 
abundant  in  April,  May,  and  June,  though  not  so  incessant  as  in  other 
tropical  countries ;  the  other  parts  of  the  year  are  dry.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  about  82°,  that  of  the  hot  season  89°,  and  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  75°.  In  the  valleys,  the  mean  temperature 
varies  from  70°  to  72°,  that  of  the  hot  season  is  about  75°,  and  that  of 
the  cold  nearly  66°,  but  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  85*,  and  at 
other  times  descends  to  52°.  The  diflFerence  of  temperature  by  day  and 
night  in  the  valleys  oilen  amounts  to  8°  or  10°,  but  along  the  coast  it 
never  exceeds  4°  or  5°. 

THE    MOUNTAIN-STSTEM    OP   PARIME. 

12.  This  mountain-system  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  South 
America,  but  does  not  reach  the  Atlantic  Sea,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  and  level  tract,  from  20  to  70  miles  across.  If  this  tract  is 
included,  the  mountain  system  occupies  the  whole  space  between  52? 
and  68°  W.  long.  It  is  not  of  equal  breadth  :  the  eastern  half  (between 
52**  and  60°  W.  long.)  extends  from  6**  to  1°  N.  lat.,  and  is  therefore 
about  350  miles  across ;  the  western  half  (from  60^  to  68^  W.  long.) 
occupies  the  space  between  8^  and  2*  N.  lat.,  and  is  420  miles  wide. 
The  whole  mountain-system,  including  the  low  coast,  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  400,000  square  miles,  a  large  part  of  which  has  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans. 

In  the  middle  of  this  region,  between  59°  and  60°  W.  long,  occurs  a 
depression,  which  separates  the  eastern  part  from  the  western.  In  this 
depression  run  the  two  largest  rivers  by  which  the  mountain-system  is 
drained :  the  Essequibo,  which  runs  north  and  falls  into  the  ocean,  and  the 
Rio  Branco,  which  runs  south  and  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazonas  River.  The  upper  courses  of  these  two  rivers  are  about  120 
miles  from  one  another;  the  Essequibo  runs  near  58°  W.  long,  and  the 
Rio  Branco  near  60°  W.  long.  The  country  extending  between  their 
upper  courses  (3°  and  4°  N.  lat.)  is  a  wide  plain,  half  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  river  Rupunoony,  which  nms  eastward  and  joins  the  Essequibo, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Rio  Tocoto,  which  flows  westward  and  falls 
into  the  Rio  Branco.  Between  these  two  affluents  there  is  a  level  tract 
containing  lake  Amucu,  which  is  of  small  extent  in  the  dry  season,  but 
after  the  rains  inundates  the  adjacent  low  country,  and  the  waters  then 
run  partly  eastward  into  the  Rupunoony,  and  partly  westward  into  the 
Rio  Tocoto ;  in  the  dry  season  its  waters  are  discharged  only  into  the 
Rio  Tocoto  by  the  small  river  Pirarara. 

The  western  portion  of  this  mountain-system  consists  of  numerous 
ridges,  ninning  in  a  general  cast  and  west  direction,  with  a  few  short 
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offsets  towards  the  north.  The  rivers  run  chiefly  in  the  same  direction, 
and  their  current  is  rather  gentle ;  but  a  few  which  turn  northward  aie 
interrupted  towards  their  termination  before  they  fall  into  the  Orinoco 
river  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  mountain  ridges,  so  far  as  is  known, 
are  rather  narrow,  aind  the  valleys  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  region. 
The  Orinoco  river  encloses  this  mountain-system  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  the  mountains  approach  the  right  bank  within  a^out  6  miles : 
accordingly  there  is  only  a  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  between  the 
mountains  and  the  river,  except  at  the  openings  of  the  valleys  and  in 
the  country  which  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  river  and 
extends  downwards  to  the  rapids  of  Maypures,  within  which  limits  the 
mountains  retire  to  a  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  'Along 
the  sea-shore,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Essequibo  and  Orinoco,  the 
level  land  extends  from  20  to  30  miles  inland.  This  tract  forms  the 
lowest  shore  in  South  America,  and  the  coast  runs  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  During  the  rains  the  country  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  is  entirely  covered  with  water,  and  even  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  a  great  part  of  it  is  a  swamp.  About  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  sea  there  is  a  succession  of  low  sand  hills,  which  occur 
at  irregular  distances,  and  in  general  lie  parallel  to  the  coasl  The 
rivers  which  traverse  this  low  alluvial  tract  have  a  general  north-east 
direction  and  a  very  slow  current ;  they  are  united  by  transverse  chan- 
nels, which  have  no  current  at  all,  but  are  deep  enough  to  be  navigated 
by  large  river  boats.  The  country  contiguous  to  these  rivers  is  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  palms,  especially  the  Mauritia  palm.  The  great 
heat,  the  extensive  swamps,  and  stagnant  waters,  render  this  tract  un- 
inhabitable by  whites,  and  the  settlements  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  Pomaroon  river  have  been  abandoned.  The  native  tribes  of  this 
tract,  especially  the  Guaraunos,  live  on  fish,  of  which  they  take  abund- 
ance in  the  rivers :  they  generally  reside  in  huts  erected  in  Mauritia 
groves  and  raised  on  a  platform  just  above  the  level  of  the  water,  which 
is  three  feet  above  the  earth  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  notion  that  they  live  in  trees. 

At  the  back  of  this  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  an  elevation  of 
500  or  1000  feet,  being  highest  towards  the  river  Orinoco.  This  ridge 
is  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Cuyuny,  which  runs  eastward  to  the  Essequibo,  is  more  than 
300  miles  long,  and  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Ano- 
ther range,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  and  about  2000  feet 
high,  divides  the  valley  of  the  Cuyuny  from  that  of  the  Carony,  an 
aflfluent  of  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  first  to  the  west  and  north-wcRt  and 
afterwards  due  north.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Carony  is 
navigable,  but  towards  its  mouth  there  are  several  rapids  and  a  cataract 
between  15  and  20  feet  high.  The  valley  of  this  river,  which  is  wide, 
contains  large  tracts  of  higher  level  grounds,  which  are  without  trees, 
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and  Bupply  excellent  pasture ;  they  are  interspersed  with  wooded  hills, 
and  produce  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  in  the  lower  gprounds  rice 
is  grown.  In  this  vaUey  the  hark  is  collected  which  is  called  cascarilla 
de  Angostura. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  section  of  the  mountain-system  of  Parime 
is  not  known,  except  that  towards  the  southern  border,  near  4®  N.  lat., 
it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  from  west  to  east  by  a  more  elevated 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Pacaraima.  It  contains  the  Cerro  Duida,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  8000  feet ;  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Rupunoony  enters  the  Essequibo,  it  terminates  with  the  Maka- 
rapan  Mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  above 
their  base. 

£a8t  of  the  river  Essequibo  the  low  shores  are  skirted  by  a  mud-bank, 
extending  about  1  or  8  miles  out  to  sea,  on  which  vessels  drawing  more 
than  12  feet  water  stick  fast  about  3  miles  from  the  land.  In  this  part 
the  low  country  extends  from  40  to  70  miles  inland,  and  is  about 
level  with  the  sea  at  high  water.  When  these  lands  are  drained, 
banked,  and  cultivated,  they  become  solid,  and  sink  full  a  foot  below 
the  sea-level.  Accordingly  it  requires  unremitting  attention  to  the 
embankments  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the  sea.  This  alluvial  ground 
possesses  great  fertility,  and  in  its. natural  state  is  covered  with  high 
trees.  At  some  distance  from  the  river  there  are  tracts  which  in  their 
natural  state  are  without  trees  or  shrubs,  and  steril ;  in  other  places, 
there  are  savannas  of  some  extent  which  supply  good  pasture.  South 
of  this  low  plain  the  country  suddenly  rises  from  50  to  200  feet,  and 
continues  to  rise  probably  as  far  as  the  Serra  de  Acaray,  which  is  stated 
to  run  from  east  to  west  near  V  N.  lat.  On  this  long  slope  there  are 
no  continuous  ranges  north  of  4''  N.  lat.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
either  a  level  plain  or  presents  isolated  low  hills,  among  which  several 
attain  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  their  base.  The  greater  part  of 
this  tract  is  covered  with  forests.  South  of  4^  N.  lat  some  continuous 
ridges  extend  for  many  miles,  generally  east  and  west,  and  the  plains 
which  separate  them  are  either  sandy  or  savannas  with  a  fine  turf;  the 
ridges  themselves  are  overgrown  with  wood. 

Several  rivers  descend  from  this  long  slope  to  tlie  northward,  and  in 
their  upper  parts  are  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts ;  but 
the  navigation  is  not  impeded  by  any  obstacle  in  their  course  through 
the  low  plains.  The  Essequibo  has  been  ascended  to  about  400  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line.  At  a  point  about  120  miles  lower 
down  it  forms  a  waterfall,  called  King  William's  Cataract.  It  runs  in 
a  north  north-western  direction  as  far  north  as  5^  20'  N.  lat.,  receiving 
from  the  west  two  great  affluents,  the  Rupunoony  and  the  Siparoony, 
and  forming  numerous  falls  and  rapids.  North  of  5""  20'  its  course  is 
in  general  to  the  north,  and  here  also  there  are  several  dangerous  rapids. 
The  rapids  cease  only  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  so  far  the  tides 
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ascend.  Five  miles  lower  down  the  river  enters  tlic  plain,  where  it  is  otie 
mile  wide,  and  it  grows  continually  wider  until  at  its  mouth  it  forms  an 
aestuary  14  miles  across.  Within  the  plain  it  receives  from  the  west  the 
waters  of  the  united  rivers  Mazaroony  and  Cuyuuy.  The  entrance  of 
this  river  is  very  dangerous  and  difficult,  even  for  small  vessels,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  The  river  Demerara 
rises  neiir  5**  N.  lat,  and  forms  a  great  cataract,  near  5**  25'  N.  lat., 
below  which  it  is  navig^able  for  small  craft.  Larger  boats  may  ascend 
it  to  a  point  south  of  6"*  N.  lat.  Towards  its  mouth  it  widens  to  a 
mile,  and  where  it  enters  the  sea,  it  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  There  is  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  over  which  vessels  drawing  9 
feet  may  pass  at  half-flood ;  but  the  channel  along  the  eastern  shore  has 
18  feet  of  water  at  high  tides.  This  river  runs  more  than  200  miles, 
measured  along  the  windings.  The  Berbice  rises  probably  near  3"  30^  N. 
lat.,  and  has  been  ascended  as  far  as  a  great  cataract  which  is  south  of 
4"*  N.  lat.  After  having  formed  some  other  rapids,  the  river  becomes 
navigable  at  4"*  15'  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  165  miles  from  its  mouth, 
measured  along  the  numerous  windings,  and  so  far  inland  the  tides  are 
perceptible.  It  widens  towards  its  mouth,  and  where  it  meets  the  sea 
it  is  four  miles  across ;  there  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which  has  only  7 
feet  water  at  low  tides.  The  Corentyn  has  been  ascended  to  4**  20^  N. 
lat.,  where  it  forms  two  cataracts,  one  30  feet  and  the  other  42  feet 
high.  At  this  place  it  is  a  large  river,  and  its  sources  are  probably  in 
the  Serra  de  Acaray.  The  rapids  cease  north  of  5^  N.  lat ,  where  the 
river  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles 
measured  along  its  windings.  Seventy  miles  from  the  sea  the  tide  rises 
30  inches.  At  Oreala,  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line,  it  enters 
the  low  plain,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  :  at  its  mouth  the  width  is  four 
miles.  The  aestuary  by  which  it  falls  into  the  sea  is  ten  miles  across ; 
the  entrance  is  9  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  upper  course  of  the 
river  Surinam  is  not  known ;  it  enters  the  plain  about  4"*  40^  N.  lat « 
and  so  far  it  is  mlivigable  for  river  barges.  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  a 
mile  in  width,  and  north  of  Paramaribo  it  is  still  wider.  Vessels  of 
considerable  size  can  enter  this  river  and  sail  up  to  that  town.  The 
Marony  is  a  large  river,  rising  probably  in  the  Serra  de  Acaray ;  it  has 
many  rapids  and  cataracts  as  far  north  as  4*"  N.  lat,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  river  vessels.  From  this  place  to  its  mouth  it  is 
not  less  than  one  mile*  and  a  half  wide.  The  tides  rise  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Demerara  from  8  to  10  feet;  at  that  of  the  Pomaroon  from  6  to  8 
feet ;  and  at  that  of  the  Orinoco  hardly  more  than  3  feet. 

No  large  river  descends  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Parime 
Mountains  except  the  Rio  Branco,  which  is  formed  by  numerous  small 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  mountains  between  59"  and  62"  W.  long. 
South  of  2"  N.  lat. :  it  runs  through  a  wide  valley  containing  extensive 
tracts  of  level  ground,  which  are  frequently  inundated  by  the  sudden 
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rise  of  its  waters.  At  V  b(y  N.  lat.  it  has  some  rapids;  but  farther 
down  its  course  is  unimpeded  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro  near 
V  30'  S.  lat.    This  river  runs  more  than  400  miles. 

As  the  interior  of  this  mountain  region  does  not  ri^e  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion, the  climate  does  not  vary  materially.  There  are  two  rainy  and 
two  dry  seasons.  The  long  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of 
April,  but  the  rains  are  not  heavy  before  the  middle  of  June ;  in  July 
they  decrease,  and  in  August  they  cease  entirely.  The  long  dry  season 
continues  from  August  to  November.  December  is  showery,  and  in 
January  much  rain  falls.  February  and  March  are  the  short  dry  sea- 
son ;  but  these  months  are  not  quite  so  free  from  showers  as  the  long 
dry  season.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the  trade  winds 
and  by  the  alternation  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  low  coast  may  be  about  80**  or  82*".  The  thermometer,  even  in 
summer,  seldom  rises  above  QO"",  and  it  does  not  oflen  descend  below 
15°.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country  have  the  same  seasons  as 
the  low  coast,  but  they  take  place  a  month  later,'and  the  rains  fall  in  much 
greater  abwidance.  Even  in  the  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  river 
Rupunoony,  the  mean  temperature  of  November  was  found  to  be  82". 

No  place  included  in  this  range,  except  a  few  summits,  is  high 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe. 
Agriculture  is  accordingly  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  colonial  products, 
and  to  the  grains,  roots,  and  vegetables  common  to  hot  countries ;  as  rice, 
Indian  corn,  yams,  mandiocca,  bananas,  and  the  pine  apple. 

THE    PLAI^r8    OP    THE    RIVER   ORINOCO. 

13.  The  Orinoco  surrounds  the  western  portion  of  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  west  and  partly  also  on  the  south.     This  river 
rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  region,  but  its  source  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  European.    It  leaves  the  mountain-range  near  66°  W. 
long,  and  3®  N.  lat.,  and  from  this  point  its  course  is  known.     About  20 
miles  from  that  place  the  river  runs  west  and  enters  a  plain ;  shortly 
afterwards  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  south-west,  which  is  called 
Cassiquiare,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles  joins  the  Rio  Negro. 
This  channel  constitutes  a  natural  water-communication  between  the 
river  systems  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas.     The  current  of  the 
Cassiquiare  is  rapid  and  the  depth  considerable.     The  Orinoco  con- 
tinues to  flow  in  a  western  direction,  inclining,  however,  gradually  to  the 
north-west  until  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  Guaviare.     So  far  the 
river  runs  in  a  plain  of  alluvial  soil  with  a  gentle  current;  but  at  the 
junction  with  the  Rio  Gruaviare  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  for  150  miles 
it  has  formed  its  bed  through  a  rocky  country,  which  however  does  not 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  except  near  5**  N.  lat.,  where  an 
isolated  summit,  called  Mount  Uniana,  attains  a  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet.     In  this  part  of  its  course  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  at  two  jikces 
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near  Maypures  and  near  Atures  it  forros  long  rapids.  These  rapids  are 
impassable  for  boats,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  waters  as 
the  numerous  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  narrow  and  very  intricate  chanitbls.  The  rapid  course  of  the 
river  terminates  at  Carichana  somewhat  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
Rio  Meta.  Farther  down  no  obstacles  to  navigation  occur,  except  the 
Pass  of  Baraguan,  where  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  channel  with  great 
rapidity.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Apure  it  turns  eastward,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  to  its  embouchure.  At  the  Boca  del  Inferno,  near 
Muitaca,  there  is  a  great  whirlpool ;  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole 
channel  of  the  river.  At  Angostura  the  river  is  narrowed  to  less  than 
100  yards,  and  here  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  floods,  when  it  is  said  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour.  Below 
Angostura  no  other  difficulties  occur ;  but  there  are  numerous  shoals  in 
the  wide  bed  of  the  river,  and  occasionally  sunken  trees.  About  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  begins  to  divide  into  numerous  branches. 
The  most  southern  and  widest  of  these  branches  runs  directly  eastward, 
and  reaches  the  ocean  by  the  mouth  called  Boca  de  Navios,  between  Point 
Barema  on  the  south  and  the  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  north,  which  are 
more  than  twenty  miles  apart.  In  front  of  this  mouth  is  a  bar  on  which 
is  17  feet  of  water,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  3000  fathoms 
across.  In  the  month  of  April  when  the  river  is  lowest,  the  tides  are 
perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  a  distance  of  more  than  280  miles.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Carony,  about  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water 
rises  one  foot  and  three  inches.  When  vessels  which  draw  much  water 
ascend  the  river  towards  Angostura  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  with  the  aid  of  the  sea-breeze  and  tide,  they  frequently  take 
ground.  The  other  branches  which  run  northward  and  divide  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  into  numerous  low  islands  are  imperfectly  known, 
but  their  number  is  very  great.  Ten  considerable  mouths  at  least  occur 
between  the  Boca  de  Navios  and  the  BLoca  de  Manamo  Grande,  which  is 
the  most  western  of  the  channels.  They  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Bocas  Chicas  (little  mouths),  and  most  of  them  may  be 
navigated  by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The  whole  delta  of  the  Orinoco 
is  covered  with  trees,  especially  the  Mauritia  Palm  (Mauritia  flexuosa). 
.  The  Guaviare,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Elastem 
Andes  of  New  Granada  between  2*"  and  4°  S.  lat.,  flows  in  an  eastern 
direction  about  500  miles,  falling  into  the  Orinoco  near  4°  N.  lat.  Little 
is  known  respecting  its  capabilites  for  navigation,  but  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Uapes,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  by  a  natural  canal. 
The  Rio  Meta,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  farther  north,  is  formed  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  between  4*"  and  T  N.  lat.,  and  running  eastward  joins 
the  principal  river  between  6°  and  T  N.  lat.  This  river,  as  well  as  its 
numerous  branches,  are  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  course 
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nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Ande?.     Tlie  most  northern  of  its  tributaries, 
the  Rio  Casanare,  not  far  from  its  source,  approaches  a  frequented 
mountain-pass  over   the  Andes,  the  Pass  of  Toxillo,  which  leads  to 
Tunja  and  Bogotk.     Where  the  Orinoco  begins  to  turn  to  the  east,  it 
is  skirted  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  an  extensive  tract  of  very  low 
and  level  country,  into  which  several  rivers  descend  from  the  south- 
west,  west,  north-west,  and  north.     Within  the  low  grounds  these  rivers 
unite  by  numerous  transverse  channels  and  join  the  Orinoco  by  several 
months.     The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  A  pure ;  and  these  different 
channels  are  accordingly  called  the  mouths  of  the  Apure.     The  Apure 
rises  in  the  Eastern  Andes,  where  the  mountains  of  Ocana  branch  off, 
and  runs  east  and  south-east  until  it  enters  the  low  grounds,  where  it 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  other  rivers.     This  river,  as  well  as 
the  Rio  San  Domingo,  one  of  its  affluents,  is  much  navigated ;  the  other 
rivers  also  are  navigable. 

The  Plains  of  the  River  Orinoco  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
northern  and  southern.  The  Northern  plain  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  between  the  river  on  the  south  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Venezuela  on  the  north-west,  to  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Andes. 
The  Southern  plain  occupies  the  wide  space  between  the  Orinoco  on  the 
east,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  from  south  to  north,  and  the 
Eastern  Andes  on  the  west.  Its  southern  extremity  may  be  fixed  near 
3"  N.  lat.  These  plains  occupy  about  160,000  square  miles.  As  to  their 
natural  feature,  they  are  divided  into  the  treeless  plains  or  Llanos,  and 
the  wooded  plains.  The  Llanos  occupy  the  whole  northern  plain  and 
the  western  part  of  the  southern  plain,  or  that  which  extends  over  about 
half  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Mcta ;  but  south  of  that  river  they 
grow  gradually  narrower  until  they  terminate  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Guaviare.  The  Wooded  Plains  occupy  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Guaviare,  and  extend  over  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  Meta  to  the  Rio 
Arauca,  growing  narrower  towards  their  north-eastern  extremity. 

The  surface  of  the  Llanos  is  a  complete  level,  except  that  in  several 
places  a  few  sandstone  rocks  of  considerable  extent  project  a  few  iuches 
above  the  ground.  Near  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  it  is  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence  it  declines  insensibly  towards  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  destitute  of  traes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Mauritia 
palms,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  The  banks  of 
the  river  however  are  covered  with  bushes  and  high  trees,  many  of 
which  may  be  used  for  dyes,  furniture,  and  building.  These  wooded 
portions  of  the  Llanos  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  when  they  are  cultivated, 
produce  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  the  remainder  of 
the  plain  can  only  be  used  as  pasture  ground,  and  it  feeds  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  rnuks.  The  Llanos  present  a  different 
aspect  in  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  rains  cease  and  the   rivers  have  subsided,  the  plains  are 
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covered  with  fine  grass,  which  makes  abundant  pasture.  But  between 
the  months  of  November  and  February  a  cloud  never  passes  over  the 
dark  bine  sky :  the  heat  destroys  all  vegetation  and  dries  up  the  pools 
and  stagnant  waters  which  have  been  left  by  the  inundations.  The 
enrth  is  rent  in  deep  and  wide  crevices,  as  if  it  had  been  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.  The  trade- wind,  which  then  blows  with  the  greatest  force, 
and  which  at  other  times  refreshes  the  air,  only  increases  the  heat  by 
blowing  over  a  surface  covered  with  dust.  It  stirs  up  the  fine  sand 
which  covers  the  surface,  and  forms  it  into  dust-spouts,  which  traverse 
the  plain  in  every  direction.  During  this  wind  the  thermometer  rises  from 
92*"  to  96'',  and  within  the  dust-spouts  themselves  to  Hi".  The  soil  is 
so  heated  that  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  sand  attains  126°.  In  this 
season  mirages  are  very  frequent.  The  animals  in  the  pasture  are 
tormented  both  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  perish.  When 
the  sun  approaches  the  equator,  the  blue  of  the  sky  grows  lighter,  and 
clouds  appear  towards  the  south  above  the  horizon  like  distant  moun- 
tains. They  rise  gradually  hke  fogs  towards  the  zenith,  a  distant  thun- 
der is  heard,  and  the  rain  falls.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  desert  is 
covered  with  the  finest  turf,  and  the  animals  find  abundant  pasture. 
The  rain  descends  in  torrents  from  April  to  October,  and  is  accompanied 
by  violent  thunder-storms,  which  generally  occur  two  hours  after  mid- 
day. With  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and  in 
the  month  of  May  the  waters  have  filled  their  beds,  and  begun  to  over- 
flow their  banks.  The  inundation  attains  its  maximum  in  July,  and  it 
maintains  its  highest  level  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  25th  of  August. 
During  this  time  the  waters  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  plain,  and  the 
spots  which  are  somewhat  more  elevated  are  thronged  by  the  animals  wliich 
have  retired  before  the  rising  flood :  as  they  are  obliged  to  get  their  food 
in  the  places  which  are  inundated,  many  of  them  are  killed  by  the 
caymans  and  water  snakes.  In  the  upper  Orinoco  the  water  rises  from 
30  to  .36  feet;  at  Angostura  from  24  to  25  feet.  The  inundations 
are  most  extensive  in  the  flat  country  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  Apure,  where  they  form  a  temporary  lake  more  than  50  miles 
across  in  every  direction,  and  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  From  the 
end  of  August  the  waters  gradually  decrease,  but  more  slowly  than  they 
rose.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  Llanos  is  80%  and  the 
difference  between  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  amounts  only  to  T  or  8**. 
The  rainy  season  is  hotter  than  the  dry  season.  When  the  Spaniards 
first  visited  this  country,  all  these  plains  were  uninhabited,  and  even 
now  their  population  is  very  small.  Huts  made  of  rushes  and  strips  o! 
leather  occur  at  distances  of  several  miles  from  one  anotlier,  and  are  only 
inhabited  by  herdsmen.  A  few  places  are  called  towns,  but  their  popu- 
lation hardly  exceeds  that  of  a  European  small  village. 

The  Wooded  Plains  differ  greatly  from  the  Llanos.     Their  surface  is 
somcwliat  luUy  in  several  places^  especially  in  the  most  southern  dis- 
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tricts  between  the  riven  Gtiaviare  and  Rio  Negro,  where  steep  rocks 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  surface.     The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  high  trees  and  impenetrable  underwood,  which  is  haunted 
by  numerous  wild  animals.     The  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  in  the 
higher  tracts  is  stated.to  be  about  900  feet.     The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  Sd"*.  The  air  is  never  agitated  by  a  breeze ;  rains  descend  daily, 
sometimes  in  torrents  and  sometimes  in  very  minute  drops,  Uke  dense 
mist:  the  annual  quantity  is  between  90  and  100  inches.     Perhaps  the 
months  of  December  and  January  are  exempt  from  rain,  but  even  then 
the  sky  is  almost  continually  covered  with  clouds.     These  plains  are 
extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  stagnant  air  and  the  dense 
vapours  which  continually  rise  from  the  rain-drenched  surface.     They 
are  almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  which  consist  of  a 
small  number  of  families,  among  whom  a  few  monks  have  settled.    The 
most  south-eastern  part  of  these  plains,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  rivers 
Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Rio  Negro,  and  Atabapa,  is  entirely  uninhabited' 
and  covered  with  tall  forest  trees,  which  indicate  a  fertile  soil. 

THE    PLAIN    OF   THE    RIO   AMAZONAS. 

14.  The  Plain  of  the  Amazonas  is  the  largest  in  South  America.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  its  basin,  extend- 
ing to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Acaray  and  the  Sens 
Pacaraima,  and  being  separated  from  tlie  southern  plains  of  the 
Orinoco  by  the  higher  grounds,  which  divide  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Rio  Negro  from  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  (xuaviare.  Towards  the 
west  it  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huallaga  and  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche.  The  southern  boundary  line  is  indicated  by  the  cataracts 
which  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Amazonas  form  in  their  descent 
from  the  higher  country  south  of  the  plain.  These  cataracts  occur  in 
the  most  eastern  of  its  affluents,  the  Rio  Tocantins,  about  3"  30^  S.  lat., 
in  the  Rio  Xingii  between  4°  and  5*"  S.  lat.,  in  the  Tapajos  between 
5"*  and  6"*  S.  lat.,  and  in  the  Madeira  River  between  8°  and  10**  S.  lat. 
The  plains  therefore  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth 
near  50*"  W.  long,  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  near  76"  W.  long.,  s 
distance  of  above  1800  miles.  The  width  of  this  plain  varies ;  and 
it  is  much  narrower  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  further  west. 
Between  the  cataracts  of  the  Xingii  and  the  Serra  de  Acaray  it  hardly 
extends  more  than  350  miles  from  south  to  north.  Under  the  meridian 
of  64**  it  begins  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira  and  extends  northward 
to  the  southern  branches  of  the  Sierra  Pacaraima  over  a  space  of  more 
than  800  miles.  It  is  probable  that  the  width  considerably  enlarges 
further  to  the  west,  but  in  these  parts  the  boundary  of  the  plain  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  runs  through  countries  which  have  not  yet  been 
explored. 
The  Rio  Amazonas  the  largest  river  of  the  globe,  intersects  this  plain 
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from  weBt  to  east    It  Tises  on  the  table-land  of  Puco  in  the  Lake  of 
Llauricocha,  and  traveraes  the  PeruTian  Andes  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
ranon.     After  haring  left  the  mountains  at  the  P^ngo  de  Manseriche,  it 
is  above  800  yards  wide,  and  it  increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  east- 
ward.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  west  of  the  strait  of  Obydos,  the 
width  increases  to  three  miles,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  bed  is  occupied 
by  islands,  many  of  which  are  several  miles  in  length,  though  generally 
not  wide  :  the  river  is  thus  divided  into  several  channels.     At  the  Strait 
of  Obydos,  called  the  Narrows  of  Pauxis,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  narrowed 
by  some  low  rocks  to  less  than  a  mile.    Up  to  this  strait  the  tides  are  per- 
ceptible.    Below  it  the  river  is  four  miles  wide,  and  after  it  is  joined  by 
the  Xing^  it  appears  more  like  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river.     From 
the  mouth  of  the  Xingd  the  Amazonas  runs  about  250  miles  in  a  north 
north-eastern  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  wide  mouth  called  Canal 
de  Braganza  do  Norte.     This  channel  is  intersected  by  the  equator, 
and  between  the  northern  shores  of  the  island  of  Marajo  and  the 
continent  is  about  50  miles  wide.     In  the  middle  of  this  mouth  lies  the 
island  of  Caviana.     Part  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazonas  are  discharged 
by  the  channel  which  surrounds  the  Ilha  de  Marajo,  and  which  on  the 
west  of  the  island  is  called  Tagypurii,  on  the  south  Rio  das  Bocas,  and 
on  the  east  Rio  do  Park.     The  eastern  shores  of  the  Rio  do  Park  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  Canal  de  Braganza  are  nearly  200  miles  apart. 
The  water  which  surrounds  the  islands  of  Marajo  and   Caviana  is 
generally  fresh,  except  at  full  and  change,  when  it  is  brackish.    The 
upper  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari,  which  forms 
the  boundary-line  between  Brazil  and  Peru  is  called  Maranon ;  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  has  the  name  of  Solimoes  or  Solimas  ; 
and  from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth  it  is  called  Amazonas.  The  depth  of  the 
river  is  very  great :  in  the  middle  of  the  current  no  bottom  is  found  with  20 
fathoms  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ucayali ;  and  so  far  it  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels.     Between  that  place  and  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it 
can  only  be  ascended  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  5  or  6  feel.   The 
rate  of  the  current  is  pretty  uniform  through  its  whole  course,  being 
about  three  and  a-half  miles  an  hour  when  the  river  is  full,  but  less  in 
the  dry  season.    The  navigation  of  the  Amazonas  is  favoured  by  the  wind, 
which  blows  always  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  the  stream,  not- 
withstanding its  windings,  except  during  the  gales,  which  are  frequent 
and  nearly  of  daily  occurrence  in  January,  February,  and  March.     The 
gales  are  always  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  blow  from 
all  quarters  with  dreadful  fury  ;  but  they  last  only  a  short  time.     By 
means  of  the  wind  vessels  ascend  the  river  with  ease,  keeping  out  of  the 
main  current  and  close  to  either  bank,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid. 
Sails  are  rarely  used  in  descending  the  river,  and  the  vessel  is  allowed 
to  drift  with  the  stream  of  the  main-current.     Many  vessels  are  lost  by 
running  against  the  drift-wood  which  occurs  in  the  river. 
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The  Amaztmas  brings  down  to  the  ocean  an  immense  volume  of 
fresh  water,  owing  to  its  course  lying  in  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
equator  and  to  the  great  surface  of  its  basin,  which,  according  to  Hom- 
loldt,  is  above  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  only  one-sixth  less 
than  the  area  of  Europe.  On  the  south  this  basin  extends  to  20^  S.  lat., 
and  probably  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  tropical  rains  which  Ml  on 
South  America  south  of  the  equator,  are  carried  to  this  river.  On  the 
north  its  basin  does  not  extend  beyond  4^  N.  lat. ;  and  accordingly, 
though  the  river  is  always  fed  by  the  tropical  rains,  it  is  lowest  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemispbere.  Though  the  tropical  rains  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  begin  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  their  effects 
on  the  river  are  not  perceptible  before  November.  The  Maranon  attains 
its  greatest  Height  in  January,  the  Solimoes  in  February,  and  the  Amazonas 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  rising  of  the 
river  continues  for  120  days,  and  it  sinks  to  its  lowest  level  in  October. 
In  the  greatest  part  of  its  lower  course  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  level  is  40  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  exceeds  50  feet. 

15.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  Amazonas 
declines  towards  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  south-eastern  and  eastern 
slope  west  of  59^  W.  long. ;  but  east  of  that  parallel  it  slopes  from  north 
to  south.  Hence,  most  of  its  tributaries  which  join  it  west  of  59^  W. 
long.,  especially  the  I^a,  Yupurk,  and  Guainia,  run  for  a  great  distance 
parallel  to  the  main  stream.  The  most  important  rivers  which  drain 
this  portion  of  the  plain  are,  from  west  to  east,  the  Marona,  Pastaza, 
Tigre,  Napo,  I<;a,  Yupurk,  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro,  Oximinia,  and  Gruru- 
patuba.  The  Marona  rises  in  the  valley  of  Cuen^  near  the  mountain- 
pass  of  Asuay,  runs  about  300  miles,  and  joins  the  Maranon  about  40 
miles  below  the  .Pongo  of  Manseriche ;  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is 
navigable.  The  Pastaza,  which  receives  its  most  remote  waters  from 
the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  runs  first  east  and  then  south  about 
400  miles,  and  joins  the  Maranon  about  30  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Marona  :  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  can  be  ascended.  The  Tigie 
originates  not  far  from  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  runs  south-east  about 
400  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Maranon  between  4^  and  5^  W.  long. :  it 
is  not  known  how  far  it  may  be  navigated.  The  Napo  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  of  Antisana,  runs  more  than  500  miles  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Maraiion  west  of  73^  ;  it  is  rapid,  but  may 
be  ascended  by  canoes  to  Sta.  Rosa,  about  100  miles  from  its  source, 
whence  a  road  leads  to  Quito  through  the  mountain-pass  of  Guamani, 
which  is  so  high  that  it  is  never  free  from  snow.  The  I^a  or  Putumayo 
receives  its  farthest  waters  from  the  mountaiu-knot  of  lios  Pastos,  runs 
more  than  600  miles  mostly  in  an  east  south-eastern  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  main  stream  by  three  branches,  which  lie  between  71°  10'  and 
68°  W.  long.  The  most  western  is  called  Cano  de  Atajuari,  that  in  the 
middle  Cano  dc  Jacurapa,  and  the  eastern,  which  is  considered  the 
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principal  mouth,  preserves  the  name  of  the  river.  Its  course  is  gentle, 
and  it  is  considered  navigable  to  within  a  short  distance  from  its  source. 
The  Yupurk  originates  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Socpbini, 
on  the  Paramo  de  Iscans^,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  The 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  mostly  directed  to  the  east  south-east,  and  the 
lower  part  to  the  east,  and  it  runs  more  than  800  miles,  joining  the 
Solimoes  between  67**  40'  and  65%  by  two  principal  and  several  smaller 
branches  :  the  western  is  called  Avati  parank  and  the  eastern  Yupura. 
This  river  has  two  rapids  near  70*"  W.  long.,  the  Rapids  of  Cupati, 
which  cannot  be  ascended  at  high  water,  and  a  cataract  60  feet  high  near 
73**  W.  long.,  that  of  Arara-Coard.  Above  the  rapids  its  course  is 
swift,  but  below  it  is  gentle,  and  navigated  with  ease.  The  waters  begin 
to  rise  in  April,  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  July,  b^in  to  decrease 
in  September,  and  are  lowest  from  January  to  March. 

The  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  plain  is  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  N^o, 
which  originates  in  the  hilly  and  woody  country  between  70^  and  81^ 
W  long,  and  2°  and  3^  N.  lat.  It  runs  first  north-east,  but  afterwards 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  south.  Where  it  turns  south,  it  is  joined 
from  the  east  by  the  Cassiquiare  (Guxiquiare),  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  runs  with  great  rapidity.  Near  the  equator  it  is  joined  from  the 
east  b^  the  river  Uapes,  or  Vapas,  and  so  far  its  channel  is  free  from 
impediments  to  navigation.  Below  this  confluence,  the  Rapids  of  S. 
Gabriel  b^n,  which  occupy  nearly  70  miles,  terminating  at  the  village 
of  MacaraU^.  For  12  miles,  between  S.  Gabriel  and  Cinnanan,  the 
river  is  so  full  of  rocks,  and  its  course  so  rapid,  that  the  canoes  can  only 
pass  them  with  great  difficulty  when  the  water  is  low ;  at  high  water 
it  is  impossible  to  ascend  them.  At  the  rapids  the  river  begins  to  run 
east,  gradually  inclining  a  little  to  the  south.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  current  is  gentle,  and  frequently  imperceptible.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  Rio  Negro  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  succession 
of  lakes  united  by  comparatively  narrow  channels  than  that  of  a  river. 
At  some  places  it  enlarges  to  12,  15,  and  even  20  miles  in  width,  and 
sometimes  narrows  to  a  mile.  It  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Rio 
Branco,  which  originates  in  the  Parime  Mountains.  At  its  mouth  the 
Rio  Negro  is  about  one  mile  and  a-half  wide.  Its  whole  course  consider- 
ably exceeds  1000  miles.  The  waters  are  lowest  in  March ;  in  April 
they  begin  to  rise,  and  they  attain  their  highest  level  in  August ;  and  in 
September  they  begin  to  fall.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  level  is  about  30  feet.  The  sources  of  its  greatest  tributary,  the 
Uapes,  are  not  known,  but  according  to  the  information  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  they  are  near  73^  W.  long.,  in  a  country  which  is  rich  in 
gold.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  the  Indians,  that  its  largest  supply 
of  water  is  brought  down  by  a  channel,  which  branches  off  from  the 
River  Guaviare,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco.  This  channel,  which  con- 
stitutes a  second  natural  water-communication  between  the  Orinoco  and 
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Amazonas,  has  not  been  viaited  lately,  but  it  waa  once  navigated  by  a 
Portuguese  named  Cabuquena,  and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Cabnquena. 
The  course  of  the  Uapea  lies  to  the  east,  and  near  *l(f  its  bed  is  crossed 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  produce  some  rapids  that  extend  for  six  miles, 
and  can  only  be  passed  at  the  time  of  the  floods.  Its  course  is  supposed 
to  be  about  500  miles. 

The  Orixi-mina,  or  Rio  das  Trombetas,  has  not  been  ascended  to  its 
source,  which  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Parime 
Mountains ;  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  'rapids  and  cataracta  com- 
mence, which  are  stated  to  render  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  quite 
unfit  for  navigation.  It  enters  the  Amasonas  a  little  above  the  Strait  of 
Obydos.  The  Rio  Gurupatuba,  which  falls  into  the  Amazonaa  below 
the  Narrows  of  Pauxis,  is  similar  to  the  Orixi-mina. 

The  Plain  drained  by  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Amazonaa,  may  be 
divided  into  two  regions ;  their  common  boundary  is  indicated  by  the 
rapids  which  occur  in  the  rivers  Yupura,  Rio  Negro,  Rio  Branco,  and 
Orixi-mina,  at  the  places  above  mentioned.  The  country  north  of  them 
presents  a  difierent  aspect  in  the  western  and  the  eastern  portion.  The 
western  portion,  which  is  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Branco,  must  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Orinoco.  If  the 
whole  of  the  plain  is  viewed  together,  it  appears  that  at  its  most  northern 
and  southern  borders  (the  cataracts  of  Atures  in  the  Orinoco,  and  those 
of  S.  Gabriel  in  the  Rio  Negro),  it  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
The  highest  part  of  it  occurs  where  the  Cassiquiare  branches  off  from 
the  Orinoco,  at  which  point  it  is  more  than  1100  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  surface,  south  of  Guaviare,  is  much  more  uneven  than  farther  north. 
Tracts  of  considerable  extent  are  covered  with  large  rocks,  or  rocky  hills, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  400  or  500  feet,  but  not  forming  continuous 
ranges.  The  most  extensive  of  these  rocky  and  hilly  tracts  exist  about  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Uapes.  Both  the  level  grounds  and  the  rocky  tracts 
are  covered  with  high  trees  and  impenetrable  underwood.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  imperceptible  slope  of  this  region  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent 
in  it,  and  there  are  only  two  natural  water-communications  between  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazonas,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  canal  of  Cabuquena ; 
both  of  which  run  southward  from  the  Orinoco  and  Guaviare  to  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Uapes.  This  shows  that  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain 
must  lie  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  two  first-mentioned  rivers.  Its 
climate  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  13®  in  the  day,  nor  70® 
in  the  night.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  between  90  and 
1 00  inches ;  and  it  is  nearly  continual  during  the  whole  year,  except  in 
December  and  January.  In  the  night  a  breeze  is  never  experienced. 
The  suparabundance  of  rain,  joined  to  the  interminable  wood,  maintains  a 
moisture  which  produces  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
wild  animals  and  reptiles  that  infest  this  country,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the 
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health  of  man.  This  country  accordingly  contains  very  few  European  set- 
1lement8,  though  some  were  established  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Rio  BrancO  and  that  east  of  it,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic^  is 
very  imperfectly  known,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
entirely  without  trees,  and  extends  in  grassy  plains,  which  supply  excel- 
lent pastures.  The  climate  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  man,  as  the 
seasons  are  more  regular :  but' the  whole  country  is  still  almost  entirely 
abandoned  to  the  native  tribes,  except  in  the  most  eastern  districts  along 
the  Atlantic,  and  where  it  comes  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Amazonas, 
east  of  the  town  of  Almeirim. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Plain  north  of  the  Amazonas,  extending 
on  the  east  from  the  town  of  Almeirim  to  the  Rio  Napo  on  the  west, 
and  northwards  to  the  line  marked  by  the  rapids  of  the  rivers,  is  extremely 
low,  and  no  hills  are  known  to  exist*  on  it  except  at  the  most  eastern  ex- 
tremity, where  the.  hills  of  the  Serras  de  Parii,  west  of  Almeirim,  are 
several  hundred  feet  high.  The  surfieu^e,  however,  does  not  present  one 
unvarying  dead  level,  like  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco :  it  consists  rather 
of  a  continual  succession  of  slight  undulations.  The  soil  is  a  thick 
layer  of  sand,  vegetable  mould  or  red  clay ;  in  several  parts  sandstone 
lies  beneath  the  surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  alluvium,  and  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  these  inundations  extend. 
At  some  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  inundations  there  is  a 
great  niunber  of  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  which  when 
the  river  is  low  discharge  their  water  into  it,  but  when  it  is  full  receive 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  by  overflowing  their  banks  inundate  the 
adjacent  country  to  a  great  distance.  The  soft  soil  yields  readily  to  the 
force  of  the  waters,  and  thus  innumerable  channels  have  been  formed,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  rivers  join  their  recipient  by  more  than  one  branch, 
and  some  by  four  or  five.  Between  two  rivers  there  are  generally  several 
water  communications,  which  when  the  river  is  low,  are  mere  channels, 
but  when  the  waters  are  high,  increase  the  extent  of  the  inundations. 
More  than  ten  such  transverse  channels  occur  between  the  Yupurk  and 
the  Rio  Negro.  In  some  of  these  channels  the  current  runs  in  diflerent 
directions  at  different  seasons,  according  to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the 
water  in  the  rivers  which  are  connected  by  them.  Such  a  channel  is 
the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Yupurk,  called  the  Avatiparan^,  in  which 
from  December  to  June  the  waters  flow  from  the  Amazonas  to  the 
Yupurd,  and  from  June  to  August  from  the  Yupurk  to  the  Amazonas. 
The  extensive  island  formed  by  this  channel  and  the  rivers  is  intersected 
by  other  channels,  which'extend  in  the  same  direction  and  are  subject 
to  a  similar  change  in,the  current.  As  the  surface  of  the  island  is  very 
low,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  under  water  at  different  seasons.  In  this 
way  the  country  along  the  rivers  is  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  water- 
courses, which  carry  the  inundations  to  a  great  distance  from  the  banks 
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of  the  riven,  even  when  they  rise  above  the  line  of  the  inundations,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  especially  along  the  Rio  Negro.  The  whole  regioa 
is  covered  with  wood,  except  on  the  low  banks  of  several  lakes,  which 
during  the  dry  season  are  generally  covered  with  grass,  and  supply  good 
pasture,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Napo,  where  some  savannahs  of 
considerable  extent  occur.  South  of  the  upper  course  of  the  I^a,  some 
offsets  of  the  Andes  of  mo<lerate  elevation  advance  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  plain. 

16.  That  portion  of  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas,  which  is  situated  south 
of  the  main  stream,  resembles  in  every  respect  the  lower  portion  of  the 
plain  which  is  north  of  it.  But  east  of  the  River  Tapajos  the  low  and 
inundated  country  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  Ama- 
zonas, as  savannahs  are  found  about  50  miles  from  the  river.  In  this 
part  also  the  connecting  channels  between  the  rivers  are  not  numerous, 
and  occur  only  at  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  But  the  nitmber  of 
such  channels  as  well  as  the  lakes  increases  west  of  the  Rio  Tapajos,  and 
this  part  of  the  plain  is  nearly  entirely  covered  with  water  from  December 
to  May.  It  is  an  immense  swamp,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Madeira,  and  thence  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  over 
the  countries  drained  by  the  rivers  Punis,  Coary,  Tefie,  luruk,  Yutay, 
and  Yavari.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  last-mentioned  river  and  on  its 
western  bank  there  is  an  extensive  tract  above  the  level  of  the  inundations. 
This  is  called  the  Pampa  del  Sagramento,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  northern 
and  lower  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  del  Este,  which  encloses  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Ucayali.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  swampy 
country  have  not  been  ascended  ;  but  the  great  volume  of  water  which 
they  bring  down,  shows  that  they  have  a  long  course,  especially  the 
Purus,  which  falls  into  the  Amazonas  with  four  branches,  each  more 
than  a  mile  \vide  and  of  great  depth,  and  the  Yavari,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  boats  for  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 

All  the  country  inundated  by  the  Amazonas  and  its  tributaries  is 
covered  by  an  uninterrupted  forest,  under  which  there  is  a  compact  un- 
derwood :  the  whole  is  tied  together  by  innumerable  creepers,  and  thus 
is  formed  a  vegetable  wall,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  i)enetrate. 
The  water-courses  are  the  only  roads  which  lead  through  this  maze. 
Some  portions,  indeed,  are  not  siibject  to  inundations,  but  they  are  covered 
with  forests,  in  which  the  trees  are  generally  of  one  species,  more  equal 
in  size,  and  without  underwood,  though  here  also  the  creepers  are  nu- 
merous. Occasionally  some  tracts  of  moderate  extent  occur,  which  are 
without  trees  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low 
bushes. 

The  island  of  Marajo,  which  is  situated  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Amazonas  at  its  mouth,  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  10,000  square 
miles.  The  north-eastern  part,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  it,  is  some- 
what elevated,  without  trees,  and  affords  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
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cattle ;  it  resembles  the  country  west  of  the  Canal  de  Braganza.  liie 
south-western  part  is  low,  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  presents  a  maze  of  water-courses ;  it  resembles  the  country 
south  of  the  Rio  das  Bocas,  and  west  of  the  Channel  of  Tagypurk.  The 
island  of  Paricatiba  lies  in  the  Amazonas,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tapajos  River,  and  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  large  lake,  that  of 
Campinas,  and  two  wide  and  navigable  channels,  which  unite  the  lake  to 
the  Amazonas  and  Tapajos  rivers.  It  contains  about  900  sqimre  miles, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  county  of  Surrey  in  extent.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  plantations  of  cacao.  The  island  of  Tupinamba- 
ranas  lies  farther  west,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  large 
furo  or  channel,  called  the  channel  of  Uraril^  which  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity joins  the  Amazonas,  and  at  its  western  is  connected  with  the 
Rio  de  Madeira,  the  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Amazonas.  This 
island  extends  nearly  250  miles  in  length,  but  is  comparatively  narrow. 
Its  surface,  which  is  above  5,500  square  miles,  is  low,  covered  with 
trees,  and  intersected  by  many  channels  communicating  with  the 
Amazonas  and  the  channel  of  the  Urari&. 

Though  the  gn^eat  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  fovourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  intertropical  productions,  a  very  small 
portion  of  this  plain  is  cultivated.  The  whites  and  the  native  tribes 
cultivate  several  kinds  of  mandiocca  and  plantains  for  food,  and  a  little 
Indian  com :  rice  is  only  grown  in  a  few  places.  Fish  and  turtle  consti- 
tute a  great  part  of  their  food.  As  articles  of  commerce  there  are  culti- 
vated tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  cotton.  The  forests  contain  many 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and  wood  suitable  for  dyes,  furniture,  or  building,  espe- 
cially many  kinds  of  palms,  among  which  the  Mauritia  flexuosa  and  the 
Guilielma  speciosa  are  very  frequent :  they  also  supply  some  articles  of 
exportation,  as  wild  cacao,  sarsaparilla,  Brazil  nuts,  clove-cinnamon, 
and  different  kinds  of  dye-woods. 

The  lower  plain  of  the  Amazonas,  which  even  on  its  extreme  borders 
hardly  attains  the  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the  sea  and  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  differs  in  climate  considerably  from  other 
countries  similarly  situated ;  there  is  also  some  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  western  portion  of  it.  Near  the  ocean  and  as  far  inland  as 
the  Strait  of  Obydos,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  are  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  nearly  every  day  exhibits  both.  In  the 
night  no  cloud  covers  the  sky,  and  this  serenity  continues  till  the  morning ; 
but  the  atmosphere  is,  nevertheless,  filled  with  moisture.  Between  9 
and  10  o'clock  clouds  begin  to  appear  on  the  horizon,  and  gradually 
approach  the  higher  parts  of  the  sky  ;  after  mid-day  the  hurricane  begins 
to  roar,  thunder  and  lightning  follow  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and 
the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents.  The  heat  during  these  phenomena  is 
oppressive ;  but  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  equililnium  of  the  air  is  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  sky  assumes  its  former  serenity.    The'rains,  however* 
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are  much  less  abundant  and  the  weather  more  constant  from  June  to 
October.  The  rains  increase  during  the  month  of  Novonber,  and 
continue  to  be  equally  abundant  till  the  end  of  March.  Fogs  are  very 
frequent  throughout  the  year.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  83^. 
West  of  the  Strait  of  Obydos  the  seasons  are  more  regolar.  The 
rains  are  far  from  being  abundant  between  June  and  Decembert 
especially  between  July  and  October.  The  east  wind,  which  doea  not 
set  in  before  July  lower  down  the  river,  begins  here  in  June  and 
lasts  till  December.  It  increases  in  force  as  it  proceeds  westward, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  it  has  the  strength  of  a  gale,  in  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  This  east  wind,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  is  loaded  with  moistoic 
when  it  reaches  the  land,  but  it  is  a  dry  and  cool  wind  when  it  has 
passed  the  Strait  of  Obydos.  It  refreshes  the  air  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  towards  evening  the  heat  is  diminished  by  thunder 
storms.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80^,  and  the  annual  quantity  of 
rain  80  inches.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazonaa  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  owing  to  its  being  more  elevated  than  the  tracts  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  also  owing  to  the  greater  force  with  which  the  east 
wind  blows  there.  The  low  swampy  country  west  of  the  Madeira  River 
is  not  visited  by  the  east  wind ;  and  probably  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes,  b  the  cause  of  its  being  almost 
continually  drenched  with  rain  and  of  its  great  unhealthiness.  Owing  to 
the  rain,  which  falls  up  to  a  great  elevation  on  the  eastern  declivities  of 
the  Andes,  they  are  clothed  with  a  vigorous  vegetation  of  lofty  trees; 
the  western  declivity  towards  the  Pacific,  which  receives  no  rain,  is  bare. 
All  through  this  region  the  trees  are  never  without  leaves ;  while  they 
are  shedding  the  old  ones,  new  leaves  are  forming.  Most  of  the  trees  and 
plants,  especially  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate,  blossom 
between  November  and  March,  and  bear  fruit  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SYSTEM  OP  BRAZII.. 

n.  This  extensive  region,  which  covers  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of 
South  America,  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  ;  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  Andes  by  the  Central 
Longitudinal  Plain  and  the  Plain  of  the  Pampas.  Only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  has  a  mountainous  surface :  the  remainder  is  either  hilly  or 
])lain8.  Two  plains  of  considerable  extent  are  embosomed  in  it :  one  is 
low,  and  occurs  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  system ;  the  other,  whidi 
is  elevated,  is  towards  the  south.  The  whole  region  may  be  divided  into 
five  sections :  the  mountainous  region,  which  occupies  the  central  dis- 
trictR ;  the  hilly  region,  lying  north  of  it ;  the  northern  region ;  the  plains 
of  the  Rio  Paranii;  and  the  southern  region. 

The  Mininiainovs  Region  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
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tween  the  Bahia  do  Espirito  Santo,  near  20''  S.  1at.»  and  the  Piinta 
Grosaa,  near  the  port  of  Santos,  in  24^  50'  S.  lat.  It  stretches  from  the 
sea,  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  the  border  of  the  plains  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  region  may  be  indicated  by 
a  line  running  from  the  Bahia  do  Espirito  Santo  north-westward  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Bio  Francisco  and  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  and  thence  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sta.  Anna,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Rio  Araguaya,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Salto  Grande  of  the  Tapajos, 
which  occurs  in  that  river  near  7^  30^  S.  lat.  The  southern  line  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Punta  Grossa  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Paran4 
with  the  Rio  Paranahyba,  and  from  that  point  to  the  union  of  the  riven 
Guapore  and'Beni.  A  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last- 
mentioned  point  to  the  Gran  Salto  of  the  Rio  Tapajos  would  indicate  the 
place  where  the  mountain-region  borders  on  the  plains  of  the  Amazonas 
and  the  Longitudinal  Plain. 

This  region  rises  from  the  Atlantic  by  two  steep  terraces.  The  first 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  are  in  no  part  more  than  20  miles  firom  it.  This  range  is  called 
Serra  do  Mar  (Sea  Range)  ;  its  highest  summits  are  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  passes  over  them  are  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 
This  range  is  separated  from  the  [second  range  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Parahyba.  The  second  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  varying  from  40  to  100  miles ;  it  is  called 
Serra  Mantiqueira,  and  is  united  to  the  Serra  do  Mar  north  of  the  Porto 
de  Santo  by  a  transverse  ridge.  This  range  contains  the  highest  sum* 
mits  of  the  whole  mountain  system.  The  Pico  dos  Orgaos  rises  to  7786 
feet,  the  Monro  de  Papagaio  to  7466  feet,  and  another  summit,  which 
has  not  yet  been  distinguished  by  any  name,  to  8426  feet.  Near  23^ 
N.  lat.  the  range  turns  to  the  north,  and  is  considerably  lower,  its  high- 
est summit,  the  Itacolumi,  rising  only  to  6080  feet :  here  it  is  called 
Serra  do  Espinha^o  (the  Back-bone  Range).  The  passes  over  this 
chain  attain  upwards  of  3000  feet  The  coast  of  this  whole  tract  ia 
rocky,  and  in  some  parts  very  high ;  it  contains  many  indentations  and 
excellent  harbours,  generally  surrounded  by  flats  of  moderate  extent. 
Though  the  surface  is  partly  covered  by  rocks,  the  valleys  and  interven- 
ing flats  contain  large  tracts  of  fertile  ground,  which,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  when  cultivated  give  rich  crops  of 
the  common  tropical  products.  The  climate  is  moderate,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  not  exceeding  74°,  though  in  summer  (in  January 
and  February)  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100°  and  110°.  In 
summer  the  average  heat  at  noon  is  86%  and  in  the  morning  72^ ;  in 
winter  it  is  72°  at  noon,  and  in  the  morning  59°.  No  part  of  the 
year  is  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  though  the  winter  is  often  dry  and  the 
sky  cloudless.  The  rains  in  the  summer  are  very  abundant,  especially 
in  January ;  and  violent  thunder-storms  are  then  frequent. 
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The  country  by  which  the  mountainous  r^ion  descends  towards  the 
Plain  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  is  of  a  different  description.  It  encloses  the 
numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Tapajos,  and  is  called  the  Campos 
Parecis.  It  is  a  sandy  desert  in  the  centre  of  South  America.  The 
surface  is  formed  by  long-backed  ridges  of  parallel  sandy  hillS|  separated 
by  flat  depressions.  The  sand  is  so  loose  that  beasts  can  hardly  walk 
through  it.  Where  there  are  no  springs  (and  they  are  few  in  number) 
the  ground  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  some 
thorny  plants.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Longitudinal  Plain 
by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  called  Serra  dos  Parecis,  which  runs 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  turns  eastward, 
forming  in  the  latter  tract  the  water-shed  between  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Rio  Tapajos  and  the  Rio  Paraguay.  The  extent  of  this  desert  to- 
wards the  east  and  north-east  is  not  known. 

The  interior  of  the  mountain-region,  between  the  terraces  of  the  coast 
and  the  Campos  Parecis  on  the  west,  probably  in  no  part  sinks  below 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  chains  of 
moderate  height,  and  it  contains  the  source  of  a  great  number  of  rivers 
which  run  o£f  to  the  north  and  west,  the  former  flowing  to  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazonas,  and  the  latter  forming  the  river  Parand,  or  feeding  its 
tributaries.  The  water-shed  between  these  rivers  traverses  the  region  in 
a  serpentine  line,  running  from  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o  first  north-west 
and  then  north,  south-west,  west,  north,  and  north-west,  until  it  joins  the 
Serra  dos  Parecis,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  it.  This, 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  region,  is  called  Serra  dos  Vertentei 
(ridge  of  the  water-shed).  In  some  parts  it  rises  not  much  more  than 
500  feet  above  its  base,  but  in  others  it  attains  a  much  greater  elevation* 
The  highest  portion  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  seems  to  be  the  Serra 
Seiada,  which  separates  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Araguaya,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tocantins,  from  Uiose  of  the  Paranahyba,  an  affluent  of  the 
Parand.  Though  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
this  region,  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  both  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  and  along  the  rivers.  The  plains  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  generally  wooded,  but  the  trees  are  short  and  crooked; 
the  soil  is  light,  but  when  cultivated  gives  good  crops  of  cotton.  The 
plains  on  the  rivers  are  of  less  extent,  and  subject  to  be  inundated  during 
the  rains.  They  make  good  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  The  long 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
a  coarse  grass.  In  some  places,  however,  there  are  extensive  woods  of 
stunted  trees,  and  in  others  low  impenetrable  bushes.  High  trees  do  not 
occur  in  this  region,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys,  by  which  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  are  furrowed,  and  in  which  the  smaller  rivers 
descend. 

The  Climate  of  this  mountainous  table-land  differs  in    many  respects 
from  that  of  the  coast.     The  rain  begins  in  October  with  heavy  thunder- 
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Storms,  aiid  lasts  till  April ;  the  annual  quantity  of  rain,  however,  is  not 
so  great  as  on  the  coast.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  65J^^ ; 
but  in  January  it  often  rises  to  100^  at  noon.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  in  the  day  and  the  night  sometimes  amounts  to  30^.  In 
the  winter  the  air  is  serene,  and  there  is  no  rain ;  but  sometimes  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July  frost  occurs,  especially  in  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  destroys  the  crops  of 
cofiee  and  cotton.  Thunder-storms  only  occur  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
winds  are  irregular  at  all  seasons,  and  frequently  bring  dense  fogs.  Agri- 
culture is  almost  limited  to  tobacco,  mandiocca,  Indian  com,  beans,  and 
cotton.  The  last-mentioned  article,  as  well  as  horses,  cattle,  hides,  and 
salt  beef,  are  exported.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  consists  of 
gold  and  diamonds  and  a  number  of  precious  stones. 

18.  The  Hilly  Region  borders  the  Mountainous  Region  on  the  north. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Joazeiro,  near  10^  S.  lat,  where  it  runs 
due  west  along  that  parallel  to  a  ridge  of  low  mountains  which  run  north- 
wards along  the  eastern  .border  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Tocantins,  and 
terminate  in  the  parallel  of  the  most  northern  cataracts  of  that  river 
(3*"  3(y  S.  lat.).  The  coast  of  this  region  is  level,  rising  only  in  some 
places  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  except  north  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos  (All  Saints  Bay),  where  it  generally  attains  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation.  The  country  contiguous  to  this  coast,  and  to  a  distance  of 
from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea,  rises  slowly  towards  the  west.  Its 
surface  is  very  irregular,  and  in  many  parts  even  hilly ;  but  the  level 
tracts  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  country.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
entirely  covered  with  woods  of  high  trees;  and  when  cultivated,  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  alluvial,  produces  every  kind  of  tropical  plants  in 
abundance.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  southern  districts  does 
not  much  exceed  70**,  but  towards  Uie  north  it  increases  to  76^,  and  even 
to  78®.  The  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  about  86®.  The  rains  com- 
mence in  the  month  of  September,  and  terminate  in  March ;  but  even 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  showers  occur  occasionally.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  serene  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  usually  pours  down  in  torrents.  The 
sea-breezes  blow  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  they  cool  the 
air,  which  g^ts  warmer  during  the  night. 

The  rivers  in  this  tract  are  very  numerous,  but  their  course  seldom 
exceeds  200  miles.  They  are  generally  navigable  for  50,  60,  or  even 
80  miles  inland,  and,  in  descending  from  the  higher  plain  lying  for- 
ther  west,  they  form  cataracto  and  rapids.  Nearly  all  of  them  inundate 
the  adjacent  low  tracts  from  November  to  January.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Rio  Belmonte,  which  is  formed  by  two  lai^e  branches,  the  Arassahy 
and  Jequetinhonha,  which  rise  within  the  Mountainous  Region.  In 
the  last-mentioned  branch  a  great  number  of  diamonds   are  found. 
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In  descending  from  the  higher  country,  the  Rio  Belmonte  forms  a  ca- 
taract about  120  feet  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  undulating  tract  which  borders  on  the  sea,  the  coun- 
try rises  with  rather  a  steep  ascent  to  about  600  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  then  extends  in  a  plain  to  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the 
shores.  The  plain  is  not  quite  a  level,  and  ridges  of  hills,  as  well  as 
depressions,  occur  in  several  places.  The  soil  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of 
red  clay,  frequently  mixed  with  sand,  and  here  and  there  are  boulders 
of  granite;  vegetable-mould  occurs  only  in  the  depressions.  Avery 
small  portion  of  this  plain  is  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Only  the 
lower  part  contains  trees  of  high  growth.  The  plain  itself  and  the  hills 
are  mostly  devoid  of  vegetation.  In  some  places  there  occurs  a  single 
cactus,  or  single  bushes  and  low  trees.  The  rains  fall  nearly  in  the  same 
months  as  on  the  coast,  but  they  are  far  from  being  abundant,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  years  pass  without  a  drop  of  rain,,  and  the  coimtry 
suffers  much  from  want  of  water.  The  water  which  is  collected  in  the  de- 
pressions during  the  rains  is  brackish,  and  frequently  not  good  enough  for 
cattle.  The  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season,  and  get  new  ones 
when  the  rains  set  in.  Large  rivers  are  rare,  and  the  small  ones  have  only 
water  during  the  rains;  even  the  larger  ones  are  frequently  without 
water  during  the  dry  season.  Towards  the  ridge  which  constitutes  the 
western  border  of  this  tract,  there  are  many  brooks  containing  salt  water. 
The  ridge  which  divides  this  tract  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco is  of  moderate  width,  and  rises  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o,  and 
is  called  in  its  northern  parts  Serra  de  Thiuba.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
range  is  covered  with  high  trees. 

The  Rio  de  Francisco  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Serra  tios 
Vertentes,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  20°  S.  lat.,  and  runs 
chiefly  in  a  north  direction  with  a  rapid  course,  until  it  unites  with  the 
Rio  das  Velhas,  near  IT  S.  lat.  At  the  jimction  with  this  river  the 
San  Francisco  is  1708  feet  above  the  sea ;  farther  down  it  is  less  rapid. 
At  San  Romao  (about  16^  2'  S.  lat)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
large  river  barges,  and  has  a  very  gentle  current.  At  Joazeiro,  500 
miles  from  ite  junction  with  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  it  is  still  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  continues  to  be  navigable  to  Vergen  Redonda,  where  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  several  falls ;  but  even  above  the  falU  the 
navigation  is  often  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  Below  Vergen  Redonda  the  river,  being  narrowed  by  high  rocky 
cliffs,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  several  falls,  of  which  the 
Cachoeira  de  Affonso,  the  most  considerable,  is  said  to  be  50  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  The  cataracts  and  rapids  occupy  a  space  of  nearly 
70  miles  of  its  course,  aAd  terminate  at  the  Aldea  do  Caninde,  whence 
a  road  leads  to  Vergen  Redonda,  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  from 
the  interior  of  Brazil.     From  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  its  mouth^the  river 
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runs  still  about  200  miles,  and  the  navigation  is  not  intemipted,  but  the 
current  is  rapid.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths  of  unequal  size,  of  which 
the  northern  and  larger  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  but  has  so  little  depth  that 
only  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  can  enter  it  at  high  water.  The  valley 
of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  fertile,  and  produces  man- 
diocca,  Indian  com,  and  plantains  in  abundance ;  it  is  less  fertile  farther 
down,  and  the  crops  are  frequently  destroyed  by  want  of  rain,  or  by  sudden 
inundations.  The  greater  part  of  it  serves  as  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle. 
On  the  left  bank,  for  about  250  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Joazeiro, 
there  are  salt-steppes,  in  which  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflo- 
rescence, and  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  sale,  being  an  article  of 
export  to  other  parts  of  Brazil.  This  river  begins  to  rise  in  January, 
and  continues  to  rise  for  two  months ;  it  then  falls  more  rapidly  than  it 
rose*  No  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  this  river  from  August  to  December. 
The  valley  itself  is  only  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  width,  but  in  some 
places  the  water  penetrates  farther  inland  by  several  channels,  by  which 
the  [adjacent  hills  are  divided  from  one  another.  The  inundated  part  of 
the  valley  is  very  fertile,  and  fiivourable  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Rio  de  Francisco  may  be  about  1300  miles,  and  it 
may  be  compared,  as  to  length,  with  the  Danube.  The  tide  ascends  it 
about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  rises  at  Villa  de  Pinedo,  where 
the  river  is  about  one  mile  wide,  three  feet  at  full  and  change. 

The  country  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  compre- 
hending the  middle  basin  of  the  rivers  Tocantins,  Xingti,  and  Tapajos, 
may  be  considered  as  an  elevated  plain  sloping  from  south  to  north,  and 
traversed  by  higher  grounds  of  great  width  but  moderate  elevation.  The 
higher  portion  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  moimtain- 
ous  region,  may  be  1500  feet  above  the  sea;  but  on  the  north,  where  it 
joins  the  plains  of  the  Amazonas,  it  sinks  much  below  1000  feet.  The 
higher  grounds  are  huge  swells  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  about  500 
feet  above  the  adjacent  river-valleys,  and  their  slopes  are  very  long  and 
gentle.  On  these  broad-backed  elevations  some  isolated  ridges  of  hills 
occur.  Extensive  portions  of  this  country  are  covered  with  sand,  and  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at  least  in  the  dry  season ;  other 
tracts  are  covered  with  a  fine  grass  during  the  rains,  but  it  withers  in  the 
dry  season.  Some  parts  are  overgrown  ^-ith  bushes  and  shrubs,  and 
others  with  forests  of  low  trees,  which  lose  their  leaves  in  the  dry  season. 
The  upper  part  of  the  high  grounds  is  always  destitute  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass  only  in  the  wet  season.  The 
want  of  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  an  impediment  to 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  have  no  water  towards  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  but  the  valleys  by  which  they  descend  from  the  higher 
grounds  contain  forests  which  do  not  lose  their  leaves.  The  rains  begin 
in  the  month  of  November,  and  last  till  April ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
abundant :  the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by  thunder-storms^  I^naycw^;^ 
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the  dry  season  the  more  elevated  parts  experience  a  considerable  degree 
of  cold,  and  the  plantations  of  plantains,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  suffer  by 
it,  which  renders  their  cultivation  precarious.  The  heat  in  sumnier  is 
very  great ;  but  the  changes  from  cold  to  heat  are  gradual,  and  not  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  capability  of  the  soil  is  not  known,  as  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites  are  few,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied 
with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ;  cotton,  however,  succeeds  well, 
and  is  exported  in  small  quantities. 

The  Rio  Tocantins  rises  in  the  mountain-region  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  with  many  branches.  The  upper 
course  is  called  Rio  Maranao :  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Tocantins  aAer 
its  junction  with  Uie  Rio  Paranatinga.  It  becomes  navigable  south  of 
10^  S.  lat.,  but  the  navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids.  Near 
5^  S.  lat.  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  river  Araguaya,  after  which 
junction  it  flows  between  rocks  and  cliffs,  forming  many  rapids  and 
small  cataracts,  to  3^  30^  S.  lat ;  the  last  cataracts  are  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  navigation,  as  several  of  them  rise  above  one  another  like  ter- 
races. Below  them  the  Tocantins  enters  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas,  and 
falls  into  the  Rio  da  Para,  by  two  mouths,  which  are  divided  from  oue 
another  hy  a  long  and  low  island.  The  eastern  branch  is  called  Bahia 
de  Maratana,  and  the  western  Bahia  de  limoeiro.  The  width  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  including  the  island,  is  not  less  than  15  miles.  The 
largest  of  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Araguaya,  rises  in  the  Serra  Seiada, 
with  many  branches,  of  which  the  Rio  Vermelho  is  used  as  a  channel  to 
transport  merchandise  from  Villa  Boa  to  Park.  In  12°  30^  S.  lat.  the 
Araguaya  divides  into  two  branches,  which  re-unite  in  9^  Sff^  and  en- 
close the  island  of  Sta.  Anna,  which  is  more  than  200  miles  in  length 
and  of  a  considerable  width.  The  western  arm  preserves  the  name  of 
Araguaya,  and  the  eastern  takes  that  of  Furo ;  barges  generally  go 
through  the  latter.  Though  there  are  small  falls  in  the  Araguaya,  it  is 
navigated  with  more  ease  and  less  danger  than  the  Tocantins.  The 
Araguaya  runs  above  1000  miles,  and  the  Tocantins  more  than  1500 
miles.  These  rivers  begin  to  rise  in  November,  overflow  their  valleys  in 
December,  attain  their  highest  level  in  January  and  February,  and  re- 
enter their  beds  in  June. 

The  Rio  Xingii  rises  probably  near  15°  S.  lat.,  but  ite  sources  have 
not  been  visited  hy  Europeans,  and  its  upper  course  is  unknown.  Between 
5°  and  4°  S.  lat.  the  hed  is  narrowed  and  traversed  by  some  chains  of 
rocks,  which  produce  the  cataracts  that  occur  in  this  part  of  the  river,  aud 
make  it  form  a  large  hend  to  the  south-east.  It  joins  the  Amazonas  at 
Porto  de  Moz,  where  it  is  about  4  miles  wide. 

The  Rio  Tapajos  has  lately  risen  to  importance  as  a  navigable  stream. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Juruena 
and  the  Rio  dos  Arinos.  The  last-mentioned  river  and  one  of  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Rio  Preto,  constitute  the  channel  by  which  merchandise  is 
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brought  from  Park  to  the  £uro])ean  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guapore,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  San  Louren^o.  Afler  the  junction  of 
the  Juruena  and  Rio  dos  Arinos,  the  river  is  called  Tapajos.  It  forms 
several  falls  before  it  reaches  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas.  The  largest 
of  these  falls,  called  Salto  Grande,  occurs  about  1°  30^  S.  lat,  and  is 
said  to  be  30  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Between  5°  and  6°  S.  lat. 
there  is  another  fall,  called  Cachoeira  de  Maranhao,  which  interrupts  the 
navigation.  At  these  two  places  there  are  portages;  but  the  other 
smaller  falls  may  be  ascended  by  barges.  Below  the  last-mentioned 
fall  the  river  runs  through  the  Plain  of  the  Rio  Amazonas,  which  it  joins 
below  Santarem :  at  its  mouth  it  is  about  4  miles  wide.  It  begins  to 
overflow  its  banks  in  January,  attains  its  greatest  height  in  March,  and 
sinks  to  its  usual  level  in  July. 

19.  The  Northern  Region^  which  extends  from  10^  S.  lat.  northwards 
to  the  ocean  and  the  Rio  da  Park,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which 
the  western  is  a  plain  and  the  Eastern  is  a  hilly  country.  The  dividing 
line  between  them  is  formed  by  a  continuous  range  of  high  hills.  This 
range,  called  Serra  Ibiapaba,  rises  not  far  from  the  northern  coast  between 
40®  and  41*^  W.  lat.,  and  runs  southwards  to  near  9®  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  to  the  east,  forming  the  northern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
de  San  Francisco  to  its  mouth.  The  latter  portion  of  the  range  is  called 
Serra  Araripe,  and  the  whole  of  it  encloses  the  eastern  hilly  section  on 
the  west  and  south.  Another  range  divides  it  nearly  in  the  middle,  be- 
ginning on  the  north  near  Cape  de  San  Roque,  and  running  south-west- 
wards iintil  it  joins  the  Serra  Araripe  near  38^  W.  long.  It  is  called 
the  Serra  de  Borborema.  The  country  included  by  this  range  and  the 
Serra  Araripe  can  hardly  be  called  hilly,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
level.  On  the  coast  it  is  low,  with  considerable  portions  of  fertile  soil, 
but  in  many  parts  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  a  want  of  water.  The  in- 
terior consists  mostly  of  low  and  broad-backed  ridges,  with  flat  depres- 
sions between  them,  and  a  few  isolated  hills  which  are  dispersed  over  the 
whole.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountains  is  clothed  with  high  trees, 
whose  vigorous  growth  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Agriculture 
is  limited  to  these  tracts  and  to  the  narrow  alluvial  strips  along  the 
rivers :  these  tracts  produce  cotton,  sugar,  mandiocca,  Indian  com,  and 
tobacco,  with  bananas  and  some  rice.  A  great  part  of  this  country, 
however,  is  covered  with  stunted  trees  or  coarse  grass ;  and  it  is  still  in 
its  natural  state.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Serras  de  Borborema  and  Ara- 
ripe  there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  gp'ass,  where  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  find  pasture  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
climate  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  coast  farther  south,  except  that 
the  rains  are  less  abundant :  most  of  the  rivers  have  no  water  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  interior  also  suffers  much  from  the  w(.nt  of  water. 

The  country  between  the  Serra  de  Borborema  on  the  east  and  the 
Serra  Ibiapaba  on  the  west  has  a  much  more  broken  surface^  e.i.j^'^v. 
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along  the  coast,  where  it  is  likewise  level.  The  remainder  ia  coyered 
with  high  hills,  sometimes  mnniDg  in  ridges,  and  sometimes  isolated. 
The  higher  part  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  tall  trees,  hat  the  lower 
tracts  hetween  them  produce  nothing  except  a  coarse  greyish  grass  and 
a  few  bushes.  This  country  differs  considerably  in  climate  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Serra  de  Borborema.  The  rains  commence  in  Janu- 
ary, and  continue  only  to  April,  during  which  season  the  country  has  a 
pleasant  aspect,  but  between  the  months  of  August  and  December  it  re- 
sembles a  desert.  Sometimes,  and  as  it  appears  in  decennial  periods, 
there  is  no  rain  at  all.  The  Serra  Ibiapaba  is  mostly  covered  with 
forests  of  timber-trees,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  no  part  of  it  is  under 
cultivation. 

On  the  west  of  the  Serra  de  Ibiapaba  extends  a  plain  which  measures 
from  north  to  south  upwards  of  600  miles,  and  from  west  to  east  more 
than  400  miles  in  the  widest  part.  It  may  be  called,  from  the  Isargest 
of  its  numerous  rivers,  the  Picdn  of  the  Pamahyba^  or  Paranahyba.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  frequently  rising  into  hills  several  hundred  feet  high, 
which  in  some  parts  spread  out  into  spacious  table-lands.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  plain,  which  is  between  600  and  800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the 
most  level  part  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  soft  grass,  interspersed 
with  bushes  and  mauritia-groves  on  the  swampy  meadows.  It  contaius 
extensive  cattle-farms,  and  is  well  known  for  its  dairies.  The  northern 
part,  the  surface  of  which  is  more  broken,  contains  some  lofty  trees,  hut 
the  forests  are  of  small  extent,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
large  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  overgrown  with  high  greyish  grass 
and  a  few  bushes.  These  lower  districts  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  cotton,  the  soil  being  rather  dry  and  sandy.  The  climate  of  this 
plain  is  hot ;  in  January  and  February  the  thermometer  frequently  rises 
above  100**  and  sometimes  to  110^.  The  mean  annual  temperaturois 
about  85^.  The  rains  begin  in  October,  and  increase  gradually  to  Feb- 
ruary, when  they  are  most  abundant ;  they  terminate  in  April,  hut  even  in 
May  it  generally  rains  between  three  and  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Rio  Parnahyba  originates  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  die 
plain  near  10^  S.  lat.,  and  traverses  it  in  a  diagonal  line  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  Having  no  falls  and  only  a  few  rapids,  it  is  navigated  by 
vessels  of  15  to  40  tons,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Rio  das  Balsts, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  course,  and  up  to  this  place  there  are 
numerous  European  settlements  on  its  banks.  It  enters  the  sea  by  five 
mouths,  the  most  remote  of  which  are  30  miles  from  each  other,  but  they 
are  not  more  than  from  2  to  4  fathoms  deep  and  only  moderate-sized 
vessels  can  enter  them.  This  river  runs  upwards  of  600  miles.  The 
Rio  Itapicun\,  which  is  further  west,  runs  not  much  more  than  SCO 
miles,  but  for  nearly  200  miles  it  is  much  navigated  by  large  river 
barges.  It  falls  into  the  Rio  do  Mosquito,  a  channel  which  divides  the 
island  of  Maranhao  from  the  continent. 
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20.  South  of  the  Mountainous  Region  extends  the  Plain  of  the  Rio 
Parana.  On  the  west  it  is  enclosed  by  a  mountain- range,  which 
branches  off  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Serra  Seiada  in  a  south- 
western direction,  but  soon  turns  to  the  south,  and  advances  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  meridian  of  56°  to  24°  S.  lat.,  where  it  turns  to  the 
east  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parana  at  the  Salto  de  Sette 
Quedas.  Where  it  runs  south  and  north,  it  is  called  Serra  Amambahy ; 
and  where  it  runs  east  and  west,  Serra  de  Maracaytl.  This  range  is 
probably  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  the  Rio  Parank  is  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar,  which  runs  in  a  west  south-west  direction  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Paranagua,  and  is  here  called  Serra  de  Cubatflo. 
£ast  of  the  Bay  of  Paranagua  there  are  some  high  mountains  from  which 
a  chain  runs  directly  west,  near  25''  S.  lat.,  called  Serra  Doirada;  this 
chain  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Parank,  near  the  Salto  de  Sette 
Quedas. 

The  coast  between  the  Punta  Grossa  and  the  Bahia  Paranagua  is 
generally  high  and  rocky,  as  the  short  offsets  of  the  Serra  de  Cubatfio 
frequently  advance  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  much  in- 
dented by  short  inlets  that  form  excellent  harbours,  and  in  many  places 
are  surrounded  by  extensive  flats  of  great  fertility.  This  broken  country 
between  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountainous  range,  in  some  parts  extends 
30  or  40  miles  inland,  and  resembles  in  climate  and  productions  the 
country  which  separates  the  Mountain  Region  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

An  ascent  of  nearly  3000  feet  leads  to  the  Plain  of  the  Rio  Parank. 
This  plain  does  not  sink  much  below  the  level  of  the  mountains,  its 
eastern  and  higher  portion  being  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  its  western  districts  maintain  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  Where 
the  plain  lies  contiguous  to  the  Mountain  Region  and  the  Serra  de  Cu^ 
batAo,  it  presents  a  broken  surface,  steep  and  rather  high  hills  occupying 
the  highest  portion  of  the  ground  between  the  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered.  But  feu^her  west  it  stretches  out  in  levels  of  great  extent, 
which  are  only  interrupted  by  isolated  hills  of  very  gentle  ascent  and 
small  elevation.  The  southern  part  towards  the  Serra  Doirada  is  an 
extensive  level  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Guarapuaba.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Parank  there  are  forests  only  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain-ranges 
and  along  their  base,  especially  on  the  east  and  west ;  in  the  level  tracts 
they  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  to  the  declivities  of  the 
hills ;  the  forests  cover  probably  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  sur- 
face, the  plain  of  Guarapuaba  being  entirely  destitute  of  wood.  The 
level  grounds  are  overgrown  by  a  coarse  but  nourishing  grass,  interspersed 
with  low  bushes  and  a  few  small  isolated  trees.  They  serve  as  pasture- 
ground  for  the  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  which 
constitute  the  wealth  of  this  plain.    Agriculture  is  not  neglected,  but  it 
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is  limited  to  the  culture  of  mandiocca,  Indian  corn  and  different  kinds  of 
beans ;  wheat  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  southern  districts. 

The  variation  of  the  temperature  is  greater  than  in  the  countries  fur- 
ther north,  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  excessive.     The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  between  60°  and  10^,  and  even  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  80^.     In  the  winter,  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber, hoar-frost  is  only  common  near  the  mountains,  and  it  never  occurs 
in  the  plains.     During  this  season  the  winds  blow  from  south  south- 
west to  south-east,  but  in  summer  they  are  irregular.     In  the  eastern 
districts  the  rains  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  last  to  April ; 
they  are  most  abundant  in  January,  and  then  always  accompanied  by 
fogs  during  the  morning.     In  the  western  districts  the  rains  begin  and 
cease  later.     At .  first  it  rains  only  during  the  night,  and  afterwards  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  alternately  in  the  night  and  in  the  day ;  some- 
times for  several  days  and  even  weeks  it  rains  without  cessation. 

The  Plain  of  the  Rio  Psirank  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  countries 
further  north,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  perennial  water-courses.     Most 
of  them  rise  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Mountain  Reg^,  espe- 
cially in  the  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  and  running  westward  enter  the  ele- 
vated plains :  they  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Parank.     The 
principal  branch  of  this  river  rises,  under  the  name  of  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  and  runs  in  a  general 
western  direction  more  than  500  miles,  when  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank 
by  the  Paranahyba,  and  from  this  junction  it  is  called  Rio  Parang.     Many 
miles  below  this  confluence  it  forms  a  considerable  cataract,  called  Urubu 
Punga,.and  lower  down  it  receives  from  the  left  the  Tiete,  which  tra- 
verses nearly  the  middle  of  the  plain.     This  affluent  runs  upwards  of 
400  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  though  the  navigation  is  rendered 
difiicult  by  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls,  it  has  hitherto  been  more 
navigated  than  any  other  river  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain system  of  Brazil.     Further  south  the  Parank  is  joined  from  the 
west  by  the  Rio  Pardo,  which  likewise  is  much  navigated  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  rapids.      At  24*  S.  lat.  the  river  is  nearly  4  miles 
wide,  but  it  gradually  contracts  to  one  mile,  and  is  suddenly  narrowed 
by  projecting  rocks  to  100  yards.     Here  the  river  forms  a  great  cataract 
called  the  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas,  from  the  fact  of  the  channel 
being  divided  into  seven  channels  by  six  small  rocky  islands.     The  fall 
is  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  impedes  all  communication  by  water  be- 
tween the  table-land  and  the  countries  farther  south.     Between  the 
Urubti  Punga  and  this  water-fall  the  river  may  be  navigated  with  ease 
and  without  danger.     Below  the  Salto  Grande  the  river  for  many  miles 
is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  which  clearly  indicate  that 
in  this  part  it  descends  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.     The  last  of  this 
series  of  rapids  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Iguassil  or  Curitiba,  and 
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is  called  the  Salto  Iguassu.  Lower  down  the  current  of  the  Rio  Parank 
continues  to  be  rapid,  though  it  is  less  interrupted,  and  it  may  be  navi* 
gated,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  even  where  it  turns  to  the  south- 
west. The  last  cataract  of  this  river  is  opposite  the  island  |of  Apipe, 
about  100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Paraguay.  It  may  be 
navigated  from  the  island  of  Apipe  by  vessels  of  large  burden. 

The  country  South  of  the  plain  of  the  Parana^  between  24°  and  28°  S. 
lat.,  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  that  plain,  which  it  resembles 
in  climate  and  productions.  It  contains  the  basin  of  the  river  Iguassu, 
and  that  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Uraguay,  besides  the  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Bahia  de  Paranagua  to  the  Morro  de  Santa  Marta. 
The  coast,  which  here  runs  south  and  north,  resembles  in  climate  and 
productions  tliat  which  lies  farther  north;  but  the  mountain  range, 
which  divides  it  from  the  country  to  the  west,  retires  further  from  the 
shores,  in  some  places  to  a  distance  of  60  miles,  so  that  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  ofif-sets  of  the  mountains  which  generally  terminate  abruptly 
on  the  shores,  are  of  much  greater  extent.  The  whole  of  this  country 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  is  covered  with  high  forest  trees,  and  exposed 
to  very  heavy  rains  from  October  to  April ;  cultivation  is  very  limited. 
The  country  to  the  west  of  the  range  is  probably  more  elevated  than  the 
plain  of  the  Parang,  as  a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  rye 
is  cultivated  with  success.  Tropical  productions,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  mandiocca,  rice,  bananas,  co£fee,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  thrive  only 
in  a  few  sheltered  or  depressed  places ;  wheat  and  Indian  com  are  grown 
extensively.  The  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  best — as  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plumb,  cherry,  walnut,  chestnut,  6g,  and  quince.  The  tree 
which  produces  the  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  cultivated  with  success. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  prairie  land,  which  makes 
good  pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  Frost  occurs  from  June  to 
September,  with  southerly,  and  especially  south-westerly  winds. 

The  Rio  Iguassu,  or  Curitiba,  runs  east  and  west  for  about  300  miles : 
it  is  navigable  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  but  before  it  reaches  the  Rio 
Parank  it  forms  a  succession  of  water-falls,  of  which  one,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  said  to  be  120  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  this  fall 
is  called  Salto  de  Victoria.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  parts 
of  its  course  is  thickly  clothed  with  high  timber-trees. 

21.  The  system  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is  terminated  towards  the 
south-west  by  a  region  which  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges.  This 
southern  hilly  region  comprehends  the  countries  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Paranh,  as  well  as  those  which  extend 
between  the  Parank  and  the  Paraguay,  as  far  north  as  2(f^  20'  S.  lat. 
The  last-mentioned  country  is  called  Paraguay,  and  the  other  region  is 
divided  into  two  sections  by  the  river  Uraguay,  which  traverses  it  from 
north  to  south. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Paraguay  lies  within  the  mountain-ranges 
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of  Amambahy  and  Maracayti,  which  probably  attain  an  elevation 
of  more  than  3000  feet.  Short  ridgea  bnuich  off  from  the  weatem  de- 
clivity of  the  firat-mentioned  range,  and  approach  the  Hio  Paraguay,  and 
a  long  ridge  mns  aoathwarda  from  the  Serra  de  Mafacayi^  and  tcnni- 
nates  about  130  or  30  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Paranit,  where  this 
river  runs  from  east  to  west  The  whole  country  is  a  sucoesaion  of  hill 
and  dale,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  extremity,  which  being  low 
and  very  subject  to  be  inundated  by  the  Parang  is  partly  a  swamp. 
Both  hill  and  dale  bear  a  rich  soil,  and  this  country  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  all  South  America.  In  no  other  country  are 
the  hills  covered  with  forests  containing  such  fine  trees,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  are  exported  to  the  countries  farther  south,  which  are  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  wood.  The  level  tracts  and  valleys  produce  rich  crops 
of  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  plants  which  are  generally  cultivated  for 
food  in  tropical  countries ;  but  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mat^.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  temperate  and  healthy. 

Where  the  Rio  Parank  runs  south-west,  and  parallel  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rio  Uraguay,  the  tract  intervening  between  both  rivers 
(which  is  about  40  miles  in  width  and  150  miles  in  length)  resembles 
Paraguay  in  the  conformation  of  its  surfi&ce  and  in  fertility.  The  ridge 
of  hills  which  traverses  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  covered  with 
fine  timber-trees,  and  on  the  lower  grounds  along  the  rivers,  especially 
on  the  Parank,  all  the  products  of  Paraguay  are  raised  in  abundance. 
This  hilly  country  ceases  at  some  distance  west  of  56^  W.  long.,  and  is 
followed  by  an  immense  swamp,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  Rio  Paran^  and  Paraguay  as  far  south  as  29^  S.  lat.  This 
swamp  is  called  Laguna  Ybera.  It  is  separated  firom  the  Parang  where 
that  river  runs  west,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  moderate  elevation,  and  from 
the  Rio  Uraguay  by  a  wider  one,  which  is  somewhat  hilly.  This  swamp 
is  more  than  100  miles  in  length  and  more  than  60  wide.  No  percep- 
tible channel  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Parang  to  it,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  is  supplied  by  infiltration.  Four  rivers  carry  off  the  water, 
of  which  the  largest,  called  Rio  Mirinai,  runs  south  to  the  Rio  Uraguay, 
and  the  three  others  join  the  Rio  Paranli.  The  swamp  is  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  aquatic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  it  also  contains  many 
small  lakes,  and  in  some  places  patches  of  more  elevated  ground,  which 
ore  dry  and  are  cultivated.  South  of  this  swamp  the  country  rises  to 
moderate  hills.  They  do  not  form  contiguous  ridges,  and  their  decli- 
vities are  gentle.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  encumbered  with  brush- 
wood and  bogs,  and  studded  with  small  trees.  This  hilly  country  ex- 
tends nearly  to  33**  S.  lat.  Along  the  borders  of  both  rivers  the  coun- 
try is  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  with  palm-trees  for  several  miles 
inland ;  it  possesses  considerable  fertility,  but  is  not  cultivated.  The 
most  southern  district,  which  extends  southward  [to  the  junction  of  the 
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Rio  Parank  aud  the  Rio  Uraguay,  is  uniformly  low  and  frequently  in- 
undated :  the  soil  is  tolerahly'/ertile. 

A  tract  of  elevated  ground  begins  on  the  ehores  of  the  AtlaDtic,  at  the 
Monro  de  Santa  Marta,  and  stretches  westward  to  54^  W.  long.  It 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  elevation  and  great  width,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  country  between  28®  and  29®  S.  lat ;  west  of  54®  W.  long,  it 
gradually  declines  towards  the  Rio  Uraguay.  A  great  part  of  this 
elevated  tract  is  covered  with  pine-trees,  especially  the  higher  parts. 
From  this  elevated  tract  the  country  stretclies  out  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, preserving  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  down 
with  a  long  declivity  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Uraguay,  but  rather 
rapidly  and  in  terraces,  to  the  low  country,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ocean.  In  the  middle  of  these  higher  grounds  a  chain  of  mountains  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  terminating  at  its  southern  extremity  with  the 
Punta  Negra  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  higher  part  of  this  range 
rises  in  jagged  peaks,  which  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  50  miles,  but 
towards  the  south  it  is  of  moderate  elevation :  it  is  called  Ck>chillo  Grande. 

The  country  contiguous  to  the  eastern  base  of  this  range  extends 
towards  the  ocean  in  plains,  which  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  hills. 
In  the  north  it  is  about  80  miles  across,  but  towards  the  south  it  nar- 
rows to  20  miles.  The  plains  are  generally  without  trees  and  are 
used  as  pasture-grounds;  the  hills  and  declivities  are  clothed  with 
low  trees.  South  of  32®  S.  lat.,  where  the  plains  are  of  moderate 
extent,  the  forests  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  The 
lowest  descent  of  this  r^on  occurs  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  a  low  and 
level  plain,  which  begins  south  of  34®  and  terminates  north  of  30®  S. 
lat.:  it  extends  more  than  300  miles  along  the  sea.  The  middle  of 
this  plain,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  it,  is  occupied  by  numerous 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent.  The  most  southern  is 
the  lake  Mirim,  which  is  90  miles  long  and  25  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  ;  the  Rio  Mirim,  which  is  30  miles  long,  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  lake  Los  Patos  by  a  navigable  channel.  Between  lake  Mirim 
and  the  sea  is  the  lake  of  Mangueira,  which  is  80  miles  long  and  about 
4  broad,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, by  a  small  channel.  Farther  north  is  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
the  Laguna  de  los  Patos,  which  is  150  miles  in  length  and  35  miles  in 
its  greatest  width,  so  that  it  there  occupies  more  than  half  the  width  of 
the  plain.  It  is  generally  shoal,  but  a  channel  along  its  eastern  shores 
has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  moderate  size.  Farther  north  many 
lakes  of  smaller  dimensions  occur,  some  of  which  are  from  20  to  30 
miles  in  length.  The  Laguna  dos  Patos  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  ocean  bv  a  channel  called  the  Rio  Grande,  which  runs  about 
30  miles,  but  its  navigable  channel  is  hardly  more  than  12  feet  deep. 
It  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth  which  has  only  12  feet  of  water,  and  is 
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surrounded  by  dangerous  shoals.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  Rio  Grande  with  the  lakes  of  Los  Patos  and  Mirim,  as  both  these 
lakes  receive  a  navig^le  river.  The  lake  Los  Patos  receives  at  its 
northern  extremity  the  Rio  Jacuhy,  which  runs  upwards  of  300  miles 
through  a  fine  valley  and  is  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course. 
The  river  Yaguaron  falls  into  the  lake  of  Mirim,  and  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mountain  pass, 
which  leads  over  the  Cochillo  Grande  to  the  Rio  Negro  and  Uraguay. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean, 
and  consists  of  narrow  strips  of  ground,  has  a  sandy  surface,  and  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  little  round  sand-hills  from  120  to  240  feet  high. 
Between  the  hills  there  are  some  fertile  spots  and  others  which  are 
swampy.  That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lakes  is  generally  swampy  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  but  further  in- 
land it  contains  level  tracts  of  rich  meadow  laud.  In  some  places  exten- 
sive coppices  occur,  and  along  the  rivers  some  fine  trees.  This  country 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  The  winter  begins  in  May  and  ends  in 
October,  and  it  is  the  rainy  season ;  the  prevailing  winds  during  the 
winter  are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and  frequently  blow  with  vio- 
lence, producing  frost  and  snow  on  the  higher  grounds.  On  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  they  very  rarely  produce  such  an  effect.  In  summer 
the  air  in  the  low  country  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  vapours 
rising  firom  the  swamps  and  lakes ;  but  the  more  elevated  country  is  very 
healthy.  Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  In- 
dian com,  and  mandiocca ;  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  well,  espe- 
cially the  pear  and  peach. 

The  country  west  of  the  Cochillo  Grande  has  a  much  more  broken 
surface,  descending  in  long  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  to  the  banks  of 
the  Uraguay.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  these  higher  grounds  are 
of  great  fertility,  especially  those  which  lie  north  of  30°  S.  lat,  and  they 
resemble  in  climate  and  productions  the  fine  valleys  of  Paraguay.  They 
are  also  better  settled  and  more  populous  than  the  valleys  further  south, 
which  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  stunted  trees;  the  higher  grounds 
afford  pasture  for  cattle.  The  tract  of  country  which  borders  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  extends  either  in  plains  or  has  a  slightly  undulating 
surface ;  it  contains  no  woods,  and  is  used  as  pasture  grounds. 

The  Rio  Uraguay  rises  in  the  Serra  CubatAo  hardly  more  than  20  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  first  west  and  then 
south-west.  Af^er  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy  and  Rio  Mirinai,  which 
brings  down  the  waters  of  the  Laguna  de  Ybera,  it  turns  southwards,  and 
in  that  direction  reaches  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  after  a  course  of  800  miles. 
The  navigation  is  interrupted  l)y  numerous  falls,  which  are  only  pass- 
able when  the  waters  are  at  their  greatest  height  during  the  periodical 
floods,  or  by  portages  in  the  dry  season.  Two  considerable  cataracts 
occur  below  31^  S.  lat.,  only  a  few  miles  from  each  other ;  they  are  called 
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Salto  Grande  and  Saho  Chico.  The  Salto  Grande  conBista  of  a  rocky 
reef,  running  like  a  wall  acrosa  the  bed  of  the  river ;  daring  the  flooda 
it  is  passable  in  boats,  but  at  low-water  it  may  be  crossed  on  horseback. 
The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Uraguay  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
joins  it  from  the  east,  and  runs  upwards  of  250  miles.  It  is  nayigable 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  some  traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  with  the 
country  that  surnnmds  lake  Mirim. 

THS  CENTRAL  LONGITUDINAL  PLAIN. 

22.  Between  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  and  the  western  and 
southern  prolongations  of  the  mountain  system  of  Brazil,  extends  a 
wide  plain,  which  on  the  north  joins  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas  River 
and  on  the  south  opens  into  that  of  the  Pampas.  Its  northern  boundary 
may  be  fixed  at  about  10''  S.  lat.,  and  between  65**  and  73**  W.  long. ; 
and  its  southern  boundary  at  28°  S.  lat.,  and  between  59*  and  64°  W. 
long.  Its  length  is  above  1300  miles,  and  the  average  width  350  miles, 
so  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  450,000  square  miles.  At  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities  it  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
From  both  of  these  points  it  rises  gradually  towards  the  centre,  and  be- 
tween 18*  and  21*  S.  lat.  it  may  be  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  From  this,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  plain,  the  rivers 
descend  towards  the  north  and  the  south.  The  waters  which  flow  north- 
ward unite  with  the  Rio  Madeira,  and  those  which  run  southward  join 
the  Rio  Paraguay. 

The  most  remote  branches  of  the  Rio  Madeira  originate  partly  in  the 
elevated  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  partly  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  die  high 
mountain  range  of  the  Andes,  which  encloses  that  valley  between  19^ 
and  14^  S.  lat.  The  most  southern  of  these  branches  is  the  Guapahi  or 
Rio  Grande,  which  drains  the  country  south  of  the  Sierra  de  Sta  Cruz, 
by  an  eastern  course.  Turning  round  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  last- 
mentioned  range,  it  flows  to  the  north-north-west,  and  uniting  with  the  Rio 
Chapare,  which  brings  down  the  waters  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Sta  Cruz,  it  is  called  Rio  Mamore,  under  which  name  it  con- 
tinues 300  miles,  when  it  is  joined  north  of  12**  S.  lat.,  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Gkiapore.  The  last-mentioned  river  rises  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Serra  dos  Parecis,  in  the  Brazilian  Mountains,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  north-western  range  of  that  chain  joins  the  Mamore 
near  12^  S.  lat.  The  united  river  preserves  the  name  of  Mamore  until 
it  is  met  by  the  Rio  Beni  from  the  west.  The  Beni  receives  the  numer- 
ous rivers  which  descend  from  the  highest  portion  of  the  Andes,  between 
18^  and  14^,  running  first  north  and  afterwards  north-east.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Mamore,  between  11*  and  10*  S.  lat.,  the  river  is 
called  Madeira,  and  continues  in  a  north-eastern  direction  nntil  it  joins 
the  Amazonas  in  3^  24'  S.  lat.  The  course  of  this  river,  measured  from 
the  sources  of  the  Guapahi,  exceeds  2000  miles.     It  is  interrupted  b^ 
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several  fiedls,  which  occur  where  the  three  great  branches  approach  one 
another,  and  after  their  confluence.  Below  the  union  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  there  are  13  cataracts,  and  above  it  in  the  Mamore  there  are 
five.  They  begin  in  the  Madeira  in  10**  31'  S.  lat.  with  the  Gachoeira 
da  Bananeira,  and  terminate  at  8"*  48'  S.  lat.  with  the  Gachoeira  de 
San  Antonio.  Ten  miles  above  the  last-mentioned  fall  is  the  Gachoeira 
do  Theotonio,  where  the  river,  from  being  2000  yards  wide,  is  contracted 
to  500  yards,  and  descends  30  feet  perpendicular.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  level  of  the  river  above  and  below  the  falls  is  160  feet.  The 
Madeira  inundates  the  adjacent  country  to  a  great  extent  The  high 
water  in  this  river  occurs  between  March  and  June. 

The  Paraguay  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Purecis  near  14*^  S.  lat,  and 
consequently  more  than  five  degrees  farther  north  than  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Madeira  ;  but  its  course  lies  in  a  differeat  direction  as 
the  river  runs  south.     It  is  joined  between  18''  and  IQ"*  S.  lat.  from  the 
east  by  two  considerable  affluents,  the  Rio  de  S.  Louren^  and  the  Rio 
Tacoary,  both  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.     The 
Rio  de  S.  Louren^o  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Guyaba,  which  is  also  navigable. 
The  Tacoary  is  much  navigated.     The  current  of  the  Paraguay  is  very  * 
gentle  as  far  as  21^  20'  S.  lat.,  where  a  chain  of  small  mountains  comes 
close  up  to  the  bank  on  both  sides.     At  this  place  the  waters  are  much 
contracted,  and  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  two  channels,  which  are  se- 
parated by  a  large  island :  this  place  is  called  Fecho  dos  Morroe.    Lower 
down  (north  of  26^  S.  lat.)  the  Paraguay  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the 
Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  still  further  down  by  the  Rio  Vermejo.    Not  far  from 
the  confluence  with  the  latter  river  the  Paraguay  joins  the  Parank,  and 
loses  its  name.     The  Pilcomayo  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  with  several  branches  between  19^  and  22^  S.  lat.  These  branches 
unite  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  and  the  river  then  runs  with  many  wind- 
ings in  an  eastern  and  southern  direction,  without  being  joined  by  any 
considerable  affluent.     About  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  called  Pilcomayo  Guazu  and  Pilcomayo  Mini.     Though 
this  river  runs  more  than  800  miles  it  is  not  navigable,  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  for  small  boats  for  more  than  about  50  or  60  miles.     The  Rk) 
Vermejo  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  by 
two  branches,  the  Rio  de  Tarija  and  the  Rio  Lavayen,  which  unite  near 
the  eastern  base  of  the  table-land  of  Yavi.     After  this  junction  the  river 
is  called  Vermejo,  and  runs  eastward  with  many  windings  to  the  Para- 
guay.    It  is  navigable  to  the  place  where  its  two  principal  branches 
unite. 

The  Longitudinal  Plain  comprehends  three  sections,  called  the  Plains 
of  Moxos,  of  Ghiquitos,  and  the  Gran  Ghaco.  The  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  Plain  of  Moxos  on  the  north,  and  that  of  Ghiquito  on  the  south, 
is  indicated  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  which  branches 
off  from  the  Serra  dos  Parecis  near  6Q>*  W.  long.,  and  enters  the  plain  by 
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a  south-weateni  direction,  dividing  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Guapore  from 
those  of  the  Rio  Paraguay.  It  is  called  the  Serra  Aguapehi,  and  has 
acquired  [some  celebrity  from  the  attempt  to  make  a  canal  through  it,  by 
which  the  river  Guapore  was  to  be  united  to  the  Rio  Juarii,  an  affluent  of 
the  Paraguay.  This  canal  was  intended  to  efiect  a  water  communication 
between  the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata.  The  attempt  fuled,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  want  of  skill  in  those  who  were  intrusted  with  its  execution. 
The  Serra  Aguapehi  does  not  run  across  die  whole  plain,  but  terminates 
near  16"*  3(f  S.  lat.,  about  150  miles  from  the  Serra  de  Sta  Cruz,  which 
lies  nearly  west  of  it. 

The  Plain  of  Moxos  stretches  eastward  to  the  branches  of  the  Serra 
Paresis,  which  are  about  40  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rio 
Guapore.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  the  country  extends  in  meadows 
covered  with  short  gp'ass  and  herbs.  There  occur  on  these  plains,  at  \m- 
equal  distances,  some  higher  grounds  which  are  covered  with  bushes,  and 
appear  like  islands.  Some  other  tracts  are  depressed  below  the  general 
surface,  and  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  reeds  and  rushes.  In  a 
few  places  small  groves  of  palm-trees  occur ;  but  in  general  there'  are  no 
woods,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  which  are  higher  than  the 
intervening  tracts.  The  country  is  inundated  for  more  than  four  months, 
from  December  to  April,  as  the  high  water  in  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Rio  Madeira  occurs  two  months  sooner  than  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  lakes,  mostly  of  mode- 
rate extent.  Many  of  them  are  formed  by  the  inundations,  and  contain 
a  muddy  water;  but  the  others  are  produced  by  springs,  and  the 
water  is  clear.  All  these  lakes  communicate  with  one  or  two  rivers, 
and  thus  there  are  natural  water  communications  between  the  Guapore, 
Mamore,  and  Beni.  The  lakes  are  surrounded  to  a  considerable  distance 
(>y  swamps.  This  country  is  very  hot,  but  cold  winds  are  experienced 
in  July  and  August,  which  blow  from  the  west  and  south.  The  western 
portion  of  this  plain,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Andes,  contains  large 
forests  of  high  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  forests 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  these  banks.  The  tracts  which  are 
remote  from  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  many  parts  high 
enough  not  to  be  inundated,  and  these  tracts  are  good  pasture-grounds. 

The  Plcdn  of  ChiquUos  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Longitudinal  Plain, 
and  extends  southwards  to  between  20*  and  21^  S.  IsJt.,  where  the  bound- 
ary between  it  and  the  Gran  Chaco  is  formed  by  a  rocky  ridge  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  called  the  Serra  de  Otaquis,  which  is  connoted  on  the 
west  with  some  of  the  offsets  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  This  chain  ter- 
minates on  the  east  at  some  distance  from  the  Paraguay,  and  the  inter- 
vening country  is  a  swamp.  The  Plain  of  Chiquitos  comprehends, 
therefore,  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Guapahi  on  the  west,  and  those 
which  lie  on  both  banks  of  the  Paraguay  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Juarii  River.    Its  eastern  border  is  formed  by  the  offsets  of  a  range  which 
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unites  the  Serra  Parecit  to  the  Sierra  Seiada,  and  ftirther  south  hj  the 
Sierra  Amambahy.  This  plain  in  nearly  all  its  extent  is  a  complete  lerel ; 
but  there  is  a  series  of  isolated  short  mountain-ridges  along  the  western 
banks  of  the  Paraguay,  of  which  that  called  Sierra  Albuqnorque,  near 
IQ"*  S.  lat.,  is  the  most  elevated  and  largest,  occupying  a  space  from  35 
to  40  miles  in  length  and  width.  These  short  ridges,  which  lie  in  a  row 
from  south  to  north  at  a  short  distance  from  the  b«nks  of  the  Paraguay, 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  depressions,  occupied  by  water- 
courses, by  which  the  large  lakes  which  lie  to  the  west  of  these  ranges 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Paraguay.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, in  March,  when  the  rains  are  very  abundant,  and  (he  Paraguay  can- 
not carry  them  off  by  its  narrow  channels  at  the  Fecho  dos  Morroa,  the 
low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  laid  under  water,  and  there  is 
formed  a  lake  nearly  700  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The 
inundations  are  most  extensive  to  the  east ;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
S.  Louren^o  and  Cuyaba  they  reach  above  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay : 
farther  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacoary,  they  reach  only  to  a  distance 
of  50  miles.  On  the  west  of  the  Paraguay  the  water  passes  by  the  chan- 
nels between  the  mountain-ridges  into  the  lakes  which  lie  bdiind  them, 
and  there  expands  over  an  unknown  extent  of  country.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  reaches  the  numerous  and  extensive  lakes  which  occupy 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  Plain  of  Chiquitos,  and  are  called  Las  Lsgunas, 
and  that  from  them  the  water  is  carried  to  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Madeira,  which  flow  at  no  gp'eat  distance  from  them  on  the  west  In 
September,  however,  the  waters  are  entirely  carried  ofl^  and  the  whole 
surface  is  laid  dry.  The  immense  lake,  which  is  thus  formed  after  the 
rains,  and  exists  only  for  about  six  months  of  the  year,  is  called  Xarayes, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  on 
which  innumerable  flocks  of  water-fowls,  especially  geese,  feed.  In  its 
whole  extent  no  settlements  have  been  formed.  Like  the  gpreatest  part  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  covered  with  water  during  the  time  when 
the  crops  should^grow,  and  thus  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
tract  covered  by  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  bushes. 

The  Gran  Chaco  extends  from  near  20''  to  28''  S.  lat.,  between  the 
Rio  Paraguay  on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  on  the  west, 
with  an  average  width  of  250  miles.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  Plain  of 
Chiquitos.  No  part  of  it,  except  the  narrow  strips  contiguous  to  the  rivers, 
is  subject  to  inundation ;  and,  as  the  rains  south  of  21''  S.  lat  are 
scanty,  this  region  suffers  as  much  from  the  want  of  water  as  that  faither 
north  from  its  superabundance.  The  most  northern  part,  which  is  called 
the  Llanos  de  Manso,  and  which  occupies  the  extensive  tract  between  the 
Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay,  receives  several  showers  between  the 
beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  February ;  and  though  entirely 
destitute  of  wood,  except  along  the  few  water-courses,  it  is  covered  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  with  grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture  for  horses. 
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Hie  Dative  tribes  which  inhabit  it  possess  great  numbers  of  horses,  and 
are  formidable  to  their  white  neighbours.  No  settlements  of  whites  have 
been  formed  in  these  plains.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
or  that  which  extends  between  the  Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Salado, 
nearly  to  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  Rio  Parank,  is  a  complete  desert 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  impregnated  with  salt.  There  is  no  vegetation,  and 
even  the  native  tribes  shun  this  inhospitable  tract.  Wells  occur  only  at 
great  intervals.  The  rains  are  extremely  scanty,  and  in  some  parts,  pro- 
bably, no  rain  at  all  falls,  as  this  country  is  situated  between  the  regions 
where  the  summer  and  winter  rains  prevail.  No  part  of  it  seems  fit  for 
agriculture,  except  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  which  contain  water  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  narrow  strips  covered  with  wood  occur :  the 
remainder  of  the  desert  is  destitute  of  trees. 

THE    PLAIN    OF   THE    PAMPAS. 

• 

23.  This  plain  commences  on  the  north,  near  20^  S.  lat.,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  and  stretches  between  that  river  and  the  Andes 
of  the  Despoblado,  southwards,  to  28''  S.  lat,  where  it  grows  wider,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  country  between  the  Chilian  Andes  on  the  west, 
and  the  Salado,  Parand,  and  La  Plata  rivers  on  the  east.  It  terminates 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Cusu  Leubu,  between  39''  and  41^ 
S.  lat.  This  immense  plain  presents  a  greater  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate than  any  other  of  the  plains  of  South  America. 

The  Rio  Salado  rises  with  several  branches  in  the  southern  and  more 
broken  portion  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  and  drains  the  southern 
part  of  that  region,  running  first  southwards  and  afterwards  east-north- 
east. It  leaves  the  mountains  at  a  place  called  Passage,  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult, and  even  dangerous,  to  cross  during  the  rising  of  the  waters.  At 
this  place  it  runs  south-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  for  above  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  begins  to  run  south,  and  joins  the  Rio 
Parank  at  Santo  Espiritu  (32^  30'  S.  lat.).  In  the  moimtain-region  the 
waters  are  fresh,  but  in  the  flat  saline  country  through  which  they  after- 
wards run,  the  waters  imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from  which  the  river  takes 
the  name  of  Salado  (Salt  River).  It  runs  more  than  800  miles,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  river-barges  as  far  as  Matara  (28°  S.  lat.). 

The  Rio  Dolce  rises  with  several  branches  in  the  valleys  between  the 
southern  offsets  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Rio  Salado,  south-eastwards,  through  the  pliuns,  until  it  is  lost  in  an 
extensive  salt-lake  called  Los  Porongos ;  the  waters  are  fresh,  and  hence 
it  derives  its  name.    It  runs  more  than  350  miles,  but  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  Plain  of  Tucuman^  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Plain  of  the 
Pampas,  is  of  comparatively  small  extent.  It  stretches  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado,  between  the  Rio  Salado  on  the 
north,  and  the  Rio  Dolce  on  the  south,  about  160  or  170  miles  in  length, 
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and  100  miles  in  average  width.  It  is  a  slightly-inclined  plain,  whicb, 
in  the  northern  districts,  descends  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  southern 
towards  the  south.  The  surface  is  more  undulating  than  hilly.  The 
climate  is  hot,  hut  dry  and  saluhrious.  The  rains  which  fall  between 
November  and  March  are  sufficient  for  the  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  maize, 
and  rice,  which  are  raised  on  this  fertile  soil.  The  sugar^'Cane  is  said  to 
grow  naturally  on  the  eastern  borders  near  the  rivers.  The  base  and  slope 
of  the  mountains  to  the  west  are  covered  with  fine  trees  in  every  variety, 
intersected  with  innumerable  shrubs,  and  hung  with  the  most  beautiful 
parasitical  plants.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
South  America. 

The  country  which  borders  on  this  plain  to  the  east,  and  stretches  out 
south-eastwards  between  the  Rio  Salado  and  Rio  Dolce,  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  being  a  desert 
without  trees  and  water,  and  nearly  without  vegetation.  The  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  On  the  banks  of  both  rivers  only  there  occur  some 
tracts  of  moderate  width,  which  are  overgrown  with  grasses,  and  contain 
patches  of  trees.  These  tracts,  which  are  settled  and  cultivated,  produce 
wheat.  The  fields  are  irrigated  by  water  from  the  rivers.  On  the  desert 
grounds  contiguous  to  these  fertile  tracts  that  kind  of  cactus  grows  on 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  this  article  is 
collected  and  exported. 

South  of  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  between  28**  and  30®  S.  iat., 
and  from  the  Serra  de  Velasco  on  the  west  to  the  Rio  Dolce  on  the  east, 
extends  a  salt  desert  called  Las  Salinas^  which  may  be  compared  with 
similar  deserts  on  the  table-land  of  Persia.  Where  it  approaches  the  Rio 
Dolce  along  the  road  leading  from  Cordova  to  Santiago  del  Estero,  it  is 
about  30  or  40  miles  in  width  between  the  villages  of  Ambragasta  and 
La  Noria.  This  portion  is  called  the  Travesia  de  Ambragasta.  Farther 
west  it  is  much  wider,  and  in  some  places  more  than  150  miles  from 
north  to  south :  it  stretches  out  in  a  level,  interspersed  with  sandy  hil- 
locks. The  soil  is  generally  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  incrustations  of  salt :  it  produces  hardly  anything 
except  diffej^nt  kinds  of  salsola,  from  the  ashes  of  which  soda  is  extracted. 
No  water  is  found  either  in  streams  or  in  pools  or  lakes.  It  is  only  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  along  the  Rio  Dolce  and  the  Serra  de 
Velasco  that  fertile  tracts,  a  few  miles  in  width,  occur :  in  the  former 
wheat  is  cultivated,  and  in  the  latter,  which  is  called  Ija  Costa,  there  are 
fine '  vineyards  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  This  desert  has  a  very 
slight  elevation :  the  Travesia  of  Ambragasta  is  hardly  more  than  200 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  is  above  700  miles  from  it.  No  part  of 
America  experiences  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  this  country,  especially 
during  the  north  wind,  which  is  prevalent  in  summer  (from  November 
to  April).     This  wind  is  so  hot  that  it  bhsters  the  skin  on  the  face  and 
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hands,  tvea  of  those  who  remain  within  doom;  leaves  fall  scorched  from 
the  trees,  and  the  bark  cracks  and  shrivels  as  if  fire  had  been  applied 
to  it. 

South  of  this  desert  extends  a  hilly  region,  the  highest  portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordovc^  which  consists  of 
several  mountain-ridges  running  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction. 
It  rests  on  a  base  which  may  be  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  it  rises  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  this  base.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  steep  like  a  lofty  wall,  and  on  their  summits  are  levels 
of  moderate  extent,  which  are  covered  with  rich  grass,  but  entirely  devoid 
of  trees.  Between  June  and  August  they  are  partly  covered  with  snow. 
The  lower  part  of  the  declivities,  which  descends  in  gentle  slopes,  is 
covered  with  trees,  especially  on  the  west  side.  The  valleys  embosomed 
between  the  ridges  are  also  wooded,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  d^ee  of  fer- 
tility. This  mountain-range  is  surrounded  by  a  rocky  country,  frequently 
rising  into  hills,  and  intersected  by  many  wide  valleys.  The  land  along 
the  rivers  is  irrigated,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat : 
the  higher  parts  have  good  pastures.  This  rocky  country  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ranges :  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Ck)rdova  to  Santiago  del  Estero  it  reaches  to  Ambragasta,  and  along  that 
which  leads  from  Cordova  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Frayle  Muerto.  Towards 
the  south- west  some  detached  ridges  approach  the  town  of  S.  Luis  de  la 
Punta.  Many  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but  all  of 
them  are  lost  in  lakes  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  rocky  country  and  en- 
tered the  desert,  which  extends  to  the  east  and  south  of  it.  The  Rio 
Tercero  is  an  exception ;  but  even  this  river  with  difficulty  finds  its  way 
during  part  of  the  year  to  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Caracana,  which  falls  into 
the  Parank  near  Espiritu  Santo.  The  Tercero  is  navigable  for  6  or  8 
months  as  high  as  Punta  de  Gromez,  though  there  occur  two  rapids  in  it. 
The  hilly  region  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  terminates  on  the  west  near  6^ 
W.  long.  Between  it  and  the  Andes  of  Chile  there  is  a  desert,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  traversed  by  several  short  ranges  of  low  hills  running 
north  and  south.  The  plains  between  these  ridges  are  extensive,  but  un- 
fit for  agriculture,  the  soil  being  sandy,  and  generally  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  natural  produce  is  only  small  thorny  trees  and  bushes.  There 
are  however  some  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  supply  pasture  for 
cattle.  On  the  north-east  this  steril  country  borders  on  the  Salinas,  but  - 
it  is  separated  from  the  Serra  de  Velasco  by  an  extensive  grassy  plain 
which  is  called  Llanos,  and  supplies  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds 
of  cattle. 

24.  The  name  Pampas  is  properly  applied  to  those  plains  only  which 
extend  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Chi- 
lian Andes  on  the  west.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  region  runs  along 
the  Parank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Caracana,  and  thence  along  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Tercero  to  Frayle  Muerto,  then  to  La  Reduccion  and  S. 
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Luis  de  La  Punta;  from  the  last-mentioned  place  it  extends  in  a  noith- 
westerly  line  to  San  Juan  (31^  N.  lat).  The  southern  boundary  of  the 
Pampas  is  the  Rio  N^o  or  Cusu  Leubu. 

The  Rio  ParcaM^  whose  upper  course  drains  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Brazilian  mountains,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  burden 
at  the  island  of  Apip^,  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  runs  east  and 
west,  and  about  100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay.  Below 
this  junction  it  is  thickly  studded  with  low  islands,  covered  with  wild 
orange-trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  deeper  part  of  the  channel  has 
always  from  two  to  three  fathoms  of  water.  Before  it  forms  the  wide 
aestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Unguay,  it 
separates  into  numerous  branches,  which  include  a  kind  of  delta  consist- 
ing of  several  islands.  Most  of  these  channels  are  navigable  for  boats, 
but  that  which  is  called  Parank  Guazu  has  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  that  of  Las  Palmas  is  the  deepest  next  to 
Guazu.  This  river  and  most  of  its  confluents  bring  down  from  the 
countries  within  the  tropics  to  the  higher  latitudes  a  great  volume  of  water, 
which  inundates  the  low  country  along  its  banks  from  February  to  May. 
The  waters  begin  to  rise  at  the  end  of  December,  and  increase  gradually 
to  the  end  of  April ;  they  sink  to  their  lowest  level  in  July :  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  -river  they  generally  rise  12  feet  above  the  lowest 
level,  and  leave  a  deposit  of  grey  slimy  soil,  which  is  very  favourable  to 
v^tation.  About  48,000  square  miles  are  stated  to  be  subject  to  these 
inundations,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  gp'eat  exaggeration. 

The  Rio  de  la  PlatOj  or  the  aestuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Parank  and  the  Rio  Uraguay,  is  from  25  to  30  miles  wide  at  its  inner- 
most angle,  and  it  enlarges  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Between  Point 
Piedras  on  the  south,  and  Point  Yeguas  on  the  north,  it  is  53  miles  wide, 
and  between  Cape  S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Sta  Maria,  where  it  is  considered 
as  meeting  the  ocean,  it  is  170  miles  wide.  The  turbid  water  which  it 
brings  down,  is  visible  in  the  open  sea  100  miles  from  this  embouchure. 
It  is  generally  shallow,  especially  along  the  southern  bank,  but  in  the 
current  which  runs  along  its  northern  shores  there  is  sufficient  depth  for 
ships  drawing  20  feet,  and  they  may  sail  up  as  £Bir  as  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  which  is  on  its  southern  bank.  However,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  16  feet  of  water  seldom  approach  the  town  nearer  than  7  or  8  miles, 
and  must  remain  in  the  outer  roads ;  smaller  vessels  enter  the  inner 
roads ;  but  even  there  they  can  seldom  approach  Buenos  Ayres  nearer 
than  3  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  aestuary  is  rendered  difficult  by 
many  extensive  shoals.  The  tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  between  Point  Las  Piedras  and  Point  Yeguas  the  water  is  fresh. 

The  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Pampas  comprehends  the  immense  tract 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north- 
east and  north  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Rio  Parank,  as  far  as  the 
last-mentioned  river  runs  south-east.     Along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
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Purank  the  country  is  level,  very  little  elevated  above  the  aea,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  short  grata :  no  rising  ground  nor  tree  appears,  with 
the  exception  of  small  groves  about  the  cattle-farms.  The  plains  are 
only  interrupted  by  water-courses,  which  in  the  dry  season  are  generally 
without  water.  It  is,  however,  free  from  swamps,  with  the  exception  of 
a  strip  along  the  Rio  Parank,  which  is  exposed  to  inundations.  In  these 
parts  the  grassy  tracts  on  the  higher  lands  alternate  with  others  which 
are  covered  with  thistles.  South  of  these  fine  pasture-grounds,  the 
plain  still  continues,  but  it  is  covered  with  coarse  luxuriant  grass,  which 
grows  in  tufts,  and  is  mixed  with  wild  oats  and  clover.  As  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  level  and  has  not  sufficient  drainage,  the  rains  lay  a  great 
part  of  it  under  water;  and  form  extensive  pools  in  the  shallow  hollows, 
which  retain  the  water  until  it  evaporates  in  the  dry  season.  When  the 
grass  on  the  higher  grounds  has  withered  in  the  dry  season,  these  de- 
pressions yield  rich  pasturage  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 
Though  there  are  no  streams,  fresh  water  is  got  at  no  great  depth  by  dig* 
ging.  In  some  parts  there  are  small  tracts  interspersed  with  low  trees. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  in  some  places  the  grass,  trefoil,  and  oats,  grow  to 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet.  In  several  places  there  are  lakes  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  Rio  Salado,  which  borders  this  country  on  the  south, 
rises  farther  west  in  that  part  of  the  Pampas  whiclf  is  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  preserves  the  brackish  taste  of  its  waters  in  all  its  course, 
though  it  flows  through  a  country  which  is  not  impregnated  with  salt ; 
but  some  of  its  tributaries  bring  down  salt  water.  It  runs  about  350 
miles  and  empties  itself  into  the  widest  part  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

South  of  the  Rio  Salado  the  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  somewhat  elevated  to  a  distance  of  16  or  20  miles,  and  so  far  it 
resembles  the  country  which  is  north  of  the  river ;  but  it  slopes  imper- 
ceptibly towards  the  south,  and  it  is  followed  by  extensive  swamps, 
which  lie  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west  and  nearly  parallel 
«  to  the  river.  These  swamps,  which  cover  a  country  about  40  or  50  miles 
in  width,  and  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  are  covered  with  canes  and 
reeds  higher  than  a  horse's  head,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  small 
lakes.  They  owe  their  origin  to  numerous  streams  which  desoeud  from 
the  hilly  ranges  farther  south,  and  whose  waters,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  cannot  find  a  passage  either  to 
the  Salado  or  to  the  sea-coast.  South  of  these  marshes  the  country 
again  rises  with  an  undulating  surface,  until  it  terminates  at  the  base  of 
a  series  of  isolated  hills,  which  begin  on  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Corrientes 
and  Cape  Andres,  where  they  consist  of  rocky  clifis.  Short  stony  ridges 
run  from  the  shores  inland,  and  form  a  mountain-range  which  is  called 
the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  (of  the  opening).  This  range  continues  36  miles 
without  interruption.  Towards  the  north  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
steep  wall,  and  on  its  summit  there  are  extensive  table-lands,  which  are 
well  watered  and  contain  good  pasture.     It  is  separated  by  a  depression 
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(called  Vuulcan)  42  miles  wide  from  another  similar  but  lower  ridge^ 
which  is  called  Sierra  de  Tandil,  and  is  perhaps  1500  feet  high.  The 
ridges  which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  it  decrease  in  size  and  elevation  as 
they  proceed  north-westward,  and  at  their  north-western  extremity  they 
are  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above  their  base.  The  comitry  which  ex- 
tends west  of  this  range  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  consists  of  a  succession  of 
hills  and  dales,  is  well  watered  by  running  streams,  and  seems  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  settlements  ;  but  wood  is  scarce.  The  northern 
districts  of  this  tract  contain  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which  are  salt- 
water, and  others  fresh:  in  the  dry  season  they  lose  all  their  water. 
The  country  about  tbem  is  rich  in  pasturage.  North  of  the  Bahia 
Blanca'is  another  range  of  isolated  mountains  which  runs  south-east  and 
north-west.  It  is  of  less  extent  than  that  farther  east,  being  hardly  more 
than  60  miles  in  length,  but  it  rises  to  a  greater  elevation  :  the  Sierra 
Ventana  at  its  southern  extremity  attains  an  elevation  of  3350  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

The  climate  varies  considerably  in  this  plain.  Towards  the  north,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  62°.  In  January  it  fre- 
quently rises  above  90%  and  sometimes  to  96°.  It  usually  falls  in  winter  to 
36°,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  28°  or  29°.  This  country  has  the 
winter  rains,  and  accordingly  hardly  a  day  passes,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  October,  in  which  it  does  not  rain  abundantly ;  the  iu- 
teryals  of  fine  weather  rarely  last  a  few  hours.  A  change  of  the  wind 
generally  produces  an  alteration  of  from  20°  to  30°  in  the  thermometer. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevaiUng  winds  are  northerly, 
which,  passing  over  inundated  or  marshy  countries,  are  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  injurious  to  health.  From  time  to  time  the  air  is  purified 
by  a  pampero  J  or  south-western  wind,  which  originates  in  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  rushes  over  the  intermediate  pampas  like  a  hur^ 
ricane.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust  raised  from  the 
parched  plains,  which  are  so  thick  as  to  produce  total  darkness,  and  some-  . 
times  it  is  attended  by  the  most  terrific  thunder  and  lightning.  The  cU- 
mate,  however,  is  healthy.  The  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Tandil  experiences  a  great  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
heat  is  almost  insufferable,  especially  in  the  low  lands,  but  in  spring  and 
autumn  the  weather  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  In  April  (our  Novem- 
ber) the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  below  the  freezing  point :  varia- 
tions of  20°  and  even  30°  in  the  course  of  the  day  are  of  common  occur- 
rence. In  April  the  thermometer  varies  between  28^°  and  68P,  in  May 
between  31°  and  61°,  in  June  between  39°  and  72°,  and  in  July  between 
41°  and  79°. 

25.  West  of  this  country  lies  the  region  of  the  Saline  Swamys^  between 
61°  and  66°  W.  long.,  extending  thfough  the  whole  width  of  the  rocky 
country  which  surrounds  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  stretching  southwards 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.    The  surface  of  this  region  is  nearly  level. 
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and  impregnftted  with  muriate  of  soda.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  rushes  and  tall  reeds.  The  lakes  are  salt.  In  some  places  fresh 
water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  helow  the  surface ;  in  others  no  fresh 
water  can  he  procured.  The  dry  portions  of  the  surfrice  are  covered  with 
a  saline  e£9orescenoe,  a[hd  the  grass  itself  which  grows  on  them  is  strongly 
saline :  this  country  contains  very  scanty  pasture.  The  grass,  which  is 
coarse  and  long,  grows  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  and  reaemhles  rye 
or  wild  oats;  it  grows  in  clumps,  and  the  roots  form  hillocks  at 
intervals  of  a  few  yards.  The  soil  does  not  consist  of  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel,  but  of  a  dark  friable  mould  without  the  smallest  pebble  in 
it.  There  are  no  trees  or  bushes  except  on  the  borders  of  the  rocky 
region  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  where  the  herbage  is  smooth,  short,  and 
thick.  A  g^reat  portion  of  this  plain  is  uninhabited,  or  only  traversed  by 
native  tribes,  and  there  are  immense  tracts  not  only  destitute  of  four-footed 
animals,  but  even  of  birds.  The  number  of  lagoons  and  lakes  is  very 
great,  but  none  of  them  are  extensive,  except  the  Urre  Lauquen,  the  reci- 
pient of  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Rio  Diamante.  The  central  part  of  this 
plain  is  covered  with  thistles,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  8  feet,  and  are 
so  thick  as  to  render  it  almost  impassable.  Thev  protect  the  inhabitauta 
for  nine  months  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  are* not  feared 
except  in  February,  March,  and  April,  when  these  plants  have  decayed 
down  to  their  roots.  The  greatest  part  of  this  plain  is  probably  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  as  the  town  of  S.  Luis  la  Punta,  which  is 
not  far  from  its  northern  border,  is  2470  feet  above  the  sea.  Hard  frost 
is  experienced  in  these  pampas  between  June  and  August,  and  the  rains 
are  heavy  in  this  season ;  but  both  frost  and  rain  decrease  considerably 
in  the  western  districts  of  the  plain. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Pampas,  or  that  which  extends  from  about 
66^  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  has  hkewise  a  soil  im- 
pregnated with  saline  matter,  but  the  surface  consists  of  a  loose  and  dry 
sand,  mixed  with  volcanic  ashes.  This  peculiar  soil,  combined  with 
the  climate,  produces  certain  species  of  thorny  trees  and  plants,  among 
which  the  barilla-plant  is  abundant.  As  no  part  of  this  tract  produces 
grass,  it  does  not  afford  pasture,  nor  is  it,  in  its  natural  state,  fit  for  agri- 
culture, but  by  irrigation  the  soil  becomes  very  productive.  In  a  soil  so 
light,  the  saline  matter,  aided  by  the  constant  moisture,  appears  the  most 
active  stimulant  to  vegetation,  and  serves  as  a  never-failing  manure.  It 
is  hkewise  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  especially  of  fruit-trees,  of 
which  there  are  large  plantations.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  wine,  and 
fruits  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  Though  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  whole  can  be  irrigated,  it  is  stated  that,  with  proper 
arrangement,  a  surface  of  36,000  square  miles  could  be  irrigated  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mendoza,  iQan,  Tunuyan,  and  Diamante. 

This  country  is  drained  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  systems  of 
rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    None  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
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the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  between  30<*  and  36"*  S.  lat» 
carry  their  waters  to  the  'sea ;  they  discharge  them  into  three  lakes,  or 
rather  an  assemblage  of  lakes,  which  communicate  with  one  another  by 
channels,  and  receive  from  each  other  the  surplus  of  their  waters.  The 
most  northern,  and  probably  the  most  devated,  system  of  lakes,  are  those 
of  Guanacache,  wlndi  lie  near  32°  S.  lat.  Near  34"^  are  the  lakes  called 
£1  Bevedero,  and  near  3V  is  the  Urre  Lauquen.  The  water  of  these 
lakes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  salt,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
margin  is  covered  with  ihidk  incrustations  of  salt,  which  are  collected  and 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  sale ;  but  most  of  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  them  have  fresh  water. 

The  lakes  of  Guanacache  receive  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  and 
the  Rio  de  San  Juan^  The  Rio  de  Mendoza  rises  on  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Chilian  Andes,  between  the  peak  of  Tupungato  and  the  Yolcano 
of  Aconcagua  (near  32°  S.  lat.),  crosses  the  southern  part  of  the  valley 
of  Uepallata  obliquely  to  the  south,  passes  the  Paramillo  range  by  a  chan>- 
nel  or  fissure,  and  then  descends  into  the  plain,  in  which  it  runs  first  to 
the  east,  and  then  to  the  north,  until  it  falls  into  the  lakes  of  Guanacache* 
The  Rio  San  Juan  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  volcano  of  Acon- 
cagua, runs  north-east,  crossing  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Uspal* 
lata,  and  likewise  passes  through  the  Paramillo  range ;  afier  which  il 
descends  into  the  plains,  and  reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  by  a  south- 
em  course.  These  lakes  cover  a  considerable  surface,  but  neither  their 
dimensions  nor  their  number  is  known.  A  river  issues  from  these  lakes 
called  Rio  Desaguadero,  which  runs  first  in  an  easterly,  and  afterwards 
in  a  southerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  lake  Bevedero.  The  waters 
of  this  liver  are  fresh  during  three  months,  but  salt  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  term  Bevedero,  like  that  of  Guanacache,  is  used  to  indicate  an 
assemblage  of  several  lakes,  though  properly  it  belongs  to  the  most  north- 
ern of  them.  Their  number  as  well  as  their  extent  is  not  known ;  pro- 
bably both  vary  with  the  seasons.  Besides  the  Desaguadero  of  the  lakes 
of  Guanacache,  the  river  Tunuyan  increases  their  waters.  This  river 
rises  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  the  Peak  of 
Tupungato,  and  at  first  runs  south  through  the  wide  and  fertile  valley 
which  bears  its  name :  afterwards  it  passes  through  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  by  a  deep  chasm,  and  enters  the  plain,  where  its  course  is 
first  north-east  and  afteiwards  east.  Formerly  all  the  waters  of  the  Tu- 
nuyan went  to  the  Bevedero,  but  the  river  has  opened  a  new  channel 
called  Rio  Nuevo,  which  joins  the  Rio  Diamante.  The  Rio  Diamante 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  the  Peak  of  Cauque- 
nes,  and  runs  eastward  till  it  joins  the  Rio  Nuevo  of  the  Tunuyan,  after 
which  it  runs  south,  and  is  called  th^  Rio  Salado,  probably  because  the 
waters  have  imbibed  a  salt  taste  in  traversing  a  saline  country  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Rio  Diamante.     Before  it  terminates  its 
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course  in  the  lake  called  Urre  Lauquen,  it  is  joined  by  another  river  cialled 
Chadi  Leubu,  whose  course  is  not  well  known,  but  it  seems  to  originate 
in  one  of  the  riyers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the  Descabezado  Peak.  The 
course  of  this  river,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  from  the  north-west  to  the 
fiouth-east,  until  it  joins  the  Desaguadero  of  the  Rio  Diamante.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  waters,  like  those  of  the  Rio  TVnuyan  and  the 
Rio  Diamante,  can  be  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Urre 
Liauquen,  which  in  the  language  of  the  natives  signifies  **  Bitter  Lake,"  is 
said  to  be  extremely  salt ;  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  one  Idee,  or  an 
assemblage  of  lakes. 

The  Bio  Colorado,  or  Cohu  Leuhu^  rises  in  tlie  Andes,  probably  south 
of  the  Descabezado  Peak,  and  runs  in  a  general  southneast  direction, 
with  many  windings,  until  it  teaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  40® 
S.  lat.  Its  course  is  only  partially  Icnown.  The  upper  part  eeems  to 
traverse  a  very  hilly  country.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  may,  per- 
haps, exceed  600  miles,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  navigable  for  more  than 
150  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  country  watered  by  this  extensive  river  system  is  generally  called 
Cuyo.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  remainder  of  the  Pampas  in  cli- 
mate. We  are,  however,  only  acquainted  with  the  northern  districts, 
which,  though  they  are  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are 
distinguished  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Clouds  rarely 
appear ;  at  night  there  is  no  perceptible  dew,  and  scarcely  any  rain  all 
the  year  round.  The  heat  during  the  summer  months  is  g^reat,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rising  to  100",  and  even  to  109^.  Snow  falls  in 
abundance  on  the  Andes,  which  lie  farther  west,  but  neither  snow  nor 
rain  is  observed  on  the  plains.  These  countries  are  considered  to  be  very 
healthy. 
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26.  The  Rio  Negro^  called  by  the  native  tribes  Cum  Leuhu^  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Pampas  and  the  Plains 
«f  Patagonia.  This  river  rises  in  the  Andes,  between  ^  and  42"  S.  lat., 
with  two  branches  which  run  parallel  to  the  mountain*range.  The  south- 
ern, called  Rio  de  Encama^ion  or  Limay  Leubu,  is  the  channel  by  which 
a  large  lake,  called  Nahuel-huapi,  enclosed  by  high  mountain-ranges, 
discharges  its  waters  (41*  S.  lat.).  The  river  runs  northward  until  it 
joins  the  northern  branch,  the  Rio  Catapuliche,  near  40*  S.  lat.  This 
northern  fork  likewise  runs  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  high  ranges.  After 
this  junction  the  river,  still  preserving  the  name  of  Limay  Leubu,  passes 
through  the  lower  eastern  range,  and  runs  north*north-east  until  it  is 
joined  from  the  north  by  the  Rio  Neuquen,  which  rises  south  of  the 
volcano  of  Antuco,  near  36"  S.  lat.,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  current  southr 
eouth-east  for  more  than  240  miles,  until  it  joins  the  limay  Leubu.    The 
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rivery  now  called  Cuia  Leabu»  tudb  first  in  an  eaitern,  and  Chen  in  a 
south-eastern  direction.  It  falls  into  the  ocean  near  41^  S.  lat,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  800  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  river- 
barges  to  the  junction  of  the  two  forks,  and  consequently  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Andes.  Its  great  affluent,  the  Rio  Neuquen,  is  also  aaid  to  be 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  3V  S.  lat. 

The  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cusu  Leubu  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  comparatively  low,  though  some- 
what more  elevated  than  it  b  north  of  the  river.  It  is  lined  by  sandy 
steril  dunes,  intermixed  with  stones  and  gpravel,  and  is  only  fit,  to  all 
appearance,  for  guanacoes  and  emus,  which  wander  over  them  in  quest 
of  the  scanty  coarse  grass,  which  constitutes  their  only  herbage.  No 
wood  occurs  larger  than  a  small  species  of  thorny  shrub,  which  is  only  fit 
for  fuel.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  is  brackish.  The  ports  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  afford  little  security  to  vessels  above  the  size  of  a  brig. 
The  best  port  is  that  of  S.  Julian  (49''  lO'  S.  lat.).  The  tides  along  this 
coast  rise  from  30  to  50  feet :  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
galhaens,  the  higher  they  rise. 

The  interior  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  river  Cusu  Leubu  has  a 
very  undulating  surface.  It  suffers  much  from  want  of  water ;  and  the 
soil  is  dry  and  parched,  although  thickly  covered  with  small  shrubs  and  a 
tolerable  grass.     It  supplies  pasture  to  innumerable  herds  of  g^uanacoes. 

South  of  44°  S  lat.,  ranges  of  stony  hills  and  extensive  barren  plains 
occur :  only  here  and  there  a  tree  or  a  spot  of  green  herbage  appears. 
This  country  is  very  little  known,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Santa 
Cruz,  which  has  been  ascended  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  nearly  to 
the  base  of  the  Andes.  The  current  is  extremely  rapid  all  through  this 
distance,  runnhig  with  a  mean  velocity  of  from  5  to  6  miles  per  hour. 
At  the  place  where  the  survey  of  the  river  terminated,  it  is  about  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and 
is  nowhere  less  than  10  feet  deep,  but  it  is  difficult  to  navigate  on  account 
of  its  great  rapidity.  The  river  flows  in  a  valley  from  1  to  5  miles  wide, 
which  is  enclosed  by  higher  grounds.  These  higher  grounds  not  £ir  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  rise  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley ;  but  further 
westward  they  increase  in  height,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from 
the  sea  they  attain  an  elevation  of  1 000  feet :  the  slopes  by  which  these 
elevated  table-lands  descend  towards  the  river  are  very  steep.  These  table- 
lands stretch  out  in  dead  levels,  and  rise  one  above  the  other  by  short  and 
steep  ascents,  like  terraces.  Their  surface  consists  of  diluvial  accumula- 
tions, in  which  sea-worn  and  rolled  shingle-stones  are  imbedded.  Here 
and  there,  in  hollow  places  or  ravines,  a  few  dark-looking  shrubby  bushes 
grow,  but  no  trees  can  be  discerned  over  the  wide  stony  plains ;  a  few 
withered  shrubs,  and  a  yellow  kind  of  herbage,  the  food  of  the  guanacoes 
and  emus,  is  all  that  can  be  seen.  The  valley  of  the  river  ia  of  the  same 
description,  except  that  shrubby  bushes  and  grass  are  frequent  near  the 
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fresh  water.  About  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  country 
is  covered  with  fields  of  lava,  which  extend  with  some  interruption  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  and  seem  to  have  issued  from  these  mountains.  Along 
the  river  there  are  steep  precipices,  and  narrow  winding  valleys,  abound- 
ing in  huge  fragments  of  lava.  The  sides  of  the  higher  grounds,  which 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  river,  are  similar  to  those  further  down,  but  on 
the  top  are  layers  of  lava  several  feet  thick,  and  lying  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, BO  as  to  constitute  a  level  plain.  The  phenomena  of  the  mirage  is 
very  frequent  on  these  lava  plains. 

The  dimate  of  these  plains  is  very  cold,  especially  south  of  45^  :  frost 
frequently  occurs  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  north  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  in  summer  excessive  heat  is  experienced.  Great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  take  place.  After  very  hot  weather,  a  cold 
wind  rushes  from  the  south  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  Rain 
seldom  falls  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the 
three  winter  months  very  little  falls  ;  from  time  to  time  it  rains  two  or 
three  days  in  succession.  Easterly  winds  are  very  rare,  and  they  alone 
bring  rain  to  these  desert  countries.  A  small  misty  rain  which  lasts  for 
a  few  hours  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  too  scanty  for  the  support  of  vege- 
tation. The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west ;  but  though  these  winds 
bring  abundant  moisture  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  they  are 
very  dry  after  they  have  passed  that  range,  and  a  drop  of  rain  never  de- 
scends on  Patagonia  as  long  as  they  blow. 

27.  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  divides  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  from 
the  continent  of  America.  This  strait  begins  on  the  Atlantic  between 
Cape  de  las  Virgines  and  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  it  terminates  on 
the  Pacific  between  Cape  Pillar  and  Cape  Victory.  It  is  more  than  300 
miles  long.  In  the  middle  it  enlarges  to  a  great  width,  forming  a  kind 
of  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  in  the  eastern  part,  at  the  first  narrows,  it  is 
scarcely  six  miles  across ;  and  the  whole  of  the  western  part  is  in  gene- 
ral not  more  than  eight  miles  wide,  and  in  some  places  only  four.  The 
wider  part  of  the  strait  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  two  shorter 
straits,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Clarence.  The  eastern 
of  these  straits  extends  first  south  and  afterwards  west ;  the  first  part  of 
it  is  called  Magdalen  Channel,  and  the  second  Cockbum  Channel.  This 
strait  is  free  from  rocks.  The  western  strait,  called  Barbara  Channel,  is 
full  of  islands  and  rocks,  and  at  one  place  hardly  200  fathoms  wide. 
The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  strong 
tides,  and  the  western  gales,  which  prevail  the  whole  year  round.  In 
1826,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Magdalen  and  Cockbum  chan- 
nels offer  an  easy  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  strait  is  avoided. 

The  Antarctic  Archipelago  cousistsof  three  sections :  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
which  lies  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens ;  the  Patagonian  Islands, 
which  extend  along  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia ;  and  the  Falkland 
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Iilands,  which  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  eastern  entiwioe 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  consists  of  seven  larger  and  numerous  smaller 
islands.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  called  King  Charles'  Southland, 
lies  south  of  the  eastern  and  east  of  the  central  part  of  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
galhaens. Near  69°  W.  lat.  it  extends  110  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  near  54^  4(y,  more  than  250  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  is 
alxnre  20,000  square  miles.  Half  of  the  surfiu^,  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts,  are  a  plain,  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  low  liilb  with  a  gentle 
ascent.  It  is  in  most  parts  stony  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but 
there  are  shrubs  and  grasses.  The  shrubs  are  thinly  scattered,  but  the 
grass  is  abundant ;  and,  though  of  a  harsh  and  dry  appearance,  it  feeds 
large  herds  of  guanacoes.  The  southern  and  western  districts  are  occu- 
pied by  mountains.  The  line  of  division  between  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains runs  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Admiralty  Sound,  and  proceeds  in  an  east-south-east  direction^  to  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire.  Along  this  line  there  are  detached  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, from  2600  to  3400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Farther  westward 
the  mountains  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  generally  to  3000  and  4000 
feet,  and  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  highest  summits  are 
Mount  Darwin,  6800  feet,  and  Mount  Sarmiento,  6900  feet  high.  The 
last  mentioned  rocky  mass,  whose  base  approaches  Magdalen  Channel, 
is  covered  with  snow,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  glaciers 
descend  from  its  sides  to  the  water's  edge.  The  shores  of  this  mountain 
region  are  in  many  peaces  intersected  by  deep  inlets,  some  of  which  are 
good  harbours.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains  and  the  lower  decli- 
yities  of  the  ranges  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  are 
good  timber. 

The  wider  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  contains  Dawson 
Island,  which  is  about  50  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  from  five  to 
six  miles.  It  is  high  and  rocky  :  one  of  the  mountains  attains  nearly 
3000  feet.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees.  Clarence  Island,  farther 
west,  is  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  die 
two  straits,  called  Magdalen-  and  Cockbum  Channds,  and  Barbara 
Channel.  It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  twelve 
wide.  The  shores  are  intersected  by  many  deep  inlets.  It  is  rocky  and 
elevated,  but  less  so  than  Dawson  Island,  the  highest  summit  rising  only 
to  2500  feet.  It  is  nearly  overgrown  with  trees,  which,  toward  the  north- 
western part,  exhibit  a  stunted  growth.  Sta  Ines  Island,  or  Desolation 
Land,  extends  from  Barbara  Channel  in  a  north-western  direction  to 
Cape  Pillar.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  fifteen 
miles.  It  consists  of  masses  of  rock,  partly  bare,  and  partly  covered  with 
stunted  trees.  The  mountains  often  rise  to  the  snow  Hne,  and  the  rocky 
masses  appear  so  near  the  water,  that  only  in  a  few  places  is  there  a  level 
sufficient  to  lodge  a  boat  on.     Along  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  only  a  few 
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inlets  occur  which  afford  safe  anchorage,  and  along  the  Pacific  the  coast 
is  lined  wilh  numerous  islets,  cliffe,  and  rocks.  It  is  supposed  that  De- 
solation does  not  constitute  one  island,  but  is  intersected  by  several 
channels. 

South  of  King  Charles'  Southland  there  are  several  large  islands, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  nearly  120  miles  in  length,  and 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  It  is  called  Beagle  Channel, 
and  extends  nearly  in  a  strait  line  east  and  west.  The  largest  islands 
south  of  this  strait  are  Hoste  and  Navarin.  Hoste,  the  most  western, 
is  separated  from  Navarin  by  Ponsonby  Strait.  It  is  more  than  10  miles 
long,  and  the  mean  width  exceeds  36  miles.  Though  rocky  and  high, 
it  docs  not  appear  to  attain  to  a  great  elevation.  Along  Beagle  Channel 
it  is  well  wooded,  but  the  southern  shores  are  generally  bare,  and  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets.  Navarin  Island  is  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
wide :  it  resembles  Hoste  Island,  but  contains  more  level  tracts  along 
the  shores.  South  of  Hoste  Island  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands,  the 
most  southern  of  which  is  Horn  Island,  a  rocky  mass  without  vegetation. 
Cape  Horn,  its  most  southern  point,  is  considered  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  America. 

East  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  King  Charles'  Soutliland,  and 
divided  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
lies  the  island  called  Staten  Land,  which  is  about  38  miles  long.  The 
shores  being  indented  by  deep  inlets,  the  width  varies  between  half  a 
mile  and  four  miles.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  but  in  some  parts  covered 
with  stunted  trees.  Along  the  northern  shores  there  are  several  good 
harbours,  which  are  visited  by  sealers :  the  largest  and  safest  is  that  of 
St.  John,  near  the  eastern  extremity. 

The  climate  of  the  level  portion  of  King  Charles'  Southland  resem- 
bles that  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  being  extremely  dry  and  cold.  The 
climate  of  the  mountainous  part  and  the  lesser  islands  is  quite  different. 
Western  and  Eouth-westem  winds  prevail  there  all  the  year  round,  and, 
whilst  they  blow,  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  and  rains  are  frequent 
and  sometimes  of  long  duration.  This  circumstance  prevents  any  great 
degree  of  heat  or  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  on  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  50%  and  that  of  the  winter  33''.  In  winter  the 
thermometer  sometimes  descends  to  12^.  The  frosts,  however,  do  not 
last  long,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  are  not  so  severe  nor  so  long  as  in 
England :  the  heat  in  summer  is  still  less  sensible. 

The  Palagonian  Islands  extend  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  53^  S.  lat,  to  Cape  Tres  Montes,  47^  S.  lat., 
along  the  western  coast  of  South  America :  they  strongly  resemble  in 
character  the  opposite  coast.  Near  the  opening  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens there  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands,  called  Adelaide  Archipelago. 
Farther  north  is  Hanover  Island,  which  is  nearly  70  miles  long,  though 
it  may  possibly  consist  of  several  islands.     The  Archipelago  de  Madtft. 
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de  Dio8  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  from  Wellington  Island. 
Wellington  Island  is  more  than  150  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  60 
miles  wide :  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  by  Mesier  Channel,  which 
varied  in  width  from  two  miles  to  400  yards.  Between  Wellington 
Island  and  Cape  Tres  Montes  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  Gruaianeco 
Islands.  All  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  high  ;  but,  though  the  moun- 
tains rise  with  a  steep  acclivity  from  the  shores,  they  seem  not  to  attain  a 
great  elevation,  none  of  their  summits  probably  exceeding  2000  ket 
above  the  sea  level.  The  coast  which  fronts  the  Pacific  is  bare,  being 
almost  continually  washed  by  rains,  and  beaten  by  strong  winds;  but 
those  parts  which  lie  opposite  the  American  Continent  are  wooded,  and  in 
some  places  the  trees  arc  high,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 

The  Falkland  Islands  lie  in  the  Atlantic  between  51^  and  53^  S.lat, 
and  extend  from  near  5*7^  almost  to  62^  W.  long.  They  occupy  about 
9000  square  miles,  and  thus  exceed  by  1000  square  miles  the  area 
of  Wales.  The  number  of  islands  is  about  200 ;  but  only  two  are  of 
considerable  size  :  these  two  are  called  respectively  East  and  West  Falk- 
land, and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Falkland  Sound.  The 
shores  are  low,  but  rocky.  The  greater  part  of  the  islands  consists  of  low, 
barren  hills,  sloping  down  towards  the  broken  ground  on  the  rocky,  surf- 
beaten  shores.  On  the  west  coast  of  West  Falkland  there  are  aome  high 
precipitous  clifi^.  The  average  height  of  the  western  island  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  eastern,  a] though  the  highest  hills  seem  to  be  in  the  latter, 
where  a  ridge  runs  across  the  island  near  its  centre :  its  highest  part, 
called  Wickham  Mountains,  is  1300  or  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  the  islands,  which  is  generally  undulating,  seems  to  consist  of 
moorland  and  black  bog ;  but  in  many  places  it  is  a  solid  sand-clay  soil, 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  produces  shrubby  bushes, 
and  a  coarse  grass,  that  affords  ample  nourishment  for  cattle.  Many  val- 
leys have  a  good  deep  soil.  The  southern  half  of  East  Falkland  is  low  and 
level,  and  produces  abundance  of  excellent  herbage.  There  are  no  trees ; 
but  brushwood  grows  plentifully  in  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  is  used  as  fire-wood.  Peat  is  inexhaustible,  and  makes 
good  fuel.  Some  Europeans  settled  here  in  the  last  century,  and  when 
they  abandoned  their  settlements,  they  left  behind  them  cattle,  horses,  pigs, 
goats,  and  rabbits,  all  which  animals  have  greatly  increased.  The  number 
of  wild  cattle  is  stated  to  amount  to  12,000,  and  that  of  horses  to  4000. 
The  cattle  are  of  very  large  size,  their  hides  weighing  from  60  to  60 
pounds  each.  The  horses  are  not  much  larger  than  the  Shetland  ponies. 
The  only  indigenous  quadruped  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fox,  resembling  a 
wolf.  Sea-elephants  and  seals,  both  hair  and  fur-seals,  are  still  nu- 
merous, though  not  so  abundant  as  formerly,  having  been  much  destroyed 
by  the  whale-ships,  which  have  made  these  islands  their  head-quarten 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Whales  frequent  the  surrounding  seas  at  par- 
ticular seasons.    Fish  are  very  abundant,  especially  a  kind  of  baaa,  which 
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is  salted  and  exported  to  the  River  Plata  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Water- 
fowl and  waders  abound  in  the  pools  and  small  lakes,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  the  lower  grounds.    Wheat  grows,  but    it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  if  it  will  come  to  maturity.     Fruit  does  not  ripen.     Potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  other  esculent  plants,  grow  well. 
The  climate  is  extremely  boisterous.     The  winds  are  variable,  seldom 
quiet  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  sometimes  very  violent. 
During  the  summer  a  calm  day  is  an  extraordinary  event.    The  nights 
are  less  windy  than  the  days.     In  winter  there  is  not  generally  so  much 
wind  as  in  summer,  and  in  the  former  season  the  weather,  though  colder, 
is  more  settled,  and  considerably  drier.     During  the  winter  the  winds 
are  chiefly  from  the  north-west,  and  in  summer  they  are  riiore  frequently 
south-west.     Rain  occurs  frequently  all  the  year  round ;  but  it  does  not 
fall  for  any  considerable  time.     The  sky  is  almost  always  covered  with 
clouds,  and  a  sunny  day  is  a  rare  occurrence  :  in  other  respects  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate.     In  winter  the  thermometer  usually  ranges  between 
30°  and  bO\  and  in  summer  between  40°  and  65°.     For  many  years  it 
has  only  once  been  observed  as  low  as  22°  in  the  shade,  and  once  only 
has  it  been  observed  to  rise  above  80^.    Ice,  an  inch  in  thickness,  has 
not  been  seen :  snow  seldom  lies  upon  the  low  lands,  or  at  any  period 
exceeds  two  inches  in  depth.     Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  and 
affording  good  shelter  with  the  best  holding  ground,  abound  among  these 
islands  :  the  most  extensive  are  Berkeley  Sound  on  East  Falkland,  and 
Port  Egmont  in  West  Falkland.     The  French  formed  a  settlement  at 
Port  Louis,  in  Berkeley  Sound,  in  1164,  and  the  English  made  one  in 
Port  Egmont  in  1165.     The  French  ceded  their  settlement,  in  1761,  to 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1770,  expelled  the  English  from  Port  Egmont; 
but  soon  afterwards  restored  it.     The  English  abandoned  their  settle- 
ment in  1774 ;  but  the  Spaniards  maintained  theirs  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  they  also  withdrew  from  it.     In  1820,  Buenos  Ayres  took 
possession  of  these  islands ;  but  the  English  asserted  their  rights,  and, 
in  1833,  the  Buenos- Ay rians  left  the  island  on  the  arrival  of  an  English 
ship  of  war.     Since  that  time  the  Falkland  Islands  have  been  considered 
a  British  possession,  and  a  small  settlement  is  maintained  at  Port  Louis. 
Whaling  and  sealing  vessels  frequently  visit  this  harbour. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
America  was  divided  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese;  the 
Dutch  and  French  had  some  small  settlements  on  the  north-east- 
em  coast.  But  the  most  southern  part  of  South  America,  which 
lies  south  of  36°  on  the  eastern,  and  of  42**  on  the  western  coast,  had 
not  been  permanently  settled  by  any  European  nation.  The  Spanish 
colonies  obtained  their  independence  by  a  hard  and  prottsciO^  <cr^^<^ 
(from  1810  to  1824),  with  the  mother  couuU^,  wa^  \^\^^  x^wi  ^\«!C\x>3Nfc 
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six  larger,  and  sixteen  smaller  republics.  The  larger  are  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Perii,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  The  smaller  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  or  the 
Argentine  Republic;  they  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Uraguay,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  Missiones,  Paraguay,  Salta,  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  San- 
tiago, Rioja,  Cordova,  S.  Juan,  Mendoza,  S.  Laiis  and  Santa  FtS. 
The  Portuguese  colonies  got  rid  of  .the  dominion  of  Portugal  by  a  series 
of  political  changes,  virhich  occurred  in  1821  and  1822,  and  nearly 
without  bloodshed;  these  colonies  now  form  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment under  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Brazil.  A  part  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814,  and  thus  South  America  is  at 
present  politically  distributed  into  the  following  divisions,  the  area  of 
which  is  added,  according  to  a  rough  estimate  : — 

Square  Miles. 

1  Republic  of  Venezuela 400,000 

2  Republic  of  New  Granada 380,000 

3  Republic  of  Ecuador 315,000 

4  Republic  of  Peru 485,000 

5  Republic  of  Bolivia 380,000 

6  Republic  of  Chile,  including  Araucana        •  130,000 

7  Buenos  Ayres 75,000 

8  Uraguay 70,000 

9  Entre  Rios 32,000 

10  Corrientes 20,000 

11  Missiones 7,500 

12  Paraguay 90,000 

13  Salta 

14  Tucuman 

15  Catamarca 

16  Sanliago 

17  Rioja 

18  Cordova 

19  San  Juan 

20  Mendoza 

21  San  Luis 

22  Santa  F^  / 

23  Patagonia,  including  the  Antarctic  Archipelago  280,000 

24  The  Empire  of  Brazil 2,800,0(H) 

25  The  English,  Dutch,  and  French  colonics  in 

Guayana 150,000 


) 6()0,000* 


The  whole  surface  of  South  America  is  about  6,214,500 

'^  It  in  iiiit  |x>Mib1e  to  give  eveii  a  roiif^li  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  rc]mb1ic«  from 

13  to  22,  as  a  large  part  of  them  coii9i<«ts  of  desert  traclii,  in  which  no  exact  boundary 

has  Ih»(1i  (IichI.     In  the  nnnilNT  of  square  miles  j,'iveii  ore  iucludefl  the  Gran  Chao), 

and  tlie  countries  U^tween  3(J'  S.  hit.  and  the  Cusu  liOubu  Hivcr,  west  of  62"  W.  long., 

wjuch  are  not  yet  ^ettlwl  by  Kuropeaus,  and  arc  entirely  in  notsctsioii  of  the  native 
tribes. 
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I.  VENEZUELA. 

1.  Situalion^  ExletU^  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  Soil,  Mountains 
and  Piains^  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions,  4. 
hihahitants  and  Population.  5.  Political  divisions  and  Towns. 
6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.     7.  History  and  Government. 

1.  Venezuela  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Suiith  America,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Near  the  parallel  of 
9*  N.  lat.  it  extends  from  east  to  west,  from  Punta  Barima,  60°  W.  long., 
to  the  Mountains  of  Ocana,  I3r  30'  W.  long.,  900  miles  in  length.  The 
greatest  width  is  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  Codera  (66**  15'  W.  long) 
where  it  extends  from  the  boundary  line  of  Brazil  1°  to  10°  40'  N.  lat.,  or 
more  than  660  miles  from  south  to  north.  But  its  most  northern 
point,  Punta  Gallina,  is  in  12°  25'  N.  lat. 

On  the  east,  it  borders  on  British  Guayana,  and  on  that  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Province  of  Rio  Negro,  which  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
Rio  Branco.  The  boundary-line  between  Venezuela  and  the  British 
possessions  has  never  been  determined,  and  that  which  separates  the 
republic  from  Brazil,  runs  through  countries  which  are  almost  un- 
known. The  line  of  separation  is  north  of  1°  N.  lat.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  between  S.  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  and  S. 
Jo8({  de  Marabitanos.  New  Granada  is  west  of  Venezuela.  On  the 
south,  the  boundary  between  these  republics  begins  at  a  point,  about 
50  miles  west  of  S.  Carlos,  and  thence  it  runs  due  north,  cutting  the 
Rio  Negro  a  little  above  Maroa,  and  proceeding  to  the  Orinoco,  where 
that  river  turns  northward,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atabapo.  The 
Orinoco  constitutes  the  boundary  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Rio 
Meta.  The  boundary  then  runs  along  the  Meta  to  about  70°  45', 
whence  it  passes  north-west  between  Arauco  and  Guadualito  to  the 
ApurtS  River,  which  it  traverses  between  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Nula  and  Orivante.  Dividing  the  basins  of  these  two  rivers,  it  passes 
over  the  elevated  ridge  of  the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  at  the 
Pdramo  of  Porquera,  east  of  La  Grita.  It  then  turns  westward,  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  Tachira,  a  confluent  of  the  Zulia,  and  leaving  it 
above  the  town  of  S.  Faustino,  runs  westward  to  the  Mountains  of 
OcanH,  which  it  strikes  south  of  the  source  of  the  Rio  Catatumbo.  It 
then  runs  northward  again,  along  the  elevated  tract  which  encloses  the 
Lake  of  Maracaybo  on  the  west,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Calancala,  a  little  cast  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Hacha.  The  northcni  boundary  of  Venezuela  is  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  forms  the  wide  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  between  the  peninsulas  of 
Goahiros  and  Paraguana,  and  farther  east  the  Gulf  of  Triste  and  that  of 
Cariaco,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  the 
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peninsula  of  Araya.  The  north-eastern  part  of  Venezuela  is  opposita 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
and  the  two  straits,  called  Boca  de  Dragon  and  Boca  de  Serpente. 

2.  The  boundary  of  Venezuela  includes  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  namely,  the  Pdramos  of  Porquera, 
Merida,  Niquitao,  and  Las  Rosas,  with  the  snow-topped  Nevado  de 
Mucuchies.  Though  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  region  riaes  aboTe 
the  line  of  vegetation,  the  valleys,  gentle  slopes,  and  table-lands,  which 
extend  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce,  according  to 
their  elevation,  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe,  or  those  of  tropical 
countries.  The  physical  character  of  that  part  of  Venezuela,  which  is 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  ia  not  known,  as  it  is  in  possession  of 
two  independent  tribes,  the  Cocinas  in  the  south  and  the  Goahiros  on 
the  north.  It  is  partly  covered  with  trees  and  partly  extends  in  woodless 
plains.  The  whole  of  the  Mountains  of  Venezuela  belong  to  the  republic. 
That  portion  of  the  range  which  is  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Triste  has  an 
arid  soil,  and  suffers  frequently  from  want  of  moisture.  The  higher  parts 
are  overgrown  with  the  prickly  pear,  aloes,  and  a  species  of  dwarf  cedar  : 
the  valleys  contain  fine  timber-trees,  especially  that  of  the  Rio  Tocuyo. 
Coffee  is  successfully  cultivated  in  some  parts.  The  remainder  of  this 
mountain-region,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  receives  abundant 
rains,  is  also  distinguished  by  the  great  fertility  of  its  vallep.  About 
one-half  of  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  lie  within  Venezuela.  The  eastern 
portion  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Barcelona,  or  Llanos  Altos.  These  Llanos 
are  not  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  narrow  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  the  delta  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  a  low  tract  contiguous  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  Rio 
Guarapiehe.  These  low  parts  are  generally  wooded,  or  impassable  swamps. 
Part  of  the  more  elevated  portion  of  these  Llanos  is  hilly,  but  the  larger 
part  consists  of  plains  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile,  and  in  general  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  river 
Manapir^  may  be  considered  as  separating  the  Llanos  de  Barcelona  from 
those  of  Caracas  and  Varinas,  which  are  also  called  the  Cattle  Plains,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  they  feed.  These  plains 
are  inundated  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  especially  the  lower 
tracts  on  the  river  Apun$.  The  country  surrounded  by  the  Rio  Orinoco 
is  nearly  covered  with  the  ridges  of  the  Parimc  Mountains,  of  which 
about  one-half  arc  included  in  Venezuela.  This  region  is  very  little 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vale  of  the  Rio  Caroni,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  fertile.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  trees. 
South  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Orinoco,  where  it  runs  from  east  to 
west,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  river  Guainia  or 
Rio  Negro,  level  plains  extend,  which  are  covered  with  trees,  and  very 
fertile,  but  they  are  nearly  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of 
rain  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
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These  regions  occupy,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface  of 
Venezuela  in  the  following  proportion : — 

Square  Miles. 

A.  The  Andes,  including  the  Mountains  of  Ocana,  and  the 
country  extending  from  their  foot  to  the  Lake  of  Mara- 

cayho 30,000 

B.  The  Mountains  of  Venezuela 29,500 

C.  The  hilly  country  west  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  from 
the  riyer  Catatumbo  northwarcf,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
Cocinas  and  Goahiros 21,000 

D.  The  Llanos  Altos,  including  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Orinoco, 
(which  contains  1824  square  miles),  and  the  lowlands 
contiguous  to  the  Rio  Guarapiche      • 40,860 

£.  The  Llanos de  Caracas  and  Varinas 56,412 

F.  The  Mountains  of  Parime,  including  the  low  tracts  along 

the  Orinoco 185,000 

G.  The  wooded  plains  south  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Orinoco 40,600 

403,372 

Besides  the  Orinoco  and  its  numerous  affluents,  many  of  which  are 
navigable,  Venezuela  has  only  one  large  river,  the  Guarapiche,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Bergan- 
tin  Range.  Though  its  course  does  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  miles, 
it  is  deep,  and  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water.  It  joins  the  sea 
by  a  wide  embouchure,  and,  as  well  as  most  of  its  affluents,  it  is  navi- 
gable nearly  to  its  source.  The  Neveri  and  the  Unare,  which  rise  on 
the 'Llanos  Altos  and  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea,  though  they  run  about 
100  miles,  have  little  water  and  are  only  navigable  for  about  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Tuy  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south-east 
of  Cape  Codera.  It  drains  the  valley  of  the  same  name  south  of  the 
town  of  Caracas,  runs  about  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  about  half  that 
distance.  The  Rio  Tocuyd  lises  on  the  north-western  declivities  of  the 
Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  and  runs  mostly  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Its  course  is  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more  than 
100  miles  from  its  moutht  The  Rio  Zulia  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Mara- 
caybo, and  becomes  navigable  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  El  Rosario 
de  Cdcuta. 

The  largest  lake  in  Venezuela,  next  to  that  of  Maracaybo,  is  the  lake 
of  Tacarigua  or  Valencia,  which  is  traversed  by  10°  N.  lat.  and  68*^  W. 
long. :  it  lies  in  the  Vales  of  Aragua,  which  are  noted  for  fertility,  and  is 
1366  feet  above  the  sea- level.  It  is  nearly  35  miles  long  and  8  wide  in 
the  widest  part  The  waters  are  continually  decreasing,  though  12  or  14 
pmall  rivers  bring  a  considerable  supply  and  the  lake  does  not  communi- 
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catc  with  the  sea.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  picturesque,  and  the 
lake  contains  15  small  well- wooded  islands ;  the  largest  of  them,  Burro, 
is  ahout  3^miles  long,  and  inhabited. 

3.  Owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  which  prevail 
in  the  different  regions  of  Venezuela,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  products. 
The  cerealia  and  fruits  of  Europe  succeed  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  country,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes ;  in  the  hilly  country 
north  of  the  Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  which  varies  between  2250  and  3500 
feet  above  the  sea;  in  the  vales  of  Aragua  (about  1800  feet  high); 
and  in  the  vale  of  Caracas,  which  is  nearly  2900  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  all  the  other  parts,  only  tropical  grains  and  roots,  with 
maize  and  rice,  are  cultivated.  The  objects  of  agriculture,  which  are 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  exportation,  are  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  cotton :  the  sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated,  but  the  produce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  The  forests  produce  several  kinds  of  wood  suit- 
able for  dying  and  cabinet  work  :  vanilla  and  sarsaparilla  are  collected 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  articles  of  export.  Timber  is  only  ex- 
ported from  the  river  Tocuyo.  Jesuits'  bark  is  procured  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Nevado  de  Mucuchies,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cortex 
angostura  is  collected  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Caroni.  The  most  import- 
ant articles  of  export  are  derived  from  the  Llanos  de  Caracas  and  Variuas, 
and  consist  of  mules,  ox-hides,  and  jerked  beef.  The  number  of  black 
cattle  in  these  regions  amounts  to  several  millions,  and  they  are  nearly 
in  a  wild  state.  Pearls  were  formerly  fished  along  the  northern  coa»t 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  of  Cubagua,  but  at  present  the  fishery  is 
not  productive.  In  these  parts  of  the  sea,  however,  great  quantities  of 
fish  are  caught,  which  form  an  important  article  of  trade.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Venezuela  is  not  great :  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked 
near  Barquesiroeto,  Caracas,  and  Villa  de  Cura,  but  they  have  long 
been  discontinued.  Gold  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  alluvial  tracts  between 
the  rivers  Guainia  and  Vapes,  but  it  is  not  collected.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
small  river  Aroa,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tocuyo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  rich  mine  of  copper  is  worked. 
There  arc  unequivocal  indications  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur,  and  some  other 
minerals  ;  salt  in  considerable  quantity  is  collected  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
peninsula  of  Araya,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Coro. 

4.  The  population  is  somewhat  vaguely  estimated  at  900,000  indi- 
viduals. It  consists  of  whites,  Indians,  negroes,  and  a  numerous  mixed 
class :  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  are  stated  to  amount 
to  about  250,000  ;  and  the  Indians,  or  pure  blood,  to  150,000  ;  the  ne- 
groes, who  formerly  exceeded  60,000  souls,  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  war,  in  which  Venezuela  obtained  its  independence.  The  remain- 
ing population  consists  of  niulattocs,  mestizos,  and  zambos.  The 
Indian  tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and  also  those  in 
the  vale  of  the  Rio  Caroni,  have  been  civilised  by  the  missionaries,  and 
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subjected  to  the  whites,  but  in  other  parts  they  have  preserved  their 
independence,  as  the  Goahiros,  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  the 
Cocinas,  west  of  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  the  Guaraons  or  Warrows 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain  region 
of  Pa  rime,  as  well  as  the  tracts  south  of  the  Orinoco,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  independent,  and  they  have  not  adopted  the  manners  of  Euro- 
peans. The  civilised  Indians  are  agriculturists  and  grow  the  grains  and 
roots  which  are  adapted  to  the  countries  which  they  inhabit. 

The  population'  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  Vales  of  Aragua,' there  are  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile ;  in 
the  Llanos  and  the  mountains  of  Parime-and  the  southern  plains,  there  is 
hardly  one  individual  to  every  three  or  four  square  miles.  The  most 
populous  districts  are  those  in  which  agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation, as  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  Mountains  of  Ve- 
nezuela. On  the  Llanos  Altos  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  agricul- 
ture has  made  little  progress.  The  Llanos  de  Caracas  and  Varinas  are 
onlv  inhabited  by  herdsmen,  and  the  mountains  of  Parime  and  the 
southeni  plains  by  native  tribes,  who  chiedy  gain  their  subsistence  by  the 
chase.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  republic. 


Name  of  tlie  Department. 

Area   in  square 
milei. 

Number  of 
iiihabitaiita. 

Nuuil)er  of 
iiihabitaiits  on  a 
square  mile. 

»   1 

1.  Maturin 

2.  Venezuela  or  Caracas 

3.  Zulia      •      •      •     . 

4.  Apure    •     .      .      . 

5.  Orinoco 

42,180 
61,680 
42,576 
32,136 
225,516 

140,000 
420,000 
165,000 
120,000 
60,000 

Less  than  3| 

Nearly  7 

Nearly  4 

Nearly  4 

One  on  3  J 
square  mile 

1 

404,088 

905,000 

5.  Each  of  the  five  departments  into  which  Venezuela  is  divided 
consists  of  two  or  three  provinces. 

(A.)  The  Department  of  Maturin  comprehends  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  republic.  It  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  westward  to  the  river 
Unar«f,  and  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  Rio  Orinoco,  and  includes  the 
easteni  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Llanos  Altos,  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  those 
adjacent  to  the  Rio  Guarapiche.  It  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Cumanji, 
Barcelona,  and  Margarita.  The  last  comprehends  only  the  island  of  that 
name,  with  some  smaller  adjacent  islands.  The  surface  of  the  department 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  without  Wales  and  tlie  county  of  York. 
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The  navigable  rivers,  besides  the  Orinoco,  are  the  Gruarapiche,  Neveri, 
and  Unart^.  It  produces  great  quantity  of  cacao  and  tobacco,  and  also 
coffee.  Salt  is  made  on  the  peninsula  of  Araya.  There  are  several  civi- 
lised tribes  of  Indians ;  but  the  Guaraons  in  Uie  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  are 
independent.  Carupdno,  on  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  has  a  harbour  and 
some  trade.  Caridco,  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  hu 
a  harbour  and  some  trade  in  cacao.  Cumand,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  about  3  miles  from  the  shcnres ;  but  ves- 
sels come  up  to  the  town  by  the  small  river  Manzanares.  It  is  well 
built,  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  and  exports  cacao  and  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  ox  hides.  Barcelona,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri,  contains  14,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  an  active  trade  with  the  Ck)lumbian  Archipelago,  in 
mules,  jerked  beef  and  hides,  which  are  brought  from  the  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  Orinoco.  In  the  interior  are  Cumanac6a,  in  a  valley, 
whch  is  664  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  covered  with  plantations  of 
tobacco,  and  £1  Pao,  in  the  centre  of  the  Llanos  Ahos,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, and  some  inland  trade. 

(B.)  The  Department  of  Venezuela  or  Cardcas,  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mountains  of  VenezueU,  a  small 
part  of  the  Llanos  Altos,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  plains.  It  extends 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  rivers  Apur(l  and  Orinoco.  It  consists  of 
the  provinces  Caracas,  Carabobo,  and  Coro,  and  its  area  exceeds  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tuy,  Aroa  and  Tocuyo. 
The  number  of  Indians  of  pure  blood  is  comparatively  small,  but  the 
mixed  race  is  numerous.  The  fertile  valleys  produce  all  kinds  of  tropi- 
cal plants  and  fruit,  and  the  plains  furnish  jerked  beef  and  hides.  Li 
Guayro,  the  harbour  of  Cardcas,  is  an  unhealthy  place,  which  has  only  an 
open  roadstead  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  sea :  the  population  is  6000. 
Puerto  Cabello  has  a  good  harbour,  7000  inhabiUnts,  and  a  very  active 
trade,  being  the  sea-port  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua.  Coro  is  built  on  that 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  which  is  called  El  Golfetto,  on  a 
sandy  soil,  but  as  the  harbour  is  good  and  advantageously  situated,  it 
carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  and  is  stated 
to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  The  towns  in  the  interior  are  situated 
either  in  the  fertile  vallies,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  cattle  plains.  The  town  of  Cardcas,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  government,  is  situated  in  a 
small  valley,  connected  with  the  vale  of  the  river  Tuy,  2822  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  from  its  port  Guayra,  which  is  about  16  miles 
distant,  by  a  ridge,  the  highest  part  of  which  on  the  road  is  5160  feet: 
this  ridge  contains  the  Silla  de  Cardcas,  a  summit  8631  feet  high.  The 
town  is  regularly  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  range  and  has  wide 
streets.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  cathedral  was  much  damaged  in 
1826  by  an  earthquake;  and  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  one  also 
in  1812.  Cardcas  has  a  university,  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  all  the  products  of  the  adjacent  vallc}-s. 
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In  the  fertile  Vales  of  Aragua  are,  Vittoria,  San  Matheo,  Turmero,  Ma- 
racay  and  Valencia,  which  are  well  built  and  thriving  places,  containing 
from  6000  to  12,000  inhabitants:  they  send  the  produce  of  their  rich 
crops  to  Puerto  Cabello.  S.  Felipe,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  dis- 
trict, has  7000  inhabitants :  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Aroa  are  in  its 
vicinity.  Carora  has  6200  inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures  in  lea- 
ther and  ropes.  Tocuyo,  built  in  a  fertile  and  extensive  valley,  in  which 
much  wheat  is  cultivated,  carries  on  an  active  commerce  in  that  article 
and  in  salt  from  Coro :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs : 
population  6000.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  the  towns  of  S. 
Carlos,  with  10,000  inhabitants ;  Araure,  with  1 1,000  inhabitants ;  and 
Guanare,  with  more  than  12,000  inhabitants.  These  places  owe  their 
prosperity  to  their  situation  at  the  openings  of  large  valleys  in  which 
tropical  productions  are  cultivated,  and  to  the  rich  pastures  in  the  con- 
tiguous cattle  plains. 

(C.)  The  Department  of  Zulia  comprehends  the  country  which  en- 
closes the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  the  northern  declivity  of  the  eastern  Andes 
included.  It  contains  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Truxillo,  and  Me- 
rida.  The  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  without  Wales. 
Some  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  are  navigable, 
as  the  Motatan,  Chama  and  Zulia,  but  only  the  last  is  navigated.  The 
productions  are  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  black  cattle ;  which  last  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  population 
is  a  mixed  race  and  is  numerous :  the  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Cocinas 
and  Goahiros,  inhabit  the  western  districts :  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
whites,  and  sometimes  are  at  war  with  them.  Maracaybo,  the  capital 
of  the  department,  is  built  on  a  sandy  soil  on  the, western  shores  of 
the  strait,  which  connects  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  with  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  those  brought  down  from  the  Rio  Zulia,  and  is 
stated  to  contain  a  population  of  25,000.  S.  Faustino  is  a  small  but 
thriving  place  on  the  Zulia,  where  that  river  becomes  navigable  for 
river-boats.  Mcrida  stands  on  an  elevated  table-land,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  near  the  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Nevado 
de  Mucuchies  :  it  is  well  built,  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  earthquake 
of  1812 ;  before  that  time  it  contained  12,000  inhabitants.  Truxillo 
likewise  stands  on  a  table-land,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pdramo  de  Niqui- 
tao,  in  a  country  which  produces  wheat  and  tropical  plants ;  it  contains 
about  12,000  inhabitants. 

(D.)  The  Department  of  Apur<5  comprehends  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  cattle  plains  :  it  consists  of  the 
provinces  of  Varinas  and  Apurt5,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  departments, 
the  surface  not  much  exceeding  that  of  half  of  England,  Wales  included. 
All  the  rivers  fidl  into  the  Orinoco,  and  several  of  them  are  navigable, 
as  the  Apurt^,  with  its  affluents  the  S.  Domingo,  and  the  Portuguesa. 
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The  commercial  proiliiclions  arc  derived  from  ihc  herds  of  cattle,  and 
the  plantations  of  tobacco  and  cacao  and  coffee.  There  are  few  Indians 
cf  pure  blood,  the  bulk  of  the  iK)pulation  consisting  of  the  mixed  races. 
The  principal  places  are  Varinas,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
S.  Domingo,  a  few  miles  above  Tonino,  where  that  river  becomes  navi- 
gable. It  is  built  at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  which  is  covered  with 
plantations  of  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  products,  in  which,  and  the 
produce  of  the  cattle  from  the  adjacent  Llanos,  a  considerable  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco.  The  population  is  ,12,000.* 
San  Jaym^,  at  the  confluence  of  many  smaller  rivers  with  the  Portu- 
guesa,  has  about  *1000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  dep^t  for  such  foreign  com- 
modities as  are  consumed  in  that  part  of  the  Llanos.  San  Fernando 
de  Apurt^,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  ApurtS  and  Portuguesa,  has 
6000  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  prwluce  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  which  pasture  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Llanos. 

(E.)  The  Department  of  Orinoco  comprehends  the  whole  country  that 
is  enclosed  by  the  winding  course  of  that  river,  and  also  the  low  coun- 
tries which  extend  south  of  it  to  the  boundary  line  of  Brazil.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Guayana.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  departments  of 
the  republic,  the  area  being  equal  to  nearly  twice  the  surface  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  or  larger  than  that  of  France.  It  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco 
and  its  eastern  affluents,  among  which  the  Ventuari,  the  Caura,  and  the 
Caroni,  are  the  largest ;  the  navigation  of  the  Caroni  is  impeded  by 
great  falls  near  its  confluence  with  the  Orinoco.  This  department  con- 
tains the  Cassiquiare,  or  that  natural  canal  which  branches  off  from  the 
Orinoco,  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and  running 
in  a  south-south-western  direction,  falls  into  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro. 
The  most  southern  districts  of  this  department  are  watered  by  the  Guai- 
nia, and  its  affluent,  the  Uapes.  The  number  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments is  very  small,  and  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Caroni.  The  articles  of  commerce  are  derived  from  the  forests  (vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  and  cortex  angostura),  and  from  the  cattle  farms.  In  this  de- 
partment the  native  tribes  arc  numerous,  and  all  of  them  are  independent, 
or  only  subject  to  the  missionaries,  who  have  established  several  missions 
on  the  river  Caroni,  and  the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  capital  is  Angostura, 
on  the  banks  of  the' Orinoco,  about  240  miles  from  the  sea.  Vessels  of 
300  tons  burden  sail  up  to  the  town,  which  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  articles  bruught  from  the  Llanos  of  Caracas  and  Varinas. 
The  population  is  6000.  Barceloneta  on  the  Caroni  in  the  centre  of 
the  Missiones  on  this  river,  has  about  2000  inhabitants  * 

6.  Unless  the  rudest  arts  of  civilised  life  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  manufacturing  industry,  this  branch  of  business  can  hardly  be  said 

*  The  present  division  of  the  departments  of  Venezuela  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  certain.  That  divbion  has  been  hero  adopted,  which  oa  the  whole  appears  to 
hate  the  greatest  probability  of  being  the  actual  division. 
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to  exist  in  Venezuela.  Tanned  leather,  and  the  morocco  leather  prepared 
in  Corora,  and  the  hiankets  made  in  Tocuyo,  are  manufactured  on  a  very 
small  scale.  The  great  number  of  natural  productions,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  some  of  them,  support  an  active  commerce.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  Humboldt  estimated  the  exports  of  Venezuela  at 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  1,333,333/.  English 
money.  The  exports  of  La  Guayra  amounted,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, to  2,400,000  dollars ;  those  of  Cumand  and  Nueva  Barcelona, 
to  1,200,000  dollars;  of  Maracaybo  and  Angostura  to  1,000,000;  and 
those  of  Carupano  and  some  smaller  ports  to  800,000  dollars.  During 
the  war  of  mdependence  agriculture  was  much  neglected,  and  the 
amount  of  exports  decreased.  In  1824,  a  year  afler  that  event  had  taken 
place,  the  exports  of  La  Guayra  did  not  exceed  1,650,000  dollars, 
though  some  of  the  articles  sold  at  a  higher  price.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  has  prevented  the  trade  from  improving,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  British  imports,  which,  though  by  far  the  most  important,  did 
not  exceed  200,000/.  annually,  between  1829  and  1837,  on  the  average 
of  that  period.  As  the  natural  regions,  into  which  the  country  is  di- 
vided, differ  considerably  in  their  productions,  an  active  commercial 
intercourse  is  established  between  them,  which,  however,  is  rendered 
expensive  by  the  want  of  roads,  as  all  the  goods  must  be  transported 
on  mules  and  horses. 

7.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Venezuela  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  third  voyage  in  1498,  and  the  western  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  1500. 
The  Spaniards  hnd  some  trade  with  the  native  tribes,  and  a  few  mis- 
sionaries attempted  unsuccessfully  to  convert  them.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1 520,  by  Ocampo  at  Cumand,  which  was  then  called 
Toledo.  In  about  1528,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  bestowed  this  country 
on  the  Welser,  a  rich  mercantile  family  of  Augsburg,  as  an  hereditary 
fief  of  the  cro\vn  of  Castile ;  but  under  their  dominion,  which  lasted 
nearly  twenty  years,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  not  improved. 
After  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  resumed  possession  of  Venezuela  (in 
1550),  one  of  the  governors,  Diego  Losad a,  founded  in  1567  the  town  of 
Caracas.  The  progress  of  the  country  towards  civilisation  was  slow  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  the  eighteenth  it  was  more  rapid,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  smuggling  trade  carried  on  between  it  and  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonies  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  The  advantage  derived 
from  this  trade  made  the  Creole  inhabitants  of  the  country  aware  of  the 
still  greater  profits  which  might  accrue  from  a  free  trade,  which  could 
only  be  had  by  a  separation  from  Spain.  In  1806,  Miranda,  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  made  an  unhappy  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  country.  But 
afler  the  reigning  family  in  Spain  had  been  deposed,  a  revolution  took 
place  in  1810,  and  on  the  5lh  of  July  the  independence  of  Cardcas,  as 
tlie  country  was  then  called,  was  proclaimed.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  war,  which  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  became  very  sanguinary, 
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and  lasted  to  1823,  when  the  Spaniards  gave  tip  their  last  posaenioo, 
Puerto  Cabello.  In  the  mean  time  the  neighbouring  coiintryy  New 
Granada,  had  also  expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  both  countries  were  united 
in  1819  under  the  name  of  Columbia.  A  constitution  was  formed  in 
1821  by  the  Congress  held  inRosario  de  Ciicuta.  In  1823  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  acceded  to  the  Union.  In  1829  Venezuela  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  in  1831  the  two  other  republics  also  separated.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  have  been  any  considerable  changes  in  the  gairemment 
as  established  before  the  Union  was  dissolved.  The  constitution  of 
the  republic  is  a  central  and  not  a  federal  government.  The  legislature 
consists  of  two  bodies,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Each 
province  sends  two  members  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives a  member  for  each  40,000  inhabitants.  The  head  of  the 
executive  is  a  president,  who  is  chosen  for  eight  years,  and  assisted  by 
a  vice-president  and  a  council. 


II.  NEW  GRANADA. 

1.  Situation,  Extent^  and  Boundary.  2.  Surface  and  Soil^  Mountaint 
and  Plains,  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions. 
4.  Population  and  Inhabitants.  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns. 
6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,     7.  History  and  GovemmenL 

1.  New  Granada  occupies  the  north-western  part  of  South  America, 
and  extends  from  the  boundary  of  Ecuador  on  the  south  (40'  N.  lat)  to 
the  Rio  Calancala  (11°40'N.  lat.)  on  the  north,  about  SOOmUesin 
length.  It  lies  between  70®  and  83®  W.  long.  The  greatest  breaddi 
occurs  between  4^*  and  6**  N.  lat.,  where  it  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Orinoco,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Meta,to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a  distance  exceeding  600  miles. 

On  the  east  it  borders  on  the  republic  of  Venezuela :  and  the  boun- 
dary-line between  these  states  has  been  already  indicated.  On  the 
north  is  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  here  forms  the  deep  Gulf  of  Darien 
or  Uraba,  and  the  small  Gulf  of  Mandingo,  and  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  republic,  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui.  On  the  west  of  it  is 
Central  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panam^,  beginning  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  and  terminating  in 
Cape  Boruca  on  the  Pacific,  which  here  forms  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
Panama.  Further  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific.  Tlie  boundarv 
between  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  is  not  exactly  settled.  Humboldt 
■ays,  that  it  runs  along  the  river  Guaitara  (near  V  N.  lat.),  an  affluent 
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of  the  Rio  Patia ;  but  according  to  an  original  map  of  the  Department  of 
Cauca,  which  is  found  in  *  Hamilton's  Travels/  it  lies  about  20'  farther 
south,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  P^stos  is 
included  in  New  Granada.  Still  more  uncertainty  prevails  where  these 
two.  republics  border  on  each  other  in  the  Llanos,  and  only  the  necessity 
of  having  a  boundary-line  on  the  maps  has  led  geographers  to  consider 
it  as  formed  by  the  Rio  Negro  or  Gaainia« 

2.  Within  these  boundaries  are  included  the  whole  of  the  ranges  of 
the  western  and  Central  Andes,  together  with  the  mountain-region  which 
unites  their  northern  extremities  and  occupies  the  country  between 
5*  and  8°  N.  lat.,  east  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  The 
whole  of  the  vaDeys  of  the  rivers  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  and  San 
Juan,  lie  also  in  New  Granada,  and  likewise  the  low  lands  along  the 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Atrato.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  and  Veragua  constitutes  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  republic,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments. 
The  entire  range  of  the  Eastern  Andes  is  not  within  the  boundary-line 
of  New  Granada,  but  it  includes  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  To 
the  east  of  this  range  extend  the  great  plains  called  the  Llanos,  of  which 
a  very  large  part  belongs  to  New  Granada.  The  most  south-western 
part  of  the  republic  is  formed  by  the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastes,  in- 
cluding the  Vale  of  the  Rio  Patia.  These  regions  differ  greatly  in  their 
productive  powers  and  in  healthiness :  a  table  of  their  extent  in  square 
miles,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  is  added. 

1.  The  country  between  the  two  low  ridges,  which  inclose 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo  on  the  west,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Rio  Magdalena  on  the  east,  together  with  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Marta,  and  the  coast  between  the  Rio  Calancala 

and  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta,  contain  •     .     •      .     14,500 

2.  The  eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  with  the  adjacent 
plains  and  table-lands,  including  the  mountains  of  Ocana, 
and  extending  from  Tockyman  on  the  south  to  the 

source  of  the  Rio  Catatumbo  on  the  north,  contain      .     32,800 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  vales  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
Cauca,  including  the  central  Andes,  as  far  north  as 
Honda  and  the  Salto  de  San  Antonio  (north  of  5°  N. 

lat.)     • 33,500 

4.  The  mountain  region  east  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena, between  5®  and  8°  N.  lat.,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  the  Rio 

Atrato 22,500 

5.  The  low  country,  north  of  8^  N.  lat.,  extending  along 
the  Caribbean  sea  from  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta  to 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  including  the  lower  part  of  the 
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vale  of  the  Rio  Mogdalena,  as  far  south  as  the  mooth  of 

the  Rio  Sogamozo  .      •      •     • 36,400 

6.  The  Isthmus  of  Panamk  and  Veragua      •     •     .      .     25,000 

7.  The  country  along  the  Pacific,  including  the  vale  of  the 

Rio  Atrato,  and  the  western  Andes,  south  of  bl^  N.  lat.  38,000 

8.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos 16,800 

9.  The  Llanos  between  the  eastern  Andes  and  the  rivers 
Orinoco,  Guainia,  and  Vapes 160,000 

379,500 

The  first  region  is  stated  to  have  a  good  soil,  and  in  general  a  healthy 
climate.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  but  it  also  con- 
tains considerable  savannas  with  good  pasture  ground.  It  is  very  thinly 
settled.  The  second  region  contains  the  pdramos  of  the  Andes,  which 
are  extensive  table-lands  on  the  summits  of  the  range,  nearly  without 
vegetation,  but  they  occupy  a  small  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  in 
general  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
European  cerealiaand  fruits:  the  north-western  districts  have  tropical 
products.  In  the  vales  of  the  third  region  tropical  plants  are  cultivated, 
and  the  vales  are  comparatively  well  settled,  but  no  kind  of  cultivation 
seems  to  extend  to  the  declivities  of  the  Central  Andes,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  The  fourth  region  has  an  arid  and 
rocky  soil,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  rich  in 
gold  and  silver  :  it  is  very  thinly  settled.  The  fifth  region  is  distinguished 
by  fertility,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  an  alluvium,  but  being 
very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  moisture,  and  the 
quantity  of  stagnant  water,  it  is  very  thinly  settled,  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  It  produces  only  tropical  plants,  and  is 
still  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  also  covered  with  wood,  and  is  fertile,  but  unhealthy,  and 
consequently  thinly  inhabited:  but  the  western  part  contains  large 
savannas,  and  the  more  elevated  districts  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthy 
climate;  it  is  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  seventh  region  is  a  continuous 
forest,  and  unhealthy  in  the  highest  degree  from  the  incessant  rains  and 
the  great  heat.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos  is  in  general  too 
elevated  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  but  it  contains  excellent  pastures, 
and  in  some  of  the  valleys  European  cerealia  are  grown.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  Llanos,  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Vichada,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  cattle  plains  of  Cardcas  and  Varinas,  and  supplies 
pasture  to  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  districts  is  covered  with  lofty  trees,  intermingled  with  extensive 
swamps,  and  very  unhealthy.     It  is  only  inhabited  by  native  tribes. 

Several  of  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Orinoco,  are  navigable,  but 
they  are  not  navigated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meta  and  iU  affluent  the 
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Cazanare.  The  other  large  rivers  are  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  Atrato. 
The  following  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena  are  navigated,  the  Rio  Cesare, 
>vhich  comes  from  the  lake  of  Zapatosa,  the  Canaverales,  the  Sogamozo, 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  These  rivers  fall  into  the  Magdalena  from  the  east. 
Among  its  numerous  affluents  from  the  west  only  the  Nare  is  navigable. 
It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  affluents  of  the  Cauca  are  navigable.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Atrato  are  not  navigated.  Among  the  minor  rivers,  are 
the  Sind,  Chagres,  San  Juan,  and  Rio  Patia ;  the  Sint!i  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Lorica,  the  Chagres  up  to  Cruces,  and  the  San  Juan  to  Novita ; 
but  it  is  not  known  how  far  the  Rio  Patia  is  navigated. 

Numerous  small  and  deep  alpine  lakes  occur  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  ridges  and  on  the  pdramos,  but  large  lakes  are  not  numerous 
in  the  interior.  The  lake  of  Zapatosa,  which  formerly  made  a  consider- 
able figure  on  our  maps,  is  small.  On  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  north  of  the  town  of  Bogotd,  is  the  lake  of  Foucany,  which  - 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  more 
than  fifteen  wide,  but  in  no  part  is  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The  mountain 
region  of  Los  Pastos  contains  the  large  alpine  lake  of  Sebondoy,  which  is 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  Rio  Putumayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Ama- 
zonas :  its  actual  dimensions  are  not  known.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  there  is  a  large  number  of  lagoons,  called  cienegas^  which 
receive  the  sea-water  at  high  tides,  but  at  low  tides  render  the  adjacent 
countries  unhealthy  by  their  evaporation.  The  largest  are  the  Cienega 
de  Santa  Marta,  by  means  of  which  ar  water  communication  between 
Santa  Marta  and  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  carried  on ;  and  the  Cienega 
de  Tosca,  north-east  of  Cartagena,  which  is  more  than  forty-five  miles 

long. 

3.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  climate,  between  the  pdramos,  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Bogota,  the  vales  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  and 
the  low  districts  along  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific,  and  this  dif- 
ference produces  a  corresponding  variety  in  productions.  The  European 
cerealia,  with  potatoes,  and  the  aracacha  root,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
agriodture  on  the  table-land  of  Bogotk,  and  in  the  districts  north  of  it  along 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  In  the  vales  of  the  great  rivers, 
and  on  the  low  plains  along  the  coast,  maize,  plantains,  and  several  roots 
are  cultivated  for  food :  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco  and  sugar,  are  cultivated  as 
articles  of  commerce,  but  the  last-mentioned  article  is  not  considerable. 
The  woods  contain  many  kinds  of  useful  trees,  and  a  few  of  them  furnish 
articles  of  export,  as  the  brasiletto  and  fustic  from  the  forests  which 
enclose  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  Considerable  quantities  of  cin- 
chona and  ipecacuanha  are  collected,  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  the  former  on  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta,  and  the  Andes  of 
Merida,  Santa  Ft?,  and  Popayan.  The  balsam  of  Told  is  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu.  The  plains  of  Cazanare  feed  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  supply  jerked  beef  and  hides,  as  articles  of  commerce, 
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Pearls  were  formerly  fished  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Hacha,  and  a  small  quantity  are  still  procured  in  the  Bay  of  Panamk. 

Nearly  all  the  metals  occur  in  New  Granada.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Central 
and  Western  Andes.  In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauqa  it  is  procured  by  wash- 
ing the  sand  of  rivers  and  some  alluvial  soils.  In  the  mountain  region  of 
Antioquia  it  is  got  by  mining ;  it  abounds  still  more  in  the  countries  along 
the  Pacific,  and  occurs  also  in  the  Rio  Zulia,  and  the  Rio  Hacha.  Pla- 
tinum is  found  along  the  Pacific,  in  the  provinces  of  Choc6  and  Barbacoas. 
Silver  is  less  abundant,  and  occurs  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  mountain- 
region  of  Antioquia,  and  in  the  Eastern  Andes.  There  are  traces  of  quick- 
silver in  the  central  Andes,  near  the  mountain-pass  of  Quindiii,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu.  Iron  ore  and  copper  ore  occur  in  several  places, 
especially  in  the  mountains  of  Antioquia,  but  they  are  not' worked;  tin 
and  lead  are  also  found ;  emeralds  are  very  abundant  in  a  river  north  of 
the  town  of  Bogotk,  but  they  are  generally  small ;  coal  occurs  in  abun- 
dance on  the  plain  of  Bogota,  and  is  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Sinu.  According  to  Humboldt  a  stratum  of  rock  salt  traverses  the  Eastern 
Andes,  between  5^  and  6^  N.  lat.  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  it  is 
worked  at  its  extremities,  at  Zipaquira,  on  the  plain  of  Bogot^  and  at 
Chita,  in  the  Llanos  of  Cazanare. 

4.  The  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Indians, 
negrcies,  and  the  mixed  races.  The  negroes  and  sambos '  were  formerly 
numerous  in  tlie  mining  districts  of  Antioquia  and  along  the  Pacific,  but 
both  races  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  war  of  independeoce.  They 
formerly  amounted  to  60,000  souls :  they  are  at  present  about  one-fourth 
of  that  number.  The  Indians  are  either  civilised  or  wild.  At  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Muyscos,  inhabiting  the 
table-land  of  Bogota,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  had  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  civilisation,  and  their  descendants  still  inhabit  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastes  seem  to  be  Peruvians. 
The  Indians  who  have  been  dvilised  by  the  missionaries  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  part  of  New  Granada,  between  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  and 
the  town  of  Cartagena,  and  also  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cauca.  In  the 
upper  vale  of  that  river  there  are  no  Indians.  The  native  tribes  along 
the  Pacific  do  not  appear  to  have  much  improved  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  those  of  the  isthmus  of  Panamli  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent, and  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  whites  who  arc  settled  in  their 
vicinity.  Tlie  Cattle  Plains  are  mostly  peopled  by  the  mixed  races, 
especially  mestizos,  and  the  Wooded  Plains  arc  entirely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  native  tribes  who  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  dvilisation.  Accord- 
ing to  a  rough  estimate,  the  population  consists  of  whites,  Indians  of  pure 
blood,  and  mixed  races,  in  nearly  equal  parts. 

According  to  a  census  published  in  1821  the  whole  population  amounted 
to  1,270,000  inhabitants;  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  fell  abort  of  the 
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true  Tiumber,  which  probably  amounted  to  1,400,000,  or  at  least  to 
1,360,000  inhabitants.  This  population  was  distributed  among  the  five 
departments  as  follows : — 


Name  of  Department. 

Kxtent  ill  iquaie 
milet. 

Number  of 
Inhabitaiiti. 

Number  of 

Inhabitant!  on  a 

square  mile. 

Istroo 

Magdalen  a 

Boyhca     •      .      •      . 
Cundiaamarca 
Cauca       •      .      .      • 

25,000 
50,900 
83,000 
152,800 
68,300 

100,000 
250,000 
450,000 
310,000 
190,000 

4. 
5. 
5i. 
Less  than  2. 
3. 

380,000 

1,360,000 

The  most  populous  parts  are  the  central  districts  of  Bojkca.  and  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  the  province  of  Veragua  in  Istmo ;  the  vale  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  and  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca  axe  much  less  popu- 
lous. The  other  parts  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  independent  tribes,  the  Wooded  Plains  contain  no  inhabit- 
ants at  all.  : 

5.  Each  of  the  five  departments  consists  of  from  two  to  four  provinces. 

(A)  The  department  of  Istmo  contains  the  provinces  of  Panamii  and 
Veragua.    The  chief  towns  are  mentioned  p.  116,  etc. 

(B)  The  department  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  comprehends  the  countries 
from  the  boundary  of  Venezuela  westwards  along  the  sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  and  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  and  it  consists  of  the  provinces 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  Mompoz.  It  is  only  tole- 
rably well  settled  along  the  coast  and  along  the  course  of  the  Rio  Magda- 
lena :  in  the  other  districts  there  are  only  a  few  Indian  families.  Besides 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  which  here  unites  with  the  Rio  Cauca,  it  compre- 
hends the  rivers  Cesare  and  Cafiaverales,  two  affluents  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  the  Rio  Sint!i.  The  commercial  products  are  cotton,  cacao>,  tobacco, 
ipecacuanha,  cinchona  from  the  Sierra  dc  Marta,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and 
dye-woods.  Some  of  the  rivers  contain  gold  dust,  but  it  is  not  collected. 
Among  the  principal  places  are  Cartagena,  with  a  harbour  33  miles  in 
length,  which  is  formed  by  the  islands  of  Tierra  Bomba  and  of  Ban! : 
it  has  three  entrances,  Boca  Grande,  Boca  Chica,  and  the  Estero  de 
Pasacaballos.  The  Boca  Chica,  through  which  vessels  usually  enter,  is 
between  17  and  18  feet  deep,  and  it  admits  large  vessels,  but  is  28  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  The  town  is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  but 
it  suffers  from  want  of  water.     It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  ^Vs; 
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productions  of  New  Granada,  and  18,000  inhabitanto.  In  the  Estero 
de  Pasacaballos,  which  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  vessels,  begins 
the  Digue  de  Mahates,  which  is  partly  artificial,  and  leads  from  Carta- 
gena to  Baranca  on  the  Rio  Magdaleua  :  it  is  only  navigable  for  three 
months  of  the  year.  Near  the  village  of  Turbaco,  a  few  miles  from  Car- 
tagena, there  are  some  low  conical  hills,  called  Volcancitos,  from  the  craters 
of  which  pure  azotic  gas,  and  sometimes  mud  is  emitted.  Savanilla,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  has  a  small  harbour  which  is  rarely 
used,  as  the  river  near  its  mouth  as  far  as  Baranquilla,  is  too  shallow 
even  for  river  boats.  Baranca  Nueva  is  a  thriving  place,  situated  where 
the  Digue  de  Mahates  enters  the  Rio  Magdalena,  at  which  the  goods 
brought  from  Cartagena  are  embarked  on  the  Magdalena,  and  those  which 
come  down  that  river  are  disembarked.  Santa  Marta  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  Columbian  Archipelago :  it  exports 
a  great  quantity  of  dye-woods.  By  means  of  the  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta 
and  some  other  lakes  which  are  imited  by  natural  channels,  imported 
goods  are  forwarded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena :  the  population  of  Santa  Marta 
is  8000.  Ciudad  de  la  Hacha  is  situated  near  the  boundary  of  Venezuela, 
and  has  a  small  harbour  adapted  for  vessels  of  light  burden.  Mompox, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  is  a  considerable  town  with  10,000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  the  depdt  of  all  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  valley  of  that  river.  It  is  well  laid  out,  but  badly 
built ;  the  street  runs  along  the  river  for  nearly  two'miles.  Lorica  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sini!i,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  na- 
vigable ;  it  has  1000  inhabitants  and  sf  me  trade.  Ocana  not  far  from 
the  mountains  of  that  name,  has  5000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
inland  trade,  the  transport  of  goods  being  facilitated  by  the  navigable 
river  Canaverales. 

(C)  The  department  of  Boykca  contains  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Andes, 
extending  between  the  plain  of  Bogota,  the  boundary  of  Venezuela, 
and  the  Cattle  Plains  of  Cazanare ;  it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Pamp- 
lona, Socorro,  Tunja  and  Cazanare.  The  first  three  are  situated  within 
the  mountain-region,  and  constitute  the  best-peopled  portion  of  New 
Granada.  The  wheat  which  is  cultivated  in  these  provinces  is  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  and  cacao,  cotton,  co£Rse,  tobacco  and  indigo 
are  exported  from  the  northern  districts.  At  Chita  there  are  considerable 
mines  of  rock  salt.  The  Llanos  supply  jerked  beef  and  ox-hides.  Besides 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  it  contains  the  navi- 
gable rivers  Sogamozo,  Zulia,  and  Cazanare  and  Meta.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  whites  or  half-breeds  :  the  number  of  Indians  is  small.  11 
Rosario  de  Cucuta  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Zulia,  a 
few  miles  above  the  place,  where  it  becomes  navigable  and  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Venezuela ;  it  is  the  depdt  for  the  .produce  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  which  is  shipped  here  for  Maracaybo  in  order  to  be  exported. 
It  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  vicinity  much  cacao  ia  grown. 
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Salazar  de  las  Palmaa  is  a  considerable  place,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  plantations  of  cacao.  Pamplona  stands  on  a  table-land  of  moderate 
extent,  ^hich  is  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  8000  feet 
above  the  sea-level  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  some  mines  of 
gold  :  the  population  is  4000.  La  Grita  is  a  considerable  place  in  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  has  commercial  connexions  with  Maracaybo. 
Girona  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Caiiaverales,  carries  on  an  active 
commerce  ^vith  Mompox ;  excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Socorro,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
manufactures  coarse  cotton  stuffs  and  straw  hats.  Tunja  not  far  from 
the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca,  is  the  capital  of 
Boykca,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants.  In  the  Llanos  of  Cazanare  are 
Cazanare,  Port^,  and  Chita,  all  small  places. 

(D)  The  department  of  Cundinamarca  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
mountain-region  of  Antioquia,  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena, 
the  Eastern  Andes  as  far  north  as  5®  N.  lat.  and  all  the  A^ooded  Plains : 
it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Mariquita,  Neyva  and  Bogotk* 
On  the  plain  of  Bogotk  the  European  oerealia  and  the  aracacha  root  are 
grown,  but  in  the  other  districts  only  tropical  grains  and  plants,  among 
which  the  cacao  of  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  distinguished, 
especially  that  of  Timana,  which  is  near  the  source  of  the  river.  There  are 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  north  districts,  and  salt  and  coal  in  the 
Andes.  Among  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  only  the  Rio  Negro 
is  navigable.  Several  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  Guainia  are  also  navi- 
gable, but  they  are  not  navigated.  The  inhabitants  are  whites,  Indians, 
and  mixed  races,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  Antioquia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Cauca,  contains  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Santa  Rosa,  a  small  place,  has-  rich  gold  mines. 
Medellin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  valley,  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Mariquita,  a  small  town, 
has  some  gold  mines.  Honda,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Gruali,  with 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Ibague,  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  road  that  crosses  the  Central  Andes  by  the  Pass 
of  Quindid  commences,  has  5000  inhabitants.  Excellent  tobacco  is 
cultivated  near  Ambalema.  Neyva,  on  the  Rio  Magdalena,  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  Timana,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  cacao. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plain  of  BogotA,  8958  feet  above  the  sea,  and  8280  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  Honda.  At  the  back  of  the  town  the 
mountains  rise  nearly  2000  feet  with  a  steep  ascent,  like  a  wall  of 
rock,  and  on  them  are  situated  the  convents  of  Montserrat  and  Gua- 
delupe.  The  town  is  regularly , built,  but  the  houses  are  low,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes.    The  palace  of  the 
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fonner  viceroys  is  inhabited  by  the  president  of  the  republic :  the  senate 
assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  chamber 
of  representatives  in  a  private  house.  The  cathedral  was  a  noble  build- 
ing, but  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1827.  The  University  con- 
sists of  three  colleges,  all  well  situated  and  well  built.  The  population 
amounts  to  between  30,000  and  40,000.  This  town  owes  its  importance 
to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town  contain  the  source  of 
the  Rio  San  Francisco,  which  traverses  the  city,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  plain  joins  the  Rio  Bogotk  or  RioFunzha,  which  running  southward, 
and  turning  to  the  south-west,  descends  from  the  plain  by  the  cataract 
of  Tequendama,  and  through  a  ravine  nearly  40  miles  long.  At  the 
cataract  the  cleft  between  the  rocks  is  only  36  feet  wide.  The  water 
descends  in  an  unbroken  mass,  900  feet  when  the  river  is  full,  but  in  the 
dry  season  the  fall  is  interrupted  by  two  projecting  rocks.  Somewhat 
further  to  the  east  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  or  Pandi,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rocks  that  unite  the  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  cleft 
in  the  mountains.  The  upper  rock  is  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
torrent,  and  the  lower  about  240  feet.  North  of  the  city  is  the  Campo 
de  Gigantes,  on  which  gigantic  fossil  bones  arc  found.  The  Campo 
also  contains  coal-fields,  and  towards  the  northern  border  of  the  plain 
the  rich  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira.  Here  also  is  the  small  lake  of  Guata- 
vita,  into  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  threw  an  im- 
mense number  of  golden  articles.  About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  this  lake  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  treasures  ; 
but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  On  the  descent  from  the  plain  of 
Bogotk  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  stands  the  town  of  Guaduas 
in  a  fine  valley,  3768  feet  above  the  sea :  it  has  a  population  of  4000 
souls.     In  this  valley  sugar  and  tropical  fruits  arc  cultivated. 

(E)  The  Department'of  Cauca  comprehends  the  western  part  of  New 
Granada,  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  the 
upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastos  : 
it  consists  of  the  provinces  Choc6,  Buenaventura,  Popayan,  and  Pasto ; 
and  it  is  drained  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Cauca,  and  tlie  rivers 
Atrato,  S.  Juan,  and  Patia.  The  principal  products  are  gold  and  pla- 
tinum, collected  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  vales  of  the  rivers 
Atrato  and  Cauca,  the  produce  of  the  herds  which  pasture  in  the  sa- 
vannas of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  the  cacao  grown  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific.  The  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
whites,  and  all  the  other  districts  by  Indians,  intermixed  with  half- 
breeds,  and  a  few  negroes.  The  canal  of  Raspadura  connects  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Atrato  and  S.  Juan,  and  is  navigable  for 
canoes  during  four  or  dye  months  in  the  year.  Quibdo  or  Citara,  on  the 
Rio  Atrato,  has  some  conwnerce  with  Cartagena :  the  flat-bottomed  vessels 
which  are  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  also  traverse  the  sea  be- 
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tween  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  mid  Cartagena,  and  enter  the  port  of  the  last- 
mentioned  town  by  tlie  Estero  de  Pasacaballos :  the  population  is  3000. 
Novita,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  S.  Juan,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  passes  over  the  Western  Andes,  has  2000  inhabitants. 
Buenaventura,  a  gocki  harbour  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
half-bred  femilies.  A  very  difficult  road  leads  from  it  over  the  Western 
Andes  to  the  town  of  Ckli,  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  which  is  well 
biiilt,  has  a  considerable  commerce,  and  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same 
vale,  but  farther  to  the  north,  is  Cartago,  with  3000  inhabitants  j  which 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  long  mountain-pass  of  Quiu- 
diu.  Popayan,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  in  a  small  plain,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  the  Cauca,  not  far  from  the  snow- 
capped volcano  of  PuractJ  and  the  Rio  Venagre  or  Vinegar  River.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  and  contains  above  20,000^  inhabitants.  Almaguer, 
with  4000  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  valley  in  the  mountain-region  of  Los 
Pastos,  7440  feet  above  the  sea.  Pasto,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  terrible 
volcano,  in  a  plain  8577  feet  above  the  sea- level,  is  enclosed  by  woods 
and  bogs.  The  great  road  which  leads  ftom  Popayan  to  Quito,  passes 
through  Almagoer  and  Pasto. 

6.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  limited  to  the 
making  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
the  lower  classes  for  their  own  consumption.  The  maritime  commerce 
is  less  active  than  that  of  Venezuela  :  the  produce  of  the  most  populous 
districts,  the  mountainous  country  of  Boykca,  is  sent  by  the  Rio  Zulia  to 
the  Venezuelian  harbours  of  Maracaybo.  The  produce  of  the  vale  of  the 
Magdalena  descends  that  river  to  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena.  The 
produce  of  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Caucia  is  transported  across  the  West- 
em  Andes,  partly  on  the  backs  of  men,  to  the  port  of  Buenaventuria  : 
some  vessels  from  100  to  120  tons  go  annually  from  Citara  to  Cartagena. 
The  want  of  roads  in  most  districts,  and  the  small  population  in  some, 
render  travelling  in  the  interior  very  difficult,  except  along  the  navi- 
gable rivers. 

7.  New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  in  1499 
sailed  along  the  northern  coast  past  Cape  de  Vela,  and  in  a  subsequent 
voyage  extended  his  discoveries  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  coast  on  this  gulf  soon  attracted  the,  attention  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  several  towns  were  founded 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato;  as  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  del  Da- 
rien, Uraba,  and  San  Sebastian  de  Buenavista,  of  which  no  traces  now 
exist.  After  Peru  and  Quito  had  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  obtained  information  of  the  rich  and  well-peopled  coun- 
try near  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  then  New  Granada  was  taken  possession 
of  by  an  army  sent  from  Quito,  under  the  orders  of  Benalcazar,  and 
Ximenes  de  Quesneda :  thelatterbuiltthetownof  Bogotk  in  1545.  The 
Spaniards  remained  in  possession  io  1811,  when  the  country  declared 
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its  independence  of  Spain.  This  was  followed  by  a  war,  which  only 
terminated  in  1821.  In  the  mean  time  New  Granada,  or  as  it  was  then 
called  Cundinamarca,  had  formed  a  union  in  1819  with  Venezuela,  and 
both  countries  adopted  the  common  name  of  Columbia.  In  1823  Quito 
joined  them ;  but  the  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  from  that  time 
the  three  countries  have  formed  three  separate  republics.  Accordii^  to 
the  constitution  adopted  before  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  the  l^sla- 
ture  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Each  pro- 
vince sends  two  members  to  the  senate,  and  one  member  to  the  chamber 
of  representatives  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  A  president,  chosen  for 
eight  years,  has  the  executive  power :  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  and  a 
vice-president. 


III.  ECUADOR. 

1.  Situation^  Extent^  and  Boundaries,  2.  Surface  and  '  Soil. 
Mountains  and  Plains^  Rivers  and  Lakes,  3.  Climate  and  Pro- 
ductions. 4.  Population  and  Inhabitants,  5.  Political  divisions 
and  Towns.  6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  7.  History  and  Go- 
vernment. 

1.  Ecuador  extends  from  north  to  south,  from  1°  40^  N.  lat.,  to  5*^ 
50'  S.  lat. ;  a  distance  exceeding  500  miles.  On  the  coast,  the  northern 
boundary  is  marked  by  the  river  Mira,  and  the  southern  by  the  Rio 
Tumbez.  From  east  to  west  it  extends  between  69^  and  81®  W.  long., 
about  830  miles.  On  the  west  of  Ecuad6r  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
here  forms  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil :  on  the  south  is  Peru,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Tumbez  up  to  the  point  where  that  river  issues  from  the 
Andes,  and  afterwards  by  this  mountain-range  as  far  as  the  Rio  Chin- 
chupe,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Amazonas  south  of  San  Jaen  de  Braca- 
moros :  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  between  Ecuad6r  and  Peru, 
is  formed  by  the  Rio  Amazonas.  Ecuad6r  is  separated  from  Brazil  by 
a  line  which  begins  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Amazonas,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Yavari,  and  runs  northward  till  it  meets  the  Rio  Negro 
or  Guainia,  which  is  considered  as  separating  the  plains  of  Ecuador 
from  those  of  New  Granada,  which  lie  to  the  north  :  further  west  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  republics  runs  along  the  Elastem 
Andes  from  the  source  of  the  Guainia  to  that  of  the  Yapur^  and  Putu- 
mayo ;  it  then  crosses  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  near  40'  N.  lat., 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Rio  Mira  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

2.  Ecuad6r  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  to- 
gether with  the  hilly  country  between  them  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
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great  plains,  which  extend  from  the  mountain-range  on  the  east,  to  the 
boundary  of  Brazil.  These  three  regions  occupy  the  surface  in  the 
following  proportion,  according  to  a  rough  estimate : 

Square  Miles. 

(A)  The  Equatorial  Andes  with  both  their  declivities,  of 
which  the  western  is  very  steep,  and  the  eastern  extends 
to  a  line  beginning  on  the  Amazonas,  at  the  Pongo 
de  Manseriche,  (66°  30'  W.  long.)  and  running  in  a 
northern  direction  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Oas  on  the  Rio  ' 
Napo,  and    hence  to  the    source  of  the  Putumayo, 

contain  .••••••     65,000   \ 

(B)  The  hilly   country  west  of  the  Andes,  extending 
from  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rio 

Mira,  occupies  an  area  of  •  •  .  •  42,000 

(C)  The  great  plains  east  of  the  Andes  occupy  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  surface,  namely  .  •  .   208,000 


315,000 


Tlie  first  region  contains  a  great  variety  of  soil.  The  exterior  declivi- 
ties of  the  Andes  are  mostly  covered  with  trees,  but  they  are  too  steep 
for  cultivation.  The  interior  declivities  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  have 
neither  trees  nor  vegetation,  probably  owing  to  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  active  fire  which  they  still  contain.  The  plains 
which  lie  between  the  two  ranges,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  in  the  higher 
tracts,  produce  the  European  cerealia ;  while  in  the  lower  the  cane  and 
some  tropical  plants  and  roots  are  cultivated.  On  the  more  elevated 
declivities  there  are  extensive  pasture-grounds.  The  second  region  in- 
cludes the  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Guayaquil  with  its  alluvial  soil  and 
extensive  plantations  of  cacao.  The  remainder  of  this  region  is  less  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  being  more  elevated  and  not  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, but  it  yields  in  many  districts  good  crops  of  tropical  products, 
which  are  very  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Dafili,  an  affluent  of 
the  Guayaquil.  The  vales  of  these  two  rivers  are  well  settled,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  second  region  is  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  southern  dis- 
tricts there  are  several  savannas,  but  the  northern  parts  are  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  lofty  trees.  The  great  eastern  plains  are  not  so  level  as 
those  which  are  drained  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents  ;  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  rivers  Guainia  and  Uaupes  originate,  a  mountainous  tract 
is  said  to  cover  a  considerable  surface,  but  to  rise  only  to  a  moderate 
elevation  :  it  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Andes.  The 
whole  region  is  covered  with  trees,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts 
near  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  savannas  occur.  Owing  to  the  super- 
abundance of  rain,  and  the  great  number  of  lakes  and  stagnant  pools, 
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it  is  unhealthy,  and  almost  entirely  occupied  by  independent  native 
tribes. 

The  Amazonas,  which  runs  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Ek^uaddr, 
may  be  descended  in  rafts  or  balsas  even  within  the  mountain-region, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chuchunga,  but  it  only  becomes  navi- 
gable below  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche,  at  St.  Boija,  up  to  which  place 
vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet  of  water  may  ascend  :  large  vessels 
may  go  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tigre.  All  the  large  affluents 
of  the  Amazonas,  which  drain  the  great  plains,  are  navigable  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  as  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  joins  it  above  the  Pongo 
de  Manseriche,  the  Marona,  the  Pastaza, '  the  Tigre,  the  Napo,  the 
Putumayo,  the  Tapurd,  but  at  present  only  the  Napo  is  used  as  a 
channel  of  commerce  up  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Oas.  L  The  navigation  of  the 
Yapurd  is  interrupted  by  a  great*  cataract,  near  73*^  W.  long.  The 
Guainia  and  its  afiSuent  the  Uaupes,  rise  within  Ecuador,  but  the  upper 
course  of  these  rivers  is  not  known.  Besides  the  Rio  Guayaquil  and  its 
two  affluents,  the  Rio  Baba  and  the  Rio  DaQli,  by  which  the  produce 
of  a  rich  country  is  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  western 
region  contains  three  other  rivers  which  are  navigated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Rio  Esmaraldas,  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  the  Rio  Mira :  there 

are  several  larger  lakes  in  the  plains,  but  their  situation  is  imperfectly 
known. 

3.  No  part  of  Ecuad6r  suffers  from  want  of  rain,  except  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the  Cape  of  S.  Lorenzo,  where  rain  never 
falls.  But  the  country  at  the  back  of  this  coast,  which  contains  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Dailli  and  Guayaquil,  has  regular  rainy  and  dry 
seasons.  In  the  mountain-region,  the  climate  of  which  all  the  year 
round  resembles  the  latter  part  of  May  in  England,  there  is  some  rain 
nearly  every  day,  while  the  plains  suffer  both  from  excessive  rain  and 
from  excessive  heat. 

In  the  western  region  the  plants  most  cultivated  for  food  are  Indian 
com,  plantains,  and  yams,  with  different  kinds  of  tropical  fruit,  and 
those  which  supply  articles  for  exportation,  as  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
cotton.  The  elevated  valleys  of  the  mountain-region  produce  wheat 
and  barley :  wheat  is  exported  to  Guayaquil  and  other  low  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  region,  but  the  crops  are  sointy. 
In  some  parts  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes  there 
are  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  tree  that  supplies  the  cinchona 
bark  is  common.  The  first  bark  that  came  to  Europe  was  brought 
from  these  parts,  and  it  is  still  the  principal  source  of  supply.  In  the 
Great  Plains  nothing  is  produced  for  the  foreign  markets,  except  wax, 
gum,  resin,  and  sarsaparilla.  Several  districts,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tain-region, have  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  which, 
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however,  arc  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  The  tur* 
ties  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  are  numerous;  and  their  fat,  under  the. name 
of  manieca,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  trade  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  A  kind  of  fi^h  called  manta  abounds  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  when  salted  is  sent  to  Guayaquil  and  the  mountain- 
region,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  On  the  same  coast  a  shell-fish 
occurs,  the  juice  of  which  is  used  in  dyeing.  Pearls  were  formerly  found 
there,  but  this  fishery  has  long  been  discontinued.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Loxa  some  cochineal  is  collected.  The  woods  of  the  western 
region  supply  several  kinds  of  timber,  of  which  vessels  are  built  at 
Guayaquil. 

£cuad6r  has  no  rich  mines.  Gold  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
silver  ore  occurs ;  but  neither  metal  is  procured  to  any  amount.  Lead 
ore  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  some  places ;  the  latter  chiefly  at  Los 
Azoges,  where  it  is  worked,  but  the  lead  is  not  worked.  Salt  is  pre* 
pared  in  considerable  quantities  along  the  coast,  especially  at  Gape  Santa 
Helena,  where  it  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  tradC)  being  brought 
to  Guayaquil,  and  thence  transported  to  the  mountains.  ' 

4.  The  population  is  composed  of  whites,  descendants  of  the  Spa- 
niards, Indians,  and  Mestizoes.  The  number  of  negroes  has  always  been 
very  small  in  Ecuador.  The  whites  are  most  numerous  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  and  in  those  of  the  livers  Guayaquil  and  DaQli ;  but  even 
there  they  hardly  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. In  the  western  region  as  well  as  in  the  mountains,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Mestizoes  are  scattered  among  the  natives.  The  In- 
dians who  live  in  these  two  regions  are  of  the  race  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  speak  the  Quichua  language.  They  are  agriculturists,  and  show 
both  industry  and  good  sense  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  In  the 
mountain-region  they  apply  themselves  also  to  the  weaving  of  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  stufBs.  Along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  live  by 
fishing  and  making  salt.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Great  Plains 
gain  their  subsistence  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
large  branches  of  the  Amazonas :  they  cultivate  only  small  pieces  of 
ground.  A  few  Spanish  monks  who  had  established  themselves  among 
them,  had  induced  many  of  these  Indian  families  to  live  together,  and  to 
embrace  Christianity.  They  had  thus  begun  to  make  some  progress  in 
civihzation;  but  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  1812  have 
driven  the  monks  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  are  dispersed. 

According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
492,000,  not  including  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains ;  but  the 
census  probably  fell  short  of  the  real  population,  which  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  550,000.  The  population  is  distributed  in  the  three  depart- 
ments in  about  the  following  proportions :— 
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Name  of  Department. 

Surface  in 
Square  Miles. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants. 

Number  of  In- 
habitants to  a 
Square  Mile. 

1.  Chimborazo,    or 

£cuad6r    • 

2.  Guayaquil    . 

3.  Assuay  . 

188,500 

26,000 

100,500 

190,000 
150,000 
210,000 

1 

nearly  5 
2 

315,000 

550,000 

The  population  is  greatest  in  the  valleys  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Dailli,  and 
the  next  most  populous  region  is  the  mountain  valleys.  The  southern 
districts  of  the  western  region  are  not  thickly  settled,  and  the  northern 
have  only  few  inhabitants,  especially  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The 
Great  Plains  are  inhabited  by  many  tribes;  each  of  which,  however, 
consists  only  of  a  small  number  of  families. 

5.  (A)  The  department  of  £cuad6r  or  Chimborazo  comprehends  more 
than  half  of  the  republic,  and  is  not  much  inferior  to  France  in  extent 
It  consists  of  four  provinces,  Pichincha,  Chimborazo,  Atackmes  and 
Quixos.  The  province  of  Pichincha  contains  the  vale  of  Quito ;  and 
the  province  of  Chimborazo  that  of  Hambato  and  Alausi.  The  province 
of  Atackmes  extends  over  the  lower  country  west  of  the  Andes,  between 
the  Rio  Mira  and  Cape  Passado ;  and  that  of  Quixos  over  the  plains 
east  of  the  mountain-mass  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Napo.  The  first  two 
provinces  are  comparatively  well  peopled ;  but  the  two  latter  contain 
only  a  few  scattered  .Indian  families.  The  department  is  drained  by 
the  navigable  rivers  Yapurk,  Putumayo,  and  Napo,  which  fall  into  the 
Amazonas ;  and  by  the  Rio  Esmeraldas,  Santiago,  and  Mira,  which 
flow  into  the  Pacific.  It  exports  great  quantities  of  grain,  especially 
wheat ;  and  also  cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
most  important  places  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes  are  the  fol- 
lowing, from  north  to  south.  Ibarra  is  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Im- 
babura,  7572  feet  above  the  sea-level :  it  has  8000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  coarse  stuffs  of  cotton  and  wool.  Much  wheat  is  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  sugar-cane  succeeds  well.  Otavilo,  the 
most  manufacturing  town  in  the  republic,  is  said  to  contain  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  to  produce  great  quantities  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  stands 
in  a  valley,  which  unites  two  plains  of  moderate  extent,  9543  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha.  Eleven  snow- 
capped mountains  are  visible  iirom  the  town.  A  part  of  Quito  is  regu- 
larly built,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  several  good 
buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  government,  formerly  that  of  the  viceroy, 
and  that  of  the  archbishop,  with  the  cathedral  and  the  town-hall,  all 
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which  buildings  surround  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It  has  a  university,  to  the 
use  of  which  is  appropriated  the  extensive  building  which  was  formerly 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  It  contains  a  population  of  50,000  souls,  and 
some  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  leather :  lace  and  jewellery  are 
made  to  some  extent.  In  1197  Quito  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake. Tacunga,  near  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alto  de  Chisinche, 
which  separates  the  valley  of  Quito  from  that  of  Hambato  and  Alausi, 
has  3000  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  large  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Lactacunga,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  9524  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  built  of  pumice-stone, 
and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Hambato,  or  Ambato,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  the  Chimborazo,  8859  feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  in  a 
country  which  produces  much  wheat :  it  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who 
have  some  trade,  as  the  only  frequented  road  from  the  mountain-region 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  passes  through  this  place  to  Guayaquil.  On 
this  road,  farther  west,  and  on  a  lower  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is 
Guaranda,  a  small  but  thriving  place.  Riobamba  Nueva  stands  in  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Tapi,  a  few  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Old  Riobamba,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1197.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  elevated  summits  of  Chimborazo,  Cariguairazo,  Tunguragua,  and 
Altar,  and  contains  a  considerable  population.  At  Tescan,  in  its  vicinity, 
much  sulphur  is  got,  and  there  are  some  well  preserved  remains  of  the 
great  road  of  the  Incas.  Alausi,  near  the  commencement  of  the  ascent 
over  the  mountaiu'-pass  of  Assuay,  7980  feet  above  the  sea,  has  some 
trade  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  6000  inhabitants. 

In  the  country  along  the  Pacific  there  are  no  large  towns.  The  small 
harbours  of  Tumaco,  Tola,  Esmeraldas,  Atacdmes,  and  Canoa,  are  only 
visited  by  small  coasters.  The  once  populous  Missiones  in  the  eastern 
plains,  as  Baeza,  Archidonia,  and  Avila,  are  now  nearly  deserted.  Santa 
Rosa  de  Pas,  on  the  Napo,  has  still  a  small  population,  being  the  place 
at  which  the  Rio  Napo  begins  to  be  navigable. 

(B)  The  department  of  Guayaquil  extends  over  the  southern  and  more 
hilly  portion  of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  aud  in- 
cludes the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Dafili. 
It  consists  of  two  provinces,  Manabi  the  northern,  and  Guayaquil  the 
southern.  The  commercial  products  are  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
Guayaquil,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Guayaquil,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  large  vessels  can  sail 
up  to  the  town,  as  the  tide  at  full  and  change  rises  twenty-four  feet.. 
The  town  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  is  built  on  marshy 
ground.  It  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  as  it  supplies  the  towns  of  the  mountain-r^on  with 
wine,  brandy,  and  sugar  from  Peru  and  Chile,  and  with  European  com- 
modities. These  goods  are  transported  by  water  to  Babah«yo  or  Ct- 
racol,  where  the  navigation  ends,  according  to  the  seasons  or  state  of  the 
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tides,  and  from  thence  they  are  sent  by  way  of  Guaranda  and  Hambato 
to  the  elevated  .valleys.  The  principal  exports  of  Guayaquil  are  cacao 
and  tobacco.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  timber-trees,  and  some 
vessels  are  built.  The  harbours  of  Morro  and  Santa  Helena  are  rarely 
visited.  At  Santa  Helena  great  quantities  of  sea-salt  are  made.  On 
the  island  of  Puna  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  where  large  vessels 
take  in  their  cargoes  when  they  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  town 
by  the  state  of  the  tide.  To  this  department  belong  the  Galapagos  Is- 
Ifoids,  which  lie  in  the  Pacitip,  about  700  miles  from  the  continent, 
between  1°  40'  S.  lat.,  and  40'  N.  lat.  They  consist  of  six  larger  and 
several  smaller  islands.  The  surface  is  composed  of  lava  and  other  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  they  rise  to  a  great  elevation  from  a  deep  sea.  The 
largest  island  is  Albemarle,  which  extends  from  V  W  S.  lal.  to  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  is  above  100  miles  long.  The  highest  part  is  3840  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  the  island  of  Charles  a  settlement  has  been  formed. 
Land-tortoises  of  great  size,  sometimes  weighing  several  hundred  pounds, 
abound  in  these  islands. 

(C)  The  department  of  Assuay  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain-region which  is  south  ef  the  mountain-pass  of  Assuay,  or  the 
Vale  of  Cuen^a,  the  mountain*knot  of  Loxa,  and  the  hilly  country  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  also  a  large  portion  of 
the  eastern  plains  between  the  rivers  Napo  on  the  north,  and  the 
Amazonas  on  the  south.  Westward  it  extends  to  tihe  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  but  the  coast-line  is  small.  It  consists  of 
the  provinces  of  Cuen^a,  Loxa,  and  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros.  Only  the 
rivers  (the  Santiago,  Marona,  Pastaza,  Tigre  and  Napo)  which  fall  into 
the  Amazonas  are  navigable.  The  principal  .commercial  product  is 
cinchona  bark,  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try east  of  Loxa,  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet.  This  depart- 
ment contains  the  only  silver  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  a  great 
extent.  The  most  important  places  are  Cuen^a,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  stands  in  a  plain  8640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  a 
population  of  120,000;  it  has  a  university.  At  Los  Azoques,  north-east 
of  Cuen^a  are  quicksilver  mines.  Loxa,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  cinchona4>ark :  it  is  6768  feet  above  the  sea.  S.  Jaen 
de  Bracamoros,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Maraiion,  is  a  small  place, 
containing  about  2000  inhabitants.  S.  Borja,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  is  also  a  small  place.  Zaruma,  on  the  western  declivity  of 
.  the  Andev,  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
mining  district  Tumbez,  a  small  place  near  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  has 
some  commerce. 

6.  The  maimfactures  of  £cuad6r  are  more  considerable  than  those  of 
any  other  country  of  South  America.  Considerable  quantities  of  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  stu^  are  made  at  several  places  in  the  elevated 
valkys ;  and  though  these  manufactures  have  lately  'diminished,  because 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  prefer  English  goods,  they  are  still  con- 
siderable. The  manufactures  of  silk  and  the  tanneries  are  less  im- 
portant. 

Thr^e  roads  lead  from  the  jdeyated  valleys  to  the  Pacific;  one  from 
Quito  to  Esmeraldas ;  another  from  H^mbato  to  Guayaquil,  and  the  most 
southern  from  Cuen^a  to  Naranjal,  on  the  Bay  of  GuayaquiL  The  second 
is  the  most  used.  By  the  third,  the  cinchona-bark  and  the  produce  of 
the  mines  are  sent  to  Guayaquil.  Three  routes  lead  to  the  eastern 
plains,  but  they  are  very  little  used.  Formerly  the  elevated  valleys  re- 
ceived European  goods,  principally  by  way  of  Cartagena  and  Popaydn, 
but  they  are  now  imported  at  Guayaquil ;  from  which  place  also  gold, 
silver,  cinchona-bark,  tobacco,  and  some  other  articles  are  exported. 

7.  Ecuad6r  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Incas  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  discovered  by  Francis  Pizarro  in  1526,  and 
soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  other  countries  that 
constituted  the  Peruvian  empire.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  in  1811,  £cuad6r  constituted  a  part 
of  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,  frt)m  which  it  soon  separated;  but 
in  1823  it  adopted  the  convention  of  Cucuta,  and  from  that  time  to  1831 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Columbia.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  it  constitutes  an  independent  republic.  According  to  the 
constitution '  of  1830,  the  executive  is  a  president,  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  assisted  by  a  vice-president  and  council  of  state.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  two  bodies,  th&  senate,  to  which-  every  province  sends 
a  member ;  and  the  house  of  representatives,  the  number  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  population,  a  member  being  sent  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants. 


PERU. 

1 .  Situation^  Extent,  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  &//,  Mountains  and 
Plains,  Rivers  and  Lakes. .  3.  Climate  and  Productions.  4.  Popu- 
lation and  Inhabitants.  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Totons.  6.  Ma- 
nufactures and  Commerce.     7.  History  and  Government. 

1.  Peru  extends  from  south  to  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Loa 
(21°  28'  S.  lat.)  to  that  of  theTumbcz  (3°  30'  40"  S.  lat.).  When  mca- 
siiTcd  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Pacific  its  length  is  about  1680  miles. 
The  width  is  greatest  near  10**  S.  lat.,  where  it  extends  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Madeira,  or  from  65**  W.  long.,  to  the  Pacific,  near  Guarmey, 
78**  13'  W.  long.,  a  distance  exceeding  1000  miles. 

Peru  is  separated  from  Ecuador  on  the  north  by  the  Amazonas,  its 
affluent  the  Chinchupe,  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  and  the  Bio  de  Tumbez. 
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On  the  west  it  is  washed  hy  the  Pacific ;  to  the  south  and  south-east  is 
Bolivia.  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  republics  begins  on  the 
Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loa,  whose  course  it  follows  for  several  miles, 
when  it  turns  eastward,  and  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  reaches 
the  western  edge  of  the  Andes.  It  then  runs  along  this  edge  northward 
to  the  mountain-pass  of  Gualillas  (11®  50'  S.  lat.),  whence  it  continues 
to  run  northward  across  the  plain  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and,  after 
crossing  the  lake  itself,  it  reaches  the  Eastern  Chain  of  the  Bdivian 
Andes.  It  follows  the  mountain-range  for  some  distance,  and  leaves  it 
where  a  lateral  ridge,  which  includes  the  vale  of  the  river  Tucht<, 
blanches  off.  Running  along  this  lateral  ridge  to  its  eastern  termination 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Beni,  it  crosses  this  river,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Yacuma  to  its  junction  with  the  Mamorc^.  The  Mamore,  as 
far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Guapor^,  or  Itanez,  divides  the^most 
northern  portion  of  Bolivia  from  Peru :  east  of  Peru  is  BraziL  The 
boundary-line  between  these  two  countries  extends  along  the  Rio 
Madeira,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mamort^  and  Guapore, 
as  far  north  as  9^  30'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  runs  westward  in  a  straight 
line  until  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Rio  Yavari,  which  river  is  considered 
to  form  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  to  its  junction  with  the 
Amazonas. 

•  2.  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  country,  which  extends  from  the  steep 
western  declivity  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  This  region  is  called  the  Voiles^  as  all  the  cultivable  ground 
is  only  in  the  valleys,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  country  is  furrowed. 
To  the  east  of  the  Valles,  extends  the  Montana,  or  mountain-region, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Peruvian,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Montana  are  plains, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  Great  Plain  of  the  Amazonas, 
but  the  southern  districts  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley.  These  three  natural 
divisions  occupy  the  surface  of  Peru  in  the  following  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  a  rough  estimate, — 

Square  Milet. 

(A)  The  Valles,  together  with  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  cover  a  surface  of  about 92,600 

(B)  The  Montana  occupies 205,400 

(C)  The  Eastern  Plains 187,000 

485,000 

The  two  last-mentioned  regions  are  separated  by  a  line  running  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Pachitea,  and  extending  thence  to  Santa  Ana  on  the  Vilcamayo  and  to 
the  Nevado  de  Salcantahi.  The  snow-covered  ridge  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes  then  divides  the  plains  from  the  Montafia  to  the  southern  bound- 
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apy  of  Peru.  By  this  line  the  greatest  part  of  the  Cordillera  del  Este  is 
included  in  the  plains.  This  portion  of  the  range  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  it  appears  to  be  low,  according  to  information  obtained 
from  the  native  tribes. 

The  region  of  the  vales  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  arable  land, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  by  sandy  or  stony  wastes.  Though  the 
whole  region  is  larger  than  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  the  cultivable 
portion  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  county  of  York :  yet  this  little  is 
cultivated  with  great  care.  The  Montana  or  mountain  region  has  great 
varieties  of  soil.  A  large  portion  is  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  scanty 
grass,  but  among  the  numerous  valleys  which  ^rrow  the  mountains 
firom  south  to  north,  there  are  several  which  are  very  fertile,  such  as  that 
of  the  Rio  Jauja.  The  eastern  half  of  this  r^on  is  covered  to  its  sum- 
mit with  forests  and  vigorous  vegetation,  but  the  western  mountains  are 
nearly  bare,  and  frequently  without  any  sign  of  vegetation.  The  districts 
which  have  a  fertile  soil,  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation.  The 
eastern  plains  are  without  cultivation,  except  the  small  patches  on  which 
the  independent  native  tribes  grow  a  few  roots  and  maize :  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  covered  with  interminable  woods,  but  in  some  places  the 
woods  alternate  with  savannas  of  considerable  extent.  As  far  as  this 
region  is  known  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  it  is  much  superior  in 
fertility  to  the  first  two  regions. 

Most  of  the  small  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  used  for  irrigating 
the  vales  through  which  they  flow ;  but  none  of  them  are  navigable,  ex- 
cept the  Rio  de  Piura,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  which 
may  be  navigated  for  several  months  in  the  year  as  Ceu:  as  the  town  of 
Piura,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  Montana  is  drained 
by  the  Maranon,  and  its  affluents  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali.  The 
Maraiion  is  only  navigable  where  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Ecuad6r  and  Peru,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chuchunga  downwards, 
but  as  far  down  as  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it  can  only  be  descended, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  No  obstacle  to  navigation  occurs 
below  the  Pongo  for  vessels  drawing  only  seven  feet  of  water,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  it  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  any 
size.  In  the  general  description  of  South  America  it  is  stated  how  far 
the  navigation  on  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali  extends.  The  affluents  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  as  far  as  they  run  through  the  Montana  are  not 
navigable,  but  they  become  so  where  they  enter  the  plains. 

There  is  no  considerable  lake  in  the  Valles,  except  that  of  Parinacochas, 
which  has  no  outlet,  and  is  enclosed  by  high  mountains :  it  is  said  to  be 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  water  is  brackish.  In  the  Montana  there 
are  many  lakes,  and  some  of  large  size.  That  of  Titicaca  has  been 
noticed.  The  lake  of  Chinchaicocha  or  Reyes,  which  receives  the 
largest  part  of  the  waters  collected  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  from 
which  the  Rio  Jauja  issues,  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
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width  of  five  miles :  it  contains  several  islands.  The  lake  of  Llauri- 
cpcha,  the  source  of  the  Maranon,  has  not  been  visited  by  travellers,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  it  except  its  position.  It  is  said  that  there  are  many 
swampy  lakes  in  the  eastern  plains. 

3.  The  three  regions  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  products.  The  Valles 
are  never  refreshed  by  a  drop  of  rain,  though  they  have  heavy  dews;  but 
for  six  months  in  the  year  the  interior  of  the  Montana  is  subject  to  heavy 
showers,  which  occur  almost  daily,  and  during  the  rainy  season  (from 
September  to  March)  the  plains  are  drenched  by  torrents  of  rain,  which 
frequently  continue  for  several  days.  The  heat  in  the  Yalks  is  much 
less  than  might  be  expected  from  their  geographical  position,  which  is 
partly  attributed  to  tlie  fogs,  called  garuth  vad  paittly  to  th6  current  of 
cold  water  which  runs  along  the  coast.  This  moderate  temperature  and 
the  absence  of  moisture  render  the  Valles  one  of  the  most  healthy  regions 
in  the  globe.  In  the  Montana  there  is  great  cold  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  and  excessive  heat  in  the  deep  valleys,  but  as  the  slope  is 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  rains,  this  region  also  is  generally  considered 
healthy.  The  plains  are  rendered  unhealthy  through  the  combined 
influence  of  excessive  rain  and  great  heat,  which  cause  the  vapours  to 
rise  like  clouds  from  the  stagnant  waters  and  the  pools  left  by  the  inun- 
dations. 

The  Valles  are  nearly  without  trees  ;  wood  is  also  scarce  on  the 
western  half  of  the  Montana,  but  it  becomes  abundant  as  we  cpprOich 
the  eastern'  plains,  and  it  entirely  covers  the  eastern  declivitieB  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plains  is  covered  with  trees.  The 
moderate  climate  of  the  Valles  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  European 
cerealia,  as  well  as  maize  and  rice ;  and  the  fruit  trees  of  southern  Eiuope 
succeed  so  well,  that  wine  and  brandy  constitute  considerable  articles  of 
export.  The  cane  is  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  produce  is 
exported :  in  the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  Montana  the  cerealia  and 
fruits  of  Europe  are  grown,  whilst  the  valleys  produce  abundant  crops 
of  tropical  products  among  which  the  coca-plant  is  important  as  an 
object  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  forests  oti  the  eastern  declivity  of 
this  region,  cinchona  bark,  copaiva  balsam,  and  copal  are  collected;  wax, 
yellow  and  black,  is  also  procured  in  abundance :  indigo  grows  spon- 
taneously. The  Indians  of  the  plains  procure  from  the  forests  vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  copal,  caoutchouc,  and  several  gums  and  resins, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Amazonas. 

Cattle,  mules,  and  horses  which  are  scarce  in  the  Valles,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Montana,  which  has  extensive  pasture-grounds  on  those 
slopes  of  the  mountains  that  are  nearly  without  trees.  On  the  most 
elevated  ridges  and  table-lands,  as  those  of  Titicaca  and  Pasco,  llamas 
are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden :  they  carry  about  130  lbs.,  or  half  the 
load  of  a  mule.  Sheep  are  only  numerous  in  those  districts  which  arc 
too  cold  for  cattle.     The  fat  of  the  turtles  supplies  an  article  of  commerce. 
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which  is  called  manteca.  The  Montana  is  rich  in  minerals :  the  number 
of  silver  mines  is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  are  exhausted  or  abandoned. 
Those  of  Pasco  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  richest  mines  in  South  America 
which  are  now  worked ;  they  formerly  produced  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
or  1,800,000/.,  annually,  but  the  produce  has  much  diminished  of  late. 
The  mines  of  Gualgayoc,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic, 
are  also  rich.  At  Huancabelica  there  are  quicksilver  mines,  which  once 
were  very  productive :  gold  occurs  in  several  rivers  :  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
brimstone  are  also  found.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  collected  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Valles,  and  constitutes  a  very  important  article  of  trade. 
Salt  is  procured  at  a  few  places  along  the  Pacific,  especially  at  Point 
Salinas,  north  of  Callao,  and  in  Sechura  Bay  towards  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  republic.  In  the  low  ridge,  which  constitutes  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  there  is  rock-salt,  which  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  Montana. 

4.  The  population  consists  of  Creoles  or  other  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
native  Indians,  and  Mestizoes,  and  a  small  number  of  Mulattoes  and 
Negroes.  The  Indians  of  the  Valles  and  Montana,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  a  fbw  lower  districts  on  the  Mantaro 
and  Tambo,  are  Peruvians,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  ;  which  is  proved  by  the 
fiact,  that  they  had  made  a  road  that  traversed  the  empire  of  the  Incas 
in  its  length  from  Quito  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  yale  of  the 
lake  of  Titicaca,  and  by  the  system  of  irrigation  in  the  low  tracts  in  the 
vales  which  they  had  invented  and  generally  adopted.  At  present  they 
are  the  most  industrious  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen  of 
the  republic ;  and  they  also  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  in  their  balsas. 
They  speak  one  language,  the  quichua  or  language  of  the  Incas.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  to  convert  and  civilise  the 
savage  tribes  which  inhabit  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Montana,  have  been 
but  partially  snccesaful :  only  those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Huallaga  have  adopted  permanent  habitations,  and  been  induced  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  other  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plains,  continue  to 
lead  a  rambling  life  in  the  woods,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  families  at  l^rayacu  and  a  few  other  places  on  the  Rio  Ucayali. 

There  has  been  no  recent  census.  According  to  calculations,  founded  on 
a  partial  census  taken  before  the  war  of  independence,  the  population 
amounted  to  1,136,928  individuals.     It  was  composed  of 

240,819  Whites. 

998,846  Indians. 

388,182  Mestizoes. 
69,818  Mulattoes,  and 
43,628  Slaves. 

1,736,953 

2o2 
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This  population  is  thu8  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  republic, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate : — 


Name  of  Department. 

Surface  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants  on 
each  square  mile. 

• 

1.  Truxillo     .      .      . 

2.  Junin  .... 

3.  Lima  •      .      •      • 

4.  Ayacucho  •     • 

5.  Cuzco  .... 

6.  Puno   .      .      •      • 

7.  Arequipa  •     • 

107,000 
21,000 
23,200 
48,000 
46,200 
23,000 
29,600 

360,000 
180,000 
250,000 
230,000 
400,000 
120,000 
200,000 

more  than  3 
nearly  9 
nearly  11 
nearly  5 
nearly  9 
more  than  5 
nearly  7 

298,000 

1,740,000 

The  greatest  population  is  in  the  valleys,  and  next  to  them  in  the 
country  surrounding  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja. 

5.  The  departments  are  divided  into  provinces ;  the  whole  number  of 
provinces  is  fifty-nine. 

(A)  The  department  of  Truxillo  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of  the 
republic,  and  consists  of  nine  provinces,  Caxamarca,  Chacbapdyas, 
Ch(5ta,  Maynas,  Piura,  Jden,  I^mbayeque,  Huamacucho,  and  Pat^ 
which  occupy  the  vales  as  far  south  as  Santa  (9^  S.  lat.),  and  the  lower 
and  wider  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Maranon  and  Huallaga. 
The  commercial  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cinchona-bark,  saraaparilla, 
copaiva  balsam,  dragon's  blood,  and  bullion :  there  are  many  silver 
mines  which  are  still  worked.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Maraiion  is 
navigable,  but  the  Rio  Huallaga  is  navigated  by  boats  for  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  course.  The  most  remarkable  places  in  the  valleys  are 
Pay  ta,  with  5000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbour,  and  considerable  commerce ; 
Piura,  with  8000  inhabitants  and  some  manutieustures ;  Lambayeque,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  has  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade;  Chiclayo,  about  three  miles  from  lismbayeque,  is  a 
thriving  place  with  8000  inhabitants;  Truxillo,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, is  built  in  a  fertile  plain  :  it  contains  9000  inhabitants,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade,  though  the  harbour  (Huanchaco)  is  a  bad  road- 
stead. In  the  Montana,  Caxamarca,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maranon,  has 
about  7000  inhabitants,  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  hardware.  It  stands  in  a  plain  9363  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  in  its  vicinity  there  are  many  mines.     The  rich  mines  of  Gual- 
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gaypc  are  farther  north,  near  Ch6ta.  Chachapoyas,  with  4000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  commercial  place,  being  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  vale 
of  the  Maraiion  to  that  of  the  Huallaga.  In  the  vale  of  the  last-mentioned 
river  are  Moyobamba  with  5000,  and  Tarapoto  with  4000  inhabitants : 
in  both  places  coarse  cotton  stufifs  are  made- 

(B)  The  department  of  Junin  comprehends  the  valleys  between  9^ 
and  11*^  S.  lat.,  the  table-land  of  Pasco  and  the  upper  vales  of  the 
Maraiion,  Huallaga  and  Jauja.  It  consists  of  nine  provinces ;  Huari, 
Caxatambo,  Huaylas,  Conchucos,  Pasco,  Huamalies,  Huanaco,  Tarma, 
and  Jauja.  Besides  the  produce  of  the  silver-mines  of  Pasco  and  other 
places,  it  exports  sugar,  Indian  com,  rice,  and  cinchona-bark :  the 
dnchona-bark  is  procured  in  the  province  of  Huamalies.  The  rock- 
salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga  is  an  important  article  of  inland 
trade.  The  largest  town  is  Pasco,  or  Cerro  de  Pasco,  situated  on  the 
table-land  which  bears  its  name,  at  an  elevation  of  14,218  ft  above  the 
sea,  in  a  climate  which  resembles  a  cold  English  winter  all  the  year 
round.  The  site  of  Pasco  and  the  neighbouring  eminences  contain 
silver  ore,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  still  considerable. 
The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  contains  a  population  fluctuating  between 
12,000  and  16,000  souls,  according  to  the  state  of  the  mines.  North  of 
Pasco,  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Maranon  are  Huari,  with  6000  inhabit- 
ants, and  Caxatambo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  silver* mines  are  worked. 
In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  is  Huanaco,  in  a  fertile  country  con- 
taining 9000  inhabitants ;  it  furnishes  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  Pasco.  In 
the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  de  Jauja  is  Tarma,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
with  6000  inhabitants  and  some  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures ;  and 
Jauja,  or  Atanjauja,  which  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  some  silver  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

(C)  The  department  of  Lima  extends  along  the  coast  from  11°  to 
15°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  comprehends  the  vales  included  between  those  limits. 
The  short  valleys  which  intersect  the  desert  are  very  numerous,  and 
well  irrigated  and  cultivated.  The  department  comprises  eight  pro- 
vinces ;  the  Cercado  or  district  of  Lima,  Chancdy,  Canta,  Huaura,  Hua- 
rochirl,  Yauyos,  Caflete,  and  lea.  The  commercial  products  are  sugar, 
wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  At  Las  Salinas,  near  Huaura,  much  salt  is 
made,  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  whole  republic,  stands  in  a  fine  valley, 
about  6  miles  from  the  sea  and-  560  ft.  above  it.  The  city  is  tra- 
versed by  the  small  river  Rimac,  and  is  well  built,  but  the  houses  are 
made  low  on  account  of  the  earthquakes.  It  has  some  remarkable 
buildings ;  as  the  cathedral,  the  government  palace,  and  that  of  the 
archbishop.  It  has  a  university  and  several  colleges.  The  population 
amounts  to  10,000  souls,  of  which  less  than  one-half  are  whites.  There 
are  several  manufactures  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  supplied  with  foreign 
goods,  and  exports  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  interior  through 
Callao.     This  port  is  formed  by  the  Island  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  four 
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miles  and  a  half  long,  and  1050  ft.  higb  in  the  highest  part.  The  harbour 
is  safe  and  spacious.  The  town  of  Callao  contains  3000  inhabitants,  but 
is  badly  built  Cerro  Azul,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,^  is  a  consider- 
able place,  and  exports  sugar,  rum,  and  treacle.  Pisco,  with  more  than 
3000  inhabitants,  exports  wine,  brandy,  and  sugar,  and  has  a  spacious  and 
safe  harbour. 

(D)  The  department  of  Ayacucho  extends  over  the  western  range  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  it  on  the  east ;  acoovdingly 
the  vale  of  the  lower  Jauja  and  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Apart- 
mac  are  included  in  it.  The  department  contains  ten  provinces,  of  which 
five,  Huancabelica,  Lucdnas,  Tayac&ja,  Castcoviv^a,  and  Parinacocfaas, 
are  situated  within  the  range  of  the  western  Andes,  and  the  other  five, 
Guamanga,  GKi^lnta,  Congallo,  Anoo,  and  Andaguailas  lie  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  east  of  that  range.  The  commercial  products  are 
chiefly  silver  and  quicksilver,  and  the  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  with  which  several  districts  abound,  and  which  supply  the  vales. 
Some  parts  export  corn,  and  sugar  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  lower 
districts,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The  capital,  Gua- 
manga, built  on  the  declivity  of  some  mountaius  of  moderate  elevation,  is 
a  large  place,  with  26,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  univer- 
sity, and  a  seminary  for  priests.  Being  situated  on  the  road  from  lima 
to  Cuzco,  it  has  a  considerable  trade.  A  few  miles  east-north-east  of 
Guamanga  is  the  Plain  of  Ayacucho,  where  Sucre  put  an  end  to  the 
Spauish  dominion  in  South  America  fay  a  decisive  victory.  Huanca* 
belica,  west  of  Guamanga,  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  quick- 
silver :  the  quicksilver  mines  were  formerly  very  rich.  It  contains  8000 
inhabitants.  Castrovir^yna  is  a  small  place  in  the  centre  of  a  raining 
district. 

(£)  The  department  of  Cuzco  extends  over  the  south-eastern  portbn  of 
the  Montana,  comprehending  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  affluents  of 
the  Vilcamayo,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Apurimac.  It  consists  of  eleven 
provinces,  the  Cercado  or  District  of  Cuzco,  QuispioanchI,  Umbambs, 
Abancay,  AymarSes,  Cotabambas,  Ohumbtvilcas,  Paruro,  Galea,  Plin- 
cartambo,  and  Tinta  :  nearly  nine^tenths  of  the  population  are^  Indians ; 
the  mines  are  not  much  worked,  and  the  principal  objects  of  trade  are 
the  woollen  and  cotton  stufls,  and  the  leather,  which  are  manufactured  by 
the  inhabitants.  Cuzco,  the  capital' of  the  dqiartment,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  about  1 1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains 
several  ruins  of  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  population,  consisting  of  about 
40,000  souls,  manufacture  wool  and  cotton,  and  make  leather  and  fumi- 
turc ;  the  embroideries  made  here  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty. 

(F)  The  department  of  Puno  extends  over  that  portion  of  the  elevated 
vale  of  Titicaca,  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  and  contains 
five  provinces,  Lampa,  Azangaro,  Qarabaya,  Chuquito  And  Guancani. 
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Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  quinoa,  potatoes,  and  barley ; 
the  barley  is  cut  green  for  fodder.  The  articles  of  commerce  consist  of 
the  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  and  of  the  herds  of  cattle ;  and  it  derives 
some  profit  from  the  transport  of  goods  from  the  port  of  Arica  to  Bolivia  by 
the  mountain  passes  over  the  Altoe  de  Toledo,  and  that  called  Las  Gualillas. 
Puno,  the  capital,  has  9000  inhabitants :  it  is  12,832  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  Chuquito  has  5000  inhabitants :  both  these  towns  are  near  the 
western  shores  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  In  the  vicinity  of  Puno  there 
are  some  rich  silver  mines. 

(G)  The  department  of  Arequipa  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Valles 
between  1 S^  30'  S.  lat  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Loa  (2F  28'  S.  lat.),  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  Montana,  in  which  the  Rio  Apurimac  has  ite 
source.  1 1  consists  of  seven  provinces ;  Gaman^  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa, 
the  Cercado  or  district  of  Arequipa,  Moquegua,  Arica,  Tarapac^,  and 
Cayll6ma.  The  last-mentioned  province  is  in  the  Montana,  and  contains 
silver  mines.  Besides  the  produce  of  the  silver  and  copper*mines,  cotton, 
wool  and  sugar  are  exported.  Great  quantities  of  saltpetre  are  got  in 
the  province  of  Tarapadt,  and  chiefly  shipped  to  England.  Acari,  which 
is  built  in  a  fine  plain  not  hx  from  the  sea,  has  6000  inhabitants ;  the 
port.  Point  Lomas,  has  good  anchorage.  Arequipa,  in  the  extensive 
vale  of  the  Rio  Arequipa  or  Chila,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
well-built  and  commercial  town.  It  is  IIO?  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Some  miles  north-east  of  it  is  the  volcano  de  Arequipa,  which  is  18,300 
feet  high.  Moquegua,  in  a  very  fertile  and  extensive  valley,  has  1 0,000 
inhabitants.  Tacna  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1*700  feet 
above  its  leveL  It  is  a  commercial  place,  being  the  dep6t  of  European 
merchandise  for  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  Montaiia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Bolivia :  it  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Arica,  the  port  of 
Tacna,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  about  3500  inhabitants.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1833.  Iquique,  a  small  place, 
containing  about  1000  inhabitants,  exports  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
which  is  procured  in  the  surrounding  desert  country. 

The  plains  which  lie  east  of  the  Montafia  are  not  included  in  any  of 
the  departments,  and  are  inhabited  by  sarage  tribei.  The  missions, 
which  from  time  to  time  were  established  among  them,  had  little  success, 
and  were  either  destroyed  or  abandoned.  At  present  there  are  a  few 
missions  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ucayali ;  that  of  Sarayacu  contains  a 
population  of  2000,  which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  different  tribes. 

.  6.  The  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  which  compose  the  dress  of 
the  Indians,  and  generally  that  of  the  Mestizoes  also,  are  either  made  by 
the  families  themselves,  or  in  the  towns  of  the  vales  of  the  Maranon  and 
Jauja,  and  at  Cuzco.  The  iron  utensils  made  at  Caxamarca  are  highly 
valued.  At  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco,  gold  and  silver  is  worked  into 
vessels,  utensils,  trinkets,  and  ornaments.  None  of  these  articles  are 
exported ;  but  the  coarse  cotton  cloth  made  in  Moyobamba  and  Tara<> 
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poto  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  those  parts  of  Brazil  which 
■are  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  :  it  is  called  ttumya, 
;    The  internal  trade  is  much  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads,  to  the 
making  of  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  opposes  great 
obstacles.     Since  Peru  and  Brazil  haye  become  independent,  the  eastern 
districts  of  Peru  have  commenced  a  traffic  with  the  countries  adjacent 
to  the. banks  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.     It  begins  to  take  the  appearance  of 
an  active  trade  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga ;  and  though  at  present 
it  is  limited  to  cotton,  gums,  resins,  wax,  sarsaparilla,  and  tuciiya,  the 
rich  and  fertile  soil  of  that  district,  and  its  numerous  natural  productions, 
will  soon  furnish  the  materials  for  a  very  profitable  traffic.   The  maritime 
commerce  is  active,  particularly  with  the  other  republics  of  America, 
with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Guayaquil,  and  Chile,  to  which  coun- 
tries sugar,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  some  other  articles  of  minor  import- 
ance are  sent.     Except  gold  and  silver,  and  the  saltpetre  of  Iquique,  Arica, 
and  Arequipa,  both  which  are  important  articles,  only  a  few  commodi- 
ties come  to  the  market  of  Europe,  as  chinchilla  fur,  vicuiia  and  sheep- 
wool,  and  cinchona-bark ;  the  last-mentioned  article  comes  partly  from 
Bolivia.     The  whole  exports  of  Peru  may  amount  to  about  2,000,000/. 
annually. 

•   1.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Peru,  they  found   it  inhabited 
by  a  nation  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  and 
was  under  a  well-regulated  government.     According  to  tradition,  civili- 
zation was  introduced  by  Mauco  Capac,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  sun,  and  to  whose  descendants,  called  Incas,  an  implicit 
obedience  was  paid.    The  civilization,  and  particularly  the  high  degree  of 
cultivation  which  the  country  had  attained,  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  country  to  the  Spaniards.     They  entered  Peru  under  Pizarro  in 
1526,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  empire  of  the  Incas  was  anni- 
hilated.    The  peace  of  the  country  was  not  disturbed  until  1180,  when 
the  Peruvians  under  Tupac  Amaro  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
expel  the  Spaniards.     In   1820  San  Martin,  who  had  previously  ex- 
pelled the  Spkniards  from  Chile,  invaded  Peru  with  a  considerable  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain;  but 
his  success  was  only  partial,  until  Bolivar  with  another  army  entered 
Peru  from  Ecuador  in  1822.     By  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  December, 
1824,  the  power  of  Spain  in  South  America  was  entirely  broken.     Bo- 
livar was  made  dictator  in  1824,  but  he  resigned  the  dictatorship  in 
1826.     From  that  time  the  country  has  suffered  greatly  from  internal 
discord  and  civil  war.    This  unsettled  state  of  the  country  induced  Santa 
Cruz,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  to  dismember  Peru,  and 
to  add  the  southern  provinces  to  the  republic,  of  which  he  was  the 
head:  finding  very  little  resistance, he  attempted,  in  1836,  to  unite  both 
republics  into  one ;  but  in  1838  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  rose  against  his 
govemmeut,  and  peace  is  not  yet  re-established  in  the  comitry. 
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•  The  last  constitntion  was  framed  in  1828.  The  legisktive  body  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  by  the  people.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  president, 
who  likewise  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
ministry,  chosen  by  himself,  and  a  council  of  state,  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature.  So  far  this  constitution  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  central 
government ;  but  the  separate  governments  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  public  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  without  the  interference  of 
the  general  government,  and  to  frame  laws  for  their  own  territories, 
which  however  must  be  approved  by  the  general  legislature  in  order  to 
become  law. 


BOLIVIA. 

1.  Situation,  Extent^  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  SoiV,  Mountains 
and  Plains  J  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions. 
4.  Inhabitants  and  Population.  5.  Political  Division  and  Towns. 
6.  Manvfaclures  and  Commerce,     7.  History  and  Government. 

1.  Bolivia  lies  between  lO**  30'  and  25^  S.  lat.  The  main  body  of 
the  country,  which  lies  within  the  Andes  and  east  of  the  range,  is  be- 
tween 10°  30'  and  23P  S.  lat.  A  part  of  the  coast  along  the  Pacific 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21^  28^)  to  Point  Rincon. 
(25°  S.  lat.)  From  east  to  west  it  extends  between  57°  20',  and  71°  40' 
W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  Point  Rincon  on  the  Pacific  to  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  MamorcS  and  Guapore,  which  form  the  Rio 
Madeira,  is  about  920  miles.  The  greatest  width  occurs  near  22°  S.  lat., 
where  it  extends  from  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  860  miles. 

The  line  which  divides  Bolivia  on  the  north  from  Peru  has  been  already 
described.  On  the  east  of  Bolivia  is  Brazil ;  but  the  boundary-line 
on  this  side  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  From  the  confluence  of 
the  Mamore  and  Guapore  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Guapore  upward 
to  the  small  settlement  of  S.  Miguel  (12*'40'  S.  lat.  atid  64°  W.  long.), 
from  which  point  it  runs  along  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  Gua- 
pore and  Paragau  on  the  east,  and  tlie  Baures  and  Ubahi  on  the  west. 
It  crosses  the  elevated  tract  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Madeira 
and  Paraguay  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Paragau,  and  extends  thence 
in  a  straight  line  south  south-east  to  the  Rio  Paraguay,  which  it  reaches 
south  of  Nueva  Coimbra.  Farther  south  the  Rio  Paraguay  divides 
Bolivia  from  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay.  South  of  Bolivia  are 
the  Gran  Chaco,  the  republic  of  Salta,  and  Chile :  the  parallel  of  22°  is 
considered  as  constituting  the  boundary-line  between  Bolivia  and  the 
Gran  Chaco.     It  is  separated  from  Salta,  which  is  reckoned  among  the 
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pToyiooes  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  the  extensive  and  debated  table- 
land of  Yavi,  and  afterwards  by  the  ridge  called  the  Abrade  Cortaderaa. 
Towards  the  west,  the  bonndaiy-line  runs  across  the  most  desolate  por^ 
tion  of  the  Despoblado,  near  23^  S.  lat.  When  it  has  reached  the 
western  range  of  the  Andes,  it  turns  south,  and  extends  along  the  range 
to  25^  S.  lat.,  whence  it  runs  west  to  the  Pacific.  Here  Bolivia  bocders 
on  Chile.     On  the  west  Bolivia  is  washed  by  the  Pacific. 

2.  Bolivia  comprehends,  as  already  observed,  the  coimtry  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  from  25^  to  21^  28'  &.  lat,  and  ako  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  inter- 
vening valley  of  Titicaca,  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Aitoras 
de  Lipez  and  the  Despoblado,  with  a  portion  of  the  last-mentioned 
desert  and  of  the  table-land  of  Yavi.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes  extends 
the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley,  of  which  the  northern  and  larger  part 
belongs  to  Bolivia.  The  whole  surface  of  Bolivia  may  be  distributed 
into  six  natural  regions,  which,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  occupy  the 
following  extent  in  square  miles : — 

Sqoaxe  Miles. 

A.  The  coast  between  the  Pacific  and  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes     ....  •     30,000 

B.  The  mountainous  region  south  of  the  Alturas  dt;  Lipez, 
including  those  portions  of  the  Despoblado  and  of  the 
table-laud  of  Yavi  which  belong  to  Bolivia        •  .     32,000 

C.  The  mountain-region  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  including 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  excluding  the  valleys  which 
branch  off  on  the  east  •         •         •  .         .  •     84,000 

D.  The  long  valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  Andes  on 

the  east,  and  He  south  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz  .  •     50,000 

E.  The^  short  valleys  which  branch  off  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  north  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz, 
and  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  BenL  These  val- 
leys, called  Yungas,  cover  about     .         •         •         •     35,000 

F.  The  plains  of  Moxoe  and  Chuquitos,  which  extend 
from  the  termination  of  the  long  valleys  (near  63^  W. 
long.),  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Beni  to  the 

*       boundary-line  of  Brazil 149,000 

380,000 

The  country  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Andes  is  nearly  a  desert ; 
it  is  called  the  Desert  of  Atacamk.  Only  a  few  patches  of  cul- 
tivable ground  occur  in  the  vicinity  oT  the  mountain-range,  where 
some  springs  issue  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  are  soon  lost 
in  the  sandy,  soil.  The  country  south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  bare  rocky  ridges,  nearly  without  vegetation ; 
but  in  the  valleys,  which  sink  down  to  5000  feet  above  the  aca-level. 
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the  grains  of  England,  with  Indian  corn,  and  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,  are  successfully  cultivated.  The  cultivahle  ground  of  this 
country  south  of  the  Alturas  prohably  does  not  exceed  one-seventieth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  two  extensive  ranges,  which  include  the  valley  of 
Titicaca,  are  above  the  line  of  v^tation  ;  they  occupy  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  region.  The  valley  of  Titicaca  has  rather  a  fertile  soil, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  where  quinoa,  potatoes,  and 
barley  are  cultivated,  but  no  other  grains  or  roots  succeed,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  die  climate.  The  long  valleys  south  of  the  Sierra  de  la 
Cruz  are  the  most  populous  and  best-cultivated  part  of  Bolivia,  es- 
pecially the  valley  of  Cochabamba,  which  is  noted  for  the  richness  of  its 
soil  and  its  vegetable  products.  The  Yungas,  or  small  valleys  north  of 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  appear  to  be  no  less  fertile  than  the  long 
valleys,  and  are  surrounded  by  ridges  covered  with  trees  to  a  consider- 
able elevation,  but  the  cultivable  parts  are  not  extensive  Almost  all  the 
rivers  that  drain  these  valleys  contain  gold,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  metal  is  collected.  The  Plains  of  Moxos  and  Chuquitos  are 
covered  with  interminable  forests,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
savannahs  of  considerable  extent.  Their  fertility  is  great ;  but  they 
are  still  only  cultivated  along  the  rivers,  and  are  very  thinly  peopled,  as 
the  aboriginal  tribes  which  inhabit  them  were  only  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  civilised  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  still 
live  in  a  savage  state. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  the  western  range  of  the  Andes  do 
not  reach  the  Pacific,  except  those  which  unite  with  the  river  Lea. 
This  river,  which,  towards  its  mouth,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  may  run  about  180  miles,  but  it  contains  very  little 
water.  In  summer  it  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  broad  at  its  mouth,  and 
one  foot  deep.  In  some  places,  ip  the  interior,  the  water  is  used  for 
irrigation,  and  is  sweet ;  but  at  its  mouth  it  becomes  impure  in  con- 
sequence of  running  over  a  bed  of  saltpetre.  The  Rio  Desaguadero, 
which  drains  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  runs  about  200  miles,  until  it  is 
lost  in  some  swamps  and  lakes :  it  is  not  used  fdr  irrigation.  Numerous 
rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes ;  and  those  which 
drain  the  country  south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  are  also  very  numerous. 
They  unite  either  with  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Rio  Madeira,  or 
with  those  which  constitute  the  most  remote  branches  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay.  The  two  most  remote  branches  of  the 
Madeira  rise  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  The  south- 
em  branch,  which  rises  near  19°  S.  lat.,  is  called  Rio  Grande,  and 
unites  with  the  northern,  .called  Condorillo,  after  a  course  of  about  80 
miles.  After  this  union  the  river  is  called  Rio  Grande,  or  Guapahi. 
After  running  east  for  a  great  distance,  it  turns  north  and  north-east, 
encircling  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz.  North  of 
IS""  S.   lat.  it  is  joined  by  Uie    riyeir  Chi^e,  which  brings  down 
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the  waters  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cniz,  and 
after  their  confluence  the  river  is  called  the  Rio  Mamon^.  Hence  the 
course  of  the  river  is  north  hy  west,  until  it  has  passed  12^  S.  lat., 
and  is  joined  from  the  east  by  the  GuaporcS,  which  descends  from 
the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  From  this  point 
the  river  is  called  Madeira.  Near  10^  30'  S.  lat.,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Beni.  The  Beni  rises  where  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz  branches  off 
from  the  Andes  under  the  name  of  Rio  Quetoto.  It  runs  north-by- 
west  from  n^  40'  to  13**  S.  lat,  receiving  between  these  limits  numerous 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Yungas  by  a  north-eastern  course.  At 
13^  S.  lat.  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  runs  in  this  direction  until  it 
joins  the  Madeira.  The  Guapahi  and  Mamort^,  as  well  as  the  Beni,  arc 
navigable  from  the  places  where  they  leave  the  mountains.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Rio  Madeira  is,  however,  intemipted  by  numerous  cataracts, 
which  occur  between  9*^  and  10^  S.  lat.  The  cataract  of  Theotonio  is 
said  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  Farther  down  the  Madeira  is  free  from  im- 
pediments to  navigation,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  any  size. 
The  Pilcomayo  receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19^  and  23^  S.  lat.  The  most  northern 
branch,  the  Pilcomayo  Proper,  rises  near  19**  S.  lat.,  and  descends  along 
the  valley  of  Chuquisaca  with  a  south-eastern  course,  until  it  meets, 
within  the  mountainous  country,  the  other  branch  called  the  Pilaya, 
which  draws  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  from  the  Despoblado  and  the 
Alturas  de  Lipez,  and  runs  east  by  north.  Afler  their  confluence,  the 
Pilcomayo  runs  east  by  south,  and  soon  leaves  the  mountainous  country 
and  enters  the  Gran  Chaco.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  rivers  are 
navigated  within  Bolivia,  but  the  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  The 
lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  is  the  largest  inland  lake  of  South  America :  it  covers  more 
than  4000  square  miles,  and  contains  several  islands.  There  are  several 
lakes  in  the  Great  Longitudinal  Valley,  east  of  the  Andes ;  but  their 
extent  has  not  been  ascertained. 

3.  The  natural  regions  of  Bolivia  diffier  greatly  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. Atacama  is  stcril  from  want  of  moisture,  as  it  never  rains  in 
this  region,  and  even  the  fogs  which  arc  common  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  deposit  their  moisture  on  the  high  hills 
and  table-lands.  A  little  maize  is  cultivated  in  a  few  fertile  spots.  The 
valley  of  Titicaca  and  the  plains  of  Moxos  and  Chuquitus  present  a 
great  contrast :  both  regions  have  a  regular  rainy  season,  which  occurs 
from  November  to  April ;  but  while  the  rain  descends  in  showers  on 
the  valley,  it  pours  down  in  torrents  on  the  plains.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  valley  probably  does  not  exceed  45°,  whilst  that  c»f  the 
plains  appears  to  be  15".  The  valley  produces  only  quinoa,  potatoes,  and 
onions,  but  has  good  pasture.  On  the  plains  cacao,  coca,  indigo,  cotton, 
rice,  mandioc,  and  s«\tia\  Vxo^v:;^  CiMUa  are  ^rown,  whilst  the  forests 
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supply  copaiva  balsam,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc,  vanilla,  and  canella  de 
clavo,  and  many  other  valuable  plants  and  fruits,  with  excellent  timber. 
The  valleys  between  the  mountains  and  plains  have  a  very  moderate  cli- 
mate, and  sufficient  rain  for  the  growth  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe 
in  the  higher,  and  those  of  tropical  countries  in  the  lower  districts.  In 
the  forests  which  cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  cinchona 
bark  is  abundant,  and  it  is  an  article  of  foreign  trade. 

The  valley  of  Titicaca  as  well  as  the  savannas  of  the  plain,  supply 
pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep :  even  those  parts  of  the 
mountains  which  are  inaccessible  to  man  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
herds  of  guanacoes,  vicunas,  and  llamas ;  a  great  number  of  llamas][are 
also  kept  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  Fish  is  very 
plentiful  in  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  plains.  Vicuna  and  sheep- 
wool,  together  with  some  hides,  are  articles  of  export  to  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  commercial  wealth  of  Bolivia  consists  of  the  metals. 
Gold  occurs  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Yungas,  and  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  Tipuani,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni,  where  large  pieces  of  native 
gold  are  sometimes  found.  Gold  is  also  found  in  a  mountain  near  the 
coast,  but  it  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  desert  situation.  Silver  is 
no  less  abundant.  The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  have  supplied  more 
silver  than  all  the  other  mines  of  the  world,  and  they  are  still  worked, 
though  not  with  great  advantage.  Other  mines  occur  in  the  valley  of 
Titicaca,  near  Oniro,  and  at  Porco,  west  of  Potosi,  and  in  some  'other 
places.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface,  near  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  though  the  ore  is  very  rich,, 
it  cannot  be  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transport.  Iron  and  lead  occur  in  several  places,  but  they  are 
not  worked.     Gold  and  silver  only  are  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

4.  The  population  consists  of  whites,  mestizoes  and  Indians.  The 
Indians  are  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  in.  the  Yungas,  and  on  the  plains, 
where  the  number  of  whites  and  mestizoes  is  small.  The  two  latter 
races  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  long  valleys  and  on  the  coast. 
The  native  population  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  consists  of  Peruvians, 
who  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  in  agriculture,  and  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  llamas.  They  speak  the  Quichua  language.  The  plains 
are  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  most  of  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos.  The  Moxos  have  been 
civilised  by  the  missionaries,  who  entered  their  country  about  200  years 
ago,  and  they  have  almost  entirely  adopted  an  agricultural  life ;  they 
cultivate  diflferent  kinds  of  plante  and  roots,  and  live  in  fixed  dwellings. 
The  Chiquitos  seem  to  have  preserved  much  more 'of  their  former  roving 
habits,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  imperfect.  South  of  the  Chi- 
quitos live  two  nations,  which  have  never  submitted  to  the  whites,  and 
are  quite  independent,  the  Chiriguauos  and  Zamucos. 
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No  census  having  been  taken,  the  population  is  unknown.     It  is  va- 
riously stated  as  amounting  to  between  500,000  and  1,200,000  souls. 

5.  The  nine  departments,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  contain  the 
following  number  of  square  miles : 

1.  Lamar  ....         30,000 


2.  Cinti 

3.  Tarija  • 

4.  Potosi  • 

5.  Oruro  • 

6.  Chuquisaca 
'7.  Cbchabamba 

8.  La  Paz 

9.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 


20,000 
12,000 
40,000 
12,000 
24,000 
18,000 
65,000 
159,000 

380,000 


(A)  The  Department  of  Lamar  comprehends  the  sea-coast  or  what  was 
formerly  called  the  province  of  Atacamlt.  Except  several  tracts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  Ijoa,  the  only  pereuniai  stream  of  the*  country,  it 
contains  only  a  few  cultivable  patches  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Gold 
and  copper  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked :  it  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  commerce.  Though  it  has  some  tolerable  harbonia,  they  are 
not  visited,  being  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  Cobija  or  Lamar, 
the  only  harbour  of  Bolivia,  which  has  been  declared  a  aea-^rt.  It 
contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  but  is  a  miserable  place :  protisiona  and 
even  water  must  be  brought  to  it  from  a  great  distance/ 

(B)  The  Department  of  Cinti  consists  of  the  two  provinces  of  Lipes  and 
Cinti,  and  comprehends  the  country  south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipes,  and  of 
the  contiguous  ridge,  together  with  the  vale  of  Cinti  or  of  the  Rio  Qrande. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Pilaya  and  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  Pilaym. 
Cultivation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  level  grounds  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  and  the  products  resemble  those  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
most  fertile  portion  is  the  vale  of  Cinti,  whence  considerable  quantities 
of  wine  and  brandy  are  sent  to  the  more  elevated  regions.  Tupiza  is 
not  for  from  the  snow-capped  Nevado  de  Chorolque  on  the  road  lead* 
ing  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi ;  it  has  about  5000  iuhabitanta,  and 
there  are  some  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cinti,  in  the  vale 
which  bears  its  name,  has  2000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine  and  brandy. 

(C)  The  Department  of  Tarija  lies  to  the  east  of  Cinti,  and  compre- 
hends the  country  west  of  that  which  is  uihabited  by  the  Chiriguanos 
Indies  ;  and  is  drained  by  the  Rio  de  Tarija,  an  affluent  of  the  Vennejo, 
and  its  tributaries.  It  chiefly  consists  of  high  mountains,  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  produce  most  of  the  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  The  ca- 
pital Tarija  is  a  small  but  well-built  place,  with  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. 
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(D)  The  DepartmeDt  of  Potoei  comprehends  the  mountainous  country 
north  of  the  Alturas  de  lipez,  together  with  the  mountain-knot  of 
Porco,  and  the  Eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  as  far  north  as  the  sources  of 
the  Condorillo :  it  consists  of  the  prorinoes  of  Chichas,  Porco,  and  Ca« 
yanta.  Nearly  the  whole  surfieu^  is  occupied  by  mountains  rising  above 
the  line  of  vaptation,  though  only  a  few  snmmil  attain  the  snow*line. 
It  contains  thtTichest  silver-minea  of  Bolivia^  and  many  of  them  are  still 
worked.  Potosi  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  funous  Cerro  de 
Potosi,  from  which  such  immense  quantities  of  silver  have  been  extracted. 
The  town  is  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea-level«  and  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  When  the  produce  of  the  mines  vaa  greatest,  about 
250  years  ago,  it  is  said  to  have  had  100,000  inhabitanta.  The  streeti 
are  narrow  and  steep^  but  the  houses  are  substantial.  The  country,  to  a 
considerable  distance*  from  the  town,  is  without  vegetation.  The  mine* 
are  higher  than  the  town,  and  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

(E)  The  Department  of  Oniro  lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  of 
which  it  comprdiends  the  southern  portion,  together  with  the  Western 
Bolivian  Andes,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  Bolivia.  It  consists  of  the  jnro- 
vinces  of  Omro,  Paria,  and  Carangas.  No  sort  of  grain  is  cultivated, 
except  qninoa,  but  it  has  some  good  pastures.  There  are  several  rich 
silver  mines,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  copper,  which  cannot  be  tamed 
to  account,  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  -wood,  and  the  transport 
of  the  ore  to  other  places  is  too  expensive.  Oruro^  the  capital,  is 
situated  in  the  vaUey  of  Titicaca,  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level» 
and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(F)  The  Department  of  Chuquisaca  extends  over  the  southern  part  of 
the  longer  valleys  south  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Santa  Cruz :  in  contains  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  Piloomayo,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  that  of  the  Rio 
Guapahi:  it  consists  o^  the  provinces  of  Yamparies  and  Tomina. 
The  valleys  are  wide  and  very  fertile,  and  in  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts well  cultivated ;  but  less  so  where  they  sink  lower  down  and 
approach  the  eastern  plains.  The  mountains  on  the  west  eontain  some 
silver  mines  of  comparatively  small  value.  The  capital  is  Chuquisaca, 
formerly  called  Charcas  or  La  Plata^  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  Bolivia,  which  is  built  in  a  delightful  valley,  about  9000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  good  build- 
ings. It  has  about  25,000  inhabitants^  and  seversl  institutions  for  edu- 
cation, among  which  are  a  university  and  a  mining  schooL  Two  roads 
lead  from  this  town  to  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  that  of  J^evichuco  to 
Oruro,  and  that  of  Tolapalca  to  La  Pas;  1^  latter  is  in  its  hig^t  part 
14,315  feet  above  the  sea-level.  (^ 

(6)  The  Department  of  Cochabaml^  comprehends  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Guapahi,  and  the  mountains  contiguons  to  it 
on  the  north.    It  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Sacdba,  Tapacari,  Arque, 
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Palca,  Clissa,  and  Mizque,  and  contains  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  districts  of  the  republic.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  succeed  to  perfection :  the  agricultural  products  are  sent  partly  tJ 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  partly  to  other  departments.  The  silver 
mines  are  not  valuable  ;  some  gold  is  collected  in  the  rivers  which  run 
northward.  Cochabamba,  from  which  the  name  of  th^i^epaTtmeut  is 
derived,  is  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  Oropesa,  the  pre- 
sent capital,  has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  glass. 

(H)  The  Department  of  Jja  Paz  extends  over  the  central  parts  of  the 
valley  of  Titicaca,  and  it  also  comprehends  the'  eastern  range  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  together  with  the  Yuugas  or  short  valleys,  and  the  plain 
as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Beni.  It  consists  of  six  provinces,  Packjes,  Sica- 
sica,  Omasuyos,  Larecaja,  Chulumani,  and  Apolobamba.  This  depart- 
ment supplies  the  two  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Bolivia, 
gold  and  ciuchona-bark.  The  former  is  collected  in  the  numerous 
small  rivers  of  the  Yungas,  especially  the  Tipuani,  and  the  latter  in  the 
forests  with  which  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  clothed.  La  Paz, 
the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  many  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Chuqueapo.  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  roost 
commercial  town  of  the  republic.  A  road  over  the  pass  of  Gualillas 
(14,200  feet  above  the  sea)  leads  from  La  Paz  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
another  over  that  of  Pacuani  (15226  feet  high)  to  Cochabamba  and 
Oropesa.  By  these  two  roads  European  commodities  are  brought  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Andes,  and  gold  and  bark  are  exported  by  the  same 
route.     Apolobamba,  in  the  eastern  plains,  is  a  small  place. 

(I)  The  department  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  plains ;  it  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Yalle  Ghrande, 
Pampas  and  Baures,  to  which  are  added  the  countries  of  the  Moxos, 
Chiquitos  and  Chiriguanos.  It  is  only  near  the  declivities  of  the  Siena 
de  la  Cruz  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Guapahi  that  there  are  settlements 
of  the  whites :  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  in  possession  of  the 
native  tribes,  who  are  generally  agriculturists,  and  make  very  fine 
cotton  stuffs.  The  fertility  of  the  country  is  very  great,  but  nothing 
is  exported.  The  capital,  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guapahi,  is  not  far  from  the  old  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra : 
it  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  about  1500  whites. 

6.  The  great  difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  even  of  moderate 
weight  over  the  Andes,  by  which  the  populous  districts  of  Bolivia 
are  separated  from  the  Pacific,  has  obliged,  the  inhabitants  to  supply 
their  wants  by  their  own  industry.  Cottons  and  woollens  are  made  in 
some  of  the  larger  places,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tanneries 
arc  numerous.  There  are  also  some  glass-houses  and  manufactories  of 
bats. 
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The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  still  principally  carried  on  through 
Tacna  and  Arica  in  Peru,  though  the  government  favours  the  port  of 
Cohija.  The  value  of  the  imports  is  supposed  to  amount  to  between 
1,000,000  dollars  (225,000/.)  and  1,500,000  dollars  (337,500/.),  of 
which  about  one-half  consists  of  articles  from  Peru,  especially  sugar, 
wine,  and  brandy.  The  imports  from  Europe  and  Asia  do  not  exceed 
600,000  dollars  (135,000/.),  and  consist  mostly  of  cutlery  and  metals. 
The  most  considerable  articles  of  export  are  gold,  silver,  cinchona  bark, 
and  the  wool  of  sheep  and  vicuiias. 

7.  The  remains  of  colossal  monuments  which  still  exist  on  the 
plain  of  Tiaguanaco,  north  of  Oruro  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  show 
that  civilization  had  made  some  progress  in  this  country  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  mountainous  portion  of  Bolivia  was 
subject  to  the  Incas :  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  their  empire  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  remained 
united  to  the  viceroy alty  of  Peru  up  to  1778,  when,  on  the  erection  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  provinces  which  now  constitute 
the  republic  of  Bolivia  were  added  to  the  last- mentioned  political 
division  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1780  the  country  suffered  much 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Peruvians  under  the  Inca  Tupac 
Amaro  to  overturn  the  Spanish  government.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  this  part  of  America  after 
they  had  been  expelled  from  all  their  other  American  colonies,  and  they 
only  left  it  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  (Dec.  1824).  In  1825  Buenos 
Ayres  renounced  its  claim  on  Upper  Peru,  as  Bolivia  was  at  that  time, 
and  still  is  sometimes  called ;  and  it  was  then  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia,  in  honour  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  liberator.  At  the  same  time  the  Bolivian  code  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  life, 
and  the  legislature  was  to  consist  of  three  bodies :  a  senate,  tribunes,  and 
censors.  But  this  constitution  was  abolished  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  having  undergone  several  changes,  it  seems  that  the  constitution 
is  now  similar  to  that  of  Peru,  but  the  president  Santa  Cruz  has 
almost  absolute  power. 


CHILE. 

1.  Situaiion^  Extent^  Boundaries.  2.  Surface  and  Soil,  Mountains 
and  Plains,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  3.  Climate  and  f^oductions.  4. 
Inhabitants  and  Population,  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns,  6. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,    7,  History  and  Constitution, 

1.  On  the  continent  of  South  America  Chile  extends  ft-om  25^  to 
41**  50'  S.  lat.,  but  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  also  forms  a  part  qC\^^ 
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republic,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  straits  of  Chacao,  extends  to 
43^  30'  S.  lat.  It  lies  between  69*  and  12°  W.  long.  The  extent 
from  south  to  north  is  about  1170  miles:  the  width  varies  between 
100  and  200  miles. 

On  the  east  are  the  republics  of  CatamarcA,  Rioja,  San  Juan  de  la 
Frontera,  and  Mendoza,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  Patagonia :  the  boundary-line  in  these 
parts  passes  along  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes,  which  divides  the 
waters  that  run  east  into  the  Atlantic  and  west  into  the  Pacific.  Chile 
is  divided  from  Bolivia,  which  lies  north  of  it,  by  a  desert :  the  boundary^ 
line  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  near  the  village  of  Papoio, 
25°  S.  lat.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  On  the  aouth  of 
Chile  is  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  divide  the 
island  of  Chiloe  from  the  continent ;  the  Gulf  forms  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  a  bay,  called  the  Reloncavi  Sound. 

2.  The  Andes,  the  highest  part  of  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary-line of  Chile,  together  with  the  high  mountain  masses  which  form 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  sar- 
face  of  Chile,  a  space  perhaps  not  less  than  30  miles  in  average  width. 
The  country  between  the  range  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  ia  different 
in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern  districts.  North  of  33**  S.  lat, 
or  north  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  there  are  valleys  between  lofly 
ridges  similar  to  the  valleys  in  Peru ;  but  south  of  that  line  there  are 
extensive  plains,  and  but  few  ridges  of  hills,  except  along  the  coast, 
where  the  hills  are  nearly  continuous.     Thus  Chile  is  naturally  divided 

into  three  regions : — 

Square  Milet. 

A.  The  Andes  occupy  about 35»000 

B.  The  valleys,  together  with  the  ridges  which  separate 

them  from  one  another,  about 40,500 

C.  The  plains,  including  the  hilly  country  along  the  Pa- 
cific, about 94,500 


170,000 

The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  extremely  steep,  and  it  contains 
no  valleys :  it  is  only  furrowed  by  ravines,  through  which  the  rivers 
descend  with  great  rapidity,  and  form  numerous  cataracts.  There  are 
few  patches  of  level  cultivated  ground  except  where  the  ravines  open 
on  the  plains.  South  of  35°  S.  lat.  the  lower  declivities  are  covered 
with  trees,  but  farther  north  they  are  generally  bare  and  consist  of  hard 
rock,  which  however  in  the  more  level  places  is  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  and  supplies  pasture  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
There  are  several  silver  mines,  but  few  of  them  are  worked  to  any 
extent.  In  the  region  of  the  valleys  the  high  hills  occupy  probably 
•even-tenths  of  the  surface.    They  are  generally  covered  with  saud,  or 
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cooBist  of  bare  rocks,  without  auy  vegetation,  except  several  kinds  of 
cactus,  and  some  patches  of  coarse  grass  which  appear  immediately 
afler  a  fall  of  rain.  The  valleys  are  of  moderate  width :  only  the  .level 
tracts  along  the  rivers  which  can  be  irrigated,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  crops  of  Indian  com  are  rather  scanty  and  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  population,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  produce  of 
the  rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  and  partly  also  from  the  extensive 
orchards,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys,  and 
noted  for  excellent  fruits.  The  plains  are  the  richest  part  of  Chile. 
Some  of  them  are  savannas,  and  contain  rich  pastutes :  others  are  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  others  are  sandy.  They  may  be  considered  as  the 
granary  of  the  countries  of  South  America  on  the  Pacific,  which  are 
also  supplied  from  Chile  with  jerked  beef  and  hides.  The  hilly  tract 
which  divides  the  plains  from  the  sea  is  covered  with  trees  of  stunted 
growth,  but  it  produces  excellent  fruits,  and  nearly  all  those  which  are 
common  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  grapes. ' 

The  rivers  of  Chile,  north  of  34*",  contain  little  water  and  are  not  navi- 
gable, but  they  are  extensively  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  tracts. 
South  of  34**  the  rivers  are  much  deeper,  but  are  not  used  for  irrigaticm, 
as  the  rains  are  sufficient.  The  river  Maule  may  be  entered  by  vessels 
which  do  not  draw  more  than  1  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
river  barges  for  more  than  20  miles.  The  Biobio,  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  of  Chile,  runs  nearly  200  miles ;  at  its  mouth  it  is  two  miles 
wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels.  It  is  navigable  for  small  river 
barges  to  Naciniieuto,  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
Callacalla  is  the  deepest  of  the  rivers  of  Chile  :  large  vessels  enter  its 
mouth,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable.  There  are  no  large 
lakes  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  there  are  some  alpine  lakes  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Andes ;  one  near  the  volcano  of  Antuco  is  said  to 
be  above  1 5  miles  in  length. 

3.  As  Chile  extends  over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  considerably,  and  this  difference  is  made  still  greater 
by  the  sUte  of  the  atmosphere.  The  valleys  suffer  from  want  of  water ;  in 
that  of  Copiap6  several  years  pass  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Those  which 
lie  farther  south  have  only  a  few  showers  for  three  or  four  successive  years, 
and  then  a  very  rainy  season.  But  even  in  the  most  southern  valley, 
that  of  Aconcagua,  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  does  not  exceed 
fourteen,  and  there  are  never  more  than  twenty.  Farther  south  the 
rains  are  more  frequent,  and  south  of  the  river  Maypii  quite  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  without  irrigation.  As  far  south  as  the 
river  Biobio,  the  rains  fall  regularly  in  winter,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless 
during  seven  months  of  the  year :  but  south  of  that  river  the  rains  are 
irregular,  and  so  abundant  that  the  com  is  sometimes  carried  into  the 
houses  to  be  ripened^  and  no  fruits  succeed  except  apples  and  straw- 
berries.   The  wet  countries  are  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees,  mau^ 
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of  which  produce  excellent  timber,  whilst  those  which  have  little  rain 
have  only  a  few  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  or  are  overgrown  with  cactus. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  those  of  Southern  Europe.  Maize  is 
only  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts,  but  wheat  and  barley  are  largely 
gro  wn  in  the  southern.  Wheat  and  flour  constitute  two  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  exportation.  The  fruits  of  Southern  Europe  are 
abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys,  and  as  far  south  as  the  river  Biobio  : 
in  the  valleys  they  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  exported  to  a  large 
amount.  The  wine,  made  in  several  places,  is  good,  but  none  is  ex- 
ported. Timber,  however,  is  sent  to  other  countries  from  the  districts 
south  of  the  Biobio.  Potatoes,  leguminous  vegetables,  and  melons  are 
grown  for  consumption ;  but  melons  only  in  the  northern  districts. 

As  the  southern  provinces  abound  in  pasture,  cattle  are  numerous, 
and  jerked  beef  as  well  as  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  are  exported.  In 
the  northern  districts  guanacoes  and  llamas  are  abundant,  but  the  llamas 
are  not  much  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Metals  are  abundant.  There  is  gold  in  the  sand  of  many  of  the  rivers, 
and  it  was  formerly  collected,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  nearly 
abandoned.  There  are  silver  mines  in  some  places  in  the  Andes,  south  of 
33°,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  are  much  more  numerous,  especially  in 
the  lofty  ridges,  which  separate  the  valleys.  The  richest  of  these  mines 
occur  in  the  desert  region  which  'separates  the  valleys  of  Copiap6  and 
Huasco,  where  they  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  situated 
in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  mines  in  1832  was  about  120,000  marcs,*  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  considerably  since  that  time.  The  same  region 
abounds  also  in  copper  ore,  which  is  got  in  many  places,  but  .owing  to 
the  want  of  fuel  is  sent  to  England  (Swansea  in  Wales)  to  be  smelted ; 
lead  and  iron  are  also  found,  but  they  are  not  worked.  In  the  country 
which  skirts  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Biobio  there  are  extensive 
coal  beds,  which,  however,  are  not  regularly  worked.  Salt  is  only  col- 
lected from  a  lake,  and  as  the  produce  falls  short  of  the  consumption, 
it  is  imported  partly  from  Peru  by  sea,  and  partly  by  the  native  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  where  it  is  collected  in  the  nu- 
merous salt  lakes  of  that  country. 

4.  The  population  of  Chile  consists  of  whites  and  Indians,  who  gene- 
rally inhabit  different  parte  of  the  country.  All  the  inhabitants,  north  of 
the  river  Biobio,  are  whites,  with  hardly  any  mixture  of  Indian  blood ; 
the  Indians  are  almost  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  country  soutli  of 
the  Biobio.  A  wandering  tribe,  the  Pehuenches,  inhabite  the  Andes 
south  of  34**  S.  lat.  The  Indians  south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Araucanians.  They  have  preserved  their  independence  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  They 
have  made  some  progress  in  civilization,  and  they  derive  their  subsist- 
♦  A  marc  ss  8  ox.  Spanish,  or  7  oz.  3  dwts.  14  gw.  Troy. 
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ance  chiefly  from  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  some  other  articles ; 
and  from  their  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  During  the  M'ar  of  in- 
dependence they  A^equently  laid  waste  the  country  north  of  the  river 
Biobio,  but  about  ten  years  since  a  successful  war  was  carried  on  against 
them,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  pacification. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Chile.  Ten  years  ago  the  population, 
according  to  an  estimate,  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  souls,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  considerably  increased :  the  population  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts has  probably  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  silver  and 
copper  mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  have  proved  very  pro- 
ductive. Since  the  peace  with  the  Araucaniansi  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  their  frequent  incursions, 
have  been  covered  with  corn-fields,  the  demand  for  flour  and  wheat  being 
great  and  continual.  The  present  population  probably  exceeds  1,500,000 
souls,  not  including  the  Araucanians,  whose  numbers  are  not  known. 

5.  The  eight  provinces  of  Chile  occupy  the  following  number  of 
square  miles,  according  to  an  estimate : — 

A.     Coquimbo 48,000  ^ 

I      !  B.     Aconcagua     ' 14,000  ;  ] 

C.  Santiago    .••...      12,000 

D.  Colchagua 15,000  ;  s 

;  -.         E.     Made       .       .       .       .       .       .      12,000 

F.  Concepcion       ^       •       .       •       •      18,000 

G.  Valdivia 40,000 

H.     Chiloe 11,000 

170,000 
(A.)  The  Province  of  Coquimbo  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of 
Bolivia  to  the  river  Chuapa  (near  ST  30'  S.  lat.)  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Valles,  comprehending  the  larger  valleys  of  the  rivers  Copiapd, 
Huasco,  Coquimbo,  and  Limari,  with  several  smaller  ones.  It  consists 
of  the  former  provinces  of  Copiap6  and  Coquimbo.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce grain  enough  for  its  consumption,  particularly  in  the  northern 
valleys;  but  it  exports  large  quantities  of  fruit,  especially  flgs  and 
grapes.  There  are  numerous  mines  of  silver  and  copper,  the  produce  of 
which  is  chiefly  exported  to  other  countries ;  some  part  is  also  sent  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Chile,  as  a  return  for  provisions  which  are  im- 
ported. The  richest  silver-mines  are  near  Chanuncillo,  south-east  of 
Copiap6,  which  were'  discovered  in  1832.  Copiap6,  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  alx>ut  45  miles  from  the  sea,  has  nearly  3000  inhabit- 
ants.  The  port  is  bad,  as  the  swell  rolls  in  heavily,  and  the  landing 
is  very  difficult ;  but  much  copper,  and  copper-ore,  with  silver,  are 
shipped,  and  the  adjoining  village  has  probably  about  1000  inhabit- 
ants. ]3allenar,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Huasco,  about  45  miles 
from  the  sea,  has  only  lately  grown  up:  it  owes  its  prosperity  to  some 
silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  contains  about  7000  inhabit- 
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ants,  and  takes  its  name  from  Ballenagh  in  Ireland,  the  birth-place 
of  the  family  of  O'Higgins,  some  members  of  which  have  been  pre- 
sidents and  directors  of  Chile.  La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  the  capiul 
of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  sea ;  it  contains  nearly  8Q00  inhabitants,  and  exports  silver 
and  copper-ore :  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  one 
of  the  best  on  this  coast.  lUapel,  with  about  1 500  inhabitants,  is  in  a 
country  that  abounds  in  copper-ore. 

(B.)  The  Province  of  Aconcagua  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Valles,  including  the  Andes  to  the  east  of  it.  The  valleys  of  Chuapa, 
Quihmari,  Ligua,  and  Aconcagua  are  wide  and  fertile,  especially  the  last. 
This  province  is  composed  of  the  former  provinces  of  Quillota  and  Acon- 
cagua. Its  commercial  wealth  consists  in  its  agricultural  productions, 
especially  wheat  and  cattle.  It  has  also  some  mines  of  silver  and  copper, 
but  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Petorca,  they  are  not  rich.  A  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  plain,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua, 
and  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  contains  the  towns  of  San  Felipe 
and  Santa  Rosa  de  Aconcagua,  each  of  which  has  from  5000  te  60U0 
inhabitants ;  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  the  town  of 
Quillota,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  orchards. 

(C.)  The  Province  of  Santiago  comprehends  that  part  of  the  plains 
which  begins  on  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco, 
and  extends  from  that  ridge  to  the  Rio  Maypii.  It  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Santiago  and  Melipilli,  and  contains  a  few  silver-mines  in  the 
Andes  adjacent  to  the  plain,  but  the  produce  is  small.  The  products 
are  wheat  and  cattle.  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Mapocho,  an 
affluent  of  the  Maypii,  1691  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  regularly  built 
with  straight  and  wide  streets,  and  contains  a  fine  square,  in  which  are 
the  government  residence,  the  cathedral,  the  mint,  and  the  custom- 
house. The  population  is  about  40,000  souls ;  and  there  is  a  university. 
A  road  leads  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  the  most  important  harbour 
of  Chile,  which  is  formed  by  a  spacious  bay,  but  is  exposed  to  gales 
from  the  north-west,  which  prevail  in  the  winter.  The  town  is  thriving, 
and  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  a  narrow 
beach,  hardly  more  than  200  feet  wide,  and  backed  by  high  and  sterile 
mountains.  Many  houses  are  built  in  the  ravines  of  the  hills.  Wood 
and  water  are  very  scarce. 

(D.)  The  Province  of  Colchagua  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  plain 
which  extends  between  the  rivers  Maypii  and  Maule  from  the  Andes  to 
the  Pacific,  and  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of  Rancagua  and  Col- 
chagua. The  plains  are  very  fertile  and  produce  much  wheat ;  the 
cattle  are  very  numerous.  The  hilly  tract  along  the  coast  is  wooded, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maule  there  arc  timber-trees.    Tbeie  are 
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a  few  mines,  but  they  are  not  rich.  Rancagua  and  San  Fernando  are 
towns  of  moderate  size,  and  Villa  de  Curiieico  is  the  capital.  These 
towns  are  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Andes.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Maule  is  a  small  harbour  called  La  Constitucion. 

(E.)  The  Province  of  Maule,  which  extends  from  the  river  Maule  to 
the  river  Itata,  is  probably  the  most  fertile  part  of  Chile.  It  is  not  so 
level  as  the  other  parts  of  the  plains,  the  surface  being  undulating,  and 
in  many  parts  even  hilly :  the  level  tracts  are  not  extensive.  It  pro- 
duces every  kind  of  European  grain,  but  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  still  the 
principal  object  of  the  agriculturist.  Wine  and  tobacco  are  exported 
to  the  other  provinces.  The  countries  along  the  Maule  river  contain 
extensive  forests  and  good  timber,  which  is  used  in  the  harbour  of 
Constitucion  for  boat-building.  Copper  occurs  in  some  places,  but  it  is 
not  much  worked.  It  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of  Maule  and 
Chilian.     Talca  and  Chilian  are  small  towns. 

(F.)  The  Province  of  Concepcion  comprehends  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Itata  and  Biobio.     It  consists  of  the  former  provinces  of 
Itata,  Here,  and  Puchacal,  and  contains    the    most  extensive  plains 
in  Chile.     The  iravesia  of  Yiunbel  is  sixty  miles  long   and  nearly 
as  wide,  and  almost  a  desert.     The  Isla  de  la  Laxa  is  about  the  same 
size,  but  it  is  covered  with  grass  and  of  considerable  fertility.     The 
forests  on  the  hilly  tract,  which  separates  the  plains  from  the  Pacific, 
consist  only  of  small  trees,  which  are  not  adapted  for  ship-building,  but 
the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees.  Some  wine 
is  exported.     Coal  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality.     Com 
and  hides  are  sent  to  other  parts.     Concepcion,  about  two  miles  from 
the  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  once  the  capital 
of  Chile,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Araucanians ;  since  its  destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1835,  it  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.     Its  harbour,  Talcahuano, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  distant  to  the  north,  is  formed  by  a  spacious 
and  safe  bay.     The  town,  which  stands  on  its  southern  shores,  was  like- 
wise destroyed  in  1835.     On  the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Biobio,  and  in  the  Isla  de  la  Laxa,  there  are  several  small  fortresses, 
erected  to  protect  the  country  against  the  incursions  of  the  Araucanians. 
(G.)  The  Province  of  Valdivia  is  also  called  Araucania,  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Araucanians.     It  extends  from  the 
river  Biobio  southward  to  the  river  Osoruo,  the  country  south  of  the 
last-mentioned  river  forming  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Chiloe.     Agricul- 
tural settlements  of  whites  occur  only  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Biobio,  where  several  small  fortresses  have  been  erected,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Valdivia.     The  remainder  is  occupied  by  the 
native  tribes.     Timber  and  cattle  are  exported.     Valdivia,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  has  an  excellent  hc^rbour,  is  well  fortified,  and  contains 
about  2000  inhabitanU, 
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(H.)  The  Province  of  Chiloe  consists  of  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  of  a  tract  of  country  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Ancud 
and  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  vhich,  according  to  some  authorities,  extends 
northward  to  the  river  Maullin,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Osomo.  On  the  continent  there  are  the  districts  of  Carel- 
mapii  and  Calbuco.  The  island  of  Chiloe  is-  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on 
an  average,  40  miles  wide :  the  area  may  be  about  4000  square  miles. 
The  western  shores  of  the  island  are  uninhabited :  they  consist  of  rocky 
masses  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  to  the  height  of  1500  or  3000  feet 
The  eastern  shores  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  their  natural  state 
covered  with  fine  forests.  They  are,  however,  thinly  inhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Castro.  Many  rocky 
islands  are  dispersed  over  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  most  of  which  are 
inhabited ;  those  of  Quinchao  and  Lemuy  are  very  populous.  There 
are  no  inhabitants  south  of  the  island  of  Caylin.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
settlements  of  Calbuco  and  Carelmapii  are  chiefly  Indians,  who  are  few 
in  number,  and  mostly  occupied  in  preparing  timber.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chiloe  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  are  also  aborigines. 
The  whole  population  of  the  province  in  1832  amounted  to  43,000. 
The  exports  are  timber,  wheat,  and  hams.  San  Carlos,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  an  excellent 
harbour :  it  is  a  thriving  place,  with  about  4000  inhabitants. 

6.  The  facility  with  which  foreign  manufactured  goods  can  be  im» 
ported  into  Chile  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  such  manufactures 
as  exist  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  But  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population  use  home-made  stufls,  especially  woollen,  the  importation 
of  British  manufactures  is  not  yet  very  considerable,  though  it  is  fast  in- 
creasing :  steam-boats  from  England  are  said  to  have  just  reached  Chile. 

The  commerce  of  Chile  is  very  considerable.  The  annual  imports 
amount  to  nearly  1 ,500,000/.;  those  of  Great  Britain  alone,  acc<frding  to 
an  average  of  nine  years  (1829-1831),  are  725,000/.  They  chiefly, 
consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  crockery,  &c. ; 
other  manufactured  articles  are  imported  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Hamburg.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  bullion,  copper-ore,  hides, 
and  seal-skins.  The  commerce  with  the  other  American  republics  is 
very  considerable,  as  nearly  all  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
partly  supplied  with  wheat,  flour,  fruits,  and  jerked  beef  from  Chile. 
The  returns  are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  spirits,  and  some  minor 
articles.    Wheat  and  flour  are  occasionally  sent  to  Sydney  in  Australia. 

7.  The  northern  districts  of  Chile  are  said  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  When  Pizarro  had  overthrown  the  empire 
of  the  Incas,  Almagro  entered  Chile  and  subjected  the  northern  pro- 
vinces without  resistance ;  but  farther  south  he  was  not  successful.  His 
successor,  Valdivia,  however,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Biobio,  but  all  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Arauct- 
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niauB  failed.  In  1810  the  inhabitants  rose  against  Spain/  hut  they 
were  defeated  in  1814  at  Rancagua  by  General  Osorio,  and  obliged  to 
submit.  In  1817  San  Martin  entered  the  country  with  an  army  from 
Mendosa,  and  gained  the  battles  of  Chacabuco  (1817)  and  Maypii 
(1818),  the  result  of  which  was  the  complete  independence  of  the 
country.  The  constitution,  which  was  then  adopted  and  is  still  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  law,  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  central 
government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  director.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate  is  to  consist  of  twenty  members  at  the  most,  and  every  15,000 
inhabitants  send  a  member  to  the  house  of  representatives. 


PATAGONIA  AND  THE  ANTARCTIC  ARCHIPELAGO. 

1.    StuaiioTiy  Extent y  Boundary^  Climate ^  and  Productions. 

2.  Inhabitants, 

1.  Patagonia,  together  with  the  Antarctic  Archipelago,  occupies  the 
most  southern  part  of  South  America,  extending  from  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Cusu  I>eubu  in  39^  S.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn,  (56^  S.  lat.)>  &  dis- 
tance of  about  1 180  miles.  It  lies  between  64^  and  76^  W.  long.,  and 
varies  in  width  between  420  and  200  miles,  growing,  narrower  towards 
the  south.  It  extends  across  the  whole  South  American  continent  from 
the  Atlantic.to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  42^  S.  lat.  It  borders  on 
the  north-west,  between  40^  and  42?  N.  lat.  on  Chile,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Patagonian  Andes.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  the  river  Cusu  Leubu.  On  all  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  Ocean. 

It  comprehends  two  regipns,  differing  in  surface  and  climate.  Along 
the  Pacific  the  Patagonian  Andes  occupy  the  country  to  a  distance  vary- 
ing between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  part  is 
excessively  wet,  and  the  rains  are  abundant  all  the  year  round.  Strong 
western  gales  occur  nearly  every  day.  The  moisture  prevents  both  ex- 
cessive cold  in  winter,  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  This  mountain- 
region  is  covered  with  trees,  except  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
vegetation  is  vigorous  north  of  48^,  but  stunted  farther  south.  The 
remainder  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Patagonian  plains,  which 
slope  gradually  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which  are 
nearly  a  desert,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  :  gales  from  the  west  prevail 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  winters  are  extremely  severe ;  a  few  shrubs 
and  coarse  grass  are  all  the  vegetation. 

No  part  of  this  country  is  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  live  on  their 
herds  of  horses,  and  by  the  chase  of  the  wild  cattle,  which  are  found  in 
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the  northern  diatricts,  and  of  the  guanacoes,  and  cavias,  armadillos,  and 
emus,  which  abound  in  the  more  fertile  tracts.  There  are  also  pumas 
and  wolves,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  seals  and  sea- lions. 
Fish  is  very  abundant  in  the  inlets  of  the  western  coast :  salt-lakes 
are  found  in  several  places  along  the  eastern  shores. 

2.  The  plains  on  the  continent  as  well  as  on  King  Charles's  Southland 
are  inhabited  by  the  Patagonians,  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by  their 
size,  though  modem  travellers  have  not  found  them  to  be  such  giants  as 
they  were  described  by  some  older  voyagers ;  their  average  height  seems 
to  be  about  six  feet  or  somewhat  more.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and 
travel  with- great  speed  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
They  are  divided  into  four  tribes :  the  Chulian,  living  near  the  Andes ; 
the  Moluche,  who  occupy  the  interior ;  and  the  Pehuelche,  who  live  in 
the  trait  along  the  coast.  The  Tehuelhet  inhabit  the  plains  adjacent  to 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

The  mountain-region  is  inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  as  they  are  called 
from  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  are  of  a  short  stature,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches.  They  live 
by  fishing  in  the  numerous  inlets  by  which  their  country  is  intersected, 
and  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  their  canoes.  In  some  fea- 
tures they  resemble  the  Mongol  race.  Their  language  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Patagonians. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Fernando  Magalhaens,  in  1519.  The 
Spauiards  twice  made  an  attempt  to  form  a  settlement.  In  1572  they 
sent  a  colony  to  Port  Famine  on  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  north-east  of 
Cape  Froward,  which  was  abandoned  in  1586.  In  1780  a  settlement 
was  made  at  Port  San  Julian,  and  abandoned  three  years  afterwards. 
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1.  The  republics  which  are  sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Republic, 
but  more  commonly  La  Plata,  (or  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata,)  from 
the  wide  actuary  of  Uiat  name,  lie  between  21°  and  41^  S.  lat.  and  5dP  30' 
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and  IT  W.  long.  Along  66®  W.  long,  they  extend  from  south  to  north 
1 120  mile9,  and  in  the  parallel  of  34^  S.  lat.  880  miles  from  cast  to  west. 
On  the  south  the  river  Cusu  Leuhu  constitutes  the  boundary  line 
between  them  and  Patagonia.  On  the  east  they  are  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cusu  Leubu  (41°  S.  lat.)  to  32* 
S.  lat.  Farther  north  the  Argehtine  Republic  borders  on  Brazil,  which 
extends  also  along  the  northern  line  as  far  west  as  the  river  Paraguay, 
(58^  W.  long.)  and  west  of  that  river  is  followed  by  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia.  The  principal  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  along  the  western 
border,  separating  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  department  of  Ata- 
cama,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia,  and  from  Chile. 

When  these  countries  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1810,  they 
formed  a  union,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  but 
in  a  few  years  the  provincial  governments  neglected  to  send  deputies  to 
the  congress,  and  from  that  time  they  have  constituted  independent  re* 
publics,  having  no  political  connection  except  what  arises  from  their 
proximity  to  one  another. 

2.  The  most  important  of  these  Republics  is  that  of  Pttenot  Ayrcn^  which 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Bahia  Blanca  (White  Bay)  on  the 
south,  39°  S.  lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  it  also  occupies  the 
southern  shores  of  that  festuary,  and  continues  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Parang  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio,  a  small  river  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  republic  of  Santa  Ft5.  The  western  boundary  of  this 
republic  begins  on  the  south  in  the  Bahia  Blanca,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Neposta,  whence  it  runs  in  a  north -north-east  direction  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan,  where  the  fortress  of 
Laguna  Blanca  stands,  (near  36°  SO'  S.  lat.,  and  61°  W.  long.) 
Hence  it  continues  due  north  to  the  fortress  of  Cruz  de  Guerra  (35°  SO' 
S.  lat)  and  from  that  place  to  the  fortress  of  Melinqu<$  (33^  42^  S.  lat.) 
This  line  divides  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  territory  of  the  southern  In- 
dians. A  line  drawn  from  Melinque  eastward  to  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 
constitutes  the  boundary-line  between  the  republics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Santa  Ft^.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  lines  occupies  about  75,000 
square  miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  northern  part,  which  is  about  two-thirds'of  the  whole,  is  a  portion 
of  the  EJastern  Pampas  ;  the  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  a  dead  level, 
only  diversified  by  slight  depressions  and  small  elevations.  This  country 
contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  cultivable  land,  and  nearly  the  whole 
frimishes  good  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  of  country  south  of 
the  Rio  Salado,  which  is  very  low,  and  covered  with  swamps  or  lakes. 
The  most  southern  portion,  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  that 
of  Ventana.  The  plain,  which  divides  both  ranges,  appears  likewise  to 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  arable  land,  but  no  part  of  it  isundet 
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cultivation.  The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  resembles  that  of 
Southern  Italy :  ice  hardly  ever  occurs  thicker  than  a  crown-piece, 
while  in  summer  the  thermometer  rises  to  90°.  The  north  wiuds,  which 
prevail,  have  a  still  greater  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  than 
the  sirocco  at  Naples,  or  the  solano  in  Spain.  They  produce  a  great 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  greiit  mental  irritability  :  the  south- 
western winds,  or  pamperos,  are  terrible  gales,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning;  but  they  purify  the  air.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  climate  is  as  severe  as  in  SO''  N.  lat.  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
healthy.  Both  regions  have  sufficient  rain  for  the  support  of  a  vigorous 
vegetation  :  the  rains'  are  most  abundant  before  the  setting  in  of  the  cold 
weather  in  April  and  May. 

The  commercial  wealth  of  Buenos  Ayrei  consists  in  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural products.  The  number  of  black  cattle  that  pasture  on  the 
pampas  is  stated  to  exceed  one  million.  Hides,  hair,  and  horns  are  ex- 
ported, and  also  tallow,  and  jerked  beef.  The  hides  weigh  from  50  to 
60  pounds  on  an  average.  Horses  are  also  very  numerous,  and,  as  well 
as  mules  and  asses,  are  exported.  Of  late  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved,  and  wool  now  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ground  was  formerly  so  much  neglected,  that  com 
and  flour  were  imported,  but  wheat  is  now  exported  to  some  amount. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  on  the  south  shores  of 
the  La  Plata,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uraguay,  on  level 
ground,  and  several  feet  above  the  water.  Vessels  of  moderate  size  may 
sail  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  town,  but  they  cannot  approach  it  on  account 
of  some  extensive  shoals 'which  intervene  between  the  shores  and  the  deep 
water.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out|  consisting  of  straight  streets  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles.  Nearly  all  the  streets  are  now 
paved  with  granite.  The  houses  are  mostly  low,  few  of  them  having 
more  than  one  story,  and  accordingly  the  town  covers  at  least  twice  the 
surface  which  would  be  required  for  any  European  city  of  the  same  po- 
pulation. The  only  public  buildings  which  have  any  architectural 
pretensions  are  the  churches ;  but  most  of  them  are  unfiuished.  The 
town  is  badly  provided  with  water :  that  which  is  got  from  wells  is 
brackish,  and  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  tanks,  in  which  the 
rain-water  is  collected  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  water  of 
the  river  is  good,  but  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  town. 
Water-carriers  retail  it  to  the  lower  classes.  The  population  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  whites ;  the  number  of  mulattoes  being  small, 
and  that  of  the  negroes  still  smaller.  It  amounts  to  about  80,000  souls ; 
and  chiefly  consists  of  landed  proprietors  and  merchants.  No  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  seat  of  government, 
has  a  university,  an  observatory,  a  public  library,  and  some  scientific 
establishments.  There  is  a  Protestant  church  for  the  English,  and  a 
Presbyterian  chapel  for  the  Scotch.    The  commerce  of  this  town  ia  con« 
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siderablc,  as  it  is  the  principal  place  whence  the  productions  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata  are  sent  to  foreign  markets,  and  through  which  they 
are  provided  with  foreign  goods.  ^ 

The  population  of  the  whole  Republic  probably  does  not  much  exceed 
200,000.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  the  country  is  easily  explained,  when  it  is  observed  that 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  whole  country  are  only  used  as  pas- 
ture-grounds.  Since  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  cultivation,  this 
disproportion  has  decreased,  and  still  continues  to  decrease.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  or  Captain-General,  as  he  it 
styled,  who  is  elected  for  five  years.  He  is  aided  by  a  council  of  minis- 
ters, appointed  by  himself,  but  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or  Legislative 
Assembly,  of  the  republic  by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  Junta  itself 
consists  of  44  deputies,  one-half  of  whom  are  annually  renewed  by 
popular  election. 

A  chain  of  mud  fortresses  is  established  along  the  western  boundary- 
line  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Bahia  Blanca  to  Fort  Melinqut^,  to  keep 
in  check  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the  republic  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  and  frequently  extend  their  predatory  incursions  to  the 
settlements  of  the  whites  north  of  35^  S.  lat.  The  Indian  country  is  very 
little  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  a  greater  variety  of  surface  and  soil 
than  the  Pampas.  The  Andes  do  not  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains,  but 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  hilly  tract,  about  100  miles  wide.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plains  there  is  an  extensive  hilly  tract,  especially  between 
63*  and  65*  W.  long.,  which  is  covered  with  forests.  On  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  hilly  region,  there  are  many  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  Sulphur  is  very  abundant  there,  and  coal  is  stated  to 
exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Neuguen  River.  Near  its  sources  there  are 
beds  of  rock-salt,  and  the  plains  adjacent  on  the  west  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  many  places,  which  covers  the  ground  like  a  crust. 
The  Indians  who  inhabit  these  countries  are  of  Araucanian  origin,  and 
divided  into  two  tribes.  The  Pehuenches  live  between  the  Andes  and  the 
river  Chadi  Leubu ;  and  the  Ranqueles,  or  Thistle  Indians,  west  of  the 
last-mentioned  river.  The  latter  tribe  frequendy  lay  waste  the  settle- 
ments of  the  whites  along  the  western  and  northern  boundary-line  of 
their  country,  when  the  thistles,  which  protect  the  whites  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  have  decayed  to  the  root.  Both  tribes  live  on 
the  flesh  of  mares  and  colts,  which  they  prefer  to  any  other.  They 
wander  about  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  obtain  a  little 
maize  or  wheat  from  Ihe  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  salt  and  cattle,  and 
blankets  which  are  manufactured  by  their  women.  They  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  smaller  tribes,  or  rather  families,  the  chiefs  of 
which  have  little  authority,  except  in  time  of  war. 

The  Spaniards  have  founded  a  town  within  the  territories  of  these 
Indians,  called  £1  Carmen,  or  Patagones,     It  is  built  on  the  northern 
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banks  of  the  riveir  Cusu  Leubii,  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  2000  souls,  of  whom  500  are  negroes.  The  banks 
of  the  ri^r  towards  the  sea  are  cultivated,  and  produce  fine  com.  There 
are  also  gardens,  in  which  apples,  figs,  walnuts,  cherries,  quinces, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  with  success.  The  in- 
habitants of  El  Carmen  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  send  to  Buenos 
Ayres  hides,  peltry,  seal  and  sea-elephants'  oil  and  sldns,  and  salt  The 
salt  is  obtained  from  some  salt-lakes  west  of  the  town :  it  is,  however, 
of  inferior  quality.  The  imports  of  Carmen  chiefly  consist  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  sugar,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Carmen  sends  a  representa- 
tive to  the  legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Uraguay,  or  Banda  OrientcUy  comprehends  the 
country  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  La  Plata  River  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Brazil,  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  river 
Uraguay  on  the  west.  The  boundary-line  between  Uraguay  and  Brazil 
is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Guarey,  or  Quarrain,  an  affluent  of  the 
Uraguay ;  and  farther  east  it  follows  the  elevated  tract  which  aeparates 
the  basins  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Rio  Negro  and  Yaguaron,  from 
those  which  flow  to  the  north  and  east.  A  portion  of  the  lakes  Mirim 
and  Manqueira  are  comprised  within  its  territories.  Along  the  Uraguay 
River  it  extends  nearly  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  along  the 
Atlantic  hardly  200  miles.  The  average  width,  from  east  to  west, 
exceeds  230  miles.  The  area  is  stated  to  be  nearly  70,000  square 
miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  more  than  England  and  Wales. 

The  surface  of  Uraguay  is  an  undulating  plain,  on  which  some  rocks 
of  small  elevation  protrude.  It  is  more  broken  towards  the  Atlantic,  and 
more  level  towards  the  Uraguay.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
rich  turf,  but  quite  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fruit- 
trees,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  among  which 
the  peach-tree  succeeds  best.  The  climate  is  mild :  frost  never  occurs, 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Rain 
is  rather  abundant  in  winter,  but  is  rare  in  summer.  Cultivation  is 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Cattle  and  horses  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  produce  of  the  herds  supply  the  articles  of  export,  as 
hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  and  jerked  beef.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  very 
limited.  There  are  some  copper-mines  north  of  Maldonado,  but  they  are 
not  rich,  and  are  only  worked  to  a  small  extent. 

Moute  Video,  the  capital,  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  a  tolerably 
good  harbour,  and  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souls.  Maldonado,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Plata,  has  a 
small,  but  very  safe  harbour,  some  little  trade,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
Colonia  del  Sagraniento,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has 
a  good  harbour  for  large  ships,  but  is  a  small  place. 

The  Republic  of  Entre  Rios  derives  its  name  from  being  situated 
between  the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Parana,  west  of  Uraguay.      On  the 
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north  it  is  divided  from  the  republic  of  Corrientes  by  the  Mocoreta,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Uraguay,  and  by  the  Sarandi,  a  tributary  of  the  Parank.  It 
covers  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles,  which  is  not  much  more  than  that 
of  Scotland,  the  islands  included.  The  southeni  extremity,  as  far  north 
as  33^  S.  lat.,  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  subject  to  annual  inundation. 
Farther  north,  the  country  has  an  midulatuig  surface,  but  north  of  35**  S. 
lat.  the  interior  is  a  swamp  overgrown  with  low  trees,  called  the  forest  of 
Montiel.  The  remainder  is  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  supplies  good 
pasture  for  cattle  and  horses,  from  which  all  the  articles  of  export — 
hides,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef — are  derived*  Cultivation  is 
limited  to  a  few  places.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.  There 
is  never  any  frost. 

Bajada  de  Santa  Ft^,  or  Parank,  the  capital,  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parank,  contains  6000  inhabitants ;  the  produce  of  the  country  is  mostly 
exported  from  this  place.  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uraguay,  has  2000  inhabitants,  but  little  trade. 

The  Republic  of  Corrientes  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of  Entre 
Rios  to  the  Rio  Parang,  where  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  separating 
Corrientes  from  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  which  lies  north.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  by  what  line  it  is  separated  from  the  republic  of 
Missiones,  which  lies  north-east  of  it.  The  surface  is  about  20,000 
square  miles,  or  about  5000  less  than  that  of  Ireland.  The  southern 
districts  have  an  undulating  surface,  which  is  partly  without  wood  and 
partly  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  bushes,  but  of  considerable  fertility. 
The  northern  districts  are  generally  swampy,  as  a  large  portion  of  them 
is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Ybera,  which  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  low  country.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fertile  tract.  tThe  climate  is 
much  warmer  than  that  of  Entre  Rios,  and  several  products,  which  re- 
quire a  hot  climate,  succeeil ;  as  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Maize  is  the 
most  common  grain.  A  kind  of  silk,  called  seta  silvestre,  made  by  a 
kind  of  caterpillar,  is  found  in  the  woods,  and  used  for  coarse  stufb. 
Cultivation  is  little  attended  to,  but  some  cotton  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
ported. 

Corrientes,  the  capital,  is  built  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Parauk  and  Paraguay :  it  has  about  4500  inhabitants,  and 
some  commerce. 

The  Republic  of  Missiones  extends  E.  N.  E.  of  Corrientes,  between  the 
rivers  Parank  and  Uraguay,  to  the  boundary-line  of  Brazil,  which  is 
formed  by  the  river  Pipiri  Mirim,  an  affluent  of  the  Uraguay,  and  the 
Rio  S.  Autoni  Mini,  an  affluent  of  the  Iguazu,  or  Curitiba,  and  this 
last-mentioned  river.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  undulating,  and  the  soil 
is  very  fertile.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Missiones,  which  the 
Jesuits  had  established  among  the  Guarani  Indians,  and  is  said  to  have 
once  had  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  which  at  present  is  reduced  to 
8000.    The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  excessively  hot;  the  country  pro- 
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duces  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a 
wilderness.  The  area  is  about  7S00  square  iniles,  or  about  1500  square 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  Yorkshire.  The  capital,  Candelaria,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Parang,  had  formerly  a  population  of  more  than  3000 
souls,  which  is  now  reduced  to  700. 

The  Republic  of  Pcaragttay  occupies  the  large  peninsula  formed  by  the 
parallel  courses  of  the  rivers  Parank  and  Paraguay,  and  by  their  con- 
fluence. The  Parank  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Brazil,  on  the  south- 
east from  Missiones,  and  on  the  south  from  Corrientes.  On  the  north  of 
Paraguay  is  Brazil :  and  the  boundary  between  both  states  is  formed  by 
the  river  Ivinheyma,  a  confluent  of  the  Parank,  and  the  Rio  Blanco,  a 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by  the  Sierra  de  Amambahy,  from  whose 
declivities  these  rivers  descend.  West  of  Paraguay  is  the  Ghran  Chaco. 
The  area,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  amounts  to  about  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  16,000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  three  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  At  the  southern  extremity  along  the  Parank, 
and  also  along  the  Paraguay,  as  far  north  as  Angostura,  the  cottntry  is 
low,  and  generally  covered  with  marshes,  but  without  trees.  Angostura 
is  a  small  village,  which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  narrow  bed  in 
which  the  Paraguay  flows  at  this  place.  Other  marshes  of  con- 
siderable extent  occur  farther  north  on  the  YpamS  Guazu;  but  there 
they  are  wooded.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  has  a  broken  surfince, 
frequently  rising  into  high  hills,  and  even  into  mountains  in  the 
Sierra  de  Amambahy  and  that  of  Maracayu,  but  the  elevations  have 
generally  gent\e  slopes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  large  trees,  but  the 
valleys  and  plains  are  mostly  without  wood,  and  have  fine  pasture- 
ground.  The  proportion  of  cultivable  land  is  very  considerable,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  Frost  does  not  occur,  and  oppressive  heat  is  not  frequent 
It  has  a  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  northern  tropic  (between 
March  and  June),  but  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  farther  north :  at  other  times  very  little  rain  falls.  The  productions 
are  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  them  supply  articles  of  export.  The 
most  important  is  the  Yerba-matt^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  which  formerly 
8,000,000  lbs.  were  exported.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  other  countries  farther  south;  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
cotton  are  also  exported.  The  indigo-plant  and  caoutchouc-tree  are 
found  wild.  The  river  Tibiquari,  which  traverses  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, is  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  inhabitants 
belong  mostly  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guarani,  which  was  civilised  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  mixed  race,  which  originated  from  the  union  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  Guaraui.  The  northern  districts  are  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  two  unconquered  tribes,  the  Mhayd  and  Guaycuru. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  an  irregularly  built  town,  stands  near  the  banks 
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of  the  Paraguay,  has  about  10,000  inhabiUnts,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  country.  Villa  Real  de  Concepcion,  with  4000 
inhabitants,  lies  farther  north  on  the  Paraguay,  and  is  the  place  to  whfch 
the  produce  of  the  Yerbales,  or  forests  of  yerba-matt^,  is  brought:  these 
forests  cover  the  hills,  which  are  from  60  to  80  miles  east  of  the  town. 

4.  The  Republic  o(  Santa  Fe  lies  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Parank, 
and  comprehends  also  the  peninsula  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Salado.  The  southern  boundary  is  determined  by  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 
which  separates  it  from  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  west  a  desert,  partly 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  partly  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  separates 
it  from  Cordova ;  and  on  the  north  it  stretches  towards  the  Laguna 
Salados  de  los  Porongos,  and  into  the  deserts  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Parank,  partly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  thistles,  and 
partly  with  low  mimosa  trees.  The  climate  is  characterized  by  want  of 
rain.  Between  1827  and  1830  so  little  rain  fell,  that  even  the  thistles 
failed,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  wild  animals,  and  birds 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  Cattle  and  horses  constitute  the 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country.  The  river  Tercero  or  Carcaranal 
traverses  the  country  and  is  navigable.  In  the  northern  districts  there 
is  a  small  tribe  of  the  widely-spread  nation  of  the  Guaycurus,  living  in  a 
state  of  independence. 

Suita  Ft^,  the  capital,  is  a  small  but  well-built  place,  with  4000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  which  is  united  by 
an  arm  to  the  Rio  Parank,  though  the  confluence  of  both  rivers  takes 
place  30  miles  farther  south.  Rosario  is  a  considerable  place,  built  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  river  Parank. 

The  Republic  of  Cordova  lies  west  of  Santa  Ft5.  An  uninhabited 
country  separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  Fe.  On  the  north  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Republics  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Catamarca  by  the 
Travesia  de  Ambargasta  and  the  Great  Salinas.  The  last-mentioned 
region  divides  it  also  from  Rioja,  which  is  on  the  north-west.  On  the 
west  it  is  contiguous  to  the  sterile  and  thinly-inhabited  country  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  S.  Luis  de  la  Punta,  and  here  the  boundary  runs  pa- 
rallel to,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  river  Quarto,  so  that  the  basin  of 
the  river  is  included  within  the  territories  of  Cordova.  On  the 
south  it  extends  to  the  territory  of  the  southern  Indians ;  but  there  are 
no  settlements  south  of  34"*  S.  lat.  These  limits  comprehend  the  whole 
mountain  system  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  which  occupies  the  western 
half  of  this  republic.  From  the  numerous  ridges  of  these  mountains  there 
descend  many  rivers  and  streams,  which  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  valleys 
and  the  plains  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  mountains;  but  they  are  lost 
in  the  arid  country  which  they  enter  in  their  farther  course,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rio  Tercero,  which,  under  ^he  name  of  Carcaranal,  joins 
the  Parang.     The  climate  is  a  medium  between  the  extreme  humidity 
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of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  great  dryness  of  the  countries  north  of  the 
Great  Salinas.  In  summer  the  air  is  dry  and  intensely  sultry :  in  winter 
currents  of  chill  air  sometimes  lower  the  thermometer  30  degrees  in  a 
few  hours,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain  then  falls.  The  soil,  generally 
a  sandy  loam,  is  not  fit  for  cultivation  without  irrigation,  hut  the  rains 
and  the  streams  support  a  vigorous  growth  of  grass.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  reared  in  ahundance.  Much  maize  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys, 
and  a  little  wheat  is  raised  in  several  places.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern 
Europe  succeed.  No  wine  is  made;  but  it  is  imported  from  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  and  Rioja.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  nearly  uik- 
inhabited  and  chiefly  covered  with  low  mimosa  trees. 

Cordova,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  small  river  Primero,  in  a  valley 
about  200  feet  below  the  surrounding  plains.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral ;  it  has  a  university  erected  by  the 
Jesuits,  which  in  foi  mer  times  was  celebrated ;  the  population  amounts  to 
14,000  souls.  Alta  Gracia,  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  contains  4000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Luis  dela  Punfa  lies  west  of  Cordova  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  Desaguadero,  which,  issuing  from  the  lakes  of  Guana- 
cache,  falls  into  the  Bevedcro.  On  the  south  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
country  of  the  Ranqucles ;  but  no  settlements  have  been  established  south 
of  34°  S.  lat.  On  the  north  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
travesia  or  desert  which  borders  on  the  Great  Salinas.  It  is  a  very 
poor  country.  The  northern  di.tricts  are  almost  uninhabited,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  low  mimosas ;  in  others  they  are  without  trees 
and  vegetation,  and  covered  with  saline  efflorescences  or  with  sand. 
The  southern  districts  are  traversed  by  low  rocky  ridges  connected  with 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  The  countr)*  between  these  ridges  is  a  suc- 
cession of  stony  and  sandy  flats,  only  interrupted  by  a  few  watercourses, 
along  which  some  grassy  tracts  occur.  It  has  few  pasture  grounds 
for  cattle,  and  its  wealth  consists  in  its  herds  of  goats.  There  are  some 
silver-mines  in  the  Cerro  Solosta,  called  Las  Carolinas,  which  are  worked 
on  a  small  scale.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  dry  and  hot ;  rain  seldom 
occurs. 

San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  the  capital,  is  a  poor  place,  with  1500  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  Republic  of  Mtndoza  comprehends  the  country  west  of  the  De- 
saguadero de  Gunnacache  as  far  as  the  Andes,  including  the  vale  of 
IJspallata.  On  the  north,  the  boundary  between  it  and  Sao  Juan  de  h 
Frontera  lies  near  32®  S.  lat.  Southward  it  extends  to  the  country  of  the 
Ranqueles,  and  some  settlements  have  been  formed  as  far  south  as  S5*  3. 
lat.  With  the  exception  of  the  Paramillo  Rimge,  or  eastern  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  some  offsets  of  this  last-mentioned  chain,  the  country  is  t 
level.  The  soil  consists  of  And,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  quite  des- 
titute of  glass,  but  Ikere  Siud  tK<iie  covered  with  mimosa  trees.     When 
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irrigated,  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  lucerne. 
Rain  and  dew  are  very  rare,  except  in  the  southern  dibtricts  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  Diamante,  where  they  are  so  abundant  that  corn  may  be 
raised  without  irrigation.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  though  a  great 
degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in  summer.  It  is  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  the  produce  of  which,  consisting  of  figs,  peaches, 
apples,  nuts,  olives,  and  wine,  constitutes  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
There  are  some  silver-mines  in  the  Paramillo  Range  on  the  side  of  the 
Yale  of  Uspallata,  but  they  are  not  worked  at  present.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  not  numerous,  but  mules  are  exported. 

Mendoza,  the  capital,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Paramillo  Range,  4891  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  a  neat,  well- 
built  town  with  12,000  inhabitants.  Two  well-frequent«d  roads  lead  from 
this  place  to  Chile,  over  the  Andes,  by  the  mountain* passes  of  Uspallata 
and  of  Portillo.  San  Martin,  or  Villa-nucva,  west  of  Mendoza,  is  a 
thriving  place  with  2000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Juan  dc  la  Frontera  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  Andes  from  32^  S.  to  30  S.  )at.,and  comprehends  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata.  The  eastern  districts  are  part  of  the  extensive 
travesia  which  .occupies  the  northern  part  of  th«  Republic  of  San  Lui9, 
and  approaches  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  The  western 
portion  of  this  country  is  occupied  by  several  offsets  of  the  Andes,  en- 
closing wide  and  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Mendoza, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  produce  of  wheat  is  generally  50  for  1,  and  in  some 
places  200  for  1.  The  climate  is  very  pleasant,  though  dry.  Neither 
rain  nor  dew  occurs,  but  the  heat  is  not  excessive.  It  is  very  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  wine  constitutes  the  principal  article  of 
export.  In  the  district  of  Jachal,  which  lies  contiguous  t(9  the  Republic 
of  Hioja,  there  are  some  gold-mines,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
The  eastern  districts,  or  those  which  lie  cast  of  the  Rio  dc  ?an  Juan,  where 
it  flows  southward  to  the  Lakes  of  Quanacache,  are  like  the  northern  por- 
tion of  San  Luis,  a  desert  partly  covered  with  low  mimosas,  and  partly 
with  sand  or  a  salt  efflorescence. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  8000.  It  has  some  commerce  in  the 
wines  and  brandies,  which  are  exported,  and  in  foreign  goods  which  are 
consumed  in  the  country  A  road  which  ascends  the  upper  course  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  leads  to  the  mountain-pass  of  Patos,  in  the  Andes, 
whence  it  descends  into  Chile  by  the  Vale  of  Putaendo. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Bioja  lies  principally  withiu  the  Andes,  between 
30**  and  28°  S.  lat. :  it  extends  over  the  two  valleys  formed  by  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  that  mountain-system,  and  the  two  detached  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  de  Famatina  and  Sierra  Velasco,  and  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  plain  east  of  the  last-mentioned  range.  The  Andes  divide  it  from 
Chile.     On  the  north  is  Catamarca,  separated  from  it  by  a  «l^\\Vs;  'asA. 
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thinly-inhabited  country.  On  the  east  of  Rioja  lies  the  desert  called  the 
Great  Salinas,  a  portion  of  which  is  considered  to  belong  to  this  re- 
public. A  travesia  or  sandy  desert  separates  it  from  San  Luis  and  San 
Juan.  It  is  naturally  and  politically  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
Vale  of  Guandacol,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra  de  Faroatina,  is 
fertile,  and  not  too  warm  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  sometimes  yields 
200  fold  ;  it  has  also  copper-mines ;  but  neither  the  wheat  nor  the  copper 
can  be  brought  to  market  on  account  of  the  expense.  Several  easy 
mountain-passes  are  said  to  lead  over  the  Andes  to  Huasco  and  Copiap6 
in  Chile.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  of  Indian  origin,  hunt  the 
•vicuna,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  its  skin  supplies  an  article  of  traffic. 
Between  the  Sierra  de  Famatina  and  the  Sierra  Velasco  is  the  Vale  of 
Famatina,  which  is  hot,  dry,  and  sterile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
considerable tracts,  in  which  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  attain  perfection. 
There  are  some  silver-mines,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The 
fertile  tract  which  lies  east  of  the  Sierra  Velasco>  and  borders  on  the 
Great  Salinas  on  the  east,  is  called  Arauca,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Wine  and  brandy  are  exported.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  there  are  grassy  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  called  Llanos,  which  supply  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
goats.     Rain  seldom  occurs. 

Rioja,  the  capital,  is  not  far  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ve- 
lasco. It  has  some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  and  between 
3000  and  4000  inhabiUnts. 

The  Republic  of  Catamarca  lies  farther  north,  extending  over  some 
valleys  which  run  south  and  north,  and  intersect  the  mountain-region  of 
the  Despoblado,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Andes.  An  elevated  range,  the  Sierra  Alta,  divides  it  from  Tucumau, 
and  a  still  more  elevated  range,  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  from  Salta,  which 
republics  are  east  and  north  of  it.  On  the  south  it  borders  on  the  great 
Salinas  and  on  Rioja.  The  principal  range  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from 
the  northern  district  of  Chile.  It  appears  to  contain  several  fertile 
valleys  between  the  mountains,  in  which  cattle  are  reared  and  com 
raised.  Cotton  and  red  pepper  are  cultivated  for  exportation ;  the  pepper 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Catamarca,  the  capital,  is  stated  to  contain  4000  inhabitants.  For- 
merly the  capital  was  London,  a  place  founded  about  the  time  when 
Philip  II.  married  Queen  Mary  of  England  :  it  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

The  Republic  of  Saniiago  del  Esiero  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Salinas,  between  2V  and  30°  S.  lat.,  and  62°  and  65°  \V.  long.  It 
extends  southward  to  the  hilly  region  surrounding  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
and  comprehends  the  Travesia  de  Ambargasta.  On  its  south-eastc-m 
boundary  is  the  Liguna  Salados  de  loa  Porongos,  and  on  its  banks  it 
borders  on  Santa  Fe.  On  the  north  it  is  contiguous  to  the  most  fertile 
districU  of  Tucuman,  but  both  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
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deserts ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gran  Chac6,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great 
Salinas.  It  consists  of  two  cultivable  tracts  of  great  length,  but  of  com- 
paratively small  widthy  which  extend  along  both  banks  of  the  two  rivers 
Dulce  and  Salado,  and  vary  from  one  to  five  miles  in  width.  The 
country  between  these  tracts  is  less  sterile  than  the  Great  Salinas  or 
the  Gran  Chac6,  and  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  but  it  appears 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  even  for  pasture.  On  the  cultivable  tracts  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  yield  good  crops.  Cochineal  to  some  extent  is  collected, 
as  well  as  honey  and  wax.  The  climate  of  this  republic  is  considered 
to  be  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are 
many  families  of  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua  language ;  and  this  is 
the  most  southern  country  to  which  that  language  extends.  Ponchos, 
blankets,  and  coarse  saddle-cloths  are  made  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants.  Matara  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  and  from 
that  place  downwards  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  river-boats. 

The  Republic  of  Tucuman,  north  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  lies  between 
2G**  and  27^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  62'  and  66"  W.  long.,  and  borders  on  Salta 
on  the  north.  The  Sierra  Aconquija  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  separates 
it  from  Catamarca,  and  on  the  east  it  stretches  beyond  the  Rio  Salado 
into  the  Gran  Chac6.  The  western  districts,  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  Sierra  Aconquija,  are  chiefly  covered  with  high  mountains,  among 
which  there  are  a  few  narrow  valleys.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
high  forest-trees,  and  contain  good  pasture.  There  are  also  some  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  central  part  of  the  republic,  which 
extends  over  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  un- 
dulating plain  of  Tucuman,  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Provinces  of 
La  Plata.  It  yields  rich  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar; 
all  which  products,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  supply 
articles  of  export.  The  black  cattle  are  of  large  size,  and  the  horses  and 
mules  are  of  a  good  breed.  Horses  and  mules  are  exported.  The  climate 
is  dry  and  hot,  but  salubrious.  The  eastern  districts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Salado  arc  rather  sterile,  and  there  are  only  a  few  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  A  great  number  of  Indians  within  this  republic 
speak  the  Quichua  language. 

Tucumnn,  the  capital,  stands  in  an  elevated  plain,  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  8000  inhabitants.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  sends  horses  and  mules  to  Bolivia. 

The  Republic  of  Scf //a  occupies  the  most  north-western  part  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Ilepublic  and  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Andes  of  the 
Despoblado,  the  extensive  valleys  by  which  the  eastern  part  of  that  moun- 
tain-region, is  furrowed,  and  the  plains  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Salado 
and  Vermejo  south  of  the  mountains.  In  extent  it  is  probably  not 
inferior  to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.    The  line  which  divides  it  from 
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Bolivia  on  tlic  north,  runs  across  the  tahle-land  of  Yavi,  along  the  ridge 
called  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  thence  crosses  the  Despoblado  itself. 
The  Desert  of  Atacamd  lies  west  of  it,  and  the  boundary-line  runs  along 
the  western  descent  of  the  Andes.  It  is  divided  from  Catamarca  and 
Tucuman  by  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  river  Tala,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Dulce.  On  the  south-east  and  east  it  stretches  far  into  the 
Gran  Chac6  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Vermejo.  The  norih-western 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  Despoblado,  a  region  elevated  above  the  line 
of  trees,  and  every  kind  of  cultivation.  The  few  inhabitants  of  Indian 
origin  collect  some  gold,  and  hunt  the  vicunas,  alpacas,  and  chinchillas, 
whose  skins  they  export.  They  bring  also  ice  and  salt  to  the  valleys. 
Near  the  southern  edge  of  the  Despoblado  are  the  silver-mines  of  S. 
Antonio  de  los  Cobres  and  of  Acay.  The  elevated  valleys,  which  extend 
to  some  distance  into  the  mountuin-mnss,  or  lie  alung  its  edges,  produce 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  maize,  and  have  good  pasture  on  the  decli- 
vities, which  are  mostly  well  wooded.  The  lower  valleys,  along  the 
rivers  Salado  and  Lavayen,  produce  rice,  maize,  and  tropical  plants, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vermejo 
cochineal  is  collected,{andHhe  coco-plant  (Erythroxylon  Peruviauum)  is 
raised ;  the  tree  from  which  the  yerba-matt^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  obtained, 
is  indigenous.  The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  productions.  On  the 
Despoblado  the  weather  all  the  year  round  resembles  our  winter,  while  the 
low  country  on  the  Rio  Vermejo  always  suffers  from  heat.  The  valleys 
have  a  more  or  less  temperate  climate,  according  as  they  approach  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  regions. 

Salta,  the  capital,  is  built  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  exposed  to  inun- 
dations; it  contains  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants  ;  its  commerce  is 
inconsiderable.  Jujuy,  with  4000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  wliicli  falls  into  the  Lavayen,  is  a  more  commercial 
place,  as  the  mountain -pass  begins  here  which  runs  northward  to  Tupiza, 
Potosi,  and  Chuquisaca  through  a  long  and  very  narrow  valley,  and  over 
the  Abra  de  Cortadcras,  on  which  it  rises  to  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  A  few  years  ago  Jujuy  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  a  re- 
public independent  oF  Salta,  but  we  do  not  know  with  what  result, 

6.  We  have  only  vague  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  republics, 
which  are  as  follow  ;^ 

Bucnoa  Ayrcs  contains  from      .      .  180,000  to  200,000 

Uraguay 100,000  „  120,000 

Entre  Rios 30,000  „  35,000 

Corrientes 35,000  ,,  40,000 

Missioncs 8,000  „  10,000 

Parnguny 300,000  „  500,000 

Santa  F(^ 15,000  „  20,000 

Cordova 80,000  „  85,000 

Saw  Luis 20,000  „  25,000 
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Mendoza 35,000  to  40,000 

San  Juan 22,000  „  25,000 

Rioja 18,000  „  20,000 

Cataoiarca 80,000  „  35,000 

Santiago 45,000  „  50,000 

Tucuman 40,000  „  45,000 

Salta 50,000  „  60,000 


1,008,000    „  1,320,000 

In  the  southern  republics  the  population  consists  almost  entirely  of 
whites.  In  Paraguay,  the  Missiones  and  Corrientes,  the  Guarani 
Indians,  who  were  oivihzed  by  the  Jesuits,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  Many  Indian  families  are  also  settled  in  Entre  Rios,  Santa  F($» 
and  Cordova.  In  the  northern  republics  (north  of  28^  S.  lat.)  there 
are  Peruvian  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  they 
increase  in  number  as  we  proceed  northward.  A  great  portion  of 
the  country  is  still  the  undisturbed*  property  of  savage  tribes.  Nume- 
rous  tribes  inhabit  the  Gran  Chac6,  or  country  between  the  Para* 
guay  and  Parank  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Salado  on  the  west.  The 
Guaycuru  tribe  seems  to  be  the  most  numerous,  and  a  branch  of  them^ 
recently  lived  on  the  west  of  the  Rio  Salado,  near  the  Lagnna  Salados  de 
los  Porongos,  but  it  is  now  nearly  extirpated.  The  Ranqueles  inhabit 
the  country  south  of  35^  S.  lat.  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Andes. 

The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable :  only  a  few  woollen  stufis 
are  made  at  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
British  manufactures  are  now  chiefly  used. 

The  internal  commerce  is  considerable,  as  almost  every  republic  pro- 
duces something  peculiar,  which  is  in  demand  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  also  facilitated  by  the  level  character  of  the  country,  and 
its  climate,  which  is  generally  dry  ;  the  roads  also  are  good.  The  naviga- 
tion on  the  Paraguay  river  extends  to  the  northern  boundary  of  these 
republics  ;  on  the  Parank  to  the  Island  of  Apipt^,  and  on  the  Uraguay 
to  the  Salto  Chico :  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  ascend  these  rivers  to 
the&e  respective  places.  By  this  inland  navigation  the  products  of  the 
northern  republics  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Monte  Video,  whence 
they  are  exported.  But  the  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  countries 
is  very  limited;  horses  and  mules  were  formerly  exported  in  large 
numbers  to  Bolivia  and  Peru,  but  since  the  mines  in  these  countries 
have  fallen  off,  this  traffic  has  almost  entirely  ceased  ;  there  is,  however, 
some  commercial  intercourse  between  Mendoza  and  Chile,  by  the  moun- 
tain-pass of  Uspallata. 

The  maritime  commerce  is  concentrated  in  the  two  ports  of  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  each  of  which  is  entered  by  near  300  vessels 
annually.  The  imports  are  chiefly  manufacture?,  especially  British, 
wine,  brandy,  spirits,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some  other  less  im- 
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portant  articles ;  the  returns  are  gold  and  silver,  and  borse-bides*  jerked 
beef,  horns,  horse-hair,  wool,  tallow,  and  chinchilla  and  nutria  skins ; 
com  and  flour  are  sentot  Brazil.  The  exports  of  Montevideo  amount  in 
yalue  to  about  800,000/.,  and  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  1,300,000/. 
Monte  Video  exports  the  produce  of  Uraguay,  Entre  Rios,  and  Cor- 
rientes,  and  supplies  these  countries  with  foreign  commodities.  The 
other  republics  receive  foreign  commodities  through  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
send  their  produce  to  that  place.  Paraguay  has  had  no  foreign  intercourse 
since  1814,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Dr.  Francia,  the  dictator. 

7.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis ;  and  in 
1530  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  up  it  as  far  as  Asuncion  in  Paraguay.  In 
1534  the  Spaniards  sent  a  colony  to  Paraguay,  and  thence  they  gradually 
spread  over  the  country.  In  1580  Don  Juan  de  Garay  built  the  town  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Jesuits  civi- 
lized the  Guarani  in  Paraguay  and  the  Missiones,  but  they  were  expelled 
in  1768.  In  1808,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Spain,  the 
country  adhered  to  the  old  dynasty,  and  in  1810  erected  a  separate  govern- 
ment. But  Paraguay  did  not  submit  to  the  Junta,  and  formed  a  distinct 
government,  of  which,  in  1814,  Dr.  Francia  became  dictator.  The  policy 
of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  afler  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  did  nut 
satisfy  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  in  1816  they  declared  their  in- 
dependence in  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Tucumon.  In  1819  they 
formed  a  .federal  government,  but  they  soon  disagreed  respecting  its 
power,  and  the  union  was  dissolved.  Each  of  these  republics  has  an 
entirely  independent  government :  the  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and 
bouse  of  representatives;  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president  or 
governor.  But  in  most  of  these  republics  the  president  or  governor  ex- 
ercises absolute  power. 


BRAZIL. 

1.  Situation^  Extent^  Boundaries,  2.  Surface  and  Soily  Mountains 
and  Plainn^  Rivers  and  Lakes.  3.  Climate  and  Productions.  4. 
Inliabitants  and  Population.  5.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns. 
6.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,     7.  History  and  Govcrnmcfit. 

1.  The  empire  of  Brazil  comprehends  the  most  eastern  portion  of 
South  America ;  the  most  northern  point  is  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro,  north  of  4°  N.  lat. ; 
the  most  southern  part  is  along  the  boundary-line  between  Uraguay  and 
Brazil,  which  traverses  the  Lake  of  Mirim,  and  terminates  on  the 
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Atlantic  between  32^  and  33^  S.  lat.  The  length  from  north  to  south 
exceeds  2600  miles.  The  greatest  width  occurs  between  5^  and  10^  S. 
lat,  where  it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (35°  W. 
long.)  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Yavari  (72°  W.  long.),  a  distance  of 
more  than  ^500  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  ia 
about  2,800,000  square  miles,  or  at  least  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  south-east,  east,  and  north-east. 
On  the  north  are  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Guayana,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela.  The  line  which  separates  the  European  possessions 
from  Brazil  begins  on  the  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oyapoc, 
which  by  treaty  has  been  determined  as  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  French  Guayana.  From  the  source  of  this  river  it  turns  westward, 
following  the  Serra  de  Acaray,  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the 
ocean  from  those  that  join  the  Amazonas.  Near  59^  W.  long,  and  2? 
N.  lat.  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  after  reaching  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Pacaraima  (4^  N.  lat.),  it  continues  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Parima,  whence  it  runs  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  1®  N.  lat.  Farther 
west,  a  straight  line,  cutting  the  course  of  the  river  Guainia,  between 
S.  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro  and  S.  Jos«^  de  Marabitanos,  is  considered  to 
form  the  line  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  The  boundary-line  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Ecuador,  which  lies  west  of  it,  has  not  been  determined. 
The  meridian  of  70°  W.  long,  is  usually  considered  as  the  boundary,  but 
the  Brazilians  claim  some  countries  which  lie  farther  west.  South  of  the 
Amazonas,  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  is  contiguous  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  It  is  divided  from  Peru  by  the  river  Yavari,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Amazonas  to  its  source,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  11**  N.  lat. 
It  then  stretches  alung  this  parallel  eastward  to  the  Rio  Madeira,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  last-roebtioned  river,  upwards  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  Beni.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Madeira  and  Beni  commences 
the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  which  follows  the  Madeira 
to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  the  Mamore  and  Guaporc^, 
and  the  course  of  the  last- mentioned  river  for  some  distance;  but 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ubahi  and  Paragau  it  leaves  the 
Guaport^,  and  runs  in  a  general  south-eastern  direction  to  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Serra  Aguapehy,  whence  by  a  more  southern 
direction  it  gradually  approaches  the  Rio  Paraguay,  until  it  reaches 
iU  banks  near  Nova  Coimbra,  (20**  S.  lat.)  Between  20*  and 
2r  S.  lat.,  the  Paraguay  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia.  Between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parank,  Brazil  borders  on 
Paraguay,  and  the  boundary-line  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Blanco,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Rio  Ivinheyma,  a  tributary  of  the  Parank. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Ivinheyma,  southward,  the  Rio  Parank  divides 
Paraguay  from  Brazil,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Curitiba  or  Iguazu 
Grande,  where  the  Missiones  begin  to  border  on  Brazil.  Between  the 
Rio  Curitiba  and  the  Uraguay,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another,  the 
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boundary-line  between  the  Missiones  and  Brazil  is  indicated  by  the  two 
small  rivers,  S.  Antonio  Mini  and  Pipiri  Mirim.  Farther  south,  Brazil 
is  divided  from  the  Missiones  and  Corrientes  by  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Uraguay.  The  most  southern  extremity  of  Brazil  is  contiguous  to  the 
Republic  of  Uraguay.  The  boundary-line  begins  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Uraguay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Guarey,  and  follows  the  course  of 
the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  source,  where  a  ridge  of  high  ground 
begins,  which  stretches  eastward  towards  the  Laguna  dos  Patos.  This 
ridge  forms  the  boundary-line  as  far  east  as  the  source  of  the  Rio  Piratinim, 
whose  course,  up  to  its  mouth  in  the  Rio  de  S.  Gonzalo,  separates 
both  countries.  South  of  the  Rio  de  S.  Gonzalo,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  tract  between  Lake  Mirim  and  the  Atlantic  is  included  within  the 
territories  of  Brazil. 

2.  Within  these  boundary -lines  are  included  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  mountain-system  of  Parim^,  more  than  four-fiflhs  of  the  plain  of  the 
Rio  Amazonas,  all  that  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  10®  W.  long.,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Central.  Longitudinal  Plain,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Mountain-system  of  Brazil.  The  northern  and  western  provinces  of 
Brazil  consist  of  interminable  alluvial  plains  of  great  fertility,  but  they 
possess  an  extremely  unhealthy  climate,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
great  heat  with  excessive  moisture,  and  the  extensive  inundations  of  the 
river,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  them  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  The  central,  eastern,  and  southern  provinces  vary  considerably  in 
climate,  but  still  more  in  productive  powers :  some  parts  are  hardly 
inferior  in  fertility  to  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  globe,  while  others 
are  apparently  condemned  to  everlasting  sterility.  In  general  they  may 
be  considered  as  one  extensive  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
rises  from  the  coast  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent,  and  extends  with  an  undu- 
lating and  sometimes  hilly  surface  several  hundred  miles  in  every 
direction,  descending  gradually  towards  the  north  and  south.  Where 
these  two  slopes,  the  northern  and  southern,  meet,  a  continuous  chain  of 
high  hills  stretches  across  the  table-land  from  east- south-east  to  west- 
north-west,  between  20*"  and  10**  S.  lat.,  and  this  high  ground  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  rivers  which  run  south  and  north.  Hence  it  is 
called  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  or  the  Water-shed  Chain.  The  ascent  to 
the  table-land  from  the  Atlantic,  south  of  Punta  Grosea  (24*  S.  lat,),  is 
extremely  steep,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles  the  country  rises  2000  and 
even  2500  feet.  Accordingly  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  elevated  moun- 
tain-range, and  is  called  Serra  de  Cubatao.  In  these  parts  the  mountains 
come  close  to  the  shores,  which  are  indented  by  numerous  extensive 
inlets.  North  of  24%  and  especially  north  of  22**,  or  of  Cape  8.  Thome, 
a  low  tract  of  great  width  divides  the  mountain-slope  from  the  sea,  and 
the  slope  itself  is  not  steep,  as  it  rises  in  terraces,  and  occupies  a  width  of 
from  150  to  200  mile^s.  The  uppermost  terrace  is  formed  by  a  con- 
trauouB  chain  of  mountainp,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  S.  Francisco 
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and  east  of  it.  This  chain  has  obtained  the  name  of  Serra  do  Eepinha^o, 
or  the  Backbone  Chain. 

Brazil  haa  a  great  number  of  riverv.  All  the  affluents  of  the  Amazo- 
nas,  which  fall  into  it  east  of  the  Rio  Madeira,  from  the  south,  have  their 
whole  course  within  the  territories  of  the  empire ;  this  is  also  the  case 
with  those  which  join  it  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  GuaYnia  or  Rio 
Negro.  Of  those  affluents  of  the  Amazonas  which  fall  into  it  from 
the  north  between  the  mouths  of  the  Madeira  and  Guai'nia,  and  that  of  the 
Yavari,  only  the  lower  portion  of  their  courses  lies  within  Brazil.  The 
rivers  which  drain  the  southern  portion  of  the  table-land  carry  their 
waters  to  the  two  large  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  which  afterwards 
unite,  but  not  within  Brazil.  All  the  larger  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Amazonas,  and  also  those  which  join  the  Parank,  have  their  course 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  no  waterfalls  occur  in  the  Para* 
guay  :  notwithstanding  these  impediments,  all  these  rivers  are  navigated, 
and  some  of  them  all  through  their  course ;  portages  occur  where  the 
impediments  are  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Those  rivers  which  do  not 
join  either  the  Amazonas  or  the  Paranli,  and  which  are  navigated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are,  from  north  to  south,  the  following— the  Itapi- 
curCi,  the  Parnahyba,  and  the  Jaguaribe,  west  of  Cape  S.  Roque ;  and 
south  of  it  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  the  Rio  Grande  dp  Belmonte,  the  Rio 
Doce,  the  Parahyba,  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  the  Jacuhy. 

Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas,  and  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent  during  the  rainy  season.  In  that  portion  of 
the  Central  Longitudinal  Plain  which  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Paraguay, 
the  temporary  lake  of  Xarayes  is  formed  during  the  wet  season,  when  it 
covers  several  thousand  square  miles ;  in  the  dry  season  it  entirely  disap- 
pears. There  are  numerous  lakes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  empire 
in  the  low  country  bordering  on  the  Republic  of  Uraguay,  among  which 
the  largest  is  the  Laguna  dos  Patos,  and  next  to  it  Lake  Mirim.  The 
greatest  part  of  Lake  Mirim  is  included  within. Uraguay.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  lake  of  any  extent  occurs  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  table- 
land, and  even  small  lakes  are  not  common. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  Brazil  lies  within  the  tropics,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  in  the  southern  temperate  zone ;  it  contains  extensive  and 
low  plains,  as  well  as  large  table-lands  elevated  from  2000  to  2500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate,  therefore,  must  vary  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  plains  on  the  Rio  Amazonas  and  those  east  of  the 
mouth  of  that  river  are  characterised  by  excessive  heat  which  prevails 
all  the  year  round,  and  by  abundance  of  rain  in  every  month  of 
the  year.  This  climate  seems  to  prevail  in  all  the  northern  provinces, 
and  as  far  south  as  10°  S.  lat ,  with  the  exception  of  that  tract  which  lies 
east  of  40"*  W.  long  ,  and  which  suffers  rather  from  drought  than  from 
abundance  of  rain.  The  second  region  comprehends  the  countries  south 
of  10*"  S.  lat.  and  north  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentcs.  The  low  country  along 
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the  sea  resembles  in  climate  those  tropical  countries  \^'hich  are  little 
elevated  above  the  sea -level,  and  are  backed  by  mountains;  the  heat  is 
considerable  and  often  oppressive  in  summer,  and  the  rains  are  abundant 
in  that  seaeon.  In  other  parts  of  the  year  little  or  no  rain  falls  in  gene 
ral.  The  terraces,  by  which  the  country  rises  to  the  table-lands,  partake 
in  some  degree  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate,  where  the  ascent  is 
rather  steep,  as  between  18°  and  24°  S.  lat. ;  but  where  the  country  rif« 
slowly  and  the  terraces  are  wide,  as  between  10°  and  18"  S.  lat ,  raiu  is 
by  no  means  abundant,  and  years  often  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  On 
the  table-land  itself  the  mean  annual  temperature  seems  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  coast  by  S"*  or  10°.  The  rains  are  more  regular  than  on  the 
declivities  just  mentioned,  but  they  are  far  from  being  abundant,  and 
hence  the  vegetation  of  this  r^ion  is  much  less  vigorous  than  along  the 
sea  coast.  Though  our  meteorological  observations  do  not  extend  oyer  the 
whole  of  the  table- land,  it  would  seem  that  the  rains  diminish  as  we  ad- 
vance westward,  and  that  the  western  part  of  Brazil,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Campos  de  Parccis,  is  an  arid  desert.  In  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  table-land  night  frosts  are  experienced,  when  the  sun  is  ne«r 
the  northern  tropic.  The  countries  south  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  at  least  those  east  of  55°  W.  long, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Parank.  The  rains  fall  most  abundantly  in  the 
summer,  but  in  the  other  seasons  also  they  are  frequent.  The  heat  is 
moderate,  and  the  vegetation,  though  vigorous,  less  so  than  on  the  coast 
farther  north.  The  countries  which  are  drained  by  the  Paraguay,  and 
lie  west  of  55°,  have  a  much  hotter  climate,  and  very  abundant  tropical 
rains,  but  there  is  a  long  dry  season  in  which  no  rain  talis.  In  these  parts 
frost  does  not  occur,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  countries  east  of 
55° ;  during  the  winter  months  south  of  30"*  S.  lat.  the  table-land  of 
Curitiba  and  the  more  elevated  tracts  towards  the  boundary  of  Uraguay 
seem  to  have  a  regular  winter  season  with  frost,  but  it  only  lasts  a  few 
weeks. 

The  productions  of  Brazil  are  very  numerous.  Nearly  all  the  trees  of 
the  islands  of  tlie  Columbian  Archipelago  occur  in  those  parts  which  are 
north  of  23°  S.  lat. ;  and  in  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  decli- 
vities of  the  mountains,  and  the  plains,  there  are  many  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  do  not  occur  in  the  Archipelago.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe  succeed  completely, 
and  most  of  them  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  especially  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Within  the  tropics  the  principfd 
objects  of  agriculture  are  mandioc,  rice,  yams,  planUins,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  with  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cacao ;  the  four  last-mentioned 
articles  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  Exportation.  The  forests  supply  excel- 
lent timber,  several  kinds  of  wood  for  cabinet-work,  and  others  fw 
dying  ;  among  the  dyewoods,  Brazil-wood  and  Campeche-wood  are  im- 
portant articles  of  trade.     The  other  products  are  vanilla,  sarsaparilla, 
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ipecacuanha,  canella  do  clavo  (from  the  Persea  caryophyllata,  Mart.)i 
anotto,  caoutchouc,  copal,  and  copaivi  balsam,  Brazil  nuts,  tamarinds, 
tonca  and  pechurim  beans,  and  pitch.  Cinchona  bark  also  exists,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  market.  The  yerba*matt^  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  and  is  exported. 

The  animals  introduced  by  Europeans  have  sue  ceededvery  well.  There 
are  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  countries  south  of  25**  S. 
lat.,  where  they  wander  about  nearly  in  a  wild  state.  In  other  parts  they 
are  less  numerous :  on  the  table-land  mules  and  asses  are  preferred  to 
horses.  Pigs  are  abundant  in  some  parts  oi  the  table-lands,  but  not  else- 
where. Sheep  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  their  wool  is  generally  of 
inferior  quality.  The  wild  animals  common  in  South  America  occur 
here  also,  with  the  exception  of  llamas  and  guanacoes,  and  of  the  puma  and 
spectacled  bear.  The  wild  animals  killed  for  food  are  the  tapir,  three 
species  of  porcupine,  five  species  of  deer,  several  species  of  monkeys,  the 
Brazilian  hare,  five  species  of  armadillo,  seven  species  of  pacas  and 
agoutis,  and  the  wild  boar.  Emus  are  very  numerous  on  the  table-land, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  the  other  birds  of  South  America,  especially  toucans, 
tauagras,  parrots,  the  Balearic  crane,  humming  birds,  and  several  species  of 
pigeons.  Whales  visit  the  wa  as  far  north  as  12^  S.  lat.,  and  the  Phy- 
seter  macrocephalus  (Linn.)  is  found  south  of  30®  S.  lat.  The  garopa 
is  met  with  north  of  1 5^  S.  lat.,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  caught 
and  exported.  Several  kinds  of  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  Amazonas 
supply  articles  of  export  The  lamantin  or  manati  is  still  common  in  that 
river,  and  in  some  of  its  affluents :  several  species  of  turtle  are  also  found 
in  the  Amazonas,  and  the  mantega  or  fat  substance,  extracted  from  the 
eggs  of  the  turtles,  is  an  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  these 
regions ;  severarthousand  persons  are  occupied  in  its  preparation.  Bees 
are  not  kept,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  wild  bees. 

Brazil  is  noted  for  its  gold  mines  and  diamonds.  Gold  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the  rivers 
which  originate  in  that  range.  There  are  also  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Villa  Rica,  and  at  Congo  Soco,  near  the  Villa  de  Sahara,  in  Minas  Greraes. 
No  silver  has  been  found,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  copper,  tin,  and 
(luicksilvcr.  Iron  is  very  abundant,  and  in  several  places  there  are  whole 
mountains  of  iron  ore ;  this  metal  has  lately  begun  to  be  worked.  Dia- 
monds occur  in  the  sand  of  several  rivers,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  collect 
them.  They  are  gathered  on  account  of  the  government  in  the  Diamond 
District  of  Tejuco,  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  under  S**  S.  lat. ; 
and  more  especially  from  the  sand  of  the  river  Jequetinhonha,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rio  do  Belmonte,  which  traverses  the  district.  The  great  diamond 
was  not  found  in  this  district,  but  in  the  river  Abaete,  a  confluent  of  the 
Rio  San  Francisco  from  the  west :  it  is  the  largest  yet  known,  and  weighed 
138i  carats.  Topazes  are  found  in  several  places.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
occurs  either  in  licks,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  cattkji^wild 
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animals,  or  in  Bprings.  There  is  a  galtdiBtrict  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
de  San  Francisco  between  V  and  10''  S.  lat.  which  has  an  average 
width  of  from  80  to  100  miles ;  and  another  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  in  the  Serra  de  Aguapehy.  In  both  diatricts 
much  salt  is  collected. 

4.  The  population  of  Brazil  is  variously  estimated  at  four  and  six 
millions,  in  which  amount  the  independent  tribes,  that  still  occupy  more 
than  one-half  of  the  empire,  are  not  included.  It  is  composed  of  whites, 
negroes,  mulattoes,  mamelucos,  and  aboriginal  tribes.  The  whites  are 
chiefly  the  descendants  of  Portuguese;  it  is  only  rarely  that  other 
Europeans  in  any  considerable  numbers  have  settled  in  Brazil :  the  nom* 
bcr  of  the  whites  is  stated  to  be  between  one  million  and  one  million  and 
a  half.  The  negroes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  all  the 
countries  along  the  coast,  where  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  is  the 
chief  object  of  agriculture.  Their  number  is  stated  to  exceed  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  are  slaves.  The 
mulattoes,  or  descendants,  of  Europeans  and  n^roes  are  not  numerous. 
The  mamelucos,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians,  are  much 
valued  for  their  quiet  disposition  and  honesty :  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  mulattoes. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  probably  exceed  two  hundred ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  approximation  when  they  are  stated  to  amoitnt  to  a  million. 
Some  of  these  numerous  tribes  had  made  little  progress  in  civilization  at 
the  time  when  Europeans  began  to  settle  in  the  country ;  but  it  seems 
that  all  of  them  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  ground :  they  planted  two 
kinds  of  mandioc,  plantains,  and  a  species  of  palm-tree;  but  the  planta- 
tions were  not  extensive,  and  they  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  chase,  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest,  and  especially  from 
fishing  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Nearly  all  these  tribes  have 
remained  stationary.  In  the  countries  on  the  sea-coast  only  the  Jesuits 
contrived  to  induce  some  tribes  to  live  together  in  one  place,  and  to  adopt 
a  more  regular  system  of  cultivation ;  but  on  the  suppression  of  that 
order,  the  Indians  left  the  villages  and  returned  to  the  woods,  where 
they  now  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  barely  sufficient  to  give  them  a  sub- 
sistence, and  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
huts,  however,  are  somewhat  better  than  those  of  the  savage  tribes,  and 
they  profess  Christianity.  Many  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  countries 
north  of  the  Amazonas  consist  of  a  small  number  of  families,  but  several 
of  those  which  inhabit  the  forests  south  of  that  river  contain  several 
thousand  individuals,  as  the  Mundrucus  on  the  Rio  Tapajos,  and  the 
Guaycuru  on  the  Paraguay  river.  The  last-mentioned  tribe  is  perhaps 
more  widely  spread  over  South  America  than  any  other  savage  tribe,  as 
it  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  river  from  18**  to  30®  S.  lat. 

5.  Brazil  is  politically  divided  iuto  twenty  provinces,  of  which   at 
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least  twelre  are  larger  than,  or  equal  in  extent  to,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  eight  may  be*  compared  with  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Fifteen  provinces  are  situated  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  five  in 
the  interior. 

1.  Rio' Grande  do  S'ul,  or  De  San  Pedro,  comprehends  the  most  south- 
em  portion  of  Brazil,  extending  from  the  boundary  of  Uraguay  northward 
to  the  river  Mambituba,  whose  'embouchure  is  south  of  the  Morro  de 
Santa  Marta  Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Uraguay  river.  It  consists  of  a  low  plain  along  the  sea,  and  a  more  elevated 
and  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  country  in  the  interior.  The  plains 
which  occupy  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  province  are  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes,  which  lie  in  a  chain  parallel  to  the  shores.  The  largest 
are  J^ke  Mirim,  and  the  Laguna  dos  Patos.  The  soil  between  the  coast 
and  the  lakes  consists  of  loose  sand  and  low  sand-hills,  and  is  nearly 
without  vegetation ;  but  that  part'  of  the  plain  which  lies  west  of  the 
lakes,  and  gradually  rises  towards  the  table-land,  has  a  fertile  soil,  which 
is  partly  cultivated,  but  chiefly  used  as  pasture-ground  for  cattle.  The 
valleys  on  the  declivities  are  also  cultivated,  but  the  extensive  plains  on 
the  table*land  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  most 
northern  and  more  broken  districts  of  the  table-land,  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  lofty  trees,  which  produce  fine  timber.  The  navigable  river 
Jacuhy  falls  into  the  Laguna  dos  Patos,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  southern  under  the  name  of  Rio  Grande.  The  navigable 
river  Rio  de  San  Gonzalo  connects  the  lakes  of  Mirim  and  of  Los  Patos ; 
the  Ybicuy  falls  into  the  Uraguay.  Both  soil  and  climate  unite  to  favour 
the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia,  maize  included,  and  of  the  fruit- 
trees  of  southern  Europe.  Wheat  is  exported,  but  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce  are  hides,  bonis,  and  jerked  beef;  it  is  stated  that  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  of  jerked  beef  are  sent  annually  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Brazil.     The  hides  and  horns  are  mostly  exported  to  Europe. 

Porto  A^Uegro,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jacuhy,  is  well  built,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here.  Sao  I^eopoldo,  north  of  it,  is  a  new  and  thriving 
place,  with  5000  inhabitants.  Francisco  de  Paula,  further  to  the  north-east, 
is  also  a  new  town,  which  in  1831  had  8000  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  preparing  jerked  beef.  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Rio  Grande, 
the  only  harbour  of  the  province,  is  built  on  a  sandy  tongue  of  land  some 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  contains  from  3000  to 
4000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro. 

2.  Santa  Catharina  comprehends  the  mountainous  country  which 
extends  along  the  sea- coast  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Rio  Mambi- 
tuba to  the  southern  of  the  Rio  Sahy,  which  separates  it  from  the 
province  of  San  Paulo.  It  extends  westward  only  from  40  to  60 
miles,  to  the  elevated  ridge  which  constitutes  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  San  Paulo.    The  Island  of  Santa  Catharina  is  the  most 
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valuable  part  of  the  province.  It  ia  about  30  miles  long  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  4  to  8  wide ;  the  surface  ia  a  aucceaaion  of  hills  and  dales, 
and  the  soil  has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  It  is  mostly  culti- 
vated, but  still  contains  some  forests.  The  strait,  which  separates  the 
island  from  the  main  land,  is  only  200  fathoma  wide  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  forms  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour.  That  portion  of  the  province 
which  lies  on  the  continent  haa  an  extremely  broken  and  in  many  parts 
mountainous  surface,  which  is  covered  with  wood,  where  it  has  not  been 
cleared  for  cultivation ;  but  such  spots  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally of  great  extent.  The  mountains,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
table-land,  rise  very  abruptly  to  a  great  height.  The  grains  and  fruits  of 
Southern  Europe  succeed  to  perfection.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat, 
maize,  mandioc,  fish,  train-oil,  and  timber. 

Nossa  Senhora  de  Desterro,  the  capital,  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  has  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants,  is  well  built,  and  a  very 
thriving  place.  Spermaceti-oil  is  manufactured  here.  Laguna,  on  the 
continent,  has  a  good  harbour  for  coasting- vessels,  and  exports  grain, 
timber,  and  fish.  San  Francisco,  near  the  northern  boundary,  has  a  good 
harbour,  in  which  grain,  timber,  and  cordage  are  shipped. 

3.  Sariy  or  Sao  Paulo ,  is  a  large  province  which  occupies  the  table-land 
west  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  the  whole  of  that  which  bears  its  name,  to 
20^  S.  lat.,  including  the  coaat  between  the  river  Sahy  and  the  Bay  of 
Angra  dos  I^ys.  Westward  it  extends  to  the  Rio  Parank.  The  coast, 
like  that  of  Santa  Catharina,  is  a  succession  of  bold  headlands  and  deep 
inlets ;  the  latter  are  surrounded  by  flats  of  considerable  extent  and  great 
fertility,  on  which  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  raised.  The 
table-land  has,  in  some  places,  an  undulating,  and  in  others  a  level  sur- 
face, on  which  wood  is  not  frequent,  but  the  pastures  are  abundant. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  but  wheat  and  rice 
are  generally  cultivated,  and  in  some  places  mandioc ;  all  three  are  exported 
to  a  considerable  amount.  A  great  part  of  the  table-land,  namely,  the 
western  districts,  which  border  on  the  Parank,  are  still  in  possession 
of  independent  tribes. 

San  Paulo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  table-land,  about  12  miles 
from  the  harbour  of  Santos,  and  2462  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  several  towns  of  Brazil :  it  exports  the  produce 
of  the  table-laud,  of  >^hich  it  is  the  general  entrepot,  as  a  good  carriage 
road  leads  from  it  to  Santos.  The  population  consists  of  whites  and 
mamelucos  in  equal  parts ;  and  it  has  some  good  establishments  for 
education.  Sorocaba,  to  the  west  of  San  Paulo,  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  In  its  vicinity  is  Araasojava, 
a  mountain  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  of  iron-ore,  which  is 
worked.  Curitiba,  in  the  southern  districts,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  said  to  have  12,000  inhabitants,  and  likewise  some  trade  in  grain 
and  cattle. 
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On  the  river  Tictt5,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Paranh,  is  Porto  Feliz, 
a  small  town,  but  remarkable  as  the  place  where  a  navigation  begins 
which  extends  to  the  most  western  districts  of  the  empire.  After 
descending  the  Tiete  to  its  mouth,  and  then  the  Parank  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Rio  Pardo,  the  last -mentioned  river  is  ascended  nearly  to  its 
source,  and  afterwards  the  Tacoari  is  reached  by  a  short  portage.  The 
Tacoari  is  then  descended  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Paraguay  and,  this 
presents  an  immense  extent  of  navigable  waters.  This  navigation, 
however,  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  numerous  cataracts  of  the  rivers 
Pardo  and  Tacoari,  and  in  some  degree  by  those  of  the  Tiett^ ;  and  it  is 
now  less  used  than  formerly. 

Santos,  the  harbour  of  S.  Paulo,  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Island  of  S.  Vincentc,  and  has  a  safe  and  good  harbour  of  easy  access. 
It  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Pemambuco,  Ciard,  and  Maranhao.  Several  European  vessels  visit  it 
annually.  S.  SebastiSLo,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  only 
divided  by  a  strait  from  that  of  S.  Vincente,  has  5000  inhabitants,  and 
exports  timber  and  grain.  Iguape,  farther  west,  has  a  good  harbour, 
6500  inhabitants,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  rice  and  timber. 

4.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  of  small  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  north,  and 
partly  also  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Parahyba,  and  on  the  east  and  south 
being  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  from  west 
to  east  by  the  Scrra  do  Mar,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  north- 
east of  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  In  the  western 
districts  the  mountains  advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the 
level  tracts  are  of  small  extent,  but  near  44®  W.  long,  they  recede  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  shores,  and  consequently  there  are  plains  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  eastern  districts.  These  plains  are  intersected 
by  a  few  ranges  of  high  hills  which  branch  off  from  the  mountains  in  a 
southern  direction  and  approach  the  sea.  The  mountains  occupy  a  tract 
varying  from  20  to  25  miles  in  width,  and  at  the  back  of  them  is  the 
vale  of  the  river  Parahyba,  which  is  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  The 
country  along  the  sea  is  generally  very  fertile ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Rio 
Parahyba  is  only  moderately  so,  and  it  contains  some  prairies.  The 
rest  of  the  province  is  covered  with  wood,  where  it  has  not  been  cleared 
for  cultivation.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  is  the 
lake^of  Araruama,  which  surrounds  the  isolated  rocks  of  Cape  Frio. 
It  is  20  miles  long,  and  eight  broad  in  the  widest  part ;  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  at  the  eastern  extremity  by  a  channel  about  50 
yards  wid5.  On  the  narrow  sandy  tract  which  divides  the  lake  from 
the  sea  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  collected.  In  the  centre  of  the  coast 
is  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  towards  the  western  extremity  that 
called  Angra  dos  Reys.  The  last-mentioned  bay  is  70  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  width  of  10  miles,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
Islands  of  Marambaya  and  Ilha  Grande.     The  two  entrances  which  lead 
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to  it  are  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  30  fathoms. 
The  hay  contains  many  small  islands,  hetween  which  there  is  safe 
anchorage.  Though  cultivation  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  present 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  is  still  covered  "with  forests. 
Rice,  mandioc,  maize,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  largely  grown,  and 
the  three  last  are  exported.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Parahyba  there 
are  some  families  of  wild  Indians. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  S.  Sehastiao  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  stands  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bahia  de  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  is  ahout  24  miles  in  length,  nearly  north  and  south,  and  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  width.  The  entrance,  which  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  is 
formed  hy  two  projecting,  rocky,  and  elevated  head-lands,  which  are 
fortified,  as  well  as  a  small  island  near  the  entrance.  The  Bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  is  one  of  the  hest  harhours  on  the  glohe.  The  town  stands  ahout 
four  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  extends  ahout  three  miles  on  undulating 
ground.  The  northern  part,  or  the  city,  consists  of  eight  straight,  par&Ud 
streets,  which  are,  however,  narrow,  and  intersected  at  right  angles  hy 
many  still  narrower  streets.  The  streets  are  paved  and  have  generally 
footpaths.  The  houses  are  usually  huilt  of  stone,  and  have  two  stories. 
None  of  the  puhlic  huildings  are  distinguished  for  heauty,  except  the 
cathedral,  and  the  churches  of  Da  Caudelaria  and  S.  Francisco  de  Paula, 
and  the  college  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  is  now  converted 
into  barracks.  An  aqueduct  brings  the  waters  of  the  Cerro  de  Corcovado 
to  the  town ;  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone  and  is  from  five  to  six  miles  long. 
The  imperial  palace  is  not  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty,  though 
it  is  a  vast  building.  The  Exchange  and  Theatre  are  fine  edifices.  There 
are  several  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  for  scientific 
purposes.  There  are  some  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton  manufactories, 
and  rum  distilleries.  The  population  exceeds  200,000 ;  the  number  of 
whites  and  negroes  seems  to  be  about  the  same.  The  commerce  of  Rio 
with  the  other  provinces  and  foreign  countries  is  very  great.  Nearly  all 
the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  is  sent  to  this  place, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  places  of  consumption  or  to  the  foreign 
market,  and  the  province  itself  supplies  great  quantities  of  feoffee  and 
cotton.  Parati,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Angra  dos  Reys,  has 
4000  inhabitants  and  some  trade.  Ubatuba,  farther  west,  has  3000 
inhabitants  and  also  some  trade. 

5.  Espirilu  5an/o  extends  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  along  the  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  and  from  60  to  100  miles 
inland.  Its  western  limits  are  hardly  known,  as  they  lie  in  a  broken  and 
hilly  country  which  is  covered  with  continuous  forests  and  inhabited  bv 
the  tribe  of  the  Botocudos,  who  are  feared  by  the  whites  on  account  of 
their  warlike  disposition  and  their  cannibalism.  The  country  along  the 
sea  is  chiefly  a  level  plain,  partly  wooded,  and  partly  overgrown  with 
grass.    Tiie  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  under 
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cultivation ;  it  produces  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  mandioc,  and  maize.  The 
fisheries  along  the  coast,  and  near  the  islands  and  Bank  of  Abrolhos,  are 
the  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  In  these  parts  the 
garopa  is  the  most  abundant.  The  Rio  Doce,  the  most  considerable 
river,  is  navigable  for  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  its  course  is  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts. 

Victoria,  the  capital,  built  on  an  island  in  the  large  Bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  has  a  good  harbour  and  12,000  inhabitants.  Caravellas,  on  an  inlet 
of  the  sea,  which  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  has  4000  inha- 
bitants, and  exports  tapioca  or  mandioc  iiour,  and  fish.  Porto  Seguro 
has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  some  trade  in  fish. 

6.  Bahia  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte 
to  the  Rio  Real  (11**  300,  a  small  river  which  divides  it  from  Sergipe. 
Westward  it  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco.  Along  the  coast^ 
which  south  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  is  low,  but  north  of  it  is  high, 
there  extends  a  country  from  30  to  50  miles  in  width,  the  surface  of  which 
is  rather  hilly,  but  which  contains  several  flats  of  considerable  extent.  It  is 
plentifully  watered,  has  regular  seasons,  abundance  of  rain,  and  is  very 
fertile.  The  country  which  surrounds  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  is 
well  known  for  its  fertility,  and  is  called  the  Reconcavo.  Sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  mandioc  arc  grown  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  back  of 
this  lower  tract  the  country  rises  in  terraces,  the  hard  and  arid  soil  of 
which  is  not  favourable  to  cultivation :  this  tract  suffers  for  want  of  rain. 
In  some  parts  cotton  is  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco, 
which  comprehends  the  western  districts  of  the  province,  is  of  moderate 
fertility,  and  produces  cotton  and  grain.  In  these  districts  the  greatest 
part  of  the  salt  is  collected  which  is  consumed  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  navigable  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte,  Rio  Pardo  or 
Patype,  Rio  de  Contas,  Paraguassu,  and  Itapicuru. 

Bahia,  or  S.  Salvador  de  Bahia,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  which  extends  28  miles  from 
south  to  north  and  20  from  east  to  west.  The  bay  has  two  entrances 
on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Itaparica,  of  which  the  eastern  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  and  is  used  by  large  vessels ;  the  western,  called  Barra 
Falsa,  is  only  two  miles  wide,  and  owing  to  its  shallowness  can  only  be 
navigated  by  coasting-vessels.  The  best  anchorage  is  opposite  the  town 
of  Bahia.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Praya  or  Citade  Baxa, 
and  the  Citade  Alta.  The  Praya  (beach)  is  one  street  nearly  four  miles 
long,  and  contains  the  magazines  and  warehouses  for  inland  produce  and 
foreign  goods.  At  its  southern  extremity  are  the  arsenal  and  the  royal 
docks,  and  about  three  miles  north-east  of  it,  at  Tagagipe,  the  docks  in 
which  mercantile  vessels  are  built.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  Citade 
Alta,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  uneven  surface  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  the  Praya.  The  upper  town  consists  of  stone  houses  from  three 
to  five  stories  high  and  of  a  good  appearance.    In  the  centre  are  several 
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squares,  surrounded  principally  by  public  buildings.  The  chief  building  is 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  now  converted  into  an  hospital,  but 
the  church  has  been  converted  into  a  cathedral.  There  are  some  other 
handsome  churches.  This  part  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
groves  of  orange-trees  and  plantain  plantations.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  180,000  souls,  and  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce  in 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dye-woods.  The  Island  of  Itaparica  is  about 
18  miles  long  and  5  wide  on  an  average.  The  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souls,  of  whom  7000  are  in  the  town  of  S.  Gonzalo,  where  train- 
oil  is  prepared.  S.  Amaro  is  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  in  a  country  productive  in  sugar  and 
tobacco:  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.  Cachoeira,  on  the  river  Paraguassu, 
is  built  at  the  point  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  near  some  cataracts 
which  interrupt  the  ascent  of  the  river.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are 
very  extensive  plantations  of  sugar  and  tobacco ;  it  contains  25,000  in- 
habitants. Camamu,  a  sea-port  south  of  the  Bahia,  is  a  thriving  place 
with  8000  inhabitants :  it  sends  to  the  capital  mandioc,  rice,  maize, 
coffee,  and  the  bark  of  the  mango-tree,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
tanning.  A  row  of  small  islands  and  rocks  skirt  the  shores  north 
of  the  Bahia  de  Camamu,  and  form  a  channel  by  which  small  vessels  can 
reach  the  Barra  Falsa,  without  beuig  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  an  o])en 
sea. 

7.  Sergij)e  del  Rey  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  llio  Real  to  the 
S.  Francisco,  and  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  last-mentioned 
river  about  250  miles  inland.  The  surface  is  a  plain,  interspersed 
with  hills  in  its  western  districts.  The  eastern  portion  is  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  covered  with  large  trees  where  it  has  not  been  cleared  for 
cultivation.  The  western  part  is  rather  sterile  and  stony,  and  supphes 
only  indifferent  pasture ;  it  is  in  many  parts  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
low  trees.  The  commercial  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
timber.  All  the  rivers  have  bars,  and  only  small  vessels  can  enter  them. 
Sergipe  del  Rey,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  with  a  sugar-house  and 
some  tan-pits.  The  most  commercial  and  thriving  places  are  E&tancia, 
on  the  Rio  Real,  and  Laranjeiras,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Sergipe. 

8.  Das  Alagoas  extends  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  S.  Fran- 
cisco to  the  river  Unna,  about  140  miles  along  the  sea,  and  more  than 
200  inland,  to  the  gr^t  cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  in  the  Rio  S.  Fran- 
cisco. The  western  districts  are  hilly,  but  dry,  and  well  adapted  for  tlie 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  eastern  parts,  to  the  distance  of  30  or  50 
miles  from  the  shores,  are  level,  and  in  many  places  swampy  ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  province,  which  signifies  marsh-land.  It  produces  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  and  the  forests  supj)ly  timber  and  dye-wood  :  much 
ipecacuanha  is  exported.  Tlie  province  contains  tlie  Lake  of  MauguaU, 
which  is  said  to  be  30  miles  long,  and  3  miles  broad  in  the  widest  i)urt: 
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its  waters  are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Rio  das  Alagoae,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  shallow  even  for  small  vessels. 

Alagoas,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Liake 
of  Manguaba.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  as  a  road  leads  from  it  to  the 
united  ports  of  Jaragua  and  Pajussara,  the  only  one  which  can  be  visited 
by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  In  this  port  is  shipped  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  which  is  exported.  Maceyo,  a  new  town,  not  far  from  these 
ports,  is  also  a  thriving  place.  Anadia,  in  the  hilly  country,  is  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  cotton :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.  Pinedo,  on  the  Rio 
S.  Francisco,  a  commercial  town  25  miles  from  the  sea,  has  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

9.  Pernambuco  is  a  very  large  province.  It  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  Maritime  Region  and  the  Sert»o.  The  Maritime  Region 
extends  along  the  sea,  between  the  river  Unna  on  the  south  and  the 
Tracunhaen  on  the  north,  and  runs  about  250  miles  inland.  The  surface 
along  the  sea  is  rather  level,  but  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  inland 
it  rises  into  numerous  hills  and  small  table-lands.  The  soil  is  generally 
dry  and  of  indifferent  quality,  though  interspersed  with  very  fertile 
tracts.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  dye-woods 
are  cut  in  the  forests  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  hills  are  clothed. 
The  Sertao  extends  to  the  west  of  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Bahia,  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carynhanha^ 
which  joins  the  S.  Francisco  between  15°  and  16^  S.  lat.  It  lies  entirely 
within  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  and  has  a  dry  soil  of  indifferent  quality, 
which  supplies  pasture  for  numerous  cattle,  and  produces  cotton  of  good 
quality.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco  much  salt  is  made.  The 
S.  Francisco  is  navigable  as  far  down  as  Vergem  Redonda,  near  the 
boundary-line  of  Das  Alagoa?,  where  the  cataracts  begin,  which  prevent 
the  navigation  for  70  miles :  the  cataracts  terminate  at  Caninde. 

Pernambuco,  the  capital,  consists  of  two  towns,  Recife  and  Olinda,  of 
which  the  former  contains  more  than  60,000  and  the  latter  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Recife  has  its  name  from  a  reef  which  runs  along  the 
coast  about  200  yards  from  the  shore,  and  constitutes  the  harbour  of 
Pernambuco.  The  town  is  indifferently  built,  and  the  [streets  are 
narrow,  but  generally  paved.  In  some  parts  there  are  foot-pavements  of 
brick.  Fresh  water  is  got  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  where  a 
reservoir  has  been  constructed.  Recife  is  partly  built  on  low  and  level 
ground  and  partly  on  an  undulating  surface.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  province,  especially  in  sugar,  cotton,  and 
hides.  Olinda  stands  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  about  four  miles  from 
Recife.  It  is  rather  well  built,  has  some  good  churches,  and  a  uni- 
versity, but  is  not  distinguished  by  any  branch  of  industry.  Goynna,  on 
the  river  Tracunhaen,  near  the  northern  boundary,  has  5000  inhabitants 
and  gome  trade,  as  small  vessels  can  sail  up  to  the  town.  Porto  Taman- 
dare,  south  of  Cape  Agostinlio,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  but  very  little  used. 
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10.  Parahyba  do  Norte  is  a  smaU  province  extending  along ''the 
coast  about  60  miles  from  the  river  Tracunhaeu  to  the  Bay  of  Marcos, 
and  about  200  miles  inland.  The  surface  is  generally  arid,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tracts,  the  soil  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Along  the 
coast  it  is  rather  level,  but  farther  inland  it  is  hilly.  It  exports  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  excellent  fruits. 

Parahyba,  the  capital,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  some  commerce  in  the  products 
of  the  province,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 

11.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Marcos  to  Cape  S.  Roque  northward,  and  thence  westward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Ciard,  which  is  formed  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  hills.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  100  miles,  and  from  south  to  north  it  extends 
about  100  miles.  The  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  and  not  distinguished 
by  fertility ;  it,  however,  produces  much  cotton.  In  the  western  districts, 
along  the  river  Appody,  there  are  several  salt-lakes,  in  which  much  salt 
is  collected :  the  salt  is  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Natdl,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  and  receives  the  produce  of  the  inland  districts  by  this  river, 
which  is  navigable  for  40  miles  above  the  town.  Only  small  vessels 
can  sail  up  to  the  town.  The  place  has  18,000  inhabitants  and  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  rocky  island  of  Fernando  dc  Noronha,  which  lies 
about  250  miles  from  Cape  S.  Roque,  is  10  miles  long :  it  is  used  as  a 
place  for  transportation. 

12.  Ciard  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  hilly  range  that  separates 
it  from  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  to  the  Serra  Ibiapaba,  which  divides  it 
from  Piauhy :  along  the  coast  it  extends  200  miles,  and  it  stretches  south- 
wards for  300  miles  to  the  Serra  Borborema.  The  surface  consists  of 
high  hills  and  wide  valleys,  but  the  soil  is  rather  dry  and  sterile,  except 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  where  there  is  generally  a  rich  soil  covered  with 
high  trees.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  also  fertile,  especially  that  of  the 
river  Jaguaribe.  This  country  suffers  frequently  from  long  droughts, 
but  it  produces  much  cotton  and  excellent  fruit.  The  tide  ascends  the 
Jaguaribe  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  inland. 

Ciard,  the  capital,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  but  very  little  trade. 
Aracati,  on  the  Jaguaribe,  about  eight  miles  above  its  mouth,  has  a  har- 
bour for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  1,600  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
trade;  it  exports  cotton  and  hides  in  large  quantities.  Granja,  on  the  river 
Camocira,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  lately  risen  into  some  importance 
as  a  commercial  town. 

13.  Piauhy,  which  lies  west  of  Ciard  and  Pemambuco,  has  only  a  sea- 
coast  of  about  50  miles  in  length,  between  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  and  the 
Rio  Pamahyba,  but  it  extends  in  length  from  3"  to  9°  S.  lat.,  or  more 
than  400  miles.       The  surface  is  rather  undulating  than   hilly,    and 
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towards  the  south  there  are  large  plains  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  pasture.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  but  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  mandioc,  which  are  raised  to  a  great  amount 
and  exported.  The  south-western  districts  are  still  possessed  by  inde- 
pendent tribes.  The  Parnahyba  is  navigable  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Balsas,  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  course,  which  altogether  is 
more  than  500  miles. 

Ot?iras,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Parnahyba,  and  contains  only  1200  inhabitants;  San  Luiz  de  Parnahyba 
stands  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rio  Parnahyba,  has  3000  inhabitants 
and  some  trade  in  cotton  and  hides. 

14.  Maranhdo  has  a  coast-line  of  350  miles  between  the^  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Parnahyba  and  Turyassu,  and  it  extends  along  the  first- 
mentioned  river,  which  divides  it  from  Piauhy,  about  400  miles  south- 
ward. It  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Rio 
Parnahyba,  and  the  surface  is  more  broken  and  hilly  than  that  of  Piauhy. 
It  produces  much  cotton,  rice,  and  mandioc.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the 
province  is  still  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

Maranhao,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  north-western  shore  of  an  island 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  extends  nearly  20  miles  along  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  channel  called  Rio  do 
Mosquito.  This  channel  contains  the  embouchures  of  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Itapicuru,  and  the  Miraim  or  Maranhao,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  province  is  brought  to  the  town.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
but  badly  paved,  and  the  streets  are  crooked.  It  contains  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  hides.  The  harbour  is 
good  and  safe,  but  difficult  of  access.  Alcantara  lies  opposite  MaranhSU) 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  San  Marcos,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
for  coasting-vessels,  and  some  trade.  It  is  rather  well  built,  and  has  a 
population  of  5000  souls.  Caxias,  on  the  river  Itapicuru,  in  a  country 
covered  with  cotton  plantations,  has  a  considerable  commerce,  as  the 
river  from  this  place  downwards  is  navigable  for  large  boats :  it  contains 
10,000  inhabitants. 

15.  Pardy  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  occupies  the  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Amazonas.  The  part  which  is  south 
of  the  river  begins  at  the  western  boundary  of  Maranhao  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Turyassii,  and 'extends  westward  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio 
Madeira.  Its  southern  border  lies  in  the  vast  wilderness  which 
occupies  the  tracts  where  the  table-land  meets  the  Plain  of  the  Amazonas, 
between  8**  and  9**  S.  lat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  in  possession  of  in- 
dependent tribes,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  forests.  The  settle- 
ments of  whites  are  only  numerous  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Rio 
do  Pard,  Rio  das  Bocas,  and  the  Rio  Tagipuru.  Farther  west  they  occur 
only  at  great  distances  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas,  and  especially  at 
the  mouth  of  its  southern  affluents.     Nearly  the  whole  country  may  be 
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considered  as  a  plain,  tlumgh  it  is  known  thatbigher  tracts  occur  towards 
the  southern  boundary.  In  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  whites, 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated ;  but 
numerous  articles  of  trade  are  brought  from  the  forests  of  the  interior,  as 
vanilla,  sarsuparilla,  copaivi-balsam,  copal,  cacao,  canella  do  clavo, 
tamarinds,  tonquin  and  pechurim  beans,  and  several  kinds  of  wood  for 
dyeing  or  cabinet-work. 

Pard  or  Gram  Par&  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  die  broad  aestuary 
called  the  Rio  do  Park,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide  opposite  the 
town,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of  inconsider- 
able dimensions.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  the  houses  chiefly  built 
of  stone,  but  low,  having  rarely  more  than  t\«'o  floors.  The  public  buildings 
are  not  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
population  amounted  to  24,000,  and  the  commerce  is  very  great,  as  it  is 
the  place  from  which  the  produce  of  all  thcf^pfemitries  on  the  Amazonas 
and  its  numerous  afiluents  is  exported.  Its*  o&merce  has  recently  ex- 
tended to  the  very  centre  of  South  America,  as  ^p|)ean  goods  reach  the 
towns  of  Villa  Bella  and  Cuyaba  in  Matto  Grossd,  through  Pard  by  the 
Amazonas,  and  its  confluent  the  Tapajos.  Braganza  or  Cayte  is  a  con- 
siderable place  between  Maranhao  and  Pard,  on  a  small  river  which 
forms  a  harbour  for  coasting-vessels.  Cameta,  on  the  Tocantins, 
about  30  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place  with .  8000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  trades  with  Pard  and  the  province  of  Goyaz.  Santarcm,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tapajos,  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  town  with 
3000  or  4000  inhabitants  ;  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  Para, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Tapajos  and  Amazonas,  aiid^  even  with  the 
towns  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Huallaga  in  Peru,  especially  Tara- 
poto. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Pard  which  lies  north  of  the  Amazonas 
extends  northward  to  the  river  Oyapoc  and  the  Sierra  Acaray,  which 
divide  it  from  French,  Dutch,  and  British  Guayana,  and  westward  to  the 
river  Neamunda,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Rio  Negro. 
Along  the  Amazonas  it  is  low  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  but 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  it  rises  to  some  height.  The  lower 
tracts  are  wooded,  but  the  higher  tracts  are  chiefly  woodless  plains  or 
savannas.  Nearly  the  whole  is  in  the  possession  of  savage  tribes,  the 
settlements  of  the  whites  only  occurring  along  the  sea-coast  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas,  and  there  only  at  great  distances  from  one  an- 
other. Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  common  grains  and  roots  of  tropical 
countries,  and  cotton,  jerked  beef,  hides,  and  some  sarsaparilla  arc  ex- 
ported. 

Macapn,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  .jn*cat  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ama- 
zonas, called  the  Canal  dc  Braganza  do  Norte,  and  opposite  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  here  occupies  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river,  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  and  cxi)orl8  cotton  and  hides.    Obydos,  on  the  Narrow 
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of  Pauxis,  IB  the  place  to  which  the  tide  of  the  Amazonas  ascends ;  it  has 
above  2000  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 

The  Amazonas  does  not  form  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  but  its  wide  em« 
bouchure  is  filled  up  by  an  archipelago  of  islands,  which,  between  the  Rio 
do  Pard  and  the  Canal  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  occupy  a  space  extending 
200  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  150  miles  ftom  north  to  south.  The 
number  of  islands  is  very  great,  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Marajo,  occupies 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  space.  The  population  of  this  island  ex- 
ceeds 10,000.  North  of  Marajo,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  de  Braganza 
do  Norte,  is  the  island  of  Caviana,  which  is  35  miles  long  and  20  wide 
in  the  broadest  part :  it  is  well  stocked  with  cattle. 

16.  Rio  Negro  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  countries  north  of  the 
Amazonas,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Neamunda  to  the  boundaries  of 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador.  Several  settlements  occur  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  but  only  a  few  on  those  of  the 
Amazonas,  and  none  on  the  other  confluents  of  the  last-mentioned  river. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Guainia  are  large  tracts,  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  reach  of  the  inundations,  but  the  remainder  of  the  country 
with  very  few  exceptions  is  annually  inundated,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
alluvial  soil,  and  tall  trees.  These  low  countries  are  intersected  by  a 
net-work  of  rivers  and  natural  canals  which  unite  the  several  rivers. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  is  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of 
savage  tribes,  each  of  which  consists  of  only  a  few  families.  Tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cotton  are  cultivated,  and  the  forests  produce  sarsaparilla, 
cacao,  canella  do  clavo,  wax,  Brazil  nuts,  and  some  gums.  Fish  and 
manteca  are  also  sent  to  Park. 

Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guainia,  about  4  miles  above 
its  mouth,  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  de[)6t  of  the  produce  of  the 
province,  firom  which  it  is  sent  to  Park. 

17.  Solimoesy  which  has  lately  been  taken  from  Rio  Negro,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  province,  comprehends  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Amazonas,  and  west  of  the  Madeira,  to  the  botmdary  of  Peru. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tracts  of  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of 
the  two  last*mcntioned  rivers,  the  whole  province  is  entirely  unknown ; 
and  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas,  the  Purus,  Coari,  Teffe,  Jutay, 
and  Yavari,  have  never  been  ascended  by  Europeans.  A  very  few  set- 
tlements occur  on  the  Madeira  and  Amazonas,  which  consist  of  Indians, 
who  have  been  got  together  by  a  few  missionaries.  The  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  and  other  articles  collected  in  the  forests,  together  with  manteca, 
are  sent  to  Park. 

Ega,  the  capital,  has  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  hike,  which  the  river  Tcfie  forms  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Tabatinga,  on  the  Amazonas,  near  the  boundury  of  Peru,  has  400  in- 
habitants. 

18.  Maiio  Grosso  (Great  Forest)  extends  over  the  centre  of  South 
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America,  bordering  on  the  we«t  on'^Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  on  the  caat 
on  Goyaz,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  Araguay,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tocantins,  and  on  San  Paulo,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Paradi. 
European  settlements  are  only  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  western 
boundary,  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Guapor^and  Paraguay.  In  llie 
centre  of  the  province  is  the  sandy  desert  called  Campos  Parecis.  The 
eastern  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Xing\\,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
Rio  Araguay,  include  the  driest  and  least  fertile  portion  of  the  table-land 
of  Brazil;  but  the  tracts  drained  by  the  Guapord  and  Paraguay, 
and  their  affluents,  and  also  those  which  are  watered  by  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Parank,  seem  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and 
are  chiefly  covered  with  lofty  trees,  where  the  forest  has  not  been 
cleared  for  cultivation.  Such  cultivated  tracts,  however,  are  not  numer- 
ous, nor  of  great  extent,  as  the  agricultural  produce  cannot  be  sold  on 
account  of  the  remoteness  of  this  province  from  a  market :  they  must 
either  descend  the  Rio  Madeira  or  Tapajos,  and  then  the  Amazonas  to 
Park,  or  descend  the  Paraguay  and  reach  the  Parank,  through  the  rivers 
Tacoari  and  Pardo,  and  thence  be  brought  to  San  Paulo  by  the  river 
Tieti^.  Both  these  lines  of  navigation  considerably  exceed  1000  miles 
in  length,  and  are  accompanied  with  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  rivers.  All  the  tropical  products 
succeed  well,  but  they  arc  only  cultivated  so  far  as  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic consumption.  Grold  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amount ;  dia- 
monds are  found  near  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  but  they  are  not 
collected ;  salt  occurs  in  the  Serra  Aguapehy.  More  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  province  are  only  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  numerous,  and  are  at  war  with  the  whites. 

Villa  Bella,  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Gkiapore,  has 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  some  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Cuyaba,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Louren^o,  an  affluent  of  the 
Paraguay,  has  also  some  rich  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

19.  Goyaz  extends  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Araguay  over  the 
basin  of  the  river  Tocantins  to  the  ridge  of  high  land  which  separates  the 
affluents  of  the  last-mentioned  river  from  those  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 
On  the  south  it  passes  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  and  comprehends  the 
hilly  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Paranahyba,  a  confluent  of  theParank. 
The  whole  of  the  province  lies  within  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  and 
the  soil  is   generally  dry,  and  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  low  bushes,  or  stunted  trees.    The  greatest  number  of  settlements 
occur  near  the  sources  of  the  two  great  rivers  Tocantins  and  Araguay, 
where  gold  is  collected  in  many  places ;    but  in  later  times  they  have 
extended  northward  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tocantins,  where  some 
tracts  produce  cotton,  and  where  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept.     The 
agricultural  produce  goes  either  by  the  Tocantins  to  Par?!,  or  by  land  to 
Bahia  ;  the  gold  finds  iu  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  greater  part  of 
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the  country  is  in  the  poMession  of  some  tsavage  tribes,  which  occupy  the 
country  between  the  Tocantins  and  Araguay,  and  the  hilly  tract  watered 
by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  ParaniJiyba. 

Villa  Boa,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  river  Vermelho,  an  affluent  of 
the  Araguay,  in  a  country  rich  in  gold  mines :  it  contains  7000  inhabit* 
ants.  Nossa  Senhora  do  Pilar,  farther  north,  is  a  considerable  place  in 
another  mining  district.  Natividade,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Tocan- 
tins, not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Pemambuco,  is  the  most  commercial 
place,  and  sends  the  produce  of  the  country  to  Bahia. 

20.  Minas  Geraes  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Esprritu  Santo :  it  comprehends  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Rio  San  Francisco,  as  far  north  as  the  rivefCarynhanha,  and  also  the 
hilly  country  surrounding  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Parang. 
No  part  of  it  is  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  surface  fre- 
quently rises  into  high  hills,  and  in  some  places  into  mountains,  but 
along  the  San  Francisco  there  arc  extensive  plains.  It  is  in  general 
moderately  fertile,  cotton  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  export,  and  horses 
and  cattle,  which  are  very  numerous  on  the  large  savannas,  go  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bahia.  But  its  greatest,  commercial  wealth  consists  in  gold, 
diamonds,  and  topazes.  Iron  is  common,  and  has  been  recently  worked. 
The  settlements  do  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  Rio  San 
Francisco  and  its  confluents,  and  the  interminable  forests  which  separate 
Minas  Geraes  from  Espiritu  Santo  are  the  haunts  of  some  savage  tribes, 
among  which  the  Botocudos  are  the  most  warlike  and  numerous. 

Villa  Rica,  or  Ouro  Preto,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  mountain-summit 
of  Itacolumi  in  the  midst  of  gold  mines,  and  has  from  8000  to  9000 
inhabitants.  Marianna,  a  little  farther  east,  has  7000  inhabitants.  San 
JoSodelRey,  in  the  mountainous  country  south  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes, 
has  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  on  the  great  road  which  passes  from 
San  Paulo  to  Villa  Rica.  Sahara,  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  an  affluent  of 
the  San  Francisco,  has  6000  inhabitants.  Among  the  gold  mines  in  the 
vicinity  are  those  of  Congo  Soco.  Tejuco  is  the  capital  of  the  Diamond 
District,  which  comprehends  a  tract  surrounding  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Jequetinhonha,  north  of  18**  S.  lat.,  in  which  diamonds  abound.  It  has 
6000  inhabitants. 

6.  Manufacturing  industry  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  much 
more  so  than  in  those  countries  of  South  America  which  were  formerly 
under  the  sway  of  Spain.  Common  mechanics  are  only  found  in  towns, 
and  in  the  country  slaves  take  their  place.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
are  some  manufactures  of  coaches,  harness,  &c.,  which  have  been  re- 
cently established  by  foreigners.  All  other  manufactured  goods  are  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

The  internal  commerce,  except  on  the  navigable  rivers,  is  much  impeded 
in  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  provinces  by  the  want  of  roads, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  making  them  over  the  mountains  and  lofty 
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hills  along  the  terraces  which  constitute  the  descent  from  the  table-land 
to  the  low  country  along  the  coast.  Only  one  of  these  roads,  that  from 
the  port  of  Santos  to  San  Paulo,  is  passable  for  carriages,  and  on  all  the 
others  the  goods  must  be  transported  on  mules  or  horses.  The  coasting 
trade  is  very  active,  especially  in  the  provinces  north  of  22f  S.  lat,  where 
a  few  harbours,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  Aracati,  and  Maranhao,  are  deep 
enough  for  large  vessels.  The  others  only  admit  vessels  of  moderate 
draught,  and  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries  must  therefore  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  harbours,  where  it  is  shipped  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  country  of  South  America.  The  annual  exports  as  well  ns  the  im- 
ports are  estimated  to  exceed  5,000,000/.  The  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  rice,  cacao,  horns  and 
horn-tips,  wood  for  cabinet-work  and  dyeing,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc, 
and  isinglass.  The  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  the  cotton,  dyewoods,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  sarsaparilla,  and 
isinglass  come  to  England.  Tobacco  and  rum  are  chiefly  sent  to 
Africa.  The  exports  from  England  to  Brazil  are,  cotton  and  woollen 
articles,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  cutlery,  steel,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, cheese,  butter,  and  cod ;  from  France,  articles  of  fashion,  trinket?, 
dry  fruits,  and  wine;  from  Germany,  glass,  linen,  iron  and  braes 
utensils;  from  Portugal,  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  and  hats ;  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  wheat,  flour,  soap,  spermaceti  candle? ,  train-oil, 
tar,  leather,  boards,  and  ashes. 

There  is  no  commercial  intercourse  between  Brazil  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  South  America  by  land,  except  that  a  few  articles  of 
European  manufacture  are  sent  from  San  Pedro  do  Sul  to  the  interior  of 
Uraguay,  and  to  Entre  Rios  and  Conientes.  The  increasing  settlenientA 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  in  Peru,  have  begun  to  send  eome  of  their 
articles  of  produce  to  Ega  on  the  Amazonas,  and  this  trade  seems  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  Some  Brazilian  vessels  go  to  Monte  Video  (in 
1836  the  number  was  62),  and  to  Buenos  Ayrcs(42  in  1837),  whither 
they  import  sugar,  cacao,  tapioca,  and  some  other  article?,  and  whence 
they  bring  back  jerked  beef  and  wheat. 

7.  The  coast  of  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Alvarcs  de  Cabral  in  1500, 
and  afterwards  partly  surveyed  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  S.  Vincenet,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Santos,  in  1531, 
and  in  the  following  year  some  other  settlements  were  made.  Bahia  was 
founded  in  1549  by  Thome  de  Sousa.  The  French  formed  a  settlement 
in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1555,  but  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1565,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  town  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  built.  Tiie  French  again  made  a  settlement  at  Maraiihao  in 
1612,  but  they  were  expelled  in  1616.  From  1623  to  1654  the  Dutch 
were  in  posse^siun  of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil  between  Buhia 
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and  Parli,  but  tlicy  were  expelled  m  1654,  and  gave  up  their  claims  by 
the  peace  of  1660.  In  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  gold-mines 
and  the  places  where  diamonds  are  found,  were  discovered.  Owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Peninsula  during  its  occupation  by  the  French,  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  left  that  country  for  Brazil  in  1807.  After 
peace  had  been  re-established  in  Europe,  the  King  remained  in  Brazil 
until  the  year  1820,  when  a  revolution  occurred  in  Portugal,  which  led  to 
his  return.  Before  the  King  left  Brazil  for  Portugal,  he  was  compelled  by 
partial  insun*ections  to  declare  that  the  constitution  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  should  be  in  force  in  Brazil  also.  After  the  King's 
return,  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  attempted  to  place  Brazil  again  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  colony,  and  to  make  it  entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 
Upon  this,  Don  Pedro,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  King,  was  induced  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Brazilians  to  declare  Brazil  independent  of  Portugal, 
and  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil.  This  took  place  in  1822, 
and  from  that  time  Brazil  has  constituted  an  independent  state.  In  1824 
Brazil  received  a  constitution  according  to  which  the  government  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  a  popular  legislature.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  Emperor.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  two 
assemblies,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  first  is  chosen  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  second  by  the  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
alone  can  be  publicly  professed.  This  constitution,  however,  has  not 
entirely  secured  public  tranquillity,  and  many  partial  insurrections  have 
taken  place,  which  are  chiefly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  consisting  of  negroes. 


GUAYANA,  OR  THE  FRENCH,  DUTCH,  AND  BRITISH 
COLONIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Nofne,  Extent,  Divisions.    2.  French  Guayana,  3.  Dutch  Guayana. 

4.  British  Guayana,  Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent,    5.  Surface 

.  and  Soil,  Mountains  and  Plains,  Rivers  and  Lakes.     6.  Climate 

and  Productions,      7.  Population,   Inhabitants,  ■  and    Commerce, 

8.  Political  Divisions  and  Towns,    9.  History  and  Government. 

1.  The  name  of  Guayana,  or  Guiana,  was  originally  applied  only  to 
the  countries  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  large  rivers  Amazunaa  and  Orinoco.  When  the  interior  of  these 
tracts  had  been  explored,  the  name  was  extended  as  far  westward  as  the 
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middle  courae  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Cassiquiaie 
and  Guainia.  Thus  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Parime  Mountains, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Amazonas.  The 
greater  part  of  this  country  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  only  a  small  portion  belongs  to  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  to  these  European  possessions 
that  the  name  of  Guayana  has  lately  been  limited  :  Brazilian  Guayana 
forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Park,  and  the  Venezuelian  constitutes  the 
department  of  Orinoco. 

2.  French  Guayana^  which  is  also  called  Cayenne,  extends  from  the 
river  Oyapoc,  which  separates  it  from  Brazil,  along  the  coast  as  far  west 
as  the  river  Marony ;  the  sea-coast  is  above  200  miles.  It  is  considered  to 
extend  inland  to  the  Serra  Acaray,  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
south  and  north ;  but  as  the  situation  of  that  range  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  the  southern  boundary  is  not  determined,  and  it  is  only  a  con- 
jectural estimate  which  makes  the  area  about  18,000  or  20,000  square 
miles.  The  mountains,  which  consist  of  the  north-eastern  oifsets  of  the 
Serra  Acaray,  approach  the  sea  within  a  few  miles;  and  the  rivers, 
among  which  the  Oyapoc,  the  Organabo,  and  the  Marony  are  the  largest, 
are  full  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and  very  difficult  to  navigate.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  swamps  which  cover  the  low  tracts 
between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  shores,  and  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer;  and  this  unheal thiness  prevents  the  cultivation  of  a  fertile  soil. 
The  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  island  Cayenne,  which  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  there  are  a  few  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
and  the  banks  of  the  Organabo  :  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  still  aban- 
doned to  the  native  tribes.  Besides  tlie  grains  and  plants  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries  as  food,  sugar,  cotton,  annotto,  cloves,  coffee,  and  pepper 
are  raised  as  articles  of  export.  The  French  have  transplanted  the  |)epper- 
vine,  clove,  and  nutmeg- trees  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  first 
two  thrive  well.  In  1834  the  population  consisted  of  not  more  than  22,000 
individuals,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  slaves.  The  aborigines  cultivate 
small  patches  of  ground,  but  gain  their  subsistence  principally  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  In  1633  the  French  sent  a  number  of  persons  from  Mar- 
tinique to  settle  in  the  countr}',  but  the  colony  has  always  remained  in  a 
backward  state.  In  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  deportation  for  persons  accused  of  political  offences. 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  that 
name,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000  souls.  It  exports  the  produce 
of  the  country,  which  in  1834  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000/. 
In  the  same  year  40  vessels  (4374  tons)  entered  the  harbour,  and  44 
vessels  (5032  tons)  cleared  out. 

3.  Dutch  Guayanay  or  Surinam^  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  between 
the  river  Marony  on  the  east  and  the  river  Corcntyn  on  the  west.  The 
former  separates  it  from  French  and  the  latter  from  British  Guayana. 
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It  18  supposed  to  extend  southward  to  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  are  probably  in  the  Serra  Acaray,  between  V  and  2®  N.  lat.,  but 
the  country  south  of  4"^  N.  lat.  is  not  known.  The  coast-line  extends 
200  miles ;  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  above  50,000 
square  miles,  but  only  the  northern  half  of  it  has  been  explored.  Along 
the  sea-coast,  to  the  distance  of  8  to  12  miles  inland,  the  country  is  a  dead 
flat,  very  little  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  is  dry  and  sandy 
and  impregnated  with  salt,  but  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  higher,  and  chiefly  consists 
of  savannas,  covered  with  grass,  and  here  and  there  with  bushes ;  high 
trees  in  small  clumps  occasionally  occur ;  but  along  the  rivers  the  country 
to  a  distance  varying  firom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  is  somewhat  lower,  and, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  covered  with  large  trees.  The  soil  is  mostly  alluvial, 
and  consists  of  a  black  mould,  which  is  very  fertile.  In  these  low  tracts 
there  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
About  40  miles  from  the  shores  the  country  rises  still  higher,  and  the 
tracts  between  the  rivers  are  very  broken,  and  consist  of  rocks,  chiefly 
covered  with  trees,  but  the  plantations  have  not  extended  so  far.  Near 
4^  S.  lat.  the  country  assumes  a  mountainous  character,  and  this  is  the 
limit  of  our  knowledge.  The  rivers  Marony,  Surinam,  Saramaca,  and 
Corcntyn  are  navigable  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  though  some  rapids 
and  cataracts  occur  lower  down.  The  climate  is  only  unhealthy  during 
the  great  rains  between  June  and  August,  but  in  general  it  is  not  more 
unhealthy  than  that  of  British  Guayana,  which  in  other  respects  it 
exactly  resembles.  The  population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and 
native  tribes.  The  two  former  races  amount  to  about  80,000  individuals, 
of  whom  only  about  one-eighth  are  whites,  and  about  60,000  negroes ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  the  mixed  race.  But  in  the  mountain-region, 
and  even  iu  some  districts  farther  north,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  maroons,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  have  formed  a  kind  of  political 
society,  and  formerly  frequently  attacked  the  settlements,  but  at  present 
they  are  at  peace  with  the  whites.  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  are  most 
numerous  are  the  Arawaak  and  the  Caribi  or  Caribs.  They  have  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  than  the  other  tribes  which  inhabit  the  eastern 
countries  of  South  America,  and  live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their 
plantations  of  mandioc,  maize,  and  plantains.  Among  the  whites  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  some  of  whom  cultivate  plantations  in 
a  separate  district.  The  country  was  first  settled  by  some  Englishmen 
in  1634,  but  in  1667  the  English  settlements  were  given  up  to  the 
Dutch.  In  1808  the  English  got  possession  of  Surinam,  but  restored  it 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Surinam,  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  regularly  built  in  the  Dutch 
style,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  are  planted  with  orange- 
trees.    The  houses  in  general  have  two  stories,  and  are  of  wood.    Near 
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to  it,  on  the  noTtbcm  side,  is  the  fortress  of  Zelandia,  in  which  the 
governor  resides.  The  population  amounts  to  20,000  souls,  and  main- 
tains an  active  commerce  with  Holland,  to  which  they  send  the.  products 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  in  1825 
amounted  to  71,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  exceeded  500,000/. 

4.  British  Guayana  extends  from  the  river  Corentyn  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco.  Neither  the  western  nor  southern  limits 
have  been  settled  by  treaty ;  and  very  extensive  districts  are  claimed 
either  by  Venezuela  or  by  Brazil,  and  some  by  both  governments.  The 
western  boundary-line,  as  claimed  by  the  English  government,  extends 
from  Point  Barima,  at  the  eastern  embouchure  of  the  Orinoco,  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  southward  to  the  river  Cuyuny  at  its  junction  with  the 
river  Aruarua :  it  follows  the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountain-range  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Orinoco 
from  those  of  the  Essequibo,  and  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  these 
mountains  to  the  source  of  the  river  Cotinga,  or  Xanima ;  along  which 
river  it  continues  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Tocoto,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Branco,  which  falls  into  the  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro  of  Brazil. 
The  river  Tocoto  constitutes  the  boundary  up  to  its  source ;  and  farther 
south  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  mountain-range,  which  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Essequibo  and  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Branco,  until 
it  meets  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo,  where  the  Serra  Acaray  constitutes 
the  southern  boundary.  The  country  included  within  these  lines,  and 
the  river  Corentyn  on  the  east  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  north,  is  calcu- 
lated to  occupy  16,000  square  miles,  or  about  10,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  But  more  than  one-half  of  this  area  is 
claimed  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  namely,  all  the  country  lying  west  of 
the  course  of  the  Essequibo,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  between  the  coast 
and  the  Imataca  mountains,  where  Venezuela  admits  that  the  Morucca 
river  is  to  be  considered  the  boundary-line.  If  the  claims  of  these  two 
states  are  admitted,  the  area  of  British  Guayana  would  probably  not 
exceed  33,000  square  miles,  and  would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
South  Carolina. 

British  Guayana,  estimated  as  containing  76,000  square  miles, 
lies  between  1°  and  8°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  between  51°  and  61°  W.  lonsr. 
It  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  400  miles,  running  south-east  and 
north-west. 

5.  The  shores  of  British  Guayana  are  skirted  by  mud-banks,  which 
extend  from  12  to  15  miles  seaward,  and  at  their  outer  edges  are  covered 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  water.  They  render  the  approach  even  in 
small  boats  frequently  impracticable,  and  form  numerous  shoals  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  shores  are  low,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sea 
at  high  water.  The  soil  is  an  alluvium  of  strong  blue  clay,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  marine  and  vegetable  matter.  When  these  lands  are 
drained,  banked,  and  cultivated,  they  become  consolidated,  and  sink  a  foot 
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below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  consequently  it  requires  unremitting 
attention  to  the  embankments  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the  water.  This 
alluvium,  which  is  of  great  fertility,  extends  from  2  to  8  miles  inland, 
and  the  greater  number  of  settlements  has  been  made  on  it.  At  the 
back  of  the  settlements  are  swamps,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
black  carbonaceous  vegetable  matter,  which  is  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  very  fertile.  But  between  the  river  Corentyn  and  the  Demerara 
the  alluvium  of  the  coast  is  in  general  contiguous  to  savannas,  inter- 
sected by  more  fertile  tracts  along  the  watercourses.  On  the  latter, 
which  are  generally  well  wooded,  many  settlements  have  been  made. 
So  far  the  country  is  level  and  low. 

The  first  elevation  is  formed  by  a  range  of  sand-hills,  which  traverse 
the  whole  country  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  rise  from  30  to 
120  feet  above  the  level  plain.     On  the  Corentyn  they  begin  about  40 
miles  from  the  sea  near  Oreala,  whence  they  run  to  Fort  Nassau,  on  the 
fierbice,  and  approaching  nearer  the  sea  appear  at  the  sources  of  the 
Mahaica  River.     Between  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  they  are  only 
from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  sea.     These  hills  consist  of  sand,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  clay,  and  contain  many  fertile  spots  between  them. 
The  second  elevation  of  British  Guayana  cuts  5®  N.  lat.,  at  a  very  acute 
angle.     It  consists  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  west  in 
an  elevated  mountain-mass,  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Carony,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  from  those  of  the  Mazaroony,  a  tributary  of  the 
Essequibo.     It  contains  the  Roraima  Mountains  (5°  ^  30"  N.  lat.  and 
60°  4T  W.  long.)>  which  rise  1500  feet  above  the  sea.     On  the  west  of 
the  Essequibo,  this  mountain-region  appears  to  be  of  great  width,  and  to 
occupy  the  whole  tract  between  the  course  of  the  Mazaroony  river  and 
the  Pacaraima  Mountains.     This  last-mentioned  chain  properly  seems  to 
constitute  the  southern  edge  of  the  region :  its  general  elevation  may  be 
between  2500  and  3000  feet  above  the  Eca-lcvel ;  but  in  the  Macarapan 
Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rupunoony  with  the  Essequibo, 
it  is  3500  feet  high.  The  mountains  north  of  the  Pacaraima  chain  seem  to 
be  lower.    The  highest  summit  is  probably  Mount  S.  George,  or  Merume, 
on  the  Mazaroony.    The  northern  edge  of  this  mountain-region  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Potaro,  with  the  Cooramucoo  and  Twansinkie  Mountains,  which  are 
only  about  1100  or  1200  feet  above  the  sea.     This  mountain- region 
continues  east  of  the  Essequibo,  where,  however,  it  occupies  a  smaller 
width,  hardly  more  than  40  miles,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  60  miles  from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Potaro  river  to  the 
Macari  Mountains  (4''  30'  N.  lat.),  which  are  the  highest,  and  rise 
to  IIOO  feet.     From  the  bonks  of  the  Essequibo  eastward,  the  region  i« 
more  contracted.   On  the  banks  of  the  Berbice,  the  northern  edge,  which 
contains  Mount  Itabrou  (828  feet  above  the  sea),  is  south  of  5°  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  Corentyn  it  terminates  with  the  rocky  and  broken  region 
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between  the  northern  rapida  (near  5"*  N.  lat.)  and  the  great  cataracts 
(near  4^  20'). 

The  country  between  the  first  and  second  elevation,  or  between  the  sand- 
hills  and  the  mountain-region,  has  a  very  broken  and  rocky  surface  between 
the  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  but  it  has  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  and  is 
covered  with  tall  trees.  Farther  east  nearly  the  whole  is  occupied  by  sa- 
vannasi  especially  between  the  Demerara  and  Berbice.  The  surface  of  the 
savannas  is  rather  undulating,  and  clothed  with  nutritious  grasses,  inter- 
rupted by  woodland  tracts  of  small  extent,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
brooks  and  springs.  They  would  afford  abundant  pasture  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  but  at  present  they  are  not  used.  Along  the  watercourses 
there  arc  several  fertile  tracts,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  some 
of  them  are  cultivated.  The  hilly  region,  east  of  the  Essequibo,  is 
partly  covered  with  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  and  with  detached  conical 
hills,  but  the  depressions  between  them  are  extensive,  and  the  soil  chiefly 
consists  of  a  strong  and  fertile  loam,  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and 
vegetable  mould,  with  a  little  calcareous  earth.  It  is  considered  to  be 
adapted  to  plantations  of  coffee,  and  to  the  vine  and  olive. 

That  portion  of  British  Guayana  which  extends  from  4®  N.  kt. 
to  the  Serra  Acaray  is  very  imperfectly  known  east  of  the  Essequibo. 
South  of  the  central  mountain -region,  mentioned  above,  there  extends 
a  swampy  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Berbice  river,  which  is  thickly 
overgrown  with  several  kinds  of  palm-trees,  and,  owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  soil,  which  is  annually  inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  seems 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  extent  of  this  low  tract  is  not 
known.  In  some  parts  it  is  interspersed  with  granite  boulders.  Farther 
south  a  rocky  region  overgrown  with  trees  seems  to  extend  to  the  chain 
of  the  Serra  Acaray,  which  occupies  the  country  between  V  and  2* 
N.  lat.,  and  in  its  highest  summits  rises  to  4000  feet  near  the  sources  of 
the  Essequibo.  West  of  the  last-menlioned  river  there  are  very  ex- 
tensive savannas,  but  they  are  traversed  iu  their  length  by  two  ranges, 
from  east  to  west,  of  which  the  northern  and  wider  extends  on  both 
sides  of  3^  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  the  Cannucu  Mountains,  and  the 
southern,  north  of  2°,  the  Carawaimi  Mountains.  Neither  range  rises 
much  above  the  savannas,  but  both  are  generally  wooded.  The  savannas, 
which  evidently  form  a  portion  of  the  immense  woodless  plains  which 
surround  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Branco  and  its  affluents,  have  a 
sterile  soil,  and  are  in  some  places  without  vegetation,  though  generally 
clothed  with  coarse  grass.  The  winding  courses  of  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally marked  with  a  belt  of  trees,  which,  however,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  banks  either  become  stunted  or  entirely  disappear.  In  some 
places  tufts  of  trees  rise  like  verdant  isles  or  oases  in  these  desert  plains. 

The  rivers  of  British  Guayana  contain  great  cataracts  at  those 
places  where  they  pass  through  the  central  mountain-region,  and  even 
farther  north  some  rapids  occur.    The  Essequibo  has  numerous  cata* 
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racts  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courBC,  and  they  only  cease  at  the 
Cooramucoo  Mountains  (5"*  20'  N.  lat.).  Fifty  miles  from  its  moutli, 
and  about  10  miles  south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Cuyuny,  the  last 
rapids  occur,  which  prevent  the  tide  from  ascending  any  farther.  The 
Demerara  river  forms  a  great  cataract  near  5**  19'  N.  lat.  The  rapids 
of  this  river  are  near  5®  40'  N.  lat.  The  tide  extends  within  about 
10  miles  of  these  rapids.  In  the  Berbice  river  the  cataracts  occur  between 
4**  19'  and  4°  50',  and  up  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  165  miles  from  the 
sea,  measured  along  the  windings,  the  river  may  be  ascended  by  vessels 
of  seven  feet  draught.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  feet  may  sail 
up  to  5®  20',  upwards  of  105  miles  according  to  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  Corentyn  forms  near  4°  20'  N.  lat.  a  series  of  formidable  cataracts, 
but  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cabalaba  (near  5°  N.  lat.) 
for  boats  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water,  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  its  mouth,  measured  along  the  windings. 

The  river  Rupunoony  traverses  the  savannas  south  of  the  Pacaraima 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Essequibo  near  4°  N.  lat.  By  ascending 
this  river  and  its  small  tributary  Quattata,  and  by  a  portage  of  only  800 
yards  over  level  ground,  the  lake  of  Araucu  is  reached.  From  this  lake 
issues  the  river  Pirarara,  which  falls  into  the  Mahu,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tocoto,  which  joins  the  Rio  Branco.  The  lake  of  Amucu  is  small  in 
the  dry  season,  but  it  is  a  considerable  lake  during  the  rains,  when  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  said  to  run  to  the  Quattata.  The  Rupunoony, 
where  it  flows  through  the  savannas,  near  the  base  of  the  Pacaraima 
Mountains,  has  no  impediments  to  navigation. 

6.  Guayana  has  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  but  they  are  not  so 
distinctly  marked  as  in  Hindustan  or  other  tropical  countries  of  the 
eastern  continent.  On  the  coast  the  long  dry  season  commences  towards 
the  end  of  August  and  lasts  to  the  end  of  November.  It  is  followed  by 
the  short  rainy  season,  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February,  in 
which  showers  are  frequent.  Then  comes  the  short  dry  season,  which 
continues  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  followed  by  the  long  rainy 
season,  in  which  the  rains  descend  in  torrents  and  the  rivers  inundate  the 
adjacent  low  lands.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  during  the  long  dry  season, 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  83®,  but  it  is  moderated  by  east  and  south- 
cast  breezes.  These  winds  having  passed  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean, 
have  acquired  a  coolness,  w^hich  refreshes  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that 
during  the  night  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  to  74°.  During 
the  great  rains  the  mean  temperature  is  81%  and  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive when  not  moderated  by  northern  breezes,  which  occur  from  time 
to  time.  During  the  short  dry  and  wet  season  the  mean  temperature  is 
a  fraction  above  80°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  8 1  '2'*.  The 
monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  8°  to  12**.  The  change  of 
the  seasons  is  marked  by  violent  thunder-storms.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  except  during  the  rains,  when  certain  diseases  are  pre- 
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valent.  South  of  the  mountain-region  only  two  seasons  occur.  From 
the  month  of  August  to  that  of  March  there  are  only  occasional  showers ; 
but  from  March  to  August  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  Though  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  this  region  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  coast,  the  thermometer  falls  several  degrees  lower  in  winter  and 
rises  several  degrees  higher  in  summer.  Tlie  diflference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  day  and  night  is  also  greater  than  on  the  coast,  where 
it  does  not  exceed  8**  or  10°. 

In  a  country  so  favoured  by  climate  and  soil  every  kind  of  tropical 
products  might  be  raised.  But  hitherto  agriculture  has  been  limited  to 
a  few  articles  of  export,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ;  and  to  those  plants 
which  supply  food,  consisting  of  yams,  cassava  or  mandioc,  plantains 
and  bananas,  sweet  potatoes  and  maize.  The  maize  is  said  to  return 
sometimes  2000  fold.  Many  delicious  fruits  are  indigenous,  as  the  pine- 
apple, guava,  the  marmalade  fruit,  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  Anona  tribe, 
the  sapodilla,  several  species  of  passiflora,  and  the  Brazil  and  Suwarrow 
nuts.  The  cabbage-tree  is  common,  and  there  are  several  species  of 
palms.  The  forest  contains  many  varieties  of  excellent  timber-trees, 
among  which  the  mora  (Mimosa  excelsa)  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  teak 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  green-heart  (belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  the  Laurineoi),  the  sawary  (Pekea  tuberculosa),  the  bully-tree 
(Achras  balata),  the  sirwabally,  crab-wood  (Carapa  Guianensis),  and 
purple-heart,  are  adapted  for  naval  architecture  and  cabinet-work,  &c. 
There  are  also  many  vegetables,  which  supply  cordage  and  substitutes 
for  hemp  and  flax  (Schomburgk). 

The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls.  The 
rearing  of  black  cattle  is  neglected ;  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle  are  great 
articles  of  import ;  but  herds  of  black  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the 
savannas  near  the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  where  they  are  killed  for  the 
hides,  which  are  sent  to  Brazil.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the 
jaguar,  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear,  sloth,  a  great  variety  of  moukeys, 
iguanas,  alligators,  and  turtles.  In  the  Essequibo  and  its  affluents 
there  are  several  kinds  of  large  fish,  which  when  dried  supply  an  article 
of  traffic  in  the  interior.  Among  the  birds  are  several  kinds  of  parrots, 
mackaws,  and  humming-birds,  the  flamingo,  Muscovy  duck,  toucan, 
and  spoonbill.  Snakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  poisonous, 
as  the  rattle-snake :  others  are  distiuguished  by  size,  as  the  boa-con- 
strictor. 

Traces  of  iron-ore  are  numerous,  but  no  other  metals  have  yet  been 
found. 

7.  The  population  of  British  Guayana  is  composed  of  aboriginal  tribes 
and  of  foreign  settlers.  There  are  still  10  native  tribes,  which  resemble 
one  another  in  stature  and  features,  but  differ  in  language ;  and  this 
difference  is  so  great,  that  tribes  who  live  contiguous  to  one  another  speak 
languages  which  are  said  to  be  essentially  distinct.     In  some  of  tliem  a 
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great  number  of  roola  have  a  resemblance,  but  in  others  they  differ  greatly. 
These  tribes  do  not  depend  on  fishing  and  hunting  for  their  subsistence, 
but  cultivate  patches  of  ground  with  mandioc,  maize,  plantains,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  cotton  spun  by  their  women  forms  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  traffic  among  them.  The  number  of  individuals 
in  these  tribes  is  vaguely  estimated  at  7000.  Those  which  have  the 
most  intercourse  with  the  settlements  are  the  Arawaaks,  who  live  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast  between  the  Corentyn  and  Essequibo ;  and 
the  Warraws,  or  Guaranos,  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  between  the  last- 
mentioned  river  and  the  Orinoco. 

The  foreigners  settled  in  British  Guayana  are  Europeans,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  negroes.  The  negroes  were  slaves  up 
to  1^38,  when  they  were  emancipated.  As  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
change  would  be  unfavourable  to  cultivation,  a  number  of  Coolies  were 
brought  from  Hindustan  previously  to  the  emancipation,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  bear  the  climate  very  well. 

The  last  census  of  the  united  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
was  taken  in  1829,  when  the  population  consisted  of  3006  whites,  6360 
free  coloured  people,  and  69,368  slaves.  The  last  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Bcrbice  was  taken  in  1833,  when  there  were  570  whites,  1661 
free  coloured  jpeople,  and  19,320  slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  at  present 
the  whole  population  consists  of  82,824  negroes,  8076  people  of  mixed 
race,  and  4000  whites,  to  which  the  number  of  emigrants  since  1829 
is  to  be  added,  which  amounts  to  about  3100  individuals.  The  emi- 
grants are  partly  whites  from  England  and  Malta,  and  partly  Coolies* 

All  the  manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the  colony  are  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  and  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  The  produce 
of  the  country  aUo  goes  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  and  the  Columbian  Archipelago. 
Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  exports,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 


Vear. 

1836 
1838 
1839 

Sugar  in  lbs. 

Rum  in  gals. 

Molasses  in 
gals. 

Coffee  in  lbs. 

Cotton  in 
lbs. 

107,806,249 
88,664,885 
63,487,424 

2,980,296 
2,068,052 
1,442,550 

4,035,569 
3,132,675 
2,188,772 

5,875,732 
3,143,543 
1,593,232 

656,902 
641,920 
551,325 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  estimated  at  2,135,379/.  ster- 
ling, but  in  1839  the  value  hardly  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling.  Besides 
these  staple  productions,  some  minor  articles  are  exported,  among  winch 
the  principal  arc  arrow-root,  indigo,  and  liqueurs.  The  average 
number  of  vessels  which  annually  enter  the  porls  of  the  colony  was, 
b^ween  1831  and  1836,  nearly  600,  and  their  tonnage  about  88,000; 
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bat  the  tonnage  is  supposed  to  be  now  reduced  by  an  amount  lybg  some- 
where between  10,000  and  20,000  tons. 

8.  British  Guayana,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo,  and  Berbice.  The  settlements  consist  of  plantations  of  one  single 
depth  only  along  the  sea-coast  and  extending  a  short  way  up  the  rivers. 
Some  few  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  but  they  have  no  plantations,  and  are  only  made  for 
cutting  timber. 

•  Georgetown,  the  capital,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  is  built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  har- 
bour formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  safe  but  not  of  easy  access,  as 
a  bar  of  mud  extends  four  miles  out  to  sea,  over  which  no  vessel  drawing 
more  than  nine  feet  can  pass  until  half-flood;  the  channel  along 
the  eastern  shore  has  nineteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ;  the  houses  are  of  wood  and 
seldom  above  two  stories  high ;  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den or  large  trees,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  canals  or  trenches. 
The  public  building,  which  comprises  all  the  public  ofiGices,  is  a  large 
edifice.  There  are  churches  for  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, and  two  public  schools.  The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to 
20,000  souls,  of  which  16,000  are  coloured  people.  This  town  is  the 
commercial  dep^tof  the  produce  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Essequibo 
and  Demerara,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable.  In  1838  the  number 
of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  536,  of  those  which  cleared  out  539. 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Berbice,  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  river,  and  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  difficult 
of  access.  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Crab  Island,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  navigable  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  has  seventeen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  the  western  only  eight  to  thirteen  feet  at  high  water ; 
a  bar  also  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  there  are  only 
seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tides.  In  1833  the  population  amounted 
to  2900  persons.  -  From  this  town  is  exported  the  produce  of  the  planta- 
tions on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corentyn. 

9.  Guayana  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  1498, 
when  he  reached  the  mouth,  of  the  Orinoco.  The  first  settlement  was 
formed  by  the  Dutch  in  1580  on  the  river  Pomaroon,  and  called  New 
Zealand,  whence  they  spread  eastward  to  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara, 
but  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  slow.  In  1781  it  was  taken  by  Sir 
George  Rodney,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1783.  In  1796  it 
again  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  again  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801).  It  was  taken  for  the  last  time  by  the 
British  in  1803,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  possession.  In  1831  the 
colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  were  united  into  one  colony, 
named  British  Guayana,  and  in  1838  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

The  government   is  vested  in   a  governor,   assisted  by  a   supreme 
court  or  colonial  pai\iaxn^T\X.     T\\\%  '\jw\\^\sivxv\.  v^  ^^^mijosed  of  the 
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governor,  the  chief-justice,  attorney-general,  the  collector  of  the  custoniB^ 
and  government  secretary,  to  whom  are  added  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sons elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of  the  electors  or  kiezers. 
This  college  consists  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  for  life.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  colonial  parliament,  the 
college  of  kiezers  nominates  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment selects  one  as  a  sitting  member.  The  members  of  the  parliament 
wlio  are  elected  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out  by  rotation.  Every 
member  of  this  legislative  body  has  a  vote,  and  the  governor  has  a 
casting  vote.  He  has  also  an  absolute  veto  on  all  laws  and  ordinances 
which  have  been  passed  by  a  majority. 


The  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  the  description  of  South 
America : — 

Humboldt's  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent, 
1815—1831. 

D«^pons'  Voyage  h  la  Partie  Orient  ale  de  la  Terre-Ferme,  1806. 

Lavaysse's  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Description  of  Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad,  &c.,  1820. 

Brown's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  South  America,  ^c,  1819. 

Chesterton's  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Venezuela,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, &c.,  1820. 

Hall's  Columbia,  its  Present  State,  &c.,  1827. 

Letters  written  from  Columbia  (anonymous),  1824. 

Campaigns  and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  &c.,  1831. 

Hippisley's  Expedition  to  the  Orinoco,  1819. 

Semple's  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Caracas,  1812. 

Stewart's  Bogotii  in  1836  and  1837,  1838. 

Cochrane's  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  Columbia,  1825. 

Present  State  of  Columbia,  by  an  Officer,  1827. 

MoUien's  Travels  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  1824. 

UUoa's  Voyage  to  South  America,  1 740. 

Hamilton's  Travels  through  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Columbia,  1827. 

Stevenson's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Years' 
Residence  in  South  America,  1829. 

Smith  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  froth  Lima  to  Park,  1836. 

La  Condamine's  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  rint«5rieur  dt5  l'Am«$- 
rique  M«^ridionale,  1745. 

Lieut.  Maw's  Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  1830. 

Meyen's  Reisc  umdie  Welt,  1834. 

Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  1828. 

Brand's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Peru,  1828. 

Haigh's  Sketches  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Peru,  1831. 
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Basil  Hall's  Extracts  from  a  Journal  writtsn  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili, 

Peru,  &c,  1824. 
Andrews's  Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  through  the  Provinces  of 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  &c.,  1827. 
Proctor's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cordillera,  &c.,  1825. 
Caldcleugh's  Travels  in  South  America,  1825. 
Helm's  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  1806. 
Mathisson's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  &c.,  1835. 
Shillebeer's  Narrative  of  the  Briton's  Voyage,  1817. 
Three  Years  in  the  Paci6c  ;  hy  an  American,  1835. 
Puppig's  Reise  in  Chile,  Pern,  und  auf  dem  Amazonenstrome,  1834. 
Temple's  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  Peru,  1830. 
Schmidtmeyer's  Travels  into  Chile,  1824. 
Miers'  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata,  1826. 
Head's  Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the 

Pampas,  1828. 
Molina's  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  1809. 
DohrizhofTer's  Account  of  the  Ahipones,  1822. 
Beaumont's  Travels  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1828. 
An  Account  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  hy  Ignacio  Mutiez,  1825. 
Mawe's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  1823. 
Webster's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Atlantic,  1833- 
Rengger  and  Longchamp's  Reign  of  Dr.  Francis,  1827* 
Robertson's  Letters  on  Paraguay,  1835. 

Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1 839. 
Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1839. 
Haefkens'  Reize  naar  Guatemala,  1827. 
Wilcocke's  History  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1807. 
Henderson's  History  of  Brazil,  1821. 
Spix  and  Martins,  Reise  nach  Brasihen,  1823 — 1831. 
Eschwege's  Brasilien,  1830. 

LangsdorTs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World,  1813. 
Luccock's  Notes  on  Rio  Janeiro,  &c.,  1820. 
Freyreiss  BeitrUge  zur  Kenntniss  des  Kaiserthums  Brasilien,  1824. 
Eschwege's  Pluto  Brasiliensis,  1833. 

Wecch's  Brasiliens  Gegenwartiges  Zustand  und  Colon ialsystem,  1828. 
Lindley's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil,  1805. 
Roster's  Travels  in  Brazil,  1817. 

Prinz  Maximilian  von  Neuwied,  Rciscn  in  Brasilien,  1820. 
Bolingbroke's  Voyage  to  the  Demerara,  &c.,  1807. 
Hancock's  Observations  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  British 

Guiana,  about  1838  or  1839. 
Schomburgk's  Description  of  British  Guiana,  1840. 
Sack's  Beschreibung  eincr   Reise  nach  Surinam,  1821. 
*rhe  first  ten  volumes  of  the  London  Geographical  Journal. 
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Abaco,  Bahamas,  64 

Abingdon,  Virginia,  288 

Abra  de  C(»rtadcra«,  Central  Andes,  4(ii 

Acadian  mountains,  N.  America,  71,  94 

Acadia,  Nova  Scotia,  378 

Acapulco,  Mexico,  170 

Acari,  Arequipa,  567 

Acklin's  Island,  Bahamas,  61 

Aconcagua,  province,  Chile,  582 

,  volcano,  Chilian  Andes,  459 

Adelaide  Archipelago,  Patagonian  Islands, 

529 
Admiralty  Island,  N.  America,  81 
Aguachapa,  Salvador,  132 
Aguadilla,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Aguas  Calientes,  Zacatecas,  175 
Alabama,  river,  U.  S.,  204 

,  state,  302 

,  rivers,  303 
— — ,  university  of,  305 
Atacamii,  desert.  Central  Andes,  461 
Alagoas,  Das  Alagoas,  613 
Alaguash,  river.  New  Brunswick,  388 
Alajuela,  Costarica,  118 
Alashka,  peninsula,  N.  America,  81 
Alatamaha,  river,   Georgia,   297;    U.  S., 

203 
Alausi  and  Ham  bate,  valley.   Equatorial 

Andes,  474 
— ,  Chimboraxo,  557 
Albany,  fort  and  river,  British  N.  America, 

356 

,  New  York,  264 

Albemarle  Sound,  N.  Carolina,  289 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  179 
Alcantara,  MaranhSo,  615 
Aleutian  Islands,  N.  America,  82 
Alexandria,  Columbia  district,  281 
— — ,  Louisiana,  310 
Alleghany  mountains,  Pennsylvania,  269; 

Yirghiia,  283 

,  river,  Pennsylvania,  270 
,  college,  I'ennsylvania,  273 
Almaguer,  Cauca,  551 
Alta  Gracia,  Cordova,  594 
Alton,  Illinois,  325 
Alturas  de  Lii)ez,  Central  Andes,  463 
Amazons,   river    and    plain,  S.  America, 

490 
Amboy  Bay,  New  Jersey,  266 
,  New  Jersey,  267 


Amhragasta,  Travesia  de,    Plain    of   the 

Pampas,  518 
America,  animals,  general  remarks  on,  4 ; 

climate,  general  remarks  on,  2 
American  Bottom,  Illinois,  325 

,  continent,  general  description  of, 
1 ;  plants,  general  remarks  on,  4 ;  popu- 
lation, general  remarks  on,  5 

Desert,  Great,  N.  America,  91 


America,  N.,  general  view  of,  70 

— — — ,  S.,  general  view  of,  455 ;  and  of 
the  natural  divisions,  457 

Amherstburg,  U.  Canaiida,  394,  414 

Amherst  college,  Massachiutetts,  252 

,  Nova  Scotia,  387 

Amucu,  lake,  mountain  system  of  Parime, 
482 

Anadia,  Das  Alagoas,  613 

Anahuac,  tableland  of,  Mexico,  143 

Ancon  sin  Salida,  Patagonian  Andes,  459 

Andes,  457 ;  Southern,  Central,  and 
Northern,  458 ;  Patagonian,  id. ;  Chi- 
lian, 459 ;  Central  Andes,  462 ;  Andes 
of  Desix)blado,  id.;  Bolivian,  465;  Pe- 
ruvian, 467  ;  Nortliem  Andes,  474  ; 
Equatorial,  id. ;  Andes  of  New  Granada, 
475 

Andover  theological  seminary,  Massachu- 
setts, 252 

Androscoggin,  river,  Maine,  242 

Andros  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Auegada,  Island,  46 

Angostura,  Orinoco,  5^10 

,  Orinoco  river,  487 

Anguilla,  Bahamas,  64 

-Island,  45 

Annapolis,  basin  and  river,  Nova  Scotia, 
380,  384 

,  Nova  Scotia,  387 

,  Maryland,  278 

Annotto  Bay,  Jamaica,  58 

Antarctic  Archipelago,  S.  America,  527 

Anticosti  Island,  British  N.,  America,  377, 
447 

Antigua  Island,  42 

Antilles,  Greater,  Islands,  48;  Les:er, 
Islands,  15 

Antioquia,  Cundinamarca,  549 

Appalachian  mountains,  N.  America,  71, 
92  ;  Alabama,  303  ;  Maryland,  276  ; 
Peonsylvauia,  268 ;  Tennessee,  313 
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AppalacbicoU  Bay,  Florida,  300 

,  river,  U.  8.,  304 

Apfpomatox  river,  Virginia,  283 

Apitr^,  department,  Venezuela,  539 

— —  river,  Orinoco  river,  488 

Apurimac,  river,  Peruvian  Andei,  469 

Aracati,  Ciari,  614 

Aragua,  vale  of,  mountains  of  Venezuela, 

481 
Araguaya,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 

504 
Aransaso  Bay,  Texas,  190 
Aiaucania,  province,  Chile,  583 
Araure,  Ven«Euela,  539 
Arctic  Archipelago,  N.  America,  103 

discoveries,  102 
— ^  highlands,  N.  America,  lOl 
Arequipa,  department  and  town,  Peru,  567 
Argentine  republic,  S.  America,  586 
Arica,  Arequipa,  567 
Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  385 
Arines,  Rio  dos,  Tapajos,  504 
Ario,  Michoacan,  174 
Arispe,  Occidente,  180 
Arkansas,  post  of,  Arkansas,  317 
— -  river,  Mississippi,  206,  316 

state,  315 

— —  hot  springs,  minerals,  salt  plain, 

317 
Arkopolis,  Arkansas,  317 
Arkhangelsk,  New,  N.  America,  83 
Aroostuck,  river,  New  Brunswick,  389 
Aruba  Island,  66 
Ashley,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294 
Asomp^ion,  Margarita,  66 
Assiniboin,  river,  lake  Winnipeg,  357 

■   Indians,  361 
Assuay,  department,  Ecuador,  558 
—  pass,  Equatorial  Andes,  474 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  592 
Atchafal&ya,  river,  Louisiana,  306 
Athabasca,  lake,  N.  America,  600 
Athens,  Georgia,  298 
Atrato,  river,  Candelaria  Bay,  476,  477 
Attwood's  Keys,  Bahamas,  64 
Auburn  penitentiary,  New  York,  265 
Augusta  college,  Kentucky,  323 
,  Maine,  243, 

,  Georgia,  298 

Ayacucho,  department,  Peru,  566 

,  plain  of,  566 

Aiteks,  Mexico,  188 

Baffin's  Bay,  N.  America,  103 
Bahama  Banks  and  Sea,  1 1 

Islands,  63 

Bahia,  province  and  town,  Brazil,  611 

Bald  Mountain  Ridge,  Maine,  212 

Ballano,  river,  Panama  Gulf,  110 

Ballenar,  Coquimbo,  581 

Balsam  lake,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

Balston,  springs.  New  York,  260 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  278 

Bangor,  Maine,  243 

BuRicoa,  Cuba»  61 

fimnca  Nueya,  New  Qittiai.<^  <^V% 


Barbadoes,  island,  28 
Barbuda,  island,  44 
Bajada  de  Santa  F^,  Entre  Rios,  591 
Banda  Oriental,  Argentine  Republic,  590 
Barcelona,  Maturin,  538 
Barceloneta,  Orinoco,  510 
Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  Rio  Negro,  617 
Barrow,  Point,  N.  Americi,  82 
Basse-terre,  Guadaloupe,  35 
,  Martinique,  30 

— ,  St.  Christopher,  41 

,  St.  Lucie,  26 

Batabano,  Cuba,  61 

Batii,  Maine,  243 

Bath,  U.  Canada,  409 

Bathurst  District,  U.  Canada,  403 

,  New  Brunswick,  392 

Batiscan,  river,  L.  Canada,  418 

Baton  Rouge,  Ix)uisiana,  310 

Boyica,  department.  New  Granada,  518 

Bayous,  Louisiana*  306 

Beagle  Channel,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  529 

Bear  Lake,  Greats  N.  America,  100 

Beaufort,  S.  Carolina,  295 

Beauhamois,  L.  Canada,  443 

Beaver  River,  L.  Canada,  423 

Beachey,  cape,  N.  America,  83 

Belfast,  Maine,  243 

Belize,  136 

Belleisle,  Straits  of,  Newfoundland,  367 

Behring's  Strait,  N.  America,  82 

Beni,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 

Bennington,  Vermont,  248 

Berbice,  British  Guayana,  630 

,  river,  mountain  system  of  Pari  me, 

485 
Bermuda  Islands,  68 
Berry  Islands,  Bahamas,  64 
Berthier,  L.  Canada,  436 
Bevedero,  lakes.  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  524 
Bexar,  Texas,  196 
Bieque  Island,  48 
Biobio,  river,  Chile,  461,  579 
Big  Sandy  River,  Kentucky,  320 
Black  Hills,  N.  America,  92 
Blakely,  Alabama,  305 
Black  River,  Jamaica,  57 

,  New  York,  250 

Block  Island,  Rhode  Island,  253 

Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica,  57 

Ridge,  N.  Carolina,  290  ;  S.  Carolina, 

293;  Virginia,  282 
Boothia  Felix,  N.  America,  103 
Bogotll,  Cundinamarca,  549 
,  plain  of,  Andes  of  N.  Grauada. 

480 
Bolivia,  S.  America,  569 
Bolsun  de  Mapimi,  Mexico,  150 
Boiiacco,  island,  66 
Bonneville,  lake,  N.  America,  78 
Borgne  I^ke,  I>ouisiana,  306 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  2-3 1    , 
Bouchette's  erroneous  section,   L.  Canada^ 

421 
I  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
\      \<y«ct^%sAdd^\A.CMiUMla^419 
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Boundary  of  the  United  States  and  British 

America,  353  * 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  2-1  i 
Braganxa,  Par&,  616 
Branco,  Rio,  mountain  lystem  of  Parime, 

485,  493 
Brandywine  Creek,  Delaware,  275 
Bras  d'Or,  bay,  Cape  Breton,  378, 381 
Brattleborough,  Vermont,  248 
Brazil,  mountain  system  of,  498 

,  S.  America,  600 

Brazos,  river,  Texas,  193 

Brena,  Duraugo,  177 

Breton,  island,  378,  381 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  28 

British  American  Land  Company,  447 

■  commissioners,  report  of,  432 
Bristol  College,  Pennsylvania,  273 

,  Rhode  Island,  254 

Brockville,  U.  Canada,  408 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  263 
Brown  university,  Rhode  Island,  254 
Brunswick,  Maine,  213 

,  peninsula,  Patagonian  Andee, 
459 
Buenaventura,  Chihuahua,  179 
Buen  Ayre,  island,  66 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  587 

■       ,  town,  588 

Buffalo,  New  York,  261 
Burlington,  Iowa,  336 

,  Vermont,  218 

Buzzard  Bay,  Massachusetts,  249 
Bytown,  Canada,  401,  405,  408 

Cabuquena,  canal  of,  Amaionas  River,  494 

Cachoeira,Bahia,6]2 

Cahawba,  Alabama,  305 

Caicoe,  Bahamas,  64 

Calais,  Maine,  243 

Cali,  Cauca,  551 

California,  77;  gulf  of,  75;  Lower,  181; 
Upper,  id.;  mountains,  76 

Callao,  Lima,  565 

CamamU,  Bahia,  612 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  251 

Camden,  S.  Carolina,  296 

Cameta,  Para,  616 

Campeche,  Yucatan,  166 

Campos  Parecis,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 
500 

Canada,  boundaries  of,  393  ;  climate,  394  ; 
productions,  395;  company,  411,  412, 
413;  Lower,  417;  Lower,  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  435 ;  political  history, 
448 ;  Upper,  395 ;  area  and  divisions  of, 
402 ;  physical  cliaracter  of,  403 ;  plain 
of,  407 ;  minerals,  414 

Canadian  Sea,  84 

Canandaigua,  town  and  lake,  New  York,  264 

Candelaria,  liay,  gulf  of  Darien,  477 

— — — ,  Missiones,  592 

Canso,  Gut  of.  Nova  Scotia,  377,  379 

Cape  Breton,  island,  378,  381  ;  coals,  385 
■  FesTy  rivery  N.  Carvliua,  291 ;  U.  S., 
203 


Cape  Francois,  S.  Domingo,  55 

Haitien,  S.  Domingo,  55 

Caracas,  department  and  town,  Venezuela, 

538 
Caravellas,  Espiritu  Santo,  611 
Carenage,  St.  Lucie,  26 
Caribbean  Sea,  12 
Caribs,  17,  21 

Carlton  House,  British  N.  America,  358, 360 
Carolina,  North,  sUte,  U.  S.,  289 ;    gold, 

291 ;  South,  state,  U.  S.,  293 
Carony,  river,  Orinoco  River,  483,  487 
Carora,  Venezuela,  639 
Cartagena,  New  Granada,  547 
Cartago,  Cauca,  551 
Carthago,  Costarica,  118 
Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua,  179 

Occidente,  180 

Cassiquiarc,  channel,  Orinoco  River,  486, 

493,  494 
Castine,  Maine,  243 
Catamarca,  Argentine  Republic,  596 
Cataraqui,  river,  Canada,  396,  400 
Catorce,  S.  Luis  Potosi,  176 
Catskill  Mountains,  New  York,  93,  258 

,  New  York,  264 

Cauca,  department.  New  Granada,  550 

— — ,  river,  Andes  of  New  Granada,  477 

Caviana,  island,  Par&,  617 

Caxamarca,  Truxillo,  564 

Caxias,  MaranhSo,  615 

Cayahoga,  river,  Ohio,  329 

Cayenne,  S.  America,  622 

Cayey,  Puerto  Rico,  52 

Caymans,  islands,  67 

Cayt6,  Pto&,  616 

Celaya,  Guanaxuato,  173 

Central  America,  119 

■  longitudinal  plain,  S.  America,  513 
Centre  College,  Kentucky,  323 
Cerro  Azul,  Lima,  566 
Chachapoyas,  Truxillo,  565 
Chadi  Leubu,  river,  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 

525 
Chagres,  Panama  Isthmus,  117;  river.  111 
Chaleurs,  bay  of.  New  Brunswick,  388,391, 

420,  445 
Chambly,  river,  L.  Canada,  426 
Champlain,  canal,  New  York,  261 ;  lake, 

94,  247,  259 
'~— and  St.  Lawrence  railway,  L. 

Canada,  4 13 
Chandeleur  Bay,  Louisiana,  306 
Chapel  Hill,  university,  N.  Carolina,  293 
Charcas,  Chuquisaca,  575 
Charleston,  Massachusetts,  251 ;  S.  Carolina, 

295 
Charlestown,  Nevis,  39 
Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 

364 

,  N.  Carolina,  292 

Charlottesville,  Virginia,  288 
Chatahoochee,  river, Alabama,  303;  Georgia, 

297 
Chaudiere,  river  and  falls,  L«  Cax»d]^4&^ 

40%,  4^ 
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Chedabucto  Bay,  Nora  Scotia,  S79 
Chepo,  rirer,  Panama  Gulf,  1 10 
Cherokee  Indiaiu,  Georgia,;298 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Maryland,  276 

and  Ohio  canal,  Columbia  Dis- 


trict, 281 


railroad,  Maryland, 


278 

Chester,  Nova  Scotia,  387 
Chiapa,  state,  Mexico,  166 
Chicago,  Illinois,  325 
Chiclayo,  Truxillo,  564 
Chignecto,  isthmus,  Nova  Scotia,  377  ;  bay, 

381 
Chihuahua,  plain  of,  Mexico,  1 48 

,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  178 
Chile,  S.  America,  577 
ChilUcothd,  Ohio,  331 
Chiloe,  island  and  province,  Chile,  584 
Chimborazo,  department,  Ecuador,  556 

,  Equatorial  Andes,  474 
Chinchaycocha,  lake,  Peruvian  Andes,  470 
Chippewa,  river,  Wisconsin,  334 
Chippeway  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

,  river,  Canada,  399 ;  village  of, 

412 
Chippewyan  Mountains,  72 
Chiputnaticook,  river.  New  Brunswick,  388 
Chiquitos,  plain  of,  S.  America,  515 
Chinqui,  lagoon  of.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  112 
Chiquimula,  isthmus  of,  Central  America, 

122 
Cholula,  Puebla,  169 
Chorrera,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Chowan,  river,  N.  Carolina,  290 
Christianstadt,  Santa  Cruz,  48 
Chuquisaca,  department  and  town,  Bolivia, 

575 
Chuquito,  Puno,  567 
Churchill,  river,  N.  America,  99 
Ciari,  province,  Brazil,  614 
Cibao,  mountains,  S.  Domingo,  48,  54 
Cinaloa,  Occidente,  180 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  330 
Cinti,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  571 
Citaia,  Cauca,  550 
Ciudade  de  las  Casas,  Chiapa,  166 
— ^  Victoria,  Durango,  176 
Clarke  River,  Columbia,  78 
Clevehind  Harboiu-,  Ohio,  328;  town,  331 
Cohan,  Guatemala,  133 
Cobequid  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  380 
Cobija,  Lamar,  574 
Cobourg,  U.  Canada,  410 
Cobu  Leubu,  river.  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 

525 
Cocliabamba,  department  and  town,  Bolivia, 

575,  576 
Coche  Island,  65 

Cochillo  Grande,  mountains,  mountain  sys- 
tem of  Brazil,  511 
Cod,  Cape,  Massachusetts,  219 
—  fishing,  Newfoundland,  372 
Coffin *s  Island,  Magdalen  Islands,  447 
Cohahuila,  state,  Mexico,  177 
ColchagOa,  provmce,  Chile,  b^l 


Colebra,  Nicaragua,  118 
Colima,  territory  Aid  town,  Mexico,  171 
Colonia  del  Sagramento,  Uraguay,  590 
Colorado,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  ^unpas,  525 

— " ,  river,  Texas,  193 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  District,  281 

,  New  York,  265 

,  district  of,  280 

River,  78, 207 

,  S.  Carolina,  295 

Columbian  Archipelago,  14 

Sea,  10 

Columbus,  Ohio,  330 

Concepcion  de  la  China,  Entre  Rios,  511 

-^— ,  or  Conception,  Chilian  Andes, 

463 


,  province  and  town,  Chile,  583 

Conchos,  river,  Mexico,  149 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  246 

Congaree,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294 

Connecticut,  river,  Coimecticut,  255  ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 250 ;  New  Hampshire,  21 J  ; 
U.S.,  202;  Vermont,  247 

— -,  state,  U.  S.,  254 

Constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
North  American  Union,  344 

Cook's  Inlet,  Alashka,  82 

Cooper,  river,  S.  Carolina,  29 1 

Coosa,  river,  Alabama,  303 

Copiap<S,  Coquimfoo,  581 

Coquimbo,  province  and  town,  Chile,  581, 
582 

Cordova,  state,  Argentine  Republic,  593; 
town,  594 

Cordillera  del  Este,  Peruvian  Andes,  468 

Cornwall,  U.  Canada,  408 

Corentyn,  river,  mountain  system  of  Parime, 
485 

Coro,  Venezuela,  538 

Corrientes,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 591 

Costarica,  state.  Central  America,  131 

,  table-laud  of,  112 

Cotopaxi,  volcano.  Equatorial  Andes,  474 

Covington,  Kentucky,  323 

Crab  Island,  48 

Creek  Indians,  Georgia,  299 

Ciee  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

Crooked  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Cruces,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 

Cuba,  Island,  60 

Cubagua,  island,  65 

Cuen^a,  Assuay,  558 

,  valley,  Equatorial  Andes,  47  4 

Cuetlachtlan,  plain,  Mexico,  143 

Culebra,  islanu,  47 

Culiacan,  Occidente,  180 

Cumfiiia,  Maturin,  537 

Cumberland  coal-field,  Nova  Scotia,  3S3 

College,  Kentucky,  323 

'  Mountains,  Tenuessee,     314  ; 

limestone  caves  of,  id. 

,  river,   Kentucky,   321  ;   Ten- 
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nessee,  314 
Cundiuamarca,  department,  New  Gimoada. 
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Cura<^,  Island,  G6 

Curitiba,  river,  Parana  Rhrer,  509 

,  San  Paulo,  608 

Cusu  Leul)u,  river,  Patagonian  plains,  525 
Cuyo,  plain  of  the  Pampas,  id, 
Cuyuny,  river,  Essequibo  River,  483,  485 
Cuzco,  department  and  town,  Peru,  566 
,  Peruvian  Andes,  469 

Darien,  Georgia,  298 
Darien,  Gulf  of,  12,  108,  109 
Darlington,  U.  Canada,  410 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  246 

,  Nova  Scotia,  386 

Das  Alagoas,  province,  Brazil,  612 

Dayton,  Ohio,  331 

Delaware  Bay,  New  Jersey,  266 

and  Chesapeake  canal,  Delaware, 

275 

-  and   Hudson  canal.  New  York, 

.  River,  U.  S.,  202^  269 

,  state,  U.  S.,  274 

Demerara,  British  Guayana,  630 

,  river,  mountain  system  of  Parime, 

485 
DesAguadero,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 

524 
Deseada,  island,  36 
Despoblado,  Central  Andes,  464 
Desirada,  island,  36 
Detroit,  Michigan,  333 

River,  Canada,  398 

Diamante,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  524 
Diamond,  Cape,  L.  Canada,  417,  439 
Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  273 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  Virginia,  287;  N. 

Carolina,  292 
Dolc^,  Rio,  Plain  of  tlie  Pampas,  517 
Domaine,  L.  Canada,  442 
Dominica,  island,  33 
Donaldson ville,  Louisiana,  310 
Dorchester,  Nova  Scotia,  381,  387 
Dover,  Delaware,  275 

,  New  Hampshire,  216 

Du  Gonfllrp,  L.  Canada,  441 

Du  Loup,  rivers,  L.  Canada,  419,  423,  426, 

435 
Durango,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  176 

East  Maine,  British  N.  America,  356 

Eastern  District,  U.  Canada,  402 

Easton,  Maryland,  279 

Eastport,  Maine,  243 

Ecuador,  department,  Ecuador,  556 

,  S.  America,  552 
Edisto,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294 
Ega,  Solimoes,  617 
£1  Carmen,  Buenos  Ayres,  589 
Elizabeth  Island,  Massachusetts,  249 

■  Town,  New  Jersey,  267 
Entre  Rios,  Argentine  Republic,  590 
Erie  Canal,  New  York,  261 

Lake,  N.  America,  85,  328,  398 

Espiritu  Santo,  province,  Bnuil,  610 
Esquiinaax  Indians,  N.  America,  36 1,  362 


Essequibo,  river,  mountain  system  of  Parime' 
482,  484,  British  Guayana,  630 

Estancia,  Sergipe  del  Rey,  612 

Etchemin,  lake,  L.  Canada,  422,  421  ; 
river,  425,  426 

Exuma,  Bahamas,  64 

Falki^nd  Islands,  S.  America,  530 

Falmouth,  Antigua,  43 

,  Jamaica,  57 

Farewell,  Cape,  Greenland,  103 

Foxardo,  Puerto  Rico,  52 

Fayetteville,  N.  Carolina,  292 

Federal  District,  Mexico,  170 

Flint,  river,  Georgia,  297 

(lorida  Keys,  299 

Florence,  Alabama,  305 

Florida,  peninsula,  U.  S.,  90 

,  territory  of,  299;  lakes,  U.  S.,  800 

Fort  Augusta,  Jamaica,  58 

Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  273 

Erie,  U.  Canada,  412 

—  George,  U.  Canada,  u/. 

Fortune  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  30 

Trinite,  Martuiique,  31 

Wellington,  U.  Canada,  408 

Fox,  river,  Illinois,  324 

= ,  Wisconsin,  334 

Fraucisville,  Louisiana,  310 

Francisco  de  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul^ 
607 

Fnuicisco,  Rio  de,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 502 

Frankfort,  Kentucky,  323 

Franklin  College,  Ohio,  331;  Louisiana, 
310 

Fraser,  river,  N.  America,  81 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  288 

Frederick  Town,  Maryland,  279 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  392 

French  Keys,  Bahamas,  6  i 

Fundy,  bay  of,  N.  America,  97 

,  Nova  Scotia,  380 

Galapagos  Islands,  Ecuador,  558 

Galena,  Illinois,  325 

Gallipolis,  Ohio,  331 

Galveston  Bay,  Texas,  189 

Garua,  the,  Peruvian  Andes,  472 

Gasconade,  river,  Missouri,  318 

Gasp,  i)eninsula,  L.  Canada,  422,  424, 425; 

dijitrict,  415 ;  bay,  id, 
Geneva  College,  New  York,  265 
Genesee,  river,  New  York,  259 
George,  lake.  New  York,  id. 

Town,  British  Guayana,  630 

College,  Kentucky,  323 

,  Caymans,  67 . 

,  Columbia  District,  281 ; 

,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  364 

-,  S.  Carolina,  295 


Georgian  Bay,  Huron  Lake,  398 
Georgia,  state,  29<{ ;  mountains,  id,  / 


leorgia,  sraie,  zwt ;  mountains,  ta, ;  tugtl^  ^^h 
cultivation  of,  297 ;  uuivenity  of,  298  j^^ 
libora,  Cuba,  61  .^K 
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Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  274 
Girardeau,  Cape,  MiBsoun,  320 
Girona,  New  Granada,  519 
Gardiner,  Maine,  343 

Gloucester  Bay,  Georgian  Bay,  U.  Canada, 
406 

,  Massachusetts,  251 
Goat  Island,  Canada,  399 
Goderich,  U.  Canada,  411,  413 
Gonaives,  S.  Domingo,  55 
Gore  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
Gosport,  Virginia,  288 
Goyana,  Pemambuco,  613 
Goyaz,  province,  Brazil,  618 
Granada,  Nicaragua,  118 
Gran  Chaco,  S.  America,  516 
Grand  Bahama,  64 

Grande,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Brazil,  511 
Grande-terre,  Guadaloupe,  35 
Grand  Isle,  (Niagara  River,  399 

.,  U.  Canada,  400,  409 


River,  U.  Canada,  407 


Granja,  CiaT&,  614 

Grenville  Canal,  Canada,  401,  409 

Great  Desert,  Texas,  192 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  335 

Greeubriar  River,  Virginia,  284 

Greenland,  101;  discoveries,  106 

Green  Mountains,  Vermont,  97,  247 

River,  Kentucky,  321 

Grenada  Island,  23 

Grenadines,  or  Grenadillos,  islands,  21 

Grenville  Falls,  Ottawa,  418 

,  L.  Canada,  435 

GuachipQS,  river  and  valley,  Andes  of  Des- 

poblado,  463 
Guadalaxara,  Xalisco,  175 
Guadaloupe  Island,  35 

river,  Texas,  193 

Guaduas,  Cundinamarca,  550 

Guaianeco  Archipelago,  Patagonian  Islands, 

530 
Guainia,  river,  Amazonas  River,  493 
Gualan,  Guatemala,  134 
Guamaiiga,  Ayacucho,  566 
Guanabacao,  Cuba,  61 
Guanacache,  lakes,  Plain  of  the  Pampas, 

524 
Guanare,  Venezuela,  539 
Guanavacoa,  Cuba,  61 
Gtianaxuato,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  172, 

173 
Guanica,  Puerto  Rico,  51 
Guapahi,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 
Guarapiche,  river,  Venezuela,  535 
Guarisamey,  Durango,  176 
Guatemala,  state,  Central  America,  132; 

old  and  new  city,  133 

,  table-land  of,  122 

Guaviare,  river,  Orinoco  River,  487 
Guayana,  British,  8.  America,  624 

,  Dutch,  S.  America,  622 

,  French,  S.  America,  id. 
,  S.  America,  621 
Guayaquil,   bay    aud  valley ,  Equatorial 

Andes,  475 


Guayaquil,  department  and  town,  Kcaador, 

557 
Guaymas,  Occideiite,  180 
Guelph,  U.  Canada,  411 
Guiana,  S.  America,  621 
Gurupataba,  river,  Amazouas  Rirer,  494 
Gustavia,  St.  Bartholomew,  45 
Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  387 

Hackensac,  river,  New  Jersey,  266 

Hagerstovm,  Maryland,  279 

Haiti,  island,  54 

Halifax,  Nova  ScoHa,  379,  386 

Hallowell,  Maine,  248 

Hambato,  Chimborazo,  557 

Hamilton  College,  New  Vork,  265 

Hampden  Sydney  College,  Virginia,  288 

Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  283 

Harbour  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  286 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  273 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  255 

Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  252 

Hatteras,  Cape,  N.  Carolina,  93,  289 

Havana,  Cuba,  61 

Hawkesbury,  U.  Canada,  408 

Henlopen,  Cape,  Delaware,  275 

Highhuids,  Maine,  212 

Hillsborough,  river  and  bay.  Prince  Kdward's 
Island,  363 

Hispaniola,  island,  54 

Hockbfjcking,  river,  Ohio,  329 

Holguin,  Cuba,  61 

Holston  River,  Tennessee,  313 

Holyoke,  mount,  Massachusetts,  249 

Home  District,  U.  Canada,  403 

Honda,  Cundinamarca,  5 19 

Honduras,  bay  of,  125 

,  state,  Central  America,  131 ;  table- 
land, 120 

Hoosac,  mountains,  Massachusetta,  249 

Hoosatonic  or  Housatonic,  river,  Maasachu> 
setts,  250,  Coraiecticut,  255 

Horn,  Cape,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  529 

Hovas,  Pu^to  Rico,  51 

Huallaga,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  472,  490 

Huanaco,  Junin,  565 

Huancabelica,  quicksilver  mines,  Peru,  563, 
566 

Huari,  Junin,  565 

Huasacualco,  Vera  Cruz,  168;  river,  Mexico, 
113 

Hudson's  Bay,  N.  America,  101,  356 

Company,  354  ;  territiirv.  355 

Hudson,  river,  IJ.  S.,  202  ;  New  Voit,  258 

,  New  York,  264 

Huniacao,  Puerto  Rico,  52 

Huntsville,  Alabama,  305 

Huron,  lake,  Canada,  85,  397  ;    Michigan, 
332 


Ibague,  Cundinamarca,  540 

Ibarra,  Chimborazo,  556 

Iqa,  river,  Amazonas  River,  492 

Icononzo,  natural   bridge,   CuiKlinamaica, 
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Iguape,  Son  Paulo,  609 

Jguassu,  Rio,  ParanSl  River,  509 

Illimaui,  Nevado  de,  Bolivian  Andes,  466 

Illinois  College,  Illinois,  325 

,  state,  323;  river,  205,  324;  prairies, 
itL;  minerals,  325 

Inagua,  Bahamas,  64 

Indiana,  state,  326;   prairies,  327;    vine- 
yards, id. ;  minerals,  id. 

Indians,  British  N.  America,  361 ;   United 
States,  224,  351 

Indianopolis,  Indiana,  327 

Indian  tribes.  Western  territory,  337;  United 
States,  224,  351 

Iowa  territory,  336 ;  lead-mines,  id, 

Irapuato,  Guanaxuato,  173 

Ireland,  Bermudas,  68 

Iroquois,  river,  Canada,  396 

Iron  mountains,  Missouri,  316 

Isla  de  Laxa,  Coucepcioii,  583 

Istmo,  department,  New  Granada,  547 

ItapicuriL,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 
506 

Itasca,  lake,  Mississippi,  84 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  312 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  325 
Jacuhy,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Brazil,  512 
Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz,  168 
Jamaica,  Island,  57 

James  Bay,  British  N.  America,  101,  356 
River,  Iowa,  336 ;   Virginia,  203, 
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Town,  Virginia,  289 


Jan  Mayen  Island,  106 

Jauja,  Junin,  565 

— ,  river  and  valley,  Peruvian  Andes, 

469 
Jaques  Cartier,  river,  L.  Canada,  438 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  320 
Jeflerson  College,  Louisiana,  310 

,  Mississippi,  312 

,  Pennsylvania,  273 

Medical  School,  Pennsylvania,  273 


Jeflersonville,  Indiana,  327 
Jesus,  isle,  L.  Canada,  436 
Johnstown  District,  U.  Canada,  403 

Town,  408 

Jorullo,  volcano  of,  Mexico,  174 
Juniata,  river,  Pennsylvania,  270 
Jujuy,  Salta,  598 
Junin,  department,  Peru,  565 

Kamouraska,  L.  Canada,  444 

,  St.  Lawrence,  87 

Kankakee,  river,  Illinois,  324 

,  Indiana,  326 

Katabdin,  mountain,  Maine,  242 

Kempt  Road,  connectuig  Gospe  and  New 

Brunswick,  445 
Kenawha,  Great,  river,  Virginia,  284 
Kennebec,  river,  Maine,  202, 242 

,  road,  L.  Canada,  443 

Kentucky,  state,  320 
■,  river,  id, 
',  springs,  321 


Kentucky,  caves,  322 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  331 
Keys,  Bahamas,  64 

,  Honduras  Gulf,  67 

Key  Sal,  Bahamas,  64 

West,  Florida,  299 

King  Charles's  Southland,  Tierra  del  Fuego^ 

528 
King  Greorge  III.,  Archipelago,  81 
King's  Posts'  Company,  Canada,  442 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  57 

,  St.  Vmcent,  25 

y  U.  Canada,  409 

King  William's  Land,  Patagonian  Andes^ 

459 
Kittatiuny  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  266 

Labbador,  Highlands,  N.  America,  100  ; 

peninsula,  355 
La  Chine,  canal,  L.  Canada,  402,  436 
La  Cloche,  mountains,  U.  Canada,  404 
Lactacunga,  Chimborazo,  557 
La  Fayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  273 
I^gima,  Sta.  Catharina,  608 
Lagos,  Xalisco,  175 
La  Grita,  New  Granada,  549 
La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  538 
La  Have,  river.  Nova  Scotia,  380 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  N.  America,  354 
Lamar,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  574 
Lambayeque,  Truxillo,  564 
La  Mesa,  Veragua,  118 
Lanark,  U.  Canada,  408 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  331 

,  Pennsylvania,  273 
-^— —  Sound,  N.  America,  103 
La  Paz,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  576 
— ,  Lower  California,  181 
La  Plata,  provinces  of,  S.  America,  586 
La  Prairie,  L.  Canada,  443 
Laranjeiras,  Sergipe  del  Rey,  612 
La  Serena,  Coquimbo,  582 
Lavayen,  Rio,  Paraguay  River,  514 
f  river  and  valley,  Andes  of  Dei- 

poblado,  463 
Leeward  Islands,  15 
Lehigh,  river,  Pennsylvania,  270 
Le  Maire,  strait  of,  Tierra  del  Fuego»  529 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  118 
Levi,  Point,  L.  Canada,  426 
Lewis  River,  Columbia  River,  78 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  323 
Licking,  river,  Kentucky,  320 
Liguanea,  plain,  Jamaica,  57 
Lima,  department  and  town,  Peru,  565 
Limun  Bay,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Little  Island,  Bahamas,  64 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  317 
Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  380,  387 
Llanos,  Plains  of  the  Orinoco,  488 
Llauricocha,  Lake,  Peru,  470,  562 
London  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
Long  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

,  Bermudas,  68 

,  New  York,  257 

Long  Point,  U.  CaxyMi&>^V^ 
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Loreto,  T^wer  California,  181 
Lorica,  New  Granada,  548 
Lm  Alamos,  Occidcute,  180 
Los  Azoques,  Assuay,  558 
•— —  Santos,  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  251 
Lynn,  Massacliusetts,  251 
Loxa,  Assuay,  558 

,  Mountain  Knot  of,  Equatorial  Andes, 

474 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  378 
Louisiana  College,  310 

,  state,  305 

,  bays,  300 

,  lakes,  307 

,  sugar-cane,  cultivation  of,  308 

,  prairies  of,  309 

,  canals,  309 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  Kentucky, 
322 

,  Kentucky,  323 
Lubeck,  Maine,  243 
Lucayos,  islands,  63 
Lucea,  Jamaica,  57 
Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  379,  387 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  288 

Macapa,  Pari,  616 

Maceyo,  Das  Alagoas,  613 

Machias,  Maine,  243 

Mackeiaie  River,  N.  America,  98 

Mackinac,  Michigan,  333 

Macon,  Georgia,  298 

Madaleine  Islands,  Gasp^,  447 

Madawaska,  river,  New  Brunswick,  389, 423 

'  ,  settlements,  390 

,  river,  Ottawa,  404 

Madei^^  Rio,  Amazonas  River,  513 

Madison,  Indiana,  327 

— — — ,  Wisconsin,  335 

Madre  de  Dios,  Archipelago,   Patagonian 
Islands,  529 

Mahon  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  379 

Maine,  state,  U.  S.,  242 

Maisville,  Kentucky,  323 

Maitland,  river,  U.  Canada,  413 

Mai  Bay,  L.  Canada,  44 1 

Maldonado,  Uraguay,  590 

Mamore,  river,  Madeira  River,  513 

Managua,  Lake,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Hi 

— ^— ,  Nicaragua.  118 

Manchester,  Virginia,  2S8 

Mandingo  Bay,  Istiimus  of  Panama,  110 

Mangueira,  Lake,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 511 

Manhattan  Island,  New  York,  258 

Manitoulin  Islands,  Canada,  398 

Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  322 

Manseriche,  Pongo  de,  Peruvian  Andes,  470, 
471,400 

Mantaro,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  469 
Manzonillo,  Cuba,  61 
Magaguana,  Baliamas,  64 
Mngalhaens,  strait  of,  S.  America,  527 
Magdalena,  Rio,  department  New  Granada, 
547  1^ 


Magdalena,  ri?er,  Andes  of  New  Grmnada, 

478 
Magdalen  Islands,  Gasjie,  417 
Maracaybo,  lake,  Andes  of  New  Granada, 

478 

,  Zulia,  539 

Maracay,  Venezuela,  id, 
Marajo,  islatid,  Amazonas  River,  491,  496 
MaranhSo,  province  and  town,  Brazil,  615 
Maranon,  nver,  Amazonas  River,  490 
,  river  and  valley,  Peruvian  Andes, 

471 
Margarita,  island,  65 
Mariaiuia,  Minas  Geraes,  619 
Marie  Galante,  island,  35 
Marietta,  Ohio,  331 
Maroon  Town,  Jamaica,  5A 
Marona,  river,  Amazonas  River,  492 
Marony,  river,  mountain  system  of  Pari  me, 

485 
Mars^  Hill,  L.  Canada,  353,  421 
Martha's  ^'ineya^d,  Massachusetts,  249 
Martinique,  island,  30 
Maryland,  state,  U.  S.,  276 
Masaya,  Nicaragua,  118 
Massachusetts,  &y  and  state,  U.  S.,  249 
Masseme  Mountains,  Arkuiisas,  216 
Matagorda,  bay  and  town,  Texas,  190 
Matamoros,  Tamaulipas,  177 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  61 
Matto  Grosso,  Province,  Bnuil,  617 
Matiuin,  department,  Venezuela,  537 
Maule,  province,  Chile,  583 
Maule,  river,  Chilian  Andes,  460 
Maumee,  river,  Indiana,  326 

,  Ohio,  329 

Maurepas,  lake,  Louisiana,  307 
Mayagues,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Maypu,  river,  Chilian  Andes,  461 
Mazaroony,  river,  Essequibo  River,  485 
Mazatlan,  Occidente,  180 
Medellin,  Cundinamarca,  519 
Megantic,  lake,  L.  Canada,  426 
Melville  Island,  N.  America,  104 
— — —  Peninsula,  102 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  315 
Mcmphraniagog,  lake,  L.  Canada,  425 

,  Vennont,  247 

Mendoza,  state  and  town,  Argentine   Re- 
public, 594,  595 
,  Rio  de.  Plain   of  the  Pampi|S, 

524 
Menomonics,  river,  Michigan,  333 
Merida,  Yucatan,  166 

,  Zulia,  539 

Merrimack   River,  New   Hampidiire,  215; 
>  Massachusetts,  250 ;  U.  S.,  202 
Metapa,  Salvador,  132 
Meta,  Rio,  Orinoco  River,  487 
Metis,  river,  L.  Canada,  422,  423 

-,  lake,  424 

Mexican  Isthmus,  general  view  of,  108 
Mexico,  animals,  156;  city,  171;  climate, 

151;  constitution,  186;  general  descrip- 
tion, 140;  gulf,  13;  maiiufiictures,  183; 
m«talt)  158  \  population,  160;  ports,  185; 
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products,  153;  roads,  1&2;  states,  165; 

trade,  lvS4 
Mexico,  State,  Mexico,  169 
Miami  Canal,  Ohio,  330 

River,  Ohio,  328 

University,  Ohio,  331 

Michigan  Lake,  85 

,  state,  U.  S.,  332 

Michilimackinac,  Michig*aji,  333 

— — strait,  N.  America,  398 

Michoacan,  state,  Mexico,  173 
Mic-Mac  Indians,  Cape  Breton,  386 

• ,  Gasp4,  445 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  248 

,  Vermont,  248 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  256 
Midland  District,  U.  Canada, 403 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  298 
Milwankee,  Michigan,  335 
Miuas  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  380,  382, 384 

' Geraes.  province,  Brazil,  619 

Mineral  Point,  Iowa,  336 

Miramichi,  river  and  bay,  New  Brunswick, 

391  ^ 

Mirim,1ake,  mountain  system  of  Brazil,  511 
Missiones,  state,  Argentine  republic,  591 
Mississippi, river,  99,  201 ;  Ix}uisiana,  306; 

Wisconsin,  334 

,  delta  of,  89;  plain,  88 

,  state,  U.  S.,  310 

Missouri,  river,  U.  S.,  205,  318 

,  state,  U.  S.,  317 

,  prairies,  319 

—^ — -,  minerals,  319 

Mixtecapan,  table-land  of,  Mexico,  145 

Mobile,  Alabama,  305 

Bay,  Alabama,  303 

,  river,  U.  S.,  204 

Mohawk,  river.  New  York,  259 
Mompox,  New  Granada,  548 
Monongahela,    river,    Pennsylvania,    270; 

Virginia,  284 
Monroe,  Michigan,  333 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  57 
Montclovez,  Coahuila,  178 
Monterey,  New  Leon,  177 

— ,  Upper  Cidifoniia,  1 82 

Monte  Video,  Uraguay,  590 
Monticello,  Virginia,  286 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  248 
Montmorenci,  river  and  falls,  L.  Canada, 

441 
Montreal,  island  and  city,  L.  Canada,  436 

,  river.  Michigan,  332,  333 

Moniserrat,  island,  38 

Mooschcad,  lake,  Maine,  242 

Moquegua,  Arequipa,  567 

Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  57 

Moravian  missionaries,  355 

Morelia,  Michoacan,  173 

Mosquito  Gulf,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  1 1 2 

Motagua,  river,  Honduras  Bay,  124 

Mount  Ararat,  N.  Carolina,  290 

— 7 Klias,  N.  America,  SO 

Prairie,  Arkansas,  317 

St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  279 


Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  286 
Moxos,  plain  of,  S.  America,  515 
Moyobamba,  Truxillo,  565 
Murfreesborougb,  Tennessee,  315 
Muskingum,  river,  Ohio,  329 
Muskoka,  lake,  V.  Canada,  404 

N ACHES,  river,  Texas,  193 

Nacogdoches,  Texas,  196 

Nain,  Moravian  settlement  at,  British  N 

America,  355 
Nantucket,  island,  Massachusetts,  249 
Naparima,  Trinidad,  19 
Napo,  river,  Amazonas  River,  492 
Natal,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  614 
Nata,  Panama  iHthmus,  117 
Natawasauga    Bay,   Georgian   Bay,   396; 

River,  406 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  312 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  310 
Natividade,  Goyaz,  619 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  286 
Narraganset  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  252 
Narrows,  New  York,  257 
Nashville,  Teimessee,  315;    University  of, 

itL 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  64 
Navy  Island,  Canada,  399 
Negro,  Rio,  Amazonas  River,  486,  493 

,  Patagoniaii  Plains,  525 

,  Uraguay  River,  513 

Nelson,  river,  N.  America,  99 

Neuse,  river,  N.  Carolina,  291 ;  U.  S.,  203 

Nevis,  island,  39 

New  Albany,  Indiana,  327 

Amsterdam,  British  Guayana,  630 

Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey,  266 

College,  Delaware,  275 

,  New  Jersey,  267 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  251 
Newbem,  N.  Carolina,  292 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  267 
,  province,  N.  America,  387 ; 

minerals,  392 
Newlnirgh,  New  York,  263 
Newbury  Port,  Massachusetts,  251 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  275 

District,  U.  Canada,  403 

,  New  Brunswick,  392 

New  England  States,  U.  S.,  241 
Newfoundland,  island,   100,  367 ;    Banks, 

371  ;  fisheries,  372  ;  minerals,  375 
New  Granada,  S.  America,  542 

Hampshire,  state,  245 

Harmony,  Indiana,  327 

Haven,  Connecticut,  255 

Jersey,  state,  U.  S.,  265 

Leon,  state,  Mexico,  177 

London,  Connecticut,  256 

Mexico,  state,  Mexico,  179 

—•  Orleans,  Louisiana,  309 
Newport,  Kentucky,  323 

,  Rhode  Island,  254 

New  Providence,  Bahamas,  64 

South   Wales,   British    N.    Aav«xv(»b^ 
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Newton  Theological  Seminary,  Maasachu- 

8etts,252 
New  York,  state,  256;    city,  262;    Bay, 

257 ;  University,  264 ;  Medical  College, 

265 ;  lakes,  259 
Neyva,  Cundinamarca,  549 
Niagara  District,  U.  Canada,  403 
— — > — ,  falls  and  river,  Canada,  3^8,  399 

,  U.  Canada,  412 

Nicaragua,  Plain  of,  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

113 

,lake,  114 

-,  state,  Central  America,  131 


-,  Nicaragua,  119 


Nicolet,  L.  Canada,  443 

Nicoya,  Gulf  of,  113 

Niles,  Michigan,  333 

Nipissing,  lake,  U.  Canada,  404 

Nipisighit,  river,  New  Brunswick,  391 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Durango,  176 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  288 

North  America,  British,  general  description 

of,  353 
— ^  Devon,  N.  America,  104 
—  eastern  boundary  between  New  Bruns* 

wick  and  the  United  States,  388 

of  the  United  States, 


case  stated,  remarks  upon,  427 
— ■ —  Foreland,  U.  Canada^  413 
Northumberland  Strait,  Nova  Scotia,  377, 

381,  382 
North-west  Company,  354  ;  territory,  355 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  256 
Nossa  Senhora  de  Detrterro,  Sta.  Catharina, 

608 

do  Pilar,  Goyaz,  619 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Breton  Island,  N .  Americaj 

377 
,  381;    rivers,  382;    minerals, 

id. ;    coals,   383 ;    fisheries,  384 ;    bays, 

379 
Novita,  Cauca,  551 
Nueces  Bay,  Texas,  190 

,  river,  Texas,  1 93 

Nuevitas,  port,  Cuba,  61 

Nuevo  Santander,  Tamauli{Kis,  177 

Oaxaca,  state,  Mexico,  166;  town,  167 

Obydos,  Pard,  616 

^— ,  Strait  of,  Amazonas    River,  491, 

497,  498 

Ocana,  Mountains  of,  Andes  of  N.  Granada, 
476 

,  New  Granada,  548 

Occidente,  state,  Mexico,  179 

Oeiras,  Piauhy,  615 

Ohio,  river,  Indiana,  326;  Kentucky,  320; 
Mississinpi,  206  ;  Pennsylvania,  270 ; 
state,  328;  river,  id.;  prairies,  i(/. ;  mi- 
nerals, id. ;  canals,  330 

,  University  of,  331 

Old  Town,  Maine,  243 

Omoa,  Honduras,  131 

Ontario,  Lake,  N.  America,  85,  400 

Oregon,  river,  N.  America,  207 
Onnoco^  department,  VenetueXai,  b4Q 


Orinoco,  Plains  of,  and  river,  S.  America, 
486 

Orixi-mina,  river,  Amazonas  River,  494 

Orizaba,  mountain,  Mexico,  144 

Orono,  Maine,  243 

Oropesa,  Cochabamba,  576 

Orua,  island,  66 

Oruro,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  575 

Osage,  river,  Missouri,  218 

Otav&lo,  Chimborazo,  556 

Ottawa  District,  U.  Canada,  402 

,  river,  U.  Canada,  404 

Ottanabee,  river,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

Otter,  Peaks  of,  Appalachian  Mountaini^ 
93,  282 

Otway  Water,  Patagonian  Plains,  458 

Ouelle,  river,  L.  Canada,  423 

Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Geraes,  619 

Ouse,  river,  U.  Canada,  407 

Ozark  Mountains,  N.  America,  89;  Ar- 
kansas, 316;  Missouri,  318 

Palenque,  ruins  of,  Chiapa,  166 
Pamlico,  river  and  sound,  N.  Carolina,  289, 

290 
Pampa  del  Sagramento,  Plain  of  the  Ama- 
zonas, 496 
Pampero,  wind.  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  532 
Pampas,  Plain  of  the,  S.  America,  517 
Pamplona,  New  Granada,  549 
Panama,  Gulf  of.  111 
and  Nicaragua,  isdmius,  109 ;  town, 

117 
Panuco,  river,  Mexico,  147 
Pari,  province  and  town,  Brazil,  615,  616 
Parahyba  do  Norte,  province,  Brazil,  614 

,  Para-hyba  do  Norte,  id, 

Paraguay,  state,  Argentine  Republic,  592 

,  river,  Parank  River,  514 

Paramaribo,  Surinam,  623 

Parana,  Entre  Rios,  591 

,  Rio,    plain  and   river,   mountain 

system  of  Brazil,  507,  508,  520 
Parati,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  610 
Paria,  gulf  of,  Trinidad,  18 
Pardo,  Rio,  ParanH  River,  508 
Paricatiba,  island,  Plain  of  the  Amazona^ 

497 
Parime,  mountain  system  of,  S.  America, 

482 
Parinacochas,  lake,  Peru,  561 
Paniahyba,  or  Paranahyba,  plain  and  river, 

mountain  system  of  Brazil,  506 
Parral,  Chihuahua,  179 
Parry  Islands,  N.  America,  104 
Pascagoola    Bay,     Alabama,    303;     river, 

Mississippi,  311 
Pasco,  Junin,  565 
,  Mountain  Knot  of,  Peruvian  Andei, 

Cerro  de,  468,  470 
Pa«cuaro,  Michoacan,  173 
Paso  del  Norte,  New  Mexico,  179 
Passage  Island,  47 

Passaic,  river.  New  Jersey,  266;   fallj^  267 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  Maine,  242 
\  Via\»xa^\vt«c^  AtaiMOM  River,  498 
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Pasto,  Cauca,  551 

Pastos,     mountain    knot     of,    Equatorial 

Andes,  474 
Patag^es,  Buenos  Ayres,  589 
Patagonian    Islands,    S.     America,    529; 

plains,  S.  America,  525 
Patagonia,  S.  America,  585 
Patapsco,  river,  Maryland,  277 
Patook  River,  Central  America,  121 
Patos,   lake,  mountain    system  of   Brazil, 

511 
Pittferson,  New  Jersey,  267 
Patuxent,  river,  Maryland,  277 
Pauzis,  Narrows  of,  Amazonas  River,  491 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  254 
Payta,  Tmxillo,  564 
Peace,  river,  Mackenzie,  99 
Pearl,  river,  Louisiana,  305 ;   Mississippi, 

311 
Pedee,  river,  S.  Carolina,  203,  294 
Peel,  river,  Mackenzie,  100 
Penetanguishene,  U.  Canada,  411 
Penitentiary  System,  United  States,  234 
Penniston  Island,  46 
Pennsylvania  College,  273 

,  state,  U.  S.  268 

Penobscot,  river,  Maine,  202,  242 
Pensacola,  Florida,  302 
Pepino,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Perdido,  river,  Alabama,  302 
Pemambuco,   province  and   town,   Brazil, 

613 
Perote,  Vera  Cruz,  168 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  267 

,  U.  Canada,  408 

Peru,  S.  America,  559 
Petcoudiac,  river,  New  Brunswick,  391 
Peten,  lake,  Central  America,  125 
Peterborough,  U.  Canada,  410 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  288 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  272 
Piauhy,  province,  Brazil,  614 
Picton,  coal-field,  Nova  Scotia,  383;  har- 
bour, 381 ;  town,  387 
Pilcomayo,  river,  Paraguay  River,  514 
Pilot  Mountain.  N.  Carolina,  290 
Pinedo,  Das  Alagoas,  613 
Pinos,  Isla  de,  67 
Pisco,  Lima,  566 
Pitch  Lake,  Trinidad,  19 
Pitic,  Occidente,  180 
Pitstown,  Crooked  Island,  64 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  273 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  251 
Piura,Truxillo,561 
Plain,  Great,  North  America,  83,  Middle, 

97 ;  Northern,  99 
Plains,  Wooded,  Plains  of  the  Orinoco,  489 
Plata,  Rio  de  la,  S.  America,  520 
Platte,  river,  Missouri,  206 
PlatUburg,  New  York,  264 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  251 

,  Montserrat,  3S 
P«inte  k  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  35 

des  Cascades,  L.  Canada,  438 

Point  Gtorge,  Grenada,  S3 


Point  PeUe,  U.  Canada,  414 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  52 
Pontchartrain,  lake,  Louisiaria,  307 
Popayan,  Cauca,  551 
Popocatepetl,  Mexico,  144 
Porco,  Mountain  Knot  of,  Bolivian  Andes, 
466 

Porongos,  los.  Plain  of  tlie  Pampas,  517 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  58 

au  Prince,  S.  Domingo,  55 

Hope,  U.  Canada,  410 

Portland,  Maine,  243 
Port  Maria,  Jamaica,  58 

Morant,  Jamaica,  id, 

Portneuf,  L.  Canada,  442 

Porto  Allegro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  607 

Bello,  Panama  Isthmus,  116 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  19 

Royal,  Jamaica,  57 

Portsmouth  and  Cleveland  Canal,  Ohio,  330 

,  New  Hampshire,  246 

,  Virginia,  288 

Port  Talbot,  U.  Canada,  413 

Post  Office,  United  States,  237 

Potomac   River,  Columbia   District,    281; 

Maryland,  277;  U.S.  203 
Potosi,  Cerro  de,  Bolivian  Andes,  466 
,    department   and  town,    Bolivia, 

575 
Potosi,  Missouri,  320 
Poughkeepeie,  New  York,  263 
Prairies,  N.  America,  91,209 
Prince  Edward  Island,  N.  America,  363 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  N.  America,  81 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  267 
Proclamation  of  1763,  431 
Providence  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  252 

Channel,  11 

,  Old,  island,  66 

,  river  and  town,  Rhode  Island, 

253 
Public  Lands,  Canada,  452 ;  United  States, 

236 
Puebla  de  los  Angel  os,  town,  169 

,  state,  Mexico,  168 

Puerto  (^abello,  Venezuela,  538 

Principe,  Cuba,  61 

Rico,  island,  50 

Velo,  Panama  isthmus,  116 

Puna,  island,  Guayaquil  Bay,  475 
Puno,  de{)artment  and  town,  Peru,  566 
Punta  de  Arenas.  Panama  Isthmus,  117 
Puriticacion,  Colima,  174 
Putumayo,  river.  Amazonas  River,  492 
Pyramid,  Cholula,  169;  Vera  Cruz,  168; 

Mexico,  170 

QiTADRA,  island,  81 
Quebec  Act,  1774,  450 

,  L.  Canada,  438 

Province,  Act  of  1791,  for  dividing 

into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  451 
Queen  Charlotte,  island,  N.  America,  81 
Queenstown,  Canada,  400,412 
Queretaro,  state  and  towxi^  M«.x\n&^  Wk 
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Quexaltenango,  Guatemala,  133 

Quibdo,  Cauca,  550 

Quill  Ota,  Aconcagua,  5S2 

Quindid,  Andes  of  N.  Granada,  476 

Quints  Bay,  U.  Canada,  405,  406,  409 

Quito,  Chimborazo,  556 

• — ^,  valley,  Equatorial  Andes,  474 

Raleigh,  N.  Carolina,  292 
Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  288 
Rappahannock,  river,  Virginia,  283 
Rariton  Bay  and  River,  New  Jersey,  266 
Raspadura,  Quebrada  de,  rivers  Atrato  and 

San  Juan,  477 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  273 
Realejo,  Nicaragua,  118 
Red  River,  Arkansas,  316 

• f   Louisiana,  307 

— — ,   Mississippi,  206 

,  Texas,  193 

,   Iowa,  336 


Lake  Winnipeg,  357 
Rentema,  Pongo  de,  Peruvian  Andes,  471 
Report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  1840, 

432 
Rhode  Island,  state,  U.  S.,  252 
Rice  Lake,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

,  wild,  Wisconsin,  334 

Richelieu,  river,  L.  Canada,  426 
Richmond,  U.  Canada,  408 

,  \'irginia,  2S7 

Rideau,  canal  and  lake,  Canada,  401,  409 
Rimousky,  river,  L.  Canada,  423,  444 
Rio  Colorado,  N.  America,  74,  193 
de  Janeiro,  province  and  city,  Brazili 

609,  610 

del  Norte,  N.  America.  74 

de  las  Casas  Graudes,  Mexico,  149 

Grande  do  Norte,  province,  Brazil, 

614 


do  Sul,  or  de  San  Pedro,  pro- 
vince, Brazil,  607 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico,  146,  149 

Negro,  province,  Brazil,  617 

Santiago,  Mexico.  146 

Rioja,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Republic, 
595,  596 

Ristigouche,  river,  New  Brunswick, 391,  445 

Riobamba,  Chimborazo,  557 

Rividre  Trois  Pistoles,  L.  Canada,  423, 444 

Verte,  L.  Canada,  423 

Road-town,  Tortola,46 

Roanoke,  river,  N.  Carolina,  203, 290 

Roatan,  island,  66 

Rochester,  New  York,  264 

Rock  River,  Illinois,  324;  Wisconsin,  334 

Rocky  Mountains,  71,  72,  74 

Roostuck,  river.  New  Brunswick,  389 

Rosario  de  CQcuta,  New  Granada,  548 

,  Santa  Fe,  593 

Roseau,  Dominica,  33 

Rossignol,  lake.  Nova  Scotia,  382 

Ross,  Uoper  California,  182 

Royal  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Hugged  Island,  Baliama^,  Oi 

Hum,  river,  Wucousiu,  334 


Rum  Key,  Bahamas,  64 

Rupunoony,  river,  Elssequibo   River,  482, 

484 
Russia,  territory  of,  in  N.  America,  354 
Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey,  267 

Saba,  island,  42 

Sahara,  Minas  Geraes,  629 

Sabine,  river,  U.  S.  207;  Louisiana,  307; 

Texas,  193 
Sacatecoluca,  Salvador,  132 
Sackett's  Harbour,  New  York,  264 
Saco,  river  and  town,  Maine,  242,  243 
Saguenay,  river,  L.  Canada,  100,  418,  441 
Saginaw  Bay,  Michigan, 332 
St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  392 

—  Anne,  river  and  town,  L.  Canada,  438 

—  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica,  58 

—  Anne's,  L.  Canada,  444 

—  Anthony,  Falls  of,  Mississippi,  205 

—  Augustine,  Florida,  302 

—  Bartholomew,  island,  45 

—  Bernardino,  Mount,  California,  76 

—  Charles,  river,  L.  Canada,  441 

—  Christopher,  island,  40 

—  Clair,  lake  and  river,  N.  America,  86, 
398 

—  Croix,  river,  242,  427,  432 

—  David,  Bermudas,  68 

—  Eustatius,  island,  42 

—  Eustache,  U  Canada,  436,  453 

—  Francis,   lake,   L.   Canada,  419,   425 ; 
river,  iVi.,  426 

,  river,  Arkansas,  316  ;  Missouri, 

318 

—  Francisco,  bay,  California,  77 

—  George,  Bermudas,  68 

—  George's  Town,  St.  George,  69 

—  John,  Antigua,  43 

—  John's  College,  Maryland,  279 

—  John,  island,  47 
,  lake,  L.  Canada,  44 1 

—  John's,  Newfoundland,  368 
,  river.  East  Florida,  203,  300 

—  John,  river.  New  Brunswick,  388,  426 ; 
Great  Falls  of,  389;  city,  392 

,  Upper  Basin  of,  L.  Canada,  420 

—  Joseph's  College,  Kentucky,  323 

—  Joseph,' L.  (Canada,  443 

—  Kitts,  island,  40 

—  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  N.  America,  367 
-,  N.  America,  396 ;    rivers  of 

the,  Basin,  id, 

—  Louis,  Missouri,  319 

—  Lucie,  island,  26 

—  Mark's,  Florida,  302 

—  Martin,  island,  45 

—  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  279 

—  Mary,  Falls  of,  Canada,  397 

—  Mary's,  L.  Canada,  443 
,  river,  Georgia,  297 

■ ,  Nova  Scotia,  379 ;  Bar, 

380 

—  Maurice,  river,  L.  Canada,  418,  441 
V  —  Nicholas,  S.  Domingo,  55 

\  — 'tt^JMA^1fc,^v\A3rw»«A,425,  426 
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St.  Peter  8  River,  Iowa,  830 :    MianMippi, 
205 

—  Pierre,  Martinique,  30 

—  Thomas,  island,  47 
,  L.  Canada,  444 

—  Vincent,  island,  '24 
Saintes,  islands,  35 

Saint  Ilia,  river,  Georgia,  297 

Salado,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  517,  521 

Salama,  Guatemala,  134 

Salamanca,  Guanazuato,  173 

Salazar  de  las  Palmas,  New  Granada,  549 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  251 

Salinas,  las.  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  518 

Saline  Swamps,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  522 

Salta,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Republic, 

597,  598 
Salto,  Grande  and  Ghico,  Uraguay  River. 

513 
— —  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas,  Parani  River, 

508 

,  Tapajos  River,  505 
Salt  River,  Kentucky,  321 

,  Missouri,  318 
Salvador,  state,  Central  America,  131 
Samana,  island,  S.  Domingo,  54 
San  Amaro,  Bahia,  612 

—  Antonio,  river,  Texas,  193 

—  Bias,  Xalisco,  175 

Carlos,  Chiloe,  584      ^ 

— —  Carlos,  Venezuela,  539 

Diego,  Upper  California,  182 

Domingo,  island,  54  ;  town,  55 

Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  328 ;  river,  329  j  town, 

331 
Sandwich,  U.  Canada,  414 
Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  266 
San  Eugenio,  Cuba,  61 

Faustino,  Zulia,  539 

Felipe,  Aconcagua,  582 

Felipe  de  Austin,  Texas,  196 

— ,  Venezuela,  539 

• Fernando  de  Apur6,  Apur6,  540 

^  Francesco  de  la  Mont9na,Veragua,  118 

Francisco,  Sta.  Catharina,  608 

Francisco,  Upper  California,  182 

Grabriel,  Upper  California,  id. 


Sangamon,  river,  Illinois,  324 
San  German,  Puerto  Rico,  52 

Gonzalo,  Bahia,  612 

Juan,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  524 

■  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Assuay,  558 
Jaym^,  Apur^,  540 

JoSo  del  Rey,  MinasGeraes,  619 

—  Jose,  Costarica,  1 1 8 

-^—  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco,  166 

Juan  de  la  Frontera,  state  and  town, 

Argentine  Republic,  595 
del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  118 

■  del  Sud,  Nicaragua,  118 
• ,  Puerto  Rico,  51 

— — ,  river.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  1 14 

,  river.  Pacific  Ocean,  476,  477 

Julian,  port,  Patagouian  Plains,  526 

Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  Santa  Cruz 

de  la  Sierra,  576 


San  Lourenco,  Rio,  Paraguay  River,  514, 

516 
Luis  de  la  Punta,  state,  Argentine 

Republic,  594 

Luiz  de  Pamahyba,  Piauhy,  615 

Luis  de  Potosi,  table-land  of,  Mexico, 
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-,  Potosi,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  176 
Martin,  Mendoza,  595 
Matheo,  Venezuela,  539 
Miguel  el  Grande,  Guanaxuato,  173 
-,  Salvador,  132 


Patrick,  Texas,  196 
Paulo,  province  and  town,  Brazil,  608 
Pedro  do  Sul,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  607 
Salvador,  Bahamas,  64 

^,  Bahia,  611 

Fedoal   District,  Central 
America,  132 

—  Sebastiao,  San  Paulo,  609 
Vicente,  Salvador,  132 


Sta.  Anna,  island,  mountain  system  of  Bra- 
zil, 504 

,  Salvador,  132 

Santa  Catharina,  province,  Brazil,  607 

Clara,  Cuba,  61 

Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  department,  Bo- 
livia, 576 

— ,  island,  48 


,  river,  Patagonian  Plains,  526 

—  F6,  Argentine    Republic,    state  and 
town,  593 

—  Yk,  state  and  town,  Mexico,  179 
Marta,  Nevado  de,  Andes  of  N.  Gra- 


nada, 479 

•,  New  Granada,  548 


Rosa,  Cohahuila,  178 

de  Cosiquiriachi,  Chihuahua,  179 


Santarem,  Pari,  616 

Santa  Rosa,  Aconcagua,  582 

,  Cuudinamorca.  549 

Santee,  river,  S.  Carolina,  203, 294 

Santiago  de  Alange,  Veragua,  118 

de  Cuba,  61 

de  la  Vega,  Jamaica,  57 

del  Estero,  state,  Argentine  Re- 
public, 596 

de  Veragua,  118 

,  province,  Chile,  582 

,  Santiago,  id. 

, del  Estero,  597 

Santillo,  Cohahuila,  178 

Santo  Espiritu,  Cuba,  6 1 

Sao  Leopoldo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  607 

Santos,  San  Paulo,  609 

Saratoga,  springs.  New  York,  260 

Saskatchevan,  river,  99 

Savannah,  or  Savanna,  river,  Georgia,  203, 
294,  297 ;  town,  298 

Savaima  la  Mar,  Jamaica,  58 

Scarborough,  Tobago,  2 1 

Schenectady,  New  York,  264 

Schuylkill,  river,  Pennsylvania,  270 

Scioto,  river,  Ohio,  329 

Sea-island  cotton,  S.  CaroUua^  %^  ^ 
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Sebondoy,  lake,  N«w  GranadA,  545 
Selkirk's,  Lord,  settlement,  British  N.  Ame- 
rica, 357,  362 
Ser^pe  del  Rey,  province,  Brazil,  612 
Serra  Agiiapehi,  S.  America,  515 
■  Amambahy,    momitain    system    of 

Brazil,  507 

-  Araripe,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 
505 
'"  de  Acaray,  mountain  system  of  Pa- 
rime,  484,  485 

de  Borborema,  mountain  system  of 
Brazil,  505 
de    Cubatio,   mountain    system    of 


Bxazil,  507,  512 

de  Maracayi^,  mountain  system 


of 
Brazil,  507,  510 

— •  de  Otaquis,  Plain  of  Cbiquitos,  515 
de  Tbiuba,  mountain  system  of  Bra^ 


zil,  502 

do  Espinhaqo,  momitain  S3rstem   of 


Brazil,  499,  502 

do  Mar,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 


499 
507 


Doirada,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 


—  dos  Parecis,  mountain  system  of  Bra  -^ 
zil,  500 

—  dos  Vertentes,  mountain   system   of 
Brazil,  501 

Ibiapaba,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 
505,  506 

Mantiqueira,    mountain    system    of 


Brazil,  499,  508 
Severn  Factory,  British  N.  America,  356 
— ,  river,  Maryland,  227 

,  U.  Canada,  406 

Shejbume,  Nova  Scotia,  380,  387 
Shenandoah,  river,  Virginia,  283 
Sherbrooke,  L.  Canada,  443 
Shoshonees,  Indians,  N.  America,  80 
Shubenacadid,  canal.  Nova  Scotia,  330, 382 
Sierra  Aconquija,  Andes  of  Despoblado,  463 

-^ de  Cordova,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  519 

de  Famatina,  Chilian  Andes^  460 

—  de  Languillo,  Puerto  Rico,  50 

de  los  Comanches,  Rocky  Mountains, 
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73 


de  los  Guacaros,  Rocky  Mountains, 


de  los  Mimbres,  Rocky  Mountains,  id, 

— —  de  Mogollon,  Rocky  Mountains,  id, 
— • —  de  S.  Martin,  Mexico,  144 

de  Sta.  Cruz,  Bolivian  Andes,  467 

de  Tandil,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  522 

■      de  Vuulcan,  Plain  of  the  Wmpas, 

del  Cobre,  Cuba,  60  [521 

*  del  Florido,  Mexico,  150 

del  Sagramento,  Mexico,  151 

■  Lumbre,  Andes  of  Despoblado,  463 
■^—  Madre,  Mexico,  145,  148 
—     Pacaraima,    mountain    system    of 
Parime,  484 

Socoboni,  Andes  of  N.  Granada,  475 
Velasco,  Chilian  Andes,  4G0 
Ventaoa,  Plain  of  tlk«  P«xtt|M,  ^il^ 


Sierra  Verde»  N.  America,  74 

Simcoe,  lake,  U.  Canada,  404,  406,  410 

Singsing  Penitentiary,  New  York,  265 

Siparoony,  river,  Essequibo  River,  484 

Sitka,  island,  81 

Skyring  Water,  Patagonian  Plains,  458 

Slave  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

Lake,  Great,  N.  America,  100 

Slaves,  emancipated,  British  W«it  India 
Islands,  18,  20,  22 

United  States,  223,  234,  342 


Amazonas 


Snake  Indians,  N.  America,  80 

Island,  West  Indies,  45 

River,  Columbia,  78 

Socorro,  New  Granada,  549 
Solimoes,  province,  Brazil,  617 
'  — ,  or    Solimas,    river, 

River,  490 
Sombrerete,  Zacatecas,  176 
Somerset,  Bermudas,  68 
Sommers  Islands,  68 
Sonora,  river,  Mexico,  148 
Sonsonate,  Salvador,  132 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  267 

Branch,  river,  Potomac,  283 

Foreland,  U.  Canada,  414 

Mountain,  New  Jersey,  266 

Sorata,  Nevado  de,  Bolivian  Andsa,  466 
Sorel,  L.  Canada,  442 

,  river,  L»,Canada,  426 

Sorocaba,  San'Paulo,  608 

Souffriere,  La,  Quadaloupe,  35 ;   St.  Vin- 
cent, 26 

Spani^  Town,  Island,  46 

,  Jamaica,  57 

Speightstown,  Barbadoes,  28 

Springfield,  Illinois,  325 

,  Massachusetts,  251 

Stanstead,  L.  Canada,  id, 

Staten  Island,  New  York,  257 

Land,  529 

Staimton,  river  and  town,  Virginia,  283, 

SteubenviUe,  Ohio,  330  [288 

Stone  Indians,  N.  America,  361 

Seal  fishery,  Newfoundland,  374 

Summers  Uands,  68 

Superior,  Lake,  N.  America,  85  ;  Canada, 
397;  Michigan, -332 

Surinam,  river,  mountain  system  of  Pariaac, 
485 

,  S.  America,  622 

Susquehanna,  river,  Maryland,  277 ;  New 
York,  259;  Pennsylvania,  270;  U.  S.» 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  385  [202 

Syracuse,  New  York,  264 

Tabasco,  river,    Central    America,    125 ; 
Mexico,  141 

— ,  state  and  town,  Mexico^  166 

Tacarigua,  lake,  Venezuela,  535 
Tacna,  Arequipa,  567 
Tacoary,  river,  Paraguay  River,  514,  516 
Tacunga,  Chimborazo,  657 
Tadousac,  St.  Lawrence  River,  418,  442 
Taghanac,  mountains,  Massachusetts,  249 
\  *t^«iA«w^n<(xvda,  302 
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Talcahuano,  Concepcion,  583 

Tunaolipas,  state,  Mexico,  177 

Tambo,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  469 

Tamigiia,  Lagoon,  Mexico,  143 

Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  300 

Tampico,  Tamaulipas,  177 

Tapajos,  or  Tapayos,  river,  mountain  system 
of  Brazil,  504 

Tarapoto,  Truxillo,  565 

Tarija,  department  and  town,  Bolivia,  574 

,  Rio  de,  Paraguay  River,  514 

Tarma,  Junin,  565 

Tar,  river,  N.  Carolina,  290 

Teche,  river,  Louisiana,  307 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  131 

Tehuacan,  Puebla,  169 

Tehuantepec,  isthmus  of,  Mexico,  142 

,  Oaxaca,  167 

Tejuco,  Minas  Geraes,  619  [444 

Temiscuata,  lake,  L.  Canada,  423 ;  portage, 

Temiscaming,  lake,  Canada,  396,  404 

Temiessee,  river,  Alabama,  303  ;  Kentucky, 
321 ;  N.  Carolina,  291 ;  Tennessee,  313 ; 
state,  U.  S.,  id, 

Tenochtitlan,  plain,  Mexico,  145 

Teocallis  (Pyramids),  Mexico,  168 

Tepic,  Xeuisco,  175 

Tequendaroa,  cataract,  Cundinamarca,  550 

Tercero,  Rio,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  519 

Texas,  general  description  of,  188;  rivers, 

Tezcuco,  Mexico,  170  [193 

Thames,  river,  Connecticut,  255 

,  U.  Canada,  407 

Thomaston,  Maine,  2^13 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America,  528 

Tigre,  river,  Amazonas  River,  492 

Tinto  River,  Central  America,  121        [466 

Titicaca,  lake  and  valley,  Bolivian  Andes, 

Tlalpuxahua,  Michoacan,  174 

Tlascala,  table-land  of,  Mexico,  1 44  ;  terri- 
tory and  town,  169 

Tobago,  island,  21 

Tobique,  river,  New  Brunswick,  389      [504 

Tocantins,  Rio,  mountain  system  of  Brazil, 

Tocuyo,  Rio,  Venezuela,  535 ;  town,  539 

Tolima,  Peak  of,  Andes  of  N.  Granada,  476 

Toluca,  Mexico,  170 

,  Nevado  de,  Mexico,  144 

,  plain,  Mexico,  145 

Tombigbee,  river,  Alabama,  303  ;  Missis- 
sippi, 311;  U.S.,  204 

Torment,  Cape,  L.  Canada,  417 

Totonicapan,  Guatemala,  133 

Toxillo,  pass  of,  Plains  of  the  Orinoco,  488 

Toronto,  U.  Canada,  410 

Tortola,  island,  46 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  323 

Treaty  of  1783,  427 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  267 

Trent,  river,  U.  Canada,  406,  410 

Trinidad  de  Cuba,  61 

— ^— ,  island,  18 

,  river,  Texas,  193 

Trois  Rivieres,  L.  Canada,  435 

Troy,  New  York,  261 

Truro,  Nora  Scotia,  386 


Truxillo,  department,  Peru,  564 

,  Honduras,  131 

,  Truxillo,  564 

,  Zulia,  539 

Tucuraan,  state  and  town,  Argentine  Re- 
public, 597  ;  plain  of.  Plain  of  the 
Pampas,  517 

Tulancingo,  Queretaro,  172 

Tule  Lakes,  California,  77 

Tumbez,  Aj»uay,  558 

Tunja,  New  Granada,  549 

Tunuyan,  river,  Plain  of  the  Pampas,  525 ; 
valley,  Chilian  Andes,  460 

Tupinambaranas,  island,  Plain  of  the  Ama- 
zonas, 497 

Tupiza,  Cinti,  574 

Turk's  Island,  Bahamas,  64 

Tumagain,  river,  Mackenzie,  100 

Turmero,  Venezuela,  539 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  304 

,  river,  Alabama,  303 

Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  305 

Tusket  Islands,  Nova  Scotia,  380 

Two  Mountains,  Lake  of  the,  Ottawa,  404 

Tuy,  vale  of.  Mountains  of  Venezuela,  481 

Tzintzontzan,  Michoacan,  173 

Uapes,  river,  Amazonas  River,  493 
Ubatuba,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  610 
Ucayali,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  470 
Union  College,  New  York,  265 
United  States  of  N.  America,  198 ;  boun- 
daries,   id.;     coasts,     199;     bays,    id.; 
islands,   200 ;    lakes,    207 ;    moimtains, 
201;  prairies,  209;  rivers,  202;  geology 
and  mineralogy  of,  209  ;  animals,   213 ; 
fish,  215;    vegetable  productions,  217; 
soil,  218;  marshes,  208;  climate,  219; 
inhabitants,     221 ;      occupations,    225 ; 
commerce,     226 ;     manufactures,    227 ; 
government,  229 ;    revenue,  234 ;    terri- 
tories, id. ;    district  of  Columbia,  235 ; 
public  lauds,   236:    army,   id.  ;    navy, 
237;     post-office,   id.;    mint,   id.;    reli- 
gion, 238;    education,    239;     political 
divisions,  240 

,  statistical  tables  of,  339-352 

University    of    Maryland,  279 

Pennsylvania,  273 

Uraguay,  Argentine  Republic,  590        [512 

,  Rio,  mountain -system  of  Bnzil, 

Urre  Lauquen,lakes,  Plain  of  the  Parapas,524 
Uspallata,  pass,  Chilian  Andes,  459 

,  Valley  of,  460 

Usumasinta,  river,  Central  America,  125 
Utila,  islund,  66 
Utica,  New  York,  264 

Valdivia,  province  and  town,  Chile,  583 
Valencia,  lake,  Venezuela,  535 

— ,  Venezuela,  539 

Valladolid  de  Comayagua,  Honduras,  131 

,  Michoacan,  173 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  582 
Varinas,  Apur6,  540  ^ 
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Venezuela,  department^  Venezuela,  533 

— ,  mountains  of,  481 

< ,  S.  America,  533 

Vera  Cruz,  Vera  Cruz,  167 

,  state,  Mexico,  id,  [112 

Veragua,  table-land  of,  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

Vermejo,  Rio,  Paraguay  River,  514 

Vermont  Motmtains,  U.  S.,  410 

,  state,  U.  S.,  247 

— — —  University,  248 

Vevay,  Indiatia,  327 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  312 

Victoria,  Espiritu  Santo,  611 

— ,  Tabasco,  166 

Vilcamayu,  river,  Peruvian  Andes,  469 

Vilcanota,  Ck)Tdillera  do,  Bolivian  Andes, 

Villa  Bella,  Matto  Grosso,  618  [466 

Boa,  Goyaz,  619 

de  CuriacOf  Colchagua,  583 

de  Leon,  Guanaxuato,  173 

■         del  Fuerte,  Occidentc,  180 

de  los  Cinco  Seiiores,  Durango,  176 

del  Valle  de  S.  Bartolemeo,  Chihua- 
hua, 179 

— — Hermosa,  Tabasco,  166 

Nueva,  Mendoza,  595 

Real  de  Concepcion,  Paraguay,  593 

Rica,  Minas  Geraes,  619 

— Vieja,  Costarica,  118 

Vincennes,  Indiana,  327 

Virgin  Gorda,  island,  46 

Virginia,  part  of  America  first  so  called,  N. 
Carolina,  289 

,  state,  U.    S.,     282;    university, 

288 ;  mountains,  282 ;  springs,  285  ; 
natural  bridge,  286 ;  canals,  287 ; 
minerals,  284 

Virgin  Islands,  45 

Vittoria,  Venezuela,  539 

Wabash,  river,  Illinois,  323  ;  Indiana,  326 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  243 
Wallabout  Bay,  Long  Island,  263 
Wallagasquigwam,  lake,  New    Brunswick, 
Wallamot  River,  Columbia,  79  [388 

Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  254 
Washington    College,    Pennsylvania,  273 ; 
Virginia,  288 

,  Columbia  District,  280 

— — ,  Mount,  New  Hampshire,  245 

Walhita  River,  Arkansas,  316  ;  Louisiana, 
Wateree,  river,  S.  Carolina,  294  [307 

Waterville  College,  Maine,  244 
Watling's  Island,  Bahamas,  61 
Welland,  canal  and  river,  Canada,  398 
W^estern  coast  of  Mexico,  1 17 

^-  District,  U.  Canada,  403 

Reserve  College,  Oliio,  331 

territory,  United  States,  336 ; 


In- 


dians of,  337 

University,  Pennsylvania,  273 


West  Indies,  14 

Point  Military  Academy,  New  York, 

Weyers  Cave,  Virginia,  286  [265 
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